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WROXTON ABBEY, OXFORDSHIRE. 



How be^utifal thoy %Umd ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er aU the pleasant laud. 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Tltrough shade and sunny gleua, 
ikiid Uie swan glides past them wit£ tha lounj 
' Of lome rcgoicing stream. Hkxams. 



We have, on one or two occasions, presented the reader 
with copies of some of the admirable engravings con- 
tained in Mr* Nash's MaTuiom of England in the 
Olden Time. The appearance of ft second series of 
that work, and the permission of the publisher to pre« 
sent a view from it li^ our present Number^ ofler9 ^ 
opportunity for our Ag^ expressing ^he 0]pi|U09 which 
we have form^4 oi it» 

The idea qI presenting views of the mansions of th^ 
nobility find gentry iu various parts of Ipl&gUnd, is by no 
means a n^w oxie { for v^^y ^i ^"^ artists and engravers 
have, at differ^l tim^s, and to dififerent extend followed 
up such ^ pUOf We inay particularly allude to Mr. 
Neale's clcgaul W94'k> entitle4 Vieufs of Seats, which 
extends to \en gt Iw^lve voluine^ and contains repre- 
sentations and jescriutioiis of 9 very Urge number of 
mansions. Bu| 9tiU songiethiug dse was wanteds some 
other feature y^ looked for, whicli migh^ carry the 
imagination b^ck to old times, when, from the peculiar 
usages and customs of the age, \ha {Inglish gentry were 
wont to dwell more in the mids^ qf their tenantry aa4 
dependents thaa they are enabled ^ do at th^ present 
day. This is not the pUce to discuss why it U that suck 
changes occur, during the' lapse of time ; t^ut certain it 
is, that the home of an English country gentleman, m 
the reign of '< good Queen Bess," of the Ja^neses, and 
the Charleses, presented marked and ch^acterisUo fea? 
tures : our authors may describe these characteristic fej^- 
tures, and do all that the pen can effect in presenting 
them to the mind; but the aid of the painter {s wanting 
to produce the full efEect* 

Now this brings us to tiie 9«^e and obk(4 of Mr* 
Nash's work* He does not merely represent ^14 exte- 
riors of large mansions; he carries the spectator within 
doors, and peoples the halls, the spoons, the libraries, 
with inmates, habited as they were wont tQ ^ iq the 
times of which we have spoke^. His plai^ has beeib to 
visit such old mansions as present the most striking ex- 
amples of the *^ £li2.abethaii" style of architectoo> 9^4 
as have sufl^red the smallest degree of change by repair; 
to select some portion of each building, of the n|ost pic? 
turesque kind; to furnish it (if, as is usual, it be an ior 
terior) w^th sucl} decQf^ions^ furniture, and iniplements, 
as were likely t9 he fomi in it ia times long g<me by ; 
to give vividness t^ the scene ^y introducing imagin^y 
figures, habited strictly in accordanoe with the era 
chosen; and to represent those figures as being employed 
in such avocations as will illustrate the domestic arrange- 
ments ^d the domestic sports of ^' merry England," two 
or three centuries ago. Buck was the plai^ propose4; 
and the mode of execution is so admirable, that a second 
series of similar views was speiedily called for. This 
second series is now before us ; and from it we select a 
view of Wroxtou Abbey, Oxfordshire, respecting wluchy 
we will give a few descriptive and historical details. 

Wroxton Abbey is situated in the parish of Wroxton, 
near Banbury, in Oxfordshire. We will say a few words 
respecting Banbury, before we visit the Abbey itself. 

If we look at a map of Oxfordshire, we find that the 
northern portion is very narrow, not above eight or ten 
miles in breadth. At the eastern border of this narrow 
district, is the town of Banbury, on the river Charwell; 
and proceeding westward from Banbury, we come to 
Wroxton Abbey, at a distance of about two miles. 

Banbury is a considerable market town^ twenty-two 



miles from Oxford, and seventy-thiee from London, and 
contains h^twei; fivp an4 sii^ t,}ioH^an4 inhabitants. 
)^his place is suppo^ to have been occupied by the 
l^omans, from the discovery of some Romj^n poins and 
4 lioman altar there. About the year 11 53, a castle was 
built here by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, which con- 
tinued an episcopal residence till the first ^ e^r ai the 
reign of Edward the Kxth ; and is said to have contained 
a (h*eary dungeon for convicts. During the wars of the 
Roses, the neighbourhood of Banbury was the scene of 
frequent conflicts, of which the most disastrous was the 
battle of RftUhury, fought in 1469, on a plain called 
Danesmor^ near '^dgecote, a village about three miles 
distant, between the Earl of Warwick on the one side, 
and tlie Earl| of Pepibroke and Stafford on the other; 
which ended in tbo defeat of the Yorkists. The town 
wa# again the seat of contention, during the civil wars of 
th^ Commonwealth. The inhabitants espoused the 
cause of the Parliament; but the town was taken by the 
Royalists a^r the battle of Edgehill, and defended by 
Sir Williain Compton> against Colonel Fiennes, for thir- 
teen weeks, til) the garrison was relieved by the Earl of 
Northampton. It was afterwards besieged for several 
weeks by Colonel Wl^alley, and surrendered on honour- 
able terms. 

The town q( Banbury is pleasantly situated in a fertile 
valley, on the banks of the small river Charwell. The 
houses are well built, and tho streets are lighted with 
gas. The chief manufactures of the town are cheese^ of 
which a large quantity of superior quality is made, and 
the celebrated '' Banbury eakes ;" formerly there was 
an extensive manu&cture of plush, s^g, an4 g^rth web- 
bing ; but this has greatly declined. The church, dedi- 
cated to Stf Mary, i^ a spacious structure ^recte4 under 
the authority of an a^t of parliament, obtaini^d in }790. 
Th$ living i^ a discharged vicarajg^e, in the arc|ideaco|iry 
V»4 diocese of O^ord, rajted in t^o Ipng'i} boojl^s at 
92L Qg^ %d^ endowed with 300^ privati^ h^nefaction, 
400^ royal bouutv, and 6001, parlij^entary grant. 
Among the phM^es &>r education apj^ a ^l^e-coat school, 
^fi|^lishe4 by snhscription in 170$, ao^ en4owe4 with 
profierty to jS^e an^unt of 80L per annngi^ tkis achool 
waS) in 1607, incorporated with a national school, to 
which a Sunday-school haa heen since attacl^d. Por- 
merly, there was a free gr«inmar-9choo) V^e^^ W^jipb was 
bel4 in 8upl| higil estini^tion^ that the itatntj^ of g^int 
PauFa School, London, are said to have bpen drawn up 
on the inodel of those of Banbury School* Ou^ 9f the 
masters^ Mr. Stanhfidge, was tutor to tbn G^lehrai^ Sir 
Thomas Pop^; and so great ^aa tW reputation which 
thi§ instituUon ha4 acquire^ tl^at tb? Mfttute^ of tib^ free 
grammar-school at Ifanchester, date4 l^^, ord^ t^at 
the grammar be there taught " afl^r the nianner of the 
school at Banburv, in O^r^^hir^, wMoh i^ ^alle^ (Hau- 
bridge grammar.' 

In proceeding from Baid)nry to Wroston Ah^ey, 
which IS ahou|; two miles westward of it, we pass through 
the small parish of Drayton, possessed by the nvble 
houses of Guilford aiid Dorset. It once contained a 
mansion occupied by the Greville fhmily, but this has 
been long in an uninhabitable state as a mansion, thQpgh 
we believe a portion of it has been repaired 9Ad fitted 
up as a poor-house. The church of Drayton is a sin^ple 
unimposing structure^ principally remarkable for the 
tombs and relics of the nphle personages who once 
resided in the neighbourhood. 

The parish oi Wroxton, in which the abbey is situa^d, 
contains only about eight hundred inl^itants. The living 
is a vicarage m the archdeaconry and diocese of Oxford, 
and in tne patronage of the Marquis of Bute. The 
church is d^iticated to All Saints, and contains monu- 
nients U) two Of threp of the Earls of Guilford, to several 
other members of that family, to the first Earl of Donne, 
and to other distinguished personages. 

Wroxton Abbey would seem, from its name, to be 
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rather an ecclesiastical structure thart k private tiiansion; 
but the truth is that an abbey formerly occupied the spot, 
and a portion of it has been built intd ttr includea lb 
the present mansion, which retains the old name. A 
priory of canons regular of St. Augustin was founded 
here in the reign of Henry the Third, and valued at 
78/. i 3*. 4rf. tlie buildings of this pridrjr Wef e destroyed 
by fire, and the present mansion wis built on its sitfe. 

"nie 6stSLte came into the family of the NoKhs by the 
iharriage of Ftancis, Lord feeeper Guilfo^d, with Lady 
Frances Pope, sistet of fourth and last Earl of Dotthe. 
The greAiet part of the present structure Was erected 
by Sir William Pope, afterwards feafl of Dbtme, ill th6 
year 1^18. Tlie building is of an omameiital and inte- 
resting IliAtacter, though it wis not cdthpletfed fcccotdin^ 
to the drigiiial design, as ah ihtendicd wing oh the sbuth 
side was hfever comiiienbed. The Lord K^per toadfe 
son\e dddltiotl's, and the kte Earl of Guilfdfd erected aii 
elegant libi-Aly, after a plan by Smirke. Th^ chapel is 
a fine i-ooni, beautified by the first Eal-l of Guilford. 
Among the pictures deposited iii this mdiision are many 
ancieiit portrJdlis of the families of North Jtod Pope. 
Among the latlei* is an original ot Sir Thomds Pope, 
founder of trinity College, Oxford, knd Uttclfe of th6 
first Earl of bonne. Of Ihie Norths there Is a complete 
series of pbrtriaits-, from Edward, the first lord, created 
in the reig;n of Philip and Miary, to the ptesent Eairl of 
Guilford, "the whole of Wroxton Priory," -sAy's Mr. 
Brewer, "is creditable to the taste of the noble ownef. 
Every iinpfoveihenl introduced (and many have been 
effected) is rendered subservient to the ancient barohial 
character of the edifice. The ^fdetts and pleasure- 
grounds will be viewed with particular interest, as no 
innovating hand has robbed them of th<eir monastic feap 
tures.** 

The only remains of the original abbey (or priory, as 
it would seem to be more correctly called) are an arch, 
which was probably a door of entrance, and a small por- 
tion of the passages, communicating with offices in the 
lower division of the building. 

Mr. Nash has, in one picture^ represented the pbrdi 
of WtOitdri Abbey, which is an elegant spedtoen w tke 
Ifeilidn decorated entrances, so frequently attached W 
buildings of this date. Another plate is devoted to the 
hall. This hall is handsome, though plain, and li te- 
markable foi* the screen, which is richly carved and sup- 
ported on columns^ leaving the space beneath the music- 
gallery open. . The pendsmt in the centre of the ceiling 
is likewise a ctirious featul^, and has a light and elegant 
eife^ The stags' he&ds introduced into tfte 1^1 hre also 
peculiar diid striking ornaments. 



Jisovkno fiot the loss of many thincp for the gain of otie 
thing; ; neither advehtiire the loss of one thing certain fblr 
many things doubtful.— Sib Thomas SMitn. 



Tflfe heart may be sAd) <Wthout the eye being; wet^Lovlstt. 



AnvBRSitT is like the t>eriod of the former and of the latter 
rain, — e(Ad^ comfortless) unfriendly to man and to animal ; 
yet (rom that season ^ve tiieir birth, the flower, and the 
£Ftdt, the date, the »>9e> and the pomegranate.— Snt Walter 

SOOTT. 

ApptrcrrroN appears to be the gnide to reflection } the teacher 
of humility; tne patent of repentance ; the nurse of faith ^ 
the strenffth'ener of patience, and the promoter of charitv : 
while of those upon whom afl!iction Is thus sanctified to the 
purifying of the soiil, and its improvement in Christian 
graces ; of those, ^ho study to convert it with the blessing of 
tneir merciful Father, to their spiritual and eternal welfare, 
that they "ma^ become partakers of his holiness ;** of those 
who welcome it as the means whereby they may "learn 
the statutes" of the Lord : of such persons it may oe truly 
affirmed, as the royal Psalmist acknowledged of himself that 
<* it is good for them to be aflfticted." — ^Btsaop MANTt 



HUNGARY WATER. 



Doctors or Teachert they of Ph jtick are, 
(Whether hj pea ther do it, or in chair 
With lively totco,) Uiat teach the way to know 
Man's nature, health, and sickness, and do show 
Biseasos, cause, and cure: but they who spend 
Their life in risits, and whose lalxmrs end 
In taking fee»iind giving pi^er scrowls, 
Factors of phvsick are, and nofae but owls 
Po court such doctor*, HMt no Latin knoir, 
Irrom whence that name did to our language flow. 

Thus wrote William llowland, the coa(!Qutor of Culpe- 
per m some of his numerous works on medical subjects ; 
and from the tone of satire in which the lines are written, 
the reader would naturally suppose that this Rowland 
was a genuine *^ doctor,** and not a mere "factor of phy- 
sick.** Yet we are tempted to smile when we see what 
were the ideas of such men respecting the ejects of 
medicines on the human body» and how strangely they 
mixed up astrology with the medical art. If we select 
almost any simple herbj — rosematy for instance, — ^we 
shall i^nd that they attribute to it virtues which would 
very much gladden the hearts of invalids, could we only 
believe them to be true. Rosemary, Culpeper tells us, 
will cure, or at least "help" cold diseases, rheum^ 
swinuning of the head, drowsiness, stupidity, dumb 
palay, lethargy, falling sickness, tooth-ache, bad breath, 
weiS memory, dim sight, yellow jaundice, pestilehce, 
cough, ptisiek, consumption, benumbed joints, and a 
host of other personal evils, both internal and eztemal% 
He also informs us that "the sun claims privilege to it^ 
bnd it id under the celestial Ram." 

These whlttsicalities would be calculated mefely to 
femus6, wete it not that uneducated persons iire dfb?tt 
disposed, by the pcrusid of the ^ol*ks, ol* the popular 
dissemination of the opinions, of such men as Culpeper 
lind Rowland, to farm a very erroneous estimate of the 
comparative state of ittedical knowledge in past and 
bresent tlmes^ The reputed properties of any particular 
nerb or fatedicainient, however astounding they may be, 
are laid down by our old herbalists in such positive and 
Undoubted terms, that many readers fear it would be a 
kind Gi preewnptioB to doubt the truth of what is 
assert6d« This is an evil, since it is difficult, and often 
Impossible) to bring the mind into a fit state for the re- 
ception of truths recently discovered, if it is pre-occupied 
by doctrines wiuch partake of the marvellous, and 
which are, t)rincipally on that account, eagerly caught up 
by the multitude^ 

We could easily collect numerous examples of medi- 
cinal herbs, which ante now used for the most simple pur- 
poses only^ but which were once lauded for curative 
properties almdst innumerable. Some preparations, 
foniieiiy much vaunted, are now utterly unknown, while 
others, although still admitted into the healing art, 
occupy a far humbler station than that which they once 
filled* There is a curious history respecting the subject 
of HuNOARY Water, a preparation from Rosemary, 
which will illustrate some of the remarks offered above, 
and will show that persons moving even in the highest 
circles were once not exempt from the belief in medicines 
and remedies of a marvellous character. 

Hungary ttcUer is spirit of wine distilled upon rose- 
mary, and therefore imbued with its oily and strongly - 
scented essence. It used to be brought principally fr m 
France, particularly from BeaUcaire> M<mtpellier, a nd 
other places in Languedtjc, whefe txisemary grew iu 
gr^t abundance. The name by which it is known , — 
renit ^ la reine eTfibnyrw,— seems to imply that it was 
first known or used in Hungary, and such appears on 
investigtitiott to have been the case. Several books 1 a ve 
been written x)n liie subject, in which it is stated thai 
the receipt for ntoking this medicine was given to n 
queen of Hungarv by a hermit, (some say hy an ancel, 
who appeared to her in a garden, all entrance to which 
was shut. One writer says that this queen was Queen 
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St. Isabella, but anotner states it to nave been Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Robert, king of Hungary, daughter of 
Uladislaus II., king of Poland, and he goes on to say, 
that by often waslung with this spirit of rosemary, she 
was cured of gout and lameness, at the age of seventy 
years; that she lived to the age of eighty, and became 
again so renovated in youth and beauty, through the 
effects of this wonderful preparation, that she was ad- 
mired by the king of Pohmd at that time, who was then 
a widower, and who wished to make her his second wife. 
Many indistinct allusions were made by different 
writers to a book, or breviary, containing a receipt, 
written by the queen of Hungary, in letters of gold, for 
the preparation of this famous medicine. But the first 
clear account of it was given by John Prevot, in a medi- 
cal work published about two centuries ago. The sub- 
stance of nis information on this point was as follows: — 
In the year 1606, Prevot happened to see, among the 
books of Francis Podacather, — a man of noble family 
with whom he was intimate, — a very old breviary, which 
Podacather held in high veneration. This breviary had 
been griyen by Elizabeth, queen of Hungary, to one of 
the ancestors of Podacather, as a testimony of the friend- 
ship that existed between them; and at the beginning 
of it is the following entry, in the queen's own hand : — 

I, Elizabeth, queen of Hun^^ary, being very infirm, and 
much troubled with the j;out, m the seventy-second year of 
my a^ used for a year this receipt, given to me by an ancient 
hermit, whom I never saw before nor since, and was not onl v 
cured, but recovered my strength, and appeared to aU 
80 remarkably beautiful, that the king of Poland asked 
me in marriage, he beinff a widower and I a widow. I, 
however, refused him for uie love of my Lord Jesus Christy 
from one of whose angels I believe I received the remedy. 
The receipt is as follows:— 

Take of aqaa yitcB, four times distilled, three parts, and of 
the tofpe and flowers of roeemarj two parts: put these toge- 
ther in a close ressel: let them stand in a gentle heat fifty 
hoars, and then distil litem. Take one drun of this in the 
morning, either in your food or drink, and let your fiuse and 
the diseased limb he washed with it erery morning. 

It renovates the strength, brightens the spirits, purifies the 
marrow and nerves, restores and preserves the eight, and 
prolongs life. 

If we were to judge of this strange document, taking 
the tone of modem opinion as a standard, we should be 
inclined to doubt its authenticity ; but when we consider 
the character of the times (about the year 1380), and 
the allusions made to it by so many writers, we may 
admit its truth, by supposing the queen to have been 
a woman of a vain and rather weak mind. 

An account of the mode of preparing Hungary water 
was published by Zapata, in 1586, in his JtRrabdia, seu 
Secreta Medic o-Chvirargica^. The writer commences 
by alluding to the wonderful cures performed on one 
Anaxagoras by the use of this Hungary water, and then 
describes the mode in which it was prepared by Arnold 
of Villa Nova: — "Take some good must, such as yields 
a ley of his own accord, before the grapes are bruised. 
Put it into a vessel, and add the sprouts and leaves of 
rosemary, of each ten parts; and when it has steeped 
in spirit, let it be shut up in a perforated vessel, in order 
that it may effervesce, and extract the virtues of the 
rosemary. When the process has been thus far con- 
ducted, let some more must and rosemary be put into a 
glass cucurbit, and distilled five times: when it boils let 
the result of the fifth distilktion be drawn out; and after 
It shall have been distilled in the other vessel of must 
and rosemary, (in which fermentation has been going on,) 
both are to oe added together. Then add a small quan- 
tity of the fifth distillation, or quiniessencey so that the 
must may be developed from it more frequently and effi- 
caciously. . . . ." It must be confessed that a modem 
practitioner would be somewhat perplexed to have to pro< 
duce Hungary water by such a description as this. 

* This was a book which treated of " the wooden or secrets of the 
medical and surgical profession." 



The time has now gone by when Hungary water was 
deemed a specific against severe diseases; and it has 
taken its rank among the simpler preparations from vege- 
table bodies. In preparing this liquid, the leaves and 
tops of the rosemary yield their fragrance, in a great 
degree, to the ardent spirit, leaving behind the greatest 
share both of their flavour and pungency. The mode 
of preparing it usually adopted is, by distilling one gal- 
lon of proof spirit of wine, in which a pound and a half 
of fresh rosemary-tops have been placed. In order to 
make it in perfection, the spirit must be very pure, and 
the leaves at their full growth, gathered without bruising. 
If the flowers are suspended in the retort, and a gentle 
heat applied, just sufficient to raise the spirit in the form 
of vapour, this vapour, by lightiy percolating through 
them, is said thereby to increase Uie fragrance. I^e 
custom used to be, in order to produce Hungary water 
of the finest kind, to distil the spirit several times with 
the rosemary ; but the commoner sorts were often nothing 
more than cheap brandy, with a little of the essence or 
the oU of rosemary added to it. 

Hungary water is now regarded as nothing more than 
an agreeable perfume, possessing nearly the same quali- 
ties as the simple herb from which it is produced. The 
wondrous properties attributed to this liquid by the 
queen of Hungary, as well as the equally marvellous 
virtues attributed to rosemary itself by the herbalists, 
are now known to have had their chief foundation in the 
operation of the human mind. The gradual develope- 
ment of truth makes sad havoc in glowing and highly- 
coloured descriptions, whether of medicinal cures or of 
any other subject in which the public is deeply interested* 



An article has appeared in some of the daily ionmals, in which the vbU 
cano of Riraueh, (there called Kireca,) in the island of Hawaii, or 
Owhyhee, is spoken of as a newly formed crater. It was, howerer, 
Tisited many years since by Mr. Ellis; and the following ocooont 
given by Sir. Douglas, corresponds so closely with its present state^ 
as recentir laid beforo the Geographical Society, that it may not be 
unintereetmg to oar readers. 

THE VOLCANO OF OWHTHBB. 

The late Mr. Douglas, who visited Kiraueh in 1833, has 
described the scene presented by the interior of its enter as 
singularly awful and magnificent. He descended to a 
ledge at the depth of 1062 feet in this fearful pit; where a 
space about five miles in diameter, was covered with lava, 
tne whole of which had apparently been recently in a state 
of fusion, though some portion was at that period hardened. 
This igneous mass appeared, in the process of ooolinff, to 
have been rent into pieces of every form and size, firom 
gigantic rolls, like enormous cables, to the finest threads. 
Over this part of the pit were dio^rsed numerous small 
cones, or chimneys, which continually emitted smoke; and 
besides these little cones there were three remarkable pyra- 
midal masses, measuring about 900 feet at the base, and 
bein^ from 20 to 26 feet m height. These cones had lateral 
opemnes, like the doors of a baker's oven, to which they 
altogether bore a close resemblance. By kneeling down on 
the ledge it was possible to peep into these openings, and to 
witness "a terrific vacuity, a red-hot atmosphere,*' varied 
only by the occasional ejection of volcanic matter through 
a lateral openincf. The remaining portion of this pit oon« 
sisted of two lakes of liquid lava: one about 900 feet in 
diameter, and the other above 3000 feet in length, and 
nearly 2000 feet in width. Both these lakes of fire flowed 
in a continued stream towards the south end of the pit, at 
which point was exhibited one of the most appaJling and 
maffnificent spectacles in nature, — a vast cauldron of lava, 
in furious ebullition, rolling and tumbling in fiery waves, 
sometimes spouting up to we height of ^ or 70 feet, and 
rapidly hurrying along, until it precipitated itself through 
an arch about 400 feet in width, and 40 feet in height, into 
a yawning chasm of unknown depth. From uiis tre* 
mendous, but unseen, laboratory of nature, immense masses 
were thrown back with great violence, and literally spun 
into minute p;la88-like filaments, which were carried oy the 
wind in aU directions. The sound issuing from this arch- 
way baffles all description : ^^that of the whole steam-engines 
in the world," says Mr. Douglas, ^< would be a whisper to 
it."— Miss ISobnun's ^eereaiwns m Physical Geograj^^ 
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THE TOWV or JOAKVIVA. 



The Turkish government has many peculiarities that 
distinguish it from European states, and foremost of 
these is the administration of its provinces hy means of 
Pachas. This institution, though in its principle perhaps 
not very different from that of the suzerainties of the 
feudal system, presents such a systematic course of ex- 
tortion, bribery, and rebellion, and is, as a whole, so little 
like anything that the history of Christendom offers to 
our notice, that it is of itself sufficient to impress upon 
the country a distinct character, and without some ac- 
quaintance with the system, any account of Turkey must 
be but imperfectly comprehended. We accordingly fur- 
nish a sketch of the career of a Turkish pacha, the 
substance of which we borrow from Colonel Napier. 

The Sultan, seldom removing from Constantinople, is 
there surrounded by a cabinet, termed the Divan, which 
appoints as the governor of a distant province, that one 
among the numerous class of the Sultan's personal attend- 
ants, who either bribes, or promises to bribe, them most 
largely. The government is sometimes not even vacant 
when the post is sold, but should the pacha have become 
obnoxious to the sultan or his government, a messenger is 
despatched to bowstring him and bring his head to 
Constantinople; this, if the governor be weak or taken 
by surprise, is often accomplished without difficulty: but 
in other cases, the messenger is waylaid and munlered, 
and the event only serves to wring a bribe from the in- 
tended victim. The purchaser then has to wait an indefi- 
nite time till further steps are taken, which he very 
patiently does, well-knowing that the bowstring Fould be 
the reward of any other conduct. 

When he at length gains possession, his first measure 
is to solve what is said to be the grand problem of Turk- 
ish government, namely, how far he may plunder his sub- 
jects without occasioning a rebellion too formidable for 
him to put down. This point settled, his tribute remitted, 
and his promised bribes to the Divan punctually paid, 
with a handsome additional sum as a retaining fee, the 
new pacha is generally allowed to go on peaceably, as 
far as regards the Porte, for a few years. Then similar 



means to those tnat procured his rise are employed to 
work his downfall. His subjects have from the first 
preferred complaints against him, and now that he is 
presumed to be rich, these are regarded. His government 
is in the market, and he, aware of the fact, endeavours 
to meet the danger by bribing more largely than before, 
^t length, having reached the point of endurance, he 
atttempts to conciliate his people by relaxing somewhat 
of his extortions; and these, knowing that the arrival of 
a new governor is invariably followed by greater oppres- 
sion than ever, are sometimes induced to make common 
cause with him. His bribes now become less than before ; 
his government b sold, and a messenger despatched for 
his head, who, however, not unfrequentiy loses his own. 
Next conies the new pacha, with an army, if he can 
raise one; and then follows a war, which usually ends by 
one party outwitting the other, and putting him to death, 
with circumstances of treachery and cruelty of which 
European readers can form no adequate conception. 

This matter premised, we may now proceed to the 
description of Joannina, once the capital of Ali Pacha, 
whose eventful life, of which we may one day give a 
sketch, well exhibits the blood-stained and checkered 
career of a Turkish governor. 

THE PASHALIC OF JOANNINA. 
Joannina is the chief town in a pashalic of the same 
name, situated in Albania, a province near the north- 
west boundary of European Turkey. It owes nearly aU 
the celebrity which it has attidned, to the power and in- 
fluence of Ali Pacha, who made it his residence. The 
town is not far from the eastern shore of the Adriatic, 
and is in the immediate vicinity of some of the Ionian 
Islands. 

At a distance of about sixty miles north-west of the 
Morea, a small gulf branch^ out from the 'Adriatic, 
called the Gulf of Arta; at the entrance of which is a 
commercial town of some importance, called Prevesa. 
Forty miles northward of Prevesa stands the town 
of Joaanina, the approach to which, from the south, is 
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described by trayellers as being very beautiftil. Dr. Hoi • 
land thus describes the scehe which presents itself, when 
the traveller has approached within two miles of the city. 

A large lake spreads its waters along the base of a lofty 
and precipitous mountain, which forms the first ridge of 
Pindus, on this side, and which, as I had afterwards iBason 
to believe, attains an elevation of more than 2500 feet abov^ 
the level of the plain. Opposed to the highest summit of 
this mountain, and to a small island which lies at its base, 
a peninsula stretches forward into the lake from Its western 
shore, terminated by a perpendicular face of rock. Tliis 
peninsula forms the fortress of Joannina ; a lofty wall ib its 
barrier on the land side ; the waters which lie around its 
outer clifis, reflect fVom Iheit surface the iiTec:ular, yet 
splendid outline of a Turkish seraglio, and the domes and 
minorete of two Turkish mosques, environed by ancient 
cypzesses. The eye, receding Mckwards from the fortress 
or the pehinsula. reposes upon the whole extent of the city, 
OS it stretches along tjie Western borders of the lake : — ^re- 
pose« hideed, it ma^ be called^ since both the reality and 
the mncy combine^ m giving to the scenery the character of 
a vast and beautiful picture^ i^read out before the sight* 

The length of the lake, oii the borders of which the 
town of Joannina is situated, is about six miles, and its 
greatest breadth two ; but dt the point where the penin- 
sula juts out into the lake, the breadth of ihe latter is 
very small. The city extends along the greater part of 
the western shore of the lake, and stretches, in widths 
from the lake to a row of low eminences, about a mile 
and a half distant f^om it. The interior aspect of the 
town is said to be rather gloomy, except At some parti- 
cular spots. The streets ore very toHuous^ so as to 
pve a stronger a great deal of embarrasslnent in nA hli^ 
any destined part of the town ; and those in which this 
lowest classes of the inhabitants dwell, contain little but 
wretched mud-built cottages, and are in the outskirts of 
the city. The habitations of the middle ranks make a 
nearer a|>proach to comfort, being constructed of wood, 
with a smkll open gallery under Uie projecting roof; 
altogether dissimiUr to the cottages of Switzerland. 
The dwelUngs of the higher classes, both Greeks and 
Turks> partake more <^ an Oriented character, being 
quadrangular structures sutroUnding an open court, and 
having wide galleries running round the sides: the con- 
strubtion of these houses is such as to be extremely con- 
venient in a warm climate; but, exten^ly, they have 
more the appearance of prisons than of houses, for they 
present little mote to th* eye than loft^ walls, with mas- 
sive dmible gatesy and windews (if any) at the top of the 
' building. 

The bazaars form, iti Joannina, as well as in other 
Turkish towns, the most bustling i^d attractive feature 
in the plaee. Tliey cdnsist of ten or twelve streets, in- 
tersectiiig each other at irre^kr angles : they are narrow, 
and are rendered lutiier dark by the low projecting roofs, 
and by ihe large wooden booms in which the goods are 
exposed For stue. Eadi bazaar is appropriated to the 
sale of one particukr class of goods; for instance, there 
is one occupied by those who deal in jewellery, and other 
ornamental articles; a second, by the dealers in pelisses, 
Turkish shawls, and other articles of dress ; a third, by 
the retwters of common cotton goods ; a fourth, by the 
dealers in grocery, tobacco, dried fruits, &c.; a fifth, by 
those who sell hookah and Meerschaum pipes, wooden 
trinkets, Ac.; a sixth, by the dealers in coloured leather, 
and Turkish slippers; And one or two others. Some of 
thtese bazaars, especially those in which jewellery and arti- 
cles of dress are sold, are richly and abundantly furnished. 

Joannina contains sixteen mosques, each standing on 
an open space of ground, and generally surrounded by 
large cypresses. There are also about seven or eight 
Greek churches, Joannina being the seat of a Greek 
archbishop. 

The seraglios, or palaces of the pacha, are very large 
and important buildings. The chief one is lofty in itself. 
And situated on the most lofty spot in the dty : it is 



principally built of wood, but is supported and sur- 
rounded by high and massivt» stone walls, on different 
parts of which cannon are mounted. The palace itself 
IS built entirely in the Turkish style, with roofs project- 
ing h.t beyond the ikce of the building; windows dis- 
posed in long rows underneath; and walls richly deco* 
rated with paintings, occasionally landscape, but more 
generally what is merely ornamental, and without any 
uniform design^ The entrance to the seraglio is very 
tnean, being under a btoad woodeti gateway, within 
which is a large irregular area, two si<fc8 of which are 
formed by tiie buildings of the seraglio. On cH)ssing 
this area, a dark stone stiircase leads to iui wxM hall, 
from which an entrance leads into a lohg and lofty 
apartment, contiguous to the audience fehainbe)- x^i the 
pacha. This last mentioned apartitieklt is decorated 
in a somewhat gaudy style^ the previuling coloutrs, as 
Well of the walls and ceiling as of the furhitutie, being 
crimson, blue^ Aiid yellow. Hie ceiling is divided ihto 
squares by woodwork vfery curiously aiid delicately cahvcd, 
the interior of each Square being decorated in crimson 
and gold. Pilasters are art*aiiged at equid disbinces round 
the wallSi and on thebfe are huhg sabties, diggers, oistols, 
&C., all profusely omamettted with told Und jewels^ A 
carpet covers the floor; Midi houhd Uinre 6ides of the 
rooni are ranged iltVet^r, of pUtfoiiftis, aboUt fifteen 
ihches highly and cbver^d mth (cushions of crimson satin. 
A hearth, lor buhning wt)bd t\ieU te situated At one side 
of tbc robtnj And ovet ii Is A J>fojecting chimney, rising 
in Ihe form of a feonical tanopvi superbly ornamented 
p\ih gilding. Hiift description of ihfe fetyle of decoration 
\Yi tbe audience thainb^i\ will servts io convey A general 
ideA of all the state apartments, in which a strange mix- 
ture of gaudiness and barbarity is observable, but very 
little real taste. 

Perhaps the most beautifiil structure in the town is 
the pavilion of the pacha, siiuated ih the northern stlburb. 
This pavilion is in ihe middle of a gardeii, and consists 
of a great saloon, two hundred and foHy feet ih circtim- 
ference : its outline is hot a perfect circfe, but is fofmcd 
by the curves of four separate areas or recesses, wbich are 
all open to the gireal circular area that occupiigis the centre 
of the building. The curve of each recess contains nine 
windows; and there are two also at thie entrance Into the 
pavilion. The pavement is of marble, with A lar^ and 
deep marble basin in it^ centre: in the midsi df thi^ 
basin stands the model of a pjrramidal fortress, mounted 
with dutnerous cannon, from each of which a fel d^e'au 
issues, meeting the other jets from cAhnbn on the outer 
circumference of the basin. Attached to one o^ the pil- 
lars of the pavilion is a small organ, which plays While 
the water is flowing. 

The peninsula, of which we have before spoke«> 
widens as it advances into the lake, an<i is termihated by 
two distinct promontories of rock; on one of which 
stands a large Turkish mosque, its loily miharet, and 
extensive piazzas, shaded by the cypresses surrounding 
it. On the other promontoir is situated the old seraglio 
of the pachas of Joannina, mhabited by tbem previou'ii 
to the erection of the one which we have described, but 
now chiefly inhabited by officers and soldiers of the 
pacha's guard iTie whole of the peninsula is fortified, 
so as to form a little town in itself, insulated froth the 
rest of the city by a lofly stone wall, and a bi-oad moat 
which admits the waters of the lake. 

The banks of the lake are studded witb nuinerbUs ob- 
jects of a picturesque nature, such as the Great Seraglio, 
which seems to rise directly from the shbi^ ; a painted 
kiosk, projecting over the water, below the rocks of the 
old seraglio ; a convent of dervishes, shaded by trees, to- 
wards the north. But the most attractive object is bne 
which owes nothing to the hand of man, viz., the moun- 
tain ridge which bocks the city, and which rises to a 
height of nearly three thousand feet: this range forms 
a continuous boundary to the volley ixx which the lake is 
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situated, rising from the water's edge, in the part oppo- 
site to Joanuina, with an abruptness a^d majesty of outUne 
which has much of the sublime in it; i^ precipitous 
front is intersected by the ravines of fnountain torrents, 
the borders of which, expanding as they approach t)ie 
lake, are covert with "ffpod^ and fors^ the shelter to 
many small vill^ge^. 

The lake is rather incQUsidoiraU'i }0. depth, s|nd i^ ter- 
minated at each ei^treinity by Iqw in^shy lapdi there is 
an outlet towards the northi by which thp wa^r of the 
lake flows to another small lal^e ah^Ht si^ iniles distant 
from the city. The wat0r which thus flows from one 
lake to the other, after haying pass^ throi^g^ the second 
lake, suddenly enters a subterranean passage underneath 
some limestone hilb, and appears again at a considerable 
distance. The supply of watef to both lake^, is derived 
from springs, and from the yanou? inountain torrents 
which descend into theiPf 

There is a considerable amount of trade carried on at 
Joannina. The chief article of importatioi^, is cloth of 
French and German manufacture : this reaches them by 
way of Leipsic, and the demand for it is very consider- 
able, since all the rich Greeks and Turks, not only in 
Albania, but abo in parts of Roumelia, aud the Morea, 
purchase at Joannina the doth £Dr their loose robes and 
winter pelbses. \\^thin the last few years, English 
cloths have also found a market at this place. Th^ 
articles of exportation are, oil, wool, corn, ^nd tobacco, 
for the Italian porta; and for inland circulation, through 
Albania and Roumelia, spun cottons, stocks of guns and 
pistols .mounted in chased silver, embroidered velyets, 
stuffs, and cloths, l^nge flocks of sheep and goats, i^id 
droves of cattle and horses, are collected from the Alba- 
nian hills, and sold at an annual fair held near the town: 
the horses are generally sold again to inhabitants of 
Albania; but the cattle, sheep, and goats, usually go to 
the Ionian Islands. 

In concluding this slight description of Joannina, we 
must remark that the town was the scene of many des- 
perate conflicts between the Turks and the Albanians, 
during the latter part of the life of Ali Pacha, and that 
these contests have probably made some alterations 
in the buildings and arrangement of the town; but as 
there have been very few recent travellers to that part of 
Turkey, we are not exactly in a position to state what 
these changes or alterations jaaj have been. Every- 
thing relating to the natural beauties of the spot, must, 
however, be nearly or quite the same as they were before, 
whatever be the turmoils and strifes of ambitious men : 
the palaces and houses made by men, may be destroyed 
by tncm ; but the mountains and valleys remain, endurinfi^ 
witnesses of the power of the Great Creator who formea 
them. 



LovB OF HoMB. — ^Wh^ver strengthens opr attachments 
(s fayourabi^ both to individual and national character. 
Our home, — our birth-place,-^-our native land I Think for 
t^ while wliat the virtues are which arise out of the feelings 
connected with these words ; and if thou hadst any intellec- 
tual eyes, thou wilt then perceive the connection between 
topography and patriotism* Show me a man who cares no 
more for one place than another, and I will show vou in th^ 
same person one who loves notbinjB^ hut himseli. ^ware 
of those who are homeless by choipe! You have no hold 
on a human being whos^ afectipns are without a tsp-root. 
Vagabond and rogue are convertible terms ; and with how 
much propriety, any one may understand whp knows what 
are the habits of the wandering classes^ such as gipsies, 
tinkers^ and potters. — The Doctor, 



Thx history oi creation is, itself, the history of God's 
government; and nothing short of absolute idiotism, rather 
than mere ignorance, could believe it possible that this 
incalculably complicated, multi£arious, and inconceivably 
extended universe, could preserve its order without a 
goyexmneal,— llieinii&ocH. ^ 



ON CHESS. 
i. Origin and Antiquity qv the Game. 

The origin of the gamp of Chess has been the subject of 
very laborious research and warm argument; and, al- 
though the results are by no means satisfactory, yet the 
inquiry has afforded a good deal of valuable and amusing 
information ; a selection from which will probably be in- 
teresting to the general reader, as well as to the amateurs 
of this noble and scientific game. 

Some historians have referred the invention of chess 
to the philosopher ]jferxes; others to the Grecian prince 
Palamedes; some to the brothers Lydo and Tyrrhene; 
and others, again, to the Egyptians. The Chinese, the 
Hindoos, and the Persians, also prefer their claims to be 
considered as the originators of chess, but the testimonies 
of writers, in general, prove nothing except the very 
remote antiquity of the game. 

In examining the testimonies of various writers, on » 
subject so obscure, we must always make considerable 
allowance for that prejudice in favour of certain opinions 
which habit and local circumstances apart from sound 
reasoning have tended to confirm. Thus, a historian 
who has passed much of his time in India, studying the 
manners and customs of the native tribes, tracing out 
their history, translating their legends, and copying thei^ 
monuments, would almost unconsciously support against 
any other, the cUdms of such a people to any remarkable 
invention. The same remark applies to the historian of 
the Chinese, of the Egyptians, of the Greeks, and other 
ancient nations ; and, accordingly, we find that each of 
these nations has its advocate in English literature. 

The first writer that w^ shall mention, is Mr. James 
Christie, whq has written a quarto volume, entitled, An 
Inquit^ into the Ancient Greek Game, supposed to 
have been invented by Palamedes, antecedent to the 
Siege of Troy- It is, however, generally agreed that 
the claims of the ancient Greeks to the mventioi^ are 
unfounded. Palamedes lived during the Trojan war, 
and was so renowned for his sagacity, that almost every 
early discovery was ascribed to him* The whole of the 
claim of Palamedes rests upon the definition of the 
game of pebbles, verptuh as played by the Greeks. 
Tills game was played with white and black pebbles, and 
was invented by Palamedes, as appears by a line in Uie 
first book of Homer*s Odyssey. 

' The claim of the Romans is equally unfounded: a 
game, something like dice, is spoken of by their writers, 
which has been mistaken for chess. 

Mr. Irwin, in a letter to the Earl of Charlemont, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy , 
supports the claims of the Chinese, in whose Concum, or 
Annals, appears the following passage : 

Three hundred and seventy-nine years after the time of 
Ponfuciu% or 1965 years ago, Hung-cocLu, king of Kiang- 
nan, sent an expedition into the Shen-si country, under 'ue 
command of a mandarin, c^led Hui-sing, to conquer it. 
After one successful campaign, the soldiers were put into 
winter quarters ; where, nnding the weather mucn colder 
than what they had been accustomed to, and being also de- 
prived of their wives and families, the army, in general, 
became impatient of their situation, and clamorous to return 
home. Han-sing, upon this, revolved in his mind the bad 
consequences of complying with their wishes. The neces- 
sity of soothing his trpops, and reconciling them to their 
position, appeared urgent, in order to finish his opemtiona 
in the ensuing year. He was a man of genius, as well as a 
good soldier ; and, having contemplated some time on the 
subject, he invented the aame of chess, as well for an 
amusement to his men, in their vacant hours, as to inflame 
their military ardour, — the game being wholly founded on 
the principles of war. The stratagem succeeded to his wish. 
The soldiery were delighted with the game ; and forgot, in 
their daily contests for victory, the inconveniences of their 
post. In the 8prins^ the general took the field again • and 
in a few months, a<Kfed the rich country of Shen-si to the 
kingdom of Kiang-nan. Hung-cochu assumed the title of 
endpexoxv and Choa-payuen put an end to his life in deq^ur. 
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In the Chinese game of chesB, (which is called Chong- 
Artf, or the Royal Game,) the board is divided by a river 
in the middle, to separate the contending^ parties. The 
powers of the king are very limited: he is intrenched in a 
fort, and moves only in that space in every direction. 
There are also two pieces whose movements are distinct 
from any in the European game: viz., the Mandarin, 
which answers to our bishop in his station and sidelong 
course, but cannot, through age, cross the river: and a 
Rocket-boy stationed between the lines of each party, 
who acts with the motion of a rocket, by vaulting over a 
man, and taking his adversary at the other end of the 
board. Except that the king has two sons to support 
him instead of a queen, the game is like ours. 

From these considerations, Mr. Irwin infers that the 
game of chess is probably of Chinese origin; that the 
confined situation and powers of the king, resembling 
those of a monarch in the earlier periods of the world, 
favour the supposition, and that the agency of the prin- 
ces, in lieu of the queen, bespeaks forcibly the nature of 
the Chinese customs, which exclude females from all 
power. The princes, in the passage of the game through 
i^ersia, were changed into a single vizier, or minister of 
state, with the enlarged portion of delegated authority 
that exists there ; instead of whom, the European nations, 
with their usual gallantry, adopted a queen on their board. 
Mr. Irwin further infers, that the river between the par- 
ties is expressive of the general face of China, where a 
battle could scarcely be' fought without encountering an 
interruption of this kind, which the soldier was here 
taught to overcome; but that, on the introduction of the 
game into Persia, the board changed with the nature 
of the region, and the contest was decided on land. 

Sir William Jones, Dr. Hyde, and others, favour the 
claim of the Brahmins of India, and adduce the testi- 
mony of the Persians (who acknowledge that they re- 
ceived the g^ame from India in the sixth century,) as well 
as of certain ancient treatises on chess in the Sanscrit. 
The Brahmins relate, that one of their body contrived 
chess in the beginning of the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era to divert the melancholy of a love-sick princess ; 
but the more popular story is as follows : 

At the commencement of the fifth century of the 
Christian era, there lived in the Indies a very powerful 
prince, whose kingdom was situated towards where the 
Ganges discharges itself into the sea. He took to him- 
self the proud title of King of the Indies ; his father had 
forced a great number of sovereign princes to pay tribute 
to him, and submit themselves under his empire. The 
young monarch soon forgot that the love of the subjects 
for their king is the only solid support of his throne : he 
oppressed the people by his tyranny; and the tributary 
princes were preparing to throw off the yoke. A Brahmin 
named Sissa, touched with the misfortunes of his country, 
and resolved to make the prince open his eyes to the fatal 
tendency of his conduct, invented the game of chess, 
wherein the king, although the most considerable of all 
the pieces, is bot£ impotent either to attack or to defend 
himself against his enemies, without the assistance of his 
subjects. 

The new game soon became so famous, that the king 
wished to learn it. The Brahmin Sissa was selected to 
teach it him, and under the pretext of expliuning the rules 
of the game, and showing him the skill requir^ to make 
use of the other pieces for the king*s defence, soon made 
him perceive and relish important truths, which he had 
hitherto refused to hear. The king rigidly applied the 
Brahmin's lessons to his own circumstances, and feeling 
that his real strength must consist in his people's confi- 
dence and love, averted, by a timely alteration of his con- 
duct, those misfortunes which seemed to be comiiig upon 
him. 

Out of gratitude to the Brahmin, the prince left him to 
choose his own 'reward. The Brahmin requested thai a 
number of grains of com, equal to the number of the 



squares of the chess board, might be given him, one for 
the first, two for the second, four for the third, and so on, 
doubling always to the sixty-fourth. Ti.e king, astoni- 
shed at the seeming modesty and reasonableness of the 
demand, granted it immediately; but when his officers 
had made a calculation, they found that the king's grant 
exceeded the value of all his treasures. The Brahmin 
availed himself of this opportunity, to show how neces- 
sary it was for kings to be upon tneir guard. 

The game of chess has been known from the time of 
its invention or introduction in Hindustan, by the name 
of Chaturanga, or the four members of an army, viz., 
elephante, horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers. 

Sir William Jones informs us, that by a natural corrup- 
tion of the pure Sanscrit word, it was changed by the old 
Persians into Chairang; but the Arabs, who soon after 
took possession of their country, had neither the initial 
or fiiud letter of that word in tneir alphabet, and conse- 
quently altered it further into Shatranj, which soon found 
its way into modem Persian, and at length into the dialects 
of India, where the true derivation of the name is known 
only to the learned; and thus has a very significant word 
in the sacred language of the Brahmins been transformed 
by successive changes, into Asedrez, Scacckiy Uchecs, 
CheM. Our learnt author thinks that the simpler 
game, as now played in Europe and Asia, was invented 
by a single effort of some great genius, and not com- 
pleted by gradual improvements. He informs us that 
no account of the game has hitherto been discovered in 
the classical writings of the Brahmins, though it is con- 
fidently asserted, that Sanscrit books on chess exist* 
He describes a very ancient Indian game of the same 
kind, but more complex, and, in his opinion, more modem 
than the simple chess of the Persians. 



Anecdote op Sir Ralph Abbbcbombte. — ^When Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie was commander-in-chief of Ireland, he visited 
Kilkenny, and stopped a few days there. In early life, Sir 
Ralph had been quartered there, then a subaltom officer. 
He was in the habit of going down the river to fish ; there 
was a young man and his wife, of the name of Dunfy, who 
invariably invited him into their cabin, near the river, and 
were so partial to him, they gave him, on many occasions, 
the best fare they had, such as potatoes, eg^, and milk, 
which he, with pleasure, partook of wiUi them. His regi- 
ment left Kilkenny, and he never had an opportunity of 
visiting it after, until this period. The day after Su" Ralph 
arrived, he walked down, imaecoinpanied by any one, to 
his old haunt, and stopping at the door of nis once kind 
friend, Dunfy, found him and his wife living, then an old 
couple, with a family grown up. Sir Ralph asked them if 
their names were Dunfy : they replied in the affirmative ; 
he then said, ''Do you recollect an officer of the name of 
Abercrombie, that frequently visited your cottac^e when 
fishing in the river some years ago?" "Recollect," said the 
old man, ''we do, indeed, sir, and often inquired for him; 
at last, we heard he was dead, and heartily soiry for him 
we were, for he was a good creature, and had no pride : he 
used to sit down with us in our poor cabin, and sometimes 
taste our humble fare." "In troth," said the old woman, 
"we would share with him now, was he alive" — at the 
same time giving an expressive look at her husband, as if 
in sorrow for him. To tneir great surprise and joy, he told 
them that he vras the same Abercombie that they had 
known. He then put a one hundred pound note into the 
old man*s band, and wishing him, his wife, and family, all 
happiness, expressed his grateful sense of lus former kind- 
ness to him. Judge their surprise, on going into the town 
of Kilkenny, to hear that their kind benefactor was then 
eommander^in-chief of Ireland. — The Veteran, 



What is unknown admits of an interminable phraseology, 
while real knowledge can be condensed in a few words. — 
Macculloch. 
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ON ANCIENT CRYPTS 
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In detaOs reiacing to architecture, we meet with fre- 
quent mention of a portion of an ecclesiastical edifice 
cisdled the Crypt. This name appears to have varied 
somewhat in its application; for several of the places 
which we now call crypts, differ in some respects from 
those which in former times hore that name. Grenerallv 
speaking, however, we may say that a crypt (the Gredc 
word signifies a place of concealment) is a subterraneous 
vault, or chapel, constructed beneath the high altar, or 
eastern end of many cathedral, abbey, and collegiate 
churches, for preserving the bodies of martyrs and holy 
persons, and for the performance of Divine Worship. 

Catacombs, or subterraneous places, used among the 
ancients for the burial of their dead, were resorted to by 
the primitive Christians as places of security from their 
persecutors, and this, doubtless, from the knowledge that 
such receptacles were deemed sacred and inviolable, and 
might therefore be expected to afford them a sure retreat. 
Some authors have maintained the strange idea that the 
Christians themselves were the excavators of the cata- 
combs; but the vast extent of these subterranean gal- 
leries, as they exist at Rome, Naples, Syracuse, &c^ and 
the inability of the persecuted flock to carry on such 
undertakings, have only to be considered, to make this 
opinion appear very extravagant and absurd. 

Doubtless, the Christians took these catacombs, as 
they naturally nresented themselves as places of retreat: 



they became their places of abode, their churches, and 
their burial-places ; and around the tombs of the earlier 
saints and martyrs, there deposited, they met together, 
to encourage each other in their holy faith, and to per- 
form the rites of their religion. When the persecution 
ceased, and they were no longer obliged to hide them- 
selves from the malice of enemies, but were at liberty to 
raise public edifices for the performance of Divine Wor- 
ship, they naturally chose out such situations for this 
purpose as should mark the remains of their martyred 
relatives or friends which lay beneath ; and gradually as 
these remains came to be considered as endowed with 
peculiar sanctity, it became the rule never to consecrate 
an altar till the remains of some saint were placed 
within its bosom, or under its base. When churches 
were required at places distant from the catacombs, simi- 
lar excavations, but smaller in extent, were made beneath 
the altars, and relics transferred to them. The exca- 
vation just alluded to was the crypt, or vault, which was 
partly raised above the level of the floor, and partly 
sunk beneath it. The descent to the crypt was by a 
number of steps in the nave, or transept, and other steps 
ascended from it to that part of the sanctuary immedi- 
ately over the crypt. The contents of the crypt were 
seen from above, through grated apertures; and over 
the tomb of the saint was placed the altar. These crypts 
were likewise furnished with all the requisites for wor- 
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ship; and m the writings of WiUiam Thom» the monk 
of Canterbury, mention is made of a particular collect 
to be said in the service performed in crypts. Thu? the 
crypt, as well as being the depository of the bodies or 
limbs of departed saints (for where the whole body could 
not be obtained, a limb was regarded by the devoteea 
with almost equal reverence), was also a sort of subter- 
raneous church or chapel, and, according to the reputa- 
tion for sanctity borne by the person whose remains it 
enclosed, was thronged with worshippers, and honoured 
with exterior embellishments in the grandeur of the 
edifice raised above it. The church of San Martino, at 
Rome, was raised in the year 500, by Pope £fyiiimachus» 
over a subterraneous chapel, or oiypt, which contained 
the bodv of Pope Sylvester; and Su Peter's, at Rome^ 
was built above the crypt of thei martyrs that suffered in 
the circus of Nero. 

Crypts are also found unconnected with any ?e)lgious 
edifice; but forming in themselves both temple aud 
tomb. About a quarter of a mile northward or Laodi^^ 
cea, in Syria, are several such crypts, or sepulchral 
chambers, hollowed in the rocky grounds and varying 
from ten to thirty feet square, In moat of these oryptt 
there is a range of narrow cells, each large enough to 
receive one cofln in width, and two or three in length* 
In one crypt, named after St. Teokla, is a fbuntaiU) tp 
which the Greek Christians used to bring diseased per- 
sons, for the anticipated recovery of their health, by 
ablution in the fountain. Jerusalem and its neighbour- 
hood contains many crypts, in which are stone benches, 
instead of cells, for the reception of coiBns. How far 
sepulchres of this kind were in use in Syria, before the 
Christian era, is uncertain ; but the sepulchre in which 
our Saviour was laid is described by the Evangelists as 
being hewn out of a solid rock; and, from the circum- 
stance that Mary and John had to stoop dovm, in order 
to look into the sepulchre, we may infer that the sepul- 
chre was below the level of the ground. There are 
many sepulchres in and around the Mount of Olives, 
which appear to have been used as burial-places for holy 
persons. 

This custom of placing the last earthly remains of 
inspired or holy men apart from those of other persons, 
was adopted by the Church of Rome; but with many of 
those debasing and irreligious infringements which that 
church made in the middle ages, and by which the 
Romish Calendar became crowded with saints of human 
creation. When the Gothic cathedrals of Europe were 
built, the construction of a crypt, probably for some such 
purpose as we have indicated, was very common; and 
among them are the crypts beneath Canterbury, York, 
and Winchester Cathedrals, and those beneath the 
churches of Grimbald, Christ Church, Wimbum, Dor- 
chester, Grantham, Peterborough, Waverley, Wells, &c. 

In Protestant countries the crvpts are seldom now 
used, either for sepulchres or for chapels ; indeed so long 
have most of them been disused, that many writers are 
in doubt whether they were originally designed for se- 
pulchres or for chapels. In Buildwas Abbey Church, 
Shropshire, there is a crypt, beneath the north transept, 
extending the whole length of the transept from east to 
west, and about half its width from north to south. The 
principal entrance to this crypt was at the west end, by 
a flight of steps out of the cloister; and there seems to 
have been also a doorway in the northern wall of the 
crypt. This subterranean vault, whatever may have 
been its original destination, has long been used as a 
cellar. 

Canterbury Cathedral contains a vast vault, or rather 
series of vaults, which is called the crypt, or undercroft, 
and which is supported by numerous piers and massive 
columns. This crypt, if such be its real nature, appears 
to be much larger than the generality of such vaults. 

Other crypts, as we have said, are to be found be- 
neath many cathedrals and ancient churches^; but it will 



be sufficient fw ui here briefly to notice tiiat whieh is 
represented in the wood-cut at the head of this article, 
and which is the crypt beneath the ancient church of 
Lastingham, in the north riding of Yorkshire. 

Lastingham Church is situated about five miles from 
Kirby Mooi^sidci in the mountainous part of the north 
riding, and is so ancient that great diversity of opinion 
exists as to many points connected with its history. 
According to Bede, a small monastery was founded oa 
this spot by Bishop Cedd, during the time of the Hep- 
tarchy, both as a place of worship and as a sepulchre. 
When the bishop died, he was buried on the outside of 
the monaster? i buf iu process of time a stone church 
was built in tne monastery, and the body of the prelate 
was buried at the right-hand side of the altar. 

During the two centuries which immediately preceded 
the Norman conquest of England, very tittle is uiown of 
Lastingham Monastery } but it is supposed to have been 
ruined and destroyed during the Danish w«rs of those 
times. We find that iu 1078 Lastingham was included 
in the royal demesne, and that StepheUi abbot of Whitby, 
soHcited permission to establish a new monastery <^t 
Lastiughawi on account of the exposure of Whitby 
Abbey to pirates and robbers. From tlvat tine scarcely 
anytmng is known of Lastingham Monastery or Church. 
The latter became a parodUal church at some subse- 
quent periods but at what time is not now known. 

The erypt underneath this church has by many per- 
sons been supposed to be of Saxon construction, the 
remnant of the monastic church built before the Con- 
quest; but Mr. Britton considers it to be a specimen 
of the early Norman style, and to have formed part of 
the monastery built by the abbot fS Whitby, alter his 
removal to lAstingham, since it corresponds with other 
known crypts of the Norman affe, in die missive cha- 
racter, forms and ornaments of the columns, and the 
simplicity of the groming and arches. The erypt is 
about forty-one feet in length, from east to west, and 
twenty-two in width, from north to south* The present 
entrance descends by a trap*door and flis^t or steps 
fVom the west end of the nave of the diurcn } hut ther^ 
was formerly another entrance from a vaults passage 
on the nortii side, which was traditionally rennrted to 
have extended to a distance of two or three nules froni 
the church, underground. On entering th^ erypt, how- 
ever, by the present entrance, at the west end, we come 
to a square vault, measuring about twenty-one feet each 
way, the roof being supported by four massive columns, 
nearly equidistant. On the eastern side of this square 
portion, and close to the north and south walls, are two 
loop-holes, which serve for windows. Between these 
loop-holes is an opening leading to another portion of 
the vault, nearly semi-circular, and measuring about 
eighteen feet by thirteen. At the eastern extremity of 
tms portion, and of the whole vault, is another loop-hole, 
serving tp admit a dim light to the crypt 

The sight of this ana similar structures may well 
serve to recal to our minds the period and the sufferings 
which first made it necessary for those who bore the 
name of Christ to seek for subterraneous places of 
worship ; nor can we do this without remembering our 
own superior privileges, and the reason w« have grate- 
fully to follow the faith of those who witnessed a good 
confession in the midst of so manv difficulties, and at a 
time when, to use the language oi our homilies, << They 
had but low poore conventicles, and simple oratoriea, 
yea, caves under the ground, called crypta^ wbere they 
for feare of persecution assembled secretly together," 



CHRisTiAHiry recommends itself to us at first si^ht by this 
peculiar presumption of its being the true religion, that it 
makes appUcation • to men as reasonable creatures, and 
claims our assent on account of the proofs whidi it offers, — 
AscsnisBop SncKjGiu 
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CALCULATING MACHINES. 
I. Napier's Bones. — The Ancient Abacus. 

A LARGE portion of those labours to which the human 
mind is directed, have fbr their object the more Speedy 
attainment of something which ci^ already be attained 
by slow means: what we term a new invention, a 
new process, or a new art, is not always a means of 
doing something whidi could not be efifected before, or 
without it, but is oftentimes only an improvement by 
which a givtn object can be attained better and more 
speedily. The same, to a certain extent, may be said of 
the processes of arithmetic: multiplication is not a 
totally different process from addition, — it is not, there- 
fore, a means of effecting that which could not be 
effected wiUiout it, but it is a speedier means of efi^ct- 
ing that which is within the scope of addition. When 
we multiply 12 by 8, we in effect add up 12 eight times ; 
but, by the aid of the multiplication table, we lose sight 
of the process of addition, and at once conclude that 12 
multiplied by 3 equals 96. So, likewise, division is but 
a speedier kind of subtraction ; for, if we have to divide 
24 by 6, we in effect subtract 6 four times over, by 
which we separate 24 into four parcels of 6 each. 

To one who has the multiplication table committed to 
memory, the performance of this process is as easy as 
that of addition; but, where this is not the case, the 
process of multiplication becomes rather tedious, as our 
forefathers 200 years ago very generally felt it to be : they 
were not then taught from infency the multiplication 
table, up to 12 times 12, any more than we now 
commonly learn it beyond that step. 

It was, therefore, to afford them aid that the celebrated 
Napier, the inventor of Logarithms, devised the litUe 
instrument, or series of instruments, known as ^' Napier's 
rods," or ** Napier's bones;" the mode of constructing 
which is as follows: — Provide several slips of oar^ 
wood, or metal, about nine times as long as they are 
broad; and divide each of them into 9 equal squares. 
Inscribe at the top square of each slip one of the num- 
bers of the natural series, 1, 2, 3, 4, ^c, to 9 inclusive. 
Then divide each of the remaining squares into two parts 
by a diagonal line drawn from the upper right nand 
comer to the lower left hand comer; and inscribe in 
each of these triangular divisions, proceeding downwards, 
the double, triple, quadmple, Stc, of the number in- 
scribed at the top; UJdng care, when the multiple con- 
sists of only one figure, to place it in the lower triangle, 
and when it consists of two, to place the units' figure in 
the lower triangle, and the ten's in the upper one. It 
will be necessary to have one of these slips or rods, the 
squares of which are not divided by a diagonal, but in- 
scribed with the natural numbers from 1 to 9 : this one 
is called the indeM-rod. It will be proper also to have 
several slips of each kind, so that there may be one fbr 
each particular figure. 

The rods being prepared, let us trace the process of 

multiplying, for instance, the number 6785 399. Arrange 

seven of the rods or slips inscribed at the top with the 

figures close to each other, and apply to them on the left 

hand the indei-rod. The arrangement will then be 

as in the annexed figure, a little inspection of which will 

show ihat we have a table of all the multiples of each 

figure in the multiplicand; and scarcely anything more 

will be' necessary than to transcribe them. Thus, for 

example, to multiply the above number by 6 : looking for 

6 on the index-rod, and opposite to it in the first square 

on the right hand, we find 54 : write down the 4 found 

in the lower triangle, and add the 5 in the upper one to 

the 4 in the lower triangle of the next square on the 

left, which makes 9 : write, down the 9, and then 

add the 6 in the upper triangle of that square to 

Mie 8 in the lower triiu^le of the next one to the lefl. 

Proceed in this manner, taking care to carry as in com- 



mon addition.; and we shall find the result to be 
40712394, or the product of 6785399 multiplied by 6. 




NAPIBS'S 



A little reflection will show that the same instrument 
would be available for a larger multiplier. Suppose 
that the same multiplicand is to be multiplied by 
889938. Write down the multiplicand and the multi- 
plier below it, in the usual manner; and as the first 
figure of the multiplier is 8, look for it in the index-rod, 
and by adding the diflerent figures in the triangles of 
the horizont^ column opposite to it, the resiUt will 
be 54283192, or the product of the above number by 
8. Then find the result of the figures in the horizontal 
column opposite to 3, and write the sum down as before, 
but carrying it one place farther to the left. Continue 
in this manner, until all the figures of the multiplier 
have been used; and if the several partial products be 
then added as usual, the total product, 5699314465262, 
will be the same as that resultmg ftom common multi- 
plication. 

Thus it will be seen that the process of multiplica- 
tion, as performed by Napier's rods, is nothing more 
than a series of additions ; so that a person totally igno- 
rant of multiplication may perform processes coming 
under that rule. The rods may also be made occasion- 
ally serviceable in shortening the process of division, 
especially when large sums are to be often divided by 
the same division. Thus: if the number 1492992 is to 
be divided by 432, and if the same division were fre- 
quently to occur, construct, in the manner before de- 
scribed, a table of the multiples of 432 by all the units. 



1 times 432 « 432 



e. 864 
^^1296 
=1728 
=2160 
=2692 
=3024 
=3456 
a«S8e8 



482)1492992(3456 
1296 




* Since 432 is not contained in the first three figures of 
the dividend, some multiple of it must be contained in 
the first four figures, viz., 1492. To find this multiple, 
look at the table, where it will be seen that the next less 
multiple of 432 is 1296, which stands opposite to 3. 
Write down 3 in the quotient, and 1296 under 1492; 
then subtract the former from the latter, and there will 
remain 196, to which if the next figure of the dividend 
be brought down, the result will be 1969. Again re- 
ferring to the table, we find that 1728, which stands 
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opposite to 4» is the greatest multiple of 43S contained 
in 1969: write down 4 therefore in the quotient, and 
subtract as before. By continuing the operation in this 
manner, it will be found that the other figures of the 
quotient are 5 and 6, and tliat there is no reminder. — 
We will here again remind the reader, that he must not 
test the excellence of such an expedient as this by the 
present state of knowledge on arithmetical subjects, but 
by the wants of society at the time when Napier Uved, 
more than two hundred years ago. 

A mechanical contrivance for facilitating the processes 
of arithmetic to uneducated persons, under the name of 
the Abacus, has been known in various countries for a 
long period. The principle of the instrument is, to ex- 
press numbers by tne relative position of .beads sliding 
upon wires, or of counters placed between lines. The 
Chinese abacus, called shwan-pany consists of several 
series of beads strung on brass wires, stretched from 
the top to the bottom of the instrument, and divided in 
the middle by a cross-piece from side to side. In the 
upper space every string has two beads, which are each 
counted for 5, and in the lower space every string has 
five beads, of different values, the first being counted as 
1, the second as 10, the third as 100, &c. This appara- 
tus is commonly used in the shops of China, and the 
natives are very expert in the working of it. The 
Grecian abacus was nearly the same as that of the 
Chinese, except that little ivory balls were used instead 
of beads. The Roman abacus differed a little from the 
Grecian, in having pins sliding in grooves, instead of beads 
or balls sliding on wires. The abacus used at the present 
day in some European countries is made as follows: 
—small counters are provided, and a sheet of paper is 
ruled with parallel lines, each two being at such a dis- 
tance as may be at least equal to twice the diameter of 
the counter. Then the value of the lines thus drawn, 
and of the spaces between them, increases from the 
lowest to the highest in a tenfold proportion : thus : — 
counters placed upon the first line signify so many units 
or ones ; on the second line, tens ; on the third line, hun- 
dreds ; on the fourth line, thousands ; and so on. In like 
manner, a counter placed in the first space, between the 
first and second lines, denotes 5 ; on the space next above 
it, 60 ; on the third space, 600, on the fourth space, 6000; 
and so on. So that there are never more than four count- 
ers placed on any line, nor more than one in any space; 
this being of the same value as five counters on the next 
line below. Thus, 47382 is indicated in this manner : — 
two counters on the lower line implying units 2 ; three on 
the second line, and one in the space above it, indicating 
conjointly 80 ; 3 on the third line, for 300 ; 2 on the 
fourth line, and 1 in the space above it, for 7000; and 
4 on the fifth line for 40,000. 

Numerous contrivances have been from time to time in- 
troduced, bearing resemblance more or less to the abacus, 
or to Napier's rods. Mr. Gamaliel Smethurst, in the 
forty-sixth volume of the Philosophieal Trant€ietum$y 
described a variation of the Chinese shwan-pan, which 
appeared to him to increase its tteefulness ; for besides 
teaching arithmetic to persons ignorant of it, he deemed 
it useful ^to examine accounts by; for, as the person will, 
by the shwan-pan, work it in quite a different way, it 
will serve as if another person had gone through the 
account; if it proves right with the written one, they 
may rest assured the work is true." Many other indi- 
viduals have likewise directed their attention to this sub- 
ject. Sir Samuel Moreland published, in 1 673, an account 
of two arithmetical machines, the construction of which 
however, he did not explain. Leibnitz, Poleni, Perrault, 
Lespine, Boistissandeau, and others devised machines, 
having a similar object in view. As there is a good 
deal of similarity between many of these contrivances, 
we will not stay to describe them, but will, in another 
article, speak of the ingenious means by which Dr. Saun- 
dersou; the blind mathematician^ established a kind of 



palpable arithmetic ; and also of a calculating machine 
mvented by Pascal. 

The reader should know that the words ^'calculate" 
and << calculation" are derived from the Latin word cat- 
culuiy a counter, or pebble: hence, among th6 Romans, 
accoimtants were called ccdculatorei. 



THE BURNT PILLAR AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

Various writers have described a remarkable column 
standing in the city of Constantinople, but I have not 
found two that give the same account of it. In order to 
describe it as I found it, I must differ from them all. It 
is situated in one of the principal streets of Stamboul, 
(Constantinople,) near the Chatladi gate, and is said to 
have derived its modem name from having been burnt 
by fire. There is a story current, both among the 
l^anks and Turks, that some Jews burnt it, and melted 
the gold plates with which it is said to have been covered; 
but the story, though universally believed, is not worthy 
of the slightest credit, as nothing like auihority or date 
can be given for it. Hobhouse says it is called the 
Burnt Pillar from its burnt appearance, and certainly to 
a casual observer it does appear as if it had been burnt by 
fire ; yet, on a close and careful examination, I could not 
find one vestige of fire ever having touched it ; in fact 
it owea its black and burnt appearance to time and the 
elements. The first time I visited it, there were houses 
built on two sides of it; the other two were open, and 
dug round for the purpose of building: and on my second 
visit, a few months after, I found a new and elegant white 
stone gruard-house, giving to its base the appearance in 
the engraving. In consequence of the ground being dug 
all around it, I had an opportunity of observing the nature 
of the foundation as well as the pedestal, which I found 
of the most solid structure. 

The pillar consists of six blocks of red granite or por- 
phyry, each about ten feet high, and six in diameter. The 
capital consists of twelve rows of masonry, and the 
whole is crowned by a square row of stones about 
eighteen inches high. 

Hobhouse calls it ninety feet high, but I think that an 
actual measurement with instruments would bring it very 
dose upon one hundred and ^Lye^ as I was very careful in 
comparing one point with another, and measuring it. It 
is encircled with fourteen iron hoops, of a much more 
modem date than the pillar itself, and these have evi- 
dently been put on to prevent the stone coming off in 
largre scales, as it appears prone to do : in fact, at the 
time I saw it, there were various loose fragments which 
were only held to the body of the column by these hoops» 
and many places from which other pieces had fallen. 

Hobhouse says that these hoops conceal the joints of 
the pillar, but in that he is mistaken, as the joints are 
marked by the wreath of laurel, about twelve inches 
deep, round the bottom of each block of stone. He is 
correct, however, in saying that the hoops are of iron, 
and it is difficult to imagine how Wheler made such a 
mistake as to call them brass. 

Toumefort, who visited Constantinople in 1700, says 
that it is composed of "porphyry stones, the junctures 
hid by copper rings." If such were the case in his day the 
rings must have been taken away, as, with the exception 
of Uie iron hoops, there is no metal about it. Pococke says 
that it originally consisted of ten blocks, and that teven of 
these now remain; and he describes the masonry on 
the top so accurately, that there is no doubt it remains 
now as in his day; yet there are only six blocks. The 
inscription upon the top is in Greek, much dilapidated, 
and too high to be read from the street. 

When there is so much discrepancy in the accounts of 
those who say they have seen this pillar, we can hardly 
expect a very correct historical account of it. The 
column is said to have been originally 120 feet high, and 
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THE BXTANT PILLA& AT COXSTAXTIKOPLZ* 



to have supported a bronze statue of the Trojan Apollo, 
supposed to have been the work of Phidias, (b.c. 450); 
it was of colossal height, bore a sceptre in its right 
hand, a globe in its left, and a crown of glittering rays 
upon its head. Although originally modelled for Apollo, 
Constantine called it after his own name. 

Glycas says that, towards the close of the reign of 
Nicephorus Botoniates, (a.d, 1080,) the pillar was struck 
by lightning, and the statue thrown down — and, accord- 
ing to the inscription upon it, which is given by Wheler, 
it appears to have been repaired by the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus (a.d. 1180.) 

Whatever the pillar once was, it is now an ugly un- 
shapely mass ; and however grand the object may have 
been for which it was raised, it is unregarded by its 
present possessors, who seemed to consider that the time I 
was engaged in examining it would have been much 
better employed in smoking a pipe at the neighbouring 
cafe, and I was asked more than once if I was going to 
take it away, as those around me could not understand 
the motive for what appeared to them so much useless 
labour. There was, however, one middle-aged Turk 
who asked me to smoke a pipe with him, and when we 
had got fairly seated, he patronisingly recommended me 
not to employ my time on such old ugly pillars as the 
one beside us, but said, if I wbhed something good to 
pain^ that there were some very fine new ones, prettily 



gilded ana painted^ on the top of the new palace on ffae 
Bosphorus; — the tasteful Turk was describing to me, 
as works of high art, the chimnev-tops of the Sultan's 
kitchen! - W. 



THE MISSISIPPI SCHEME. 

The pages of the Saturday Magazine are, for obvious 
reasons, kept clear of those exciting topics which engage 
the attention of politicians; still, there have been events 
in the past history of nations which are now viewed 
pretty nearly in the same light by all thinking persons, 
and which are capable of affording instructive lessons. 
One such event was the mania — ^the ilational insanity, 
we may almost term it — ^which seized on the French 
people, at the early part of the last century, in favour 
of a speculation known as the Missisippi Scheme, the 
professed object of which was to insure large fortunes 
in a very little time; a plan which is nearly always 
attended with ruinous consequences. 

The author of this delusive scheme was one John 
Law, who was born at Edinburgh, in the year 1671, of 
wealthy parents ; and, after receiving a good education, 
during which he was known to pay much attention to 
matters connected with political economy, ran mto pro- 
fligacy and dissipation. He was sentenced to death for 
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having killed in a duel a gentleman whose domestic 
peace he had destroyed, but was respited, and afterwards 
made his escape from prison, and fled to Holland, 
where he became secretaiy to the British resident. He 
foimd means to return to his own country about the 
year 1700, without molestation, and began to promul- 
gate, a scheme for relieving Scotland fh>m some financial 
difficulties, by die issue of paper money on landed 
security. This plan was lejected by the parliament, and 
Law returned to the Continent 

He then became a gambler, and such was his skill 
and address that, by the year 1714, he was master of 
1 10,000/., and had managed to gain the good opinion of 
the King of Sardinia, the Duke of Orleans^ the Prince, 
of Conti, the Duke de Venddme> and other foreigners of 
distinction. France at this time was In a desperate 
state : the expensive wars in which Louis the Fourteenth 
had been engaged, and the extravagant proceedings 
of the court, had so reduced the national finances, that 
it was proposed to sponge out the whole of the national 
debt. The disgraceful expedient was however rejected 
by the regent Orleans, and a committee was appointed to 
inquire what course could be adopted. This was just the 
state of affairs to suit Law, and he was not slow in taking 
advantage of it. He proposed to liquidate the nationtd 
debt by issuing notes secured upon landed property and 
the roval revenues This plan oeing rejected. Law pro- 
ceeded to establish a bank of his own, assisted by tfiose 
who chose to join him; but after two years, the regent 
seeing that the new plan promised success, took it into 
his own hands, and formed a royal bank, of which he 
made Law the director-general. 

The time was now ripe for the famous Missisippi 
scheme, a scheme as stupendous as it was extravagant. 
France possessed the extensive country of Louisiana, in 
North America^ which is watered throughout its whole 
extent by the river Missisippi; but as commerce, navi- 
gation, and manufactures, were at a stand for want of 
funds, this colony was of very little use. Law proposed 
to remedy all these evils at once, by vesting the whole 
of the privileges, effects, and possessions of all the 
foreign tra<]dng companies, the great fkrms, the mint, 
the royal revenues, and the property of the bank, in one 
great company, who, having thus in their hands all the 
trade, taxes, and royal revenues, might multiply the 
notes of the bank to any extent they pleased, doubling 
or even tripling at will the circulating medium of the 
kingdom, and, by the immensity of weir funds, carry 
the foreign trade and the improvement of the colonies ' 
to a height unattainable by other means. The principles 
of national wealth were but little understood at that 
time ; and, however wild and chimerical such a scheme 
may now appear, it was received with avidity by persons 
of all classes in France, as a sovereign panacea for the 
distresses of the nation. Letters-patent were granted 
to the company, under the title of the "Company of 
the West," and they were authorized to raise a capital 
of 100,000,000 livres. The company first had a grant 
of the whole province of Louisiana; then the farming 
of the revenues on tobacco was made over to them, on 
the payment of a large sum into the national treasury. 
Afterwards they became in succession the proprietors of 
the Senegal Company, the East India Company, the 
China Company, the South Sea Company, and others, 
and the company changed its name to &e ^^ Company of 
the Indies." In July, 1718, the mint was made over to 
them, on the payment of 50,000,000 livres within fifteen 
months ; and afterwards the whole receipt of the revenue 
was placed in their hands, for a further advance. 

The company had thus actually obtained, in the course 
of a few months, all that Law had promised; for they 
concentrated in themselves nearly all the public and 
joint-stock wealth of France. The reader may naturally 
inquire what efiect this extraordinary movement pro- 
duced. The 100,000,000 livres, which constituted the 



original capital, was raised by 200,000 shares, of 500 
livres each ; and after some of the extraordinary grants 
had been made to the company, the expectation of enor- 
mous profits was so genend, that people were desirous of 
becoming shareholders on anv terms. The competition 
for shares ip^edily raised their price from five hundred 
to a thousand livres^ so that those who had purchased 
the original shares w«re now enabled to get cent, per 
cent profit on them. But when the royal revenues were 
placed in the hands d the company, the competition for 
shares amounted almost to fbensy, insomuch that the 
price speedily rose to 5000 livres per share. All classes, 
peers, princes, statesmen, magistrates, clergymen, me- 
chanics, all scraped together what ready money they 
possessed, and the competition for shares was so great, 
that the prioe at last rose to 10,000 livres per share. 
The effect of this state of things may in some degree be 
imagined. If a purchaser of the original shares, at 500 
livres each, sold them a few months afterwards for 
10,000, he had a clear profit off 2000 per cent But this 
^'as not all. When ^e company was about to be formed, 
shareholders were permitted to pay for their shares in a 
depreciated paper currency, called htileU d*^tat, which 
were not then worth above one-third of their nominal 
value, but the subsequent price of 10,000 livres was 
payable in metallic currency ; so that in less than twelve 
months, shares were sold at sixty times the sum they 
originally cost. 

The consequences of this rapid transmission of money 
fh>m hand to hand) were most startKng, and ludicrous 
stories are related of the effects of the sudden fortunes 
made by humble indivtduils. Cook-maids and waiting- 
women appeared at the opera bedizened in jewels; and 
a baker's son purchased tne whole contents of a jewel- 
ler's shop. As to Law himself, he became in many re- 
spects the first man in France; he was made comptroller 
general of the finances, he possessed the confidence of 
the regent, and was courted by princes, peers, and mar- 
shals, who wailed at his levees as if he had been a sove- 
reign. He amassed such immense property, that he was 
enabled to purchase no less than fburteen estates with 
titles annexed to them. 

But such an unnatural state of tnings could not last 
long; no «i«tp wealth had been produced by this scheme, 
which was nothing but a change of money from one 
hand to another^ by artificial means. The first circum- 
stance which indicated the rottenness of the scheme was 
the continual demand on the bank for gold and silver 
specie: the original purchasers of the shares converted 
their newly acquired property into gold, and sent it out 
of the kingdom, as a security against the approaching 
storm; it was estimated that not less than 500,000,000 
fivres in specie were conveyed out of France. This 
alarmed the government, and it was ordered that small 
payments only should be made in specie, and soon after- 
W8u*ds that no person should keep more than 500 livres in 
their possession, the bulk of their money being in notes. 

But the finishing stroke was brought on by Sie follow- 
ing circumstance. The bank, acting in concert with 
this all-engrossing company, had issued paper money 
with such rapidity, that by the month of May it 
amounted to 2,600,000,000 livies, while the whole of 
the metallic specie of the empire amounted to only about 
half that sum% It "was proposed, therefore, either that 
the value of a pi^r livre should be diminished one-half, 
or that the value of a livre in specie should be doubled, 
in order to equalise the paper currency with the metallic. 
This proposal Law opposed, but it was carried against 
him; and the people were thimderstruck at hearing that 
the value of the notes was reduced one half. The effect of 
this breach of national faith was instantaneous; the 
notes became mere waste paper ; those who had gold, 
feeling that the government which had reduced the 
value of the notes to one half, might proceed still fur- 
ther, refused to exchange their gold for notes on any 
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terms; vad the holders of the notes (amounting to 
90,000,000/. sterling English) were reduced to beggary. 

John Law at once fell from the height of power and 
became an object of execration, and his Ufe was in 
danger fi'om the rage of the imfortunate note-holders. 
He escaped from France, and his immense possessions 
were confiscated to the crown as having been acquired 
through unfair means. He wandered from country to 
country, and experienced a truth which more worthy 
men have often bitterly felt, — ^that friends in time of 
prosperity become strangers with cold hands and hearts, 
when adversity overtakes those whom they formerly 
flattered- Law was persecuted nowhere out of France, 
but he was neglected everywhere, and died a poor man, 
in the year 1729, before he had passed the middle period 
of life. 

Thus ended the Missisippi Scheme ; and France had 
for many years to lament the short-sighted policy which 
had subjected her to such severe distress. 



HISTORY OF THE SMALL-POX, AND OF 
THE MEANS FOR ITS PREVENTION. 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THB 8MALL-POX. 
INTRODUCTION OF INOCULATION. 

Although the d^tdls of subjects connected with the 
practice of medicine can seldom be laid with advantage 
before the general reader, yet all persons aspiring to a 
liberal education should make themselves acquainted 
with the historical and literary portions of these, fur- 
nishing, as they frequently do, matter of an interesting 
and instructive character. Of all subjects of this kind 
the Smallpox is that which should interest an English- 
man most, as it is from the exertions of his countrymen 
that all the attempts at removing or alleviating this 
scourge of the human race have emanated. This is 
literaUy the case, whether we consider the improved 
modes of treating the disease, introduced by Sydenham 
and CuUen, the introduction of inoculation into Europe 
by Lady Montagu, or the discovery of vaccination by 
Dr. Jenner. 

The ori^ of sma]l-pox is involved in much obscurity^ 
and has given rise to many discussions. While some 
believe it to be identical with the plague of boils and 
blains inflicted upon the Egyptians} and with many of 
th^ diseases described by the Greek and Roman authors, 
others consider these analogies tO be fandful. Accord- 
ing to the reports of Du Hald^i and others, this disease 
has been known in China for 1200 years prior to the 
Christian era, under the name of 7W-/ov, or " Venom 
from the mother's breast." In Hindostan, also, the 
Brahmins declare that the disease has beei^ recognised 
from the remotest antiquity, and that the yedat contains 
a form for the adoration of (^ tutelar deity of the smi^- 
pox. Wherever the disease may have originated, the 
first distmct account we possess of its existence is of its 
breaking out among the Arabians, at the commencement 
of the seventh century. This epoch (622) was moat 
favourable for its dissemination, being that in which 
Mahomet led forth his followers^ animated with fana- 
tical zeal, to the conquest of various countries. In 
thirty years he and his successors had conquered Syria, 
Egypt, and Persia, and diffused the disease over all tnese 
countries. So freely did this diffusion of the maUuiy 
take place over the Mohammedan empire, that the Sara- 
cen physicians founded their treatment on the theory 
that it arose from a natural change in the human consti- 
tution. It spread into Europe duriog the eighth cen- 
tury, after the conquest of Spain and Sicily; and in 731 
the Saracens crossed the Pyrenees, and invaded France 
They were repulsed More th9 walU of T^jurs, by 
Charles Martel, yet they left the infection of the small- 



pox and measles behind them. Mead and others nave 
attributed the injtroduction of small-pox into Europe^ to 
the returned crusaders; but, although these may have 
brought fresh irruptions of the disease, it was known 
two centuries prior to that epoch. The examination of 
some old Irish MSS., in the Bodleian Library, has led 
Dr. O'Connor to believe that the ravages of small-pox 
were known in Ireland as early as 679 and 742. How- 
ever this may be, Great Britain could not escape for 
long a contagion which had overspread Europe ; but the 
earliest accounts antiquarians can discover of its exist- 
ence here refer to the commencement of the tenth cen* 
tury. In the Harleian and Cotton MSS., at the British 
Museum, are preserved prayers and exorcisms emploved 
against the smaU-pox, showmg the great terror that then 
prevailed upon the subject. Amidets, consecrated to 
St. Nicaise, (who had himself suffered from the disease, 
when Bishop of Rheims,) were worn as protectives by 
the nuns, llolinshed is the first English historian who 
expressly mentions the disease: speaking of the year 
1366, he says, " Alao manie died of the Small Pocks» 
both men, women, and children." The disease was 
transported to the continent of America by the followers 
of Columbus. 

Considerable difficulty exists in judging of the extent 
of the ravages of smaU-pox in former times. The ob« 
scurity of' early medical records, and their admixture 
with monkish fables and miracles, prevent our deriving 
mudi information from these sources. Again, as Dr. 
Moore has observed, the term " plague" or " pestilence" 
was formerly of much more vague and general applica- 
tion than in our own day, and almost every considerable 
epidemic was so desiffnated: thus, in translating the 
Arabic writers upon tnis subject, die word plague was 
long used to express the term small-pox, and two very 
different diseases were confounded under the same title. 
There is little doubt that some of the pestilences of fire, 
so firequently raging in France, were attacks of small- 
pox, and there is reason to believe that the disease was 
frequent in its recurrence, and terrible in its mortality. In- 
more modem times our accounts, of course, are more 
authentic Dr. Jurin has calculated that one out of 
every fourteen bom died of small-pox, and that oiie out of 
every five or six affected with the disease perished. Dr. 
Lettsom proved, from the Bills of Mortality, that the 
average number of deaths from 1667 to 1722 was to 
the whole number as 72 is to 1000, and from 1731 to 
1772 aa 89 to 1000. 

But in its epidemic visitations this disease is more 
deatractive c^ human lift than the plague itself; and if, 
as Condamine states, it decimates in eiviliaed life, it 
almost depopulates when carried among comparatively 
uncivilized races. Thus the capital of Thibet was after 
ai^ epidemic deserted forthref^ years, and Pr. Robertson 
and subsequent writers have described whole nations 
eKte?minated by this disease in America. In Russia 
two millions are said to have died of small-pox in one 
year, and one half of the persons attacked at Constan- 
tinople perished. Dr. Lettsom has calculated that not 
less than 210,000 fell annually victims to it in Europe, 
and BeraouilU estimates that not less than 15,000,000 
of human beings thus perished in a quarter of a 
century. The cUsease seems to have been as fatal at the 
North Pole as under the Line, for in 1707 about 16,000 
persons were carried off in Icelandi and in 1733 Green- 
land was nearly depopulated by it. 

It may readily be supposed that so severe a disease as 
small-pox has called forth numerous proposals for its 
treatment. It is not our purpose to allude to these. 
We will only observe that most of the plans put into 
force originated with the Arabic physicians, or were the 
ofispnng of the dominant theory <tf the day, until the 
seventeenth century, when jSydenham, aft^r describing 
the disease- with an exactitude which has never been 
surpassed, and distinguishing it from the measles, with 
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which it had been confounded, laid down principles of 
treatment, which were founded in common sense and 
exact observation. We will pass on at once to the in- 
troduction of the practice of inoculation. The principle 
upon which this practice is founded is this, — ^that small- 
pox rarely occurs twice in the same indiyidual, and if 
the disease be communicated purposely to persons, by 
inserting som^ of the matter of tne disease into their 
skin, they become subjected to a much milder disease, 
which is nearly equally as efficacious in protecting them 
from a second attack as when it occurs spontaneously in 
its severer form. It would seem that for some centuries 
the custom of what is called "sowing the small-pox" 
has been known in China, and the Brahmins are said 
long to have beeu in the habit of following this practice, 
accompanying the operation with solemn prayers, ad- 
dressed to the deity of the small-pox. Tlie Curcassians 
and Greorgians, again, call it "buying the small-pox," 
and are accustomed to make a small nominal present of 
fruit to the persou from whom the matter is received. 
It is, however, from Constantinople that we directly 
received our information. Notices of the practice of 
"engrafting the small-pox,*' as it was then called, as per- 
formed in that city, were published in London and 
Venice, in 1703, by persons who had witnessed its suc- 
cess; but it obtuned little or no notice until 1717, when 
the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who had 
accompanied her husband, then ambassador to the Otto- 
man Court, attracted general attention to it in one of 
her letters. In this she informed the public that a num- 
ber of old women were in the habit of conducting the 
operation at Constantinople, with little inconvenience 
and the happiest results. Her own children were inocu- 
lated, as also were, shortly after, those of the Princess of 
Wales. The practice, new become fashioipiable, extended 
among persons of high rank.' It was, however, soon 
discovered that the reports from Constantinople had been 
exaggerated, and it was found that the inoculated small- 
pox was occasionally a severe, and sometimes a fatal, 
disease. Some deaths occurring after inoculation, though 
in a very much less proportion than after the natural 
disease, a most determined opposition was organized 
against the practice. Many me<tical men opposed it, as 
an unjustifiable experiment, and several divines as an 
immoral proceeding, in attempting thus to arrest the 
decrees <^ Providence, and consenting to the self- 
infliction of a disease, which in its course might carry 
the individual prematurely before his Maker. The most 
eminent of the faculty of physic, however, approved of 
the practice, and several celebrated divines, among whom 
were Bishop Maddox and Dr. Doddridge, having con- 
vinced themselves of the efficiency of inoculation, pro- 
claimed it as a Christian duty to endeavour by its means 
to diminish the fatality of small-pox. So slow at first, 
however, was the progress of inoculation, that only 897 
persons were inoculated in eight years ; and after a some- 
what further trial, the practice seemed to be about to be 
relinquished, when news arrived of the wonderful success 
which had followed its adoption among the Indians of 
South America and the inluibitants of South Carolina. 

These successes determined public opinion much in 
favour of inoculation, and, in 1746, the small-pox hos- 
pital was established for conferring the benefit upon the 
poorer classes, which had hitherto been confined to the 
wealthy. The operations in S. Carolina were performed 
by the planters themselves, and it has been remarked that 
these were frequently more successful when conducted 
by non-professional persons. Thb is supposeil to have 
arisen from the custom which then prevailed among the 
profession of encumbering the practice with a number of 
needless precautions and restrictions, and the admiuister- 
ing an unnecessary quantity of drugs. This opinion 
would seem to be confirmed by the success which at- 
tended the practice of the Suttons, two empirics, who, 
by simplifying the treatment adopted, met with few fatal 



cases, and were the means of rendering inoculation ex- 
tremely popular in this country. 

On the Continent, the practice of inoculation met with 
great opposition. In France, after a vigorous resistance 
on the part of the clergy and of the faculty of medicine, 
it was partially introduced in 1755, and the families of 
the Duke of Orleans and several of the nobility were 
inoculated. An extraordinarily fatal epidemic of small- 
pox, however, appearing in Paris in 1 763, the government, 
believing the number of inoculations had caused the 
spreading of the disease, prohibited the practice. In 
Hanover, Sweden, and Denmark, the populace long resisted 
its introduction, and it made slow progress in Prussia 
and Germany. Catherine of Russia, desiring to set her 
subjects an example, had her own child inoculated, and 
the practice soon spread in that country; but, owing to 
a due want of caution in separating the inoculated from 
the rest of the community, the small-pox was thereby 
increased, and Sir A. Cnchton states, that prior to the 
introduction of vaccination, one child in seven died from 
this terrible disease. 

The flattering hopes entertained at the introduction oi. 
inoculation were not destined then to be realized. It is 
quite true that the inoculated disease was found to be 
infinitely less fatal than l^he natural, for while in this 
latter, one in six died, in the former, one in fifty^ and 
after the improvements introduced by the Suttons, only 
one in two hundred died. It is also quite true that the 
natural small-pox very seldom attacks those who have 
been inoculated. But the fact which was lost sight of 
is, that the inoculated small-pox is just as contagious as 
the natural, and can impart to another as virulent a 
disease ; so that, by thus diffusing inoculation, the num- 
ber of centres or feci of infection were increased, and 
the disease spread over a' wider surface; and, although 
individuals received security from inoculation, the com- 
munity at large sufiered. Thus, at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, one-fourteenth of the mortality 
arose from the small-pox, while during the last thirty 
years of th4t century, when inoculation was in full vogue, 
that proportion arose to one-tenth. In the epidemic of 
1796, 3549 persons lost their lives in London; and just 
before the introduction of vaccination, the total number 
of deaths in England from this disease was estimated at 
45,000 annually. In Sweden and Spain, into which 
kingdom inoculation was scarcely admitted, the deaths 
from small-pox were fewer than in those countries into 
which it had been more freely introduced. This result 
could never have been prevented but by the adoption of 
two systems, both of which were impracticable, viz., 
universal inoculation, or where this was partial, the 
entire seclusion of those subjected to the operation. 



Though Justice has been called an "hobbling old dame, 
who cannot keep pace with Grenerosity,'* vet it is the hob- 
bling old damd who creates confidence, and confidence is the 
firmest root of love, respect, and gratitude. Generosity may 
come with holiday gifts, but justice fills our cup with eveiy- 
day comfort. We cannot live upon Shifts; if we do we 
are degraded. Justice * offers nothing out what may be 
accepted with honour; and lays claim to nothing in return^ 
but what we ought not even to wish to withold.— Woman^s 
Rights and Ihaiea, 

Ths rubbing of the eves doth not fetch out the mote, but 
makes them more led and angry; no more doth the dis- 
traction and fretting of the mind discharge it of any ill- 
humours, but rather makes them more abound to' vex us. 
•—Bishop Patrick. 
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C4N0VA AND HIS WORKS. 

' I. 

Architecture and Sculpture, in consequence of the 
intimate relations ^hich subsist between them, have been 
represented as twin sisters ; though in point of antiquity 
architecture must take the precedence of all the other 
fine arts. The period at which sculpture (in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, as referring to representations 
of animated existence) began to be first practised, is 
unknown. But there has existed throughout its known 
history, a remarkable degree of harmony with the state 
of its sister art. The sculptured figures of Egypt and 
of India exhibit the same qualities of simple originality 
and ponderous dignity with the architectural monuments 
of those countries ; the remains of Grecian art harmo- 
nize together in grace and beauty ; and the boldness of 
Roman edifices expresses the same character with the 
gladiatorial figures and equestrian statues. The grrand 
style of architecture of the middle ages met with its cor- 
responding degree of ezcelUlifie in statuary; and the 
varied beauties of the modfim style of architecture have 
been kept pace with, through the revival in sculpture 
which has taken place almost in our own times. 

From the days of Michael Angelo, to the latter part 
of the last century, sculpture gradually declined until 
it reached what may be caUed its second childhood; 
but here the advances of decay were checked, and new 
vigour communicated to the art by the appearance of the 
sculptor whose life and worics are to £>rm the subject 
of this and two subsequent articles. 

Amid the recesses of those hills which form the last 
undulations of the Venetian Alps, as they subside into 
the plains of Treviso, lies the obscure village of Pos- 
Bdgno^ shut in by nature from general obmrvation, and 
too insignificant m itself to merit notice except aa having 
been th^ birth-place of Antonio Canova. 

In this obscure situation was the fbture seolptor bom 
on the 1st of November, 1757. His father, Pietro 
Canova, was by occupation a stone-cutter, and his 
mother was in nowise distinguished from the simple 
females of the hamlet. Antonio was the only child of 
this marriage, and when but three years of age, he lost 
his father, who is described as having been a man of 
melancholy habits, and weakly constitution. His mother 
soon formed a second marriage, and, removing to a 
neighbouring village, left Antonio to the care of his 
grandfather, Pasmo Canova, also a stone-cutter, w^o, 
with his wife Catterina, watched over his infancy and 
amply supplied the loss of his real parents. The affeo- 
tionate solicitude of Catterina was grateftilly remem- 
bered by Canova through life; and, in after years, he 
proved nis sense of former benefits, by taking her, then 
a widow, to reside with him at Rome, and pa3ring her 
that respect and attention, which, while it did honour to 
his own feelings, contributed to the happiness and 
soothed the decline of his aged relative. 

The romantic character of the scenery near Possagno, 
and the fine air from the mountains which refreshed the 
neighbouring country, led to the choice of several spots 
in that vicinity for the summer residences of the Vene- 
tian nobility. Jn the repairs and minor embellishments 
of these villas, the grandfather of Canova was occasion- 
ally employed, and he soon recommended himself among 
his patrons for his diligence and ingenuity. Canova 
often accompanied Pasino on these occasions, and exhi- 
bited, at a very early age, a decided taste for modelling, 
and for the more ornamental parts of the work on which 
his grandfather was engaged. The workshop became, 
even during infancy, his place of amusement; and so 
little interest did he take in the sports usual to childhood, ' 
that he became known among the youthful villagers as 
the sullen Tonin*, Gentleness, rather than sullenness, 
however, was the characteristic of Canova, and it was 
* Tomn i« ths proviDcial diminr.tiTC of Antonio. 



more congenial to his temper to seek recreatioii and in- 
struction in the talea and ballads rMited to him by his 
grandmother, than to join the noisy circle of his young 
compeers. Accordingly he was ever to be found in the 
workshop of his grandfather, or hanging at the side and 
listening to the legendary lore of his grandmother, who 
was sometimes sorely annoyed to find proofs oi his 
attachment left in the shape of tiny hand-marks im- 
pressed in modelling-clay on various parts of her dress. 

The grandfather of Canova was a self-taught artist, 
and considering the situation in which he was placed, 
his talents appear to have been far from despicable. 
He possessed some knowledge of architecture; designed 
with neatness and facility; and showed considerable 
taste in the execution of ornamental works in stucco and 
even in marble* At nine years of age, Canova was 
taken as his regular assistant, and before thaV time he 
had shown marked indications of skill in the execution 
of models in clay, and in fashioning the larger fragments 
of marble-cuttings into ornaments of various kinds. 
Two small shrines of Carrera marble, inlaid with 
coloured stones, are still preserved at specimens of his 
primitive labours in sculpture. Until his twelfth year 
Canova appears to have laboured at hit humble occupa- 
tion in complete obscurity, and to have made use of his 
moments of leisure in cultivating his taate for drawing. 
But the time had now arrived when his talents were to 
become known to those who were better able to appreci- 
ate them, than the inhabitants of his native village. 

Signer Giovanni Falier, the proprietor of the villa 
tTAMlOf near Possagno, was one of those noble Vene- 
tians of whom we have already spoken. He spent a few 
months of each year among the Alps, and was content 
to avail himself of the assistance of Pasino*s skill in the 
repair of his villa, instead of sending for artists from the 
capital. The old man's good Qualities had rendered him 
an especial favourite at the villa, and no season passed 
without his being invited to spend a few days there, 
even when there was little to require his labours. The 
young Canova now accompanied his grandfather on 
these visits, and soon became a universal favourite. 
" Few indeed," says his biographer, '< could at this time 
know the amiable and unassmatng boy, without feeling 
an affection for him. His H^t and graceful ^gnre — 
his finely formed and expressive countenance, beaming 
at once with sensibility and fire, interested at first sight ; 
while the unaffiected simplicity of his address, the 
modest dilldence but not awkwird timidity of his man- 
ner, his kindness of heart, and ingenuous disposition, 
could not Ihil to improve these Itivourable impressions." 

Signer Falier tiiought he pet oeived in this youthful 
artist, taleata that promised miwh; and believing that a 
little encouragement, and more extensive tuition, would 
elicit these, or, at all events, better qualify him to excel in 
ik» business of his grandfkther, he generously took him 
under his immediate protection, and sought to obtain for 
him suitable tuition. An incident occurred at this 
juncture which tended still ftirther to impress the patron 
of Canova with an idea of his talents, though it is not 
true, as generally related, that it was the means of his 
first intr<^uction to the Falier family. 

At a festival which was celebrated at the villa, and 
attended by a numerous assemblage of the Venetian 
nobility, the domestics had neglected to provide an orna- 
ment for the dessert, and did not discover their omission 
till the moment it was required to be supplied. Terrified 
at the thought of their master's displeasure, they applied 
to Pasino, who happened to be in the house, accompanied 
by his grandson. The old man was unable to suggest 
any remedy, but our young artist, seeing the necessity 
of the case, ordered some butter to be brought to him, 
and from that material presently carved a lion of such 
admirable proportions, and effective appearance, that it 
excited the attention and applause of all the company. 
An inquiry was made; the whole affair confessed, 
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and Tanin Canova deelaj^ the eontri^er of the oraa- 
ment. Tonin was then called for, and was ushered into 
the brilliant assembly covered with blushes, and expect- 
ing a rebuke, instead of the warm approbation and kind 
caresses he met with. 

It lu^ipened about this time that a Venetian sculptor 
of some eminence took up lus abode in the neighbour- 
hood of Possagno. This was Giuseppe Bemardi^ 
sumamed TorettOy who withdrew to this retirement for 
a time in order to complete various works of embellish- 
ment on which he was engaged. Bemardi having been 
employed by the Falier family, was well known to them 
as a skilful artist, and was accounted worthy of the 
charge of instructing Canova; who was soon settled 
under his tuition, and recommended to the especial 
notice of his new master by the benevolent senator 
Falier. Bemardi, or as he is more generally called, 
Toretto, quickly discovered that his pupil possessed no 
ordinary talents; and while payii^ every attention to his 
charge, united the afifection and esteem of a friend, with 
the discipline of a tutor. 

Canova, from his early years to the latest period of his 
life, was remarkable for his unceasing industry: he did 
not trust to the native talent which he must have felt 
conscious of possessing, but applied himself earnestly 
9Skd perseveringlv to study. Many drawings and models 
are preserved by the Falier family, which exhibit his 
gradual improvement under Toretto. Two drawings in 
chalk, one representing a^Venus, and the other a Bae- 
chus, are much valued, as they were executed onlv a few 
days afier their author had been placed with Toretto, 
and therefore show the degree of perfecti<m which he 
had been able to attain under his grandfather's care. 
As the performances of a boy, not exceeding twelve years 
of a^e, these are said to diseover considerable talent; 
being sketched in a bold style and with great correctness 
of outline. 

The works, however, which at this period most de- 
lighted the friends of ^ouii^ Antonio, and which excited 
the utmost surprise m hu master, were the models in 
clay of two angels, executed during a short absence from 
Toretto, and without assistance from any similar figures. 
These therefore were the first really original perform- 
ances of our artist They were finished in secresy and 
haste, and then placed in a oonspteuous situation in the 
wori^hop, against the expected return of Toretto. On 
his arrival, Canova watched the direction of his master's 
eyes with mingled hope and fear: at length they rested 
on these new creations of the trembling boy ; and stand- 
ing for a moment fixed in astonishment, he exclaimed, 
JEcco un lavor verammUe maravigUoeo/ (This is in 
truth a most astoniriiing work I); and scarcely could he 
persuadLe himself that so perlsct a woric had been 
executed by his pupil. 

Canova appears to have made his first essays in the 
representation of the human form in marble, when he 
had nearly attained his fourteenth year; but these per- 
formanees were of a diminutive sise, and merely under- 
taken as presents to his friends. Two of these statues, 
about a foot high, are still m the villa Falier. These 
attempts constituted his amusement and recreation from 
the more mechanical labours of his profession. Thus 
diligently employed, the time passed rapidly with our 
young artist, and through life he was accustomed to 
speak of this period as one of peculiar hapjHness. The 
family of his patron spent the winter in Venice; but the 
younger son, between whom and Canov;a a sincere 
friendship existed, was left at Possagno with a clergy- 
man who conducted his education, in the company of 
the young Falier, and in visiting his grandmother and 
the good old Pasino, were spent every holiday, and every 
interval not devoted to study. The outlines of his cha- 
racter, such as with very little change it existed through 
life, were fully marked at this early period, and are thus 
described. '* Open, meere^ iagenumiSi he was himself 



unconscious of dissimulation, and could hardly eonoeiye 
deceit to exist in others. Full of vivacity in ^he society 
of his friends, he delighted them, at once by the origi- 
nality of his observations, and by the native elegance 
of a delicate, though still untutored mind. Among 
strangers, from a natural timidity, which subsequent in- 
tercourse with mankind never entirely overcame, he was 
reserved, yet seldom failed to strike observers as pos« 
sessing a mind of no ordinary stamp, or to fix those im- 
pressions, even on a casual interview, which common 
minds never leave." 

Canova was sincerely anxious to excel in his profes- 
sion, though as yet there was no definite intention hat 
he should do more than follow the employment of his 
grandfather. But a period was now at hand, which 
was to decide his future prospects. 

Toretto, who had now completed the engagements 
which for a period of nearly three ye^rs had detained 
him in the neighbourhood of Possagno, determined on 
re-establishing his residence at Venice: in a few months 
after returning thither he died, through the pressure of. 
infirmities rather than of old age. Toretto evinced a 
sincere regard for Canova, in proof of which he declared 
him his son by adoption, with permission to bear the 
name; a privilege which was never made use of, and 
which, except as a pleasing mark of approbation, was 
productive of no advantage. 

At the death of Toretto, Canova found himself once 
more on the point of being established in the workshop 
of Pasino, and to all appearance doomed to irksome toil, 
and to the obscurity of his native village. The Falier 
family were at that time absent from Asola, and Canova 
had no other friends capable of advancing his interests. 
But the dejection which naturally clouded his young and 
ardent mind at such a prospect, was suddenly chaiaged 
into transports of joy, in consequrace of an invitation 
from his benevolent patron to repair immediately to 
Venice, to consider the Falier palace as hi; home, and 
to trust to his friends there for everything which con- 
cerned his education and maintenance. 

The frontispiece which adorns our article represents 
a group in the monument of the Archduchess Maria 
Christina, wife of Prince Albert of Saxony. The mo- 
nument was executed in 1805, when Canova was at the 
height of his fame. It was justly considered as one of 
the finest conceptions of his mind, and, as such, will be 
particularly described in a futiu^ article. The group 
in question represents Benificence supporting an aged 
and infirm old man, and ascending the steps leading to 
the tomb. A funeral wreath unites this group with the 
rest of the procession. 

Tbkre is not a more gloomy study than the history of the 
concluding scenes of Roman greatness. Newrly all ages and 
sexes appeared to contend with each other in the rapidity 
of their descent down the steeps of vice. Under the empe- 
rors, tyranny and crime, in all their fla^tious and appalling 
aspects ; every suspicion that could embitter existence, and 
loosen the bonds of society ; every hateful sentiment, and 
every baneful passion, had pervaded the unwieldy empire. 
The history oppresses our mind like a frightful dream : it 
is hard not to associate the notion of external ^loom with 
the moral ruin, and clothe the (ace of nature with the dis- 
mal hue, the sullen stillness of a gathering storm; we seem 
to behold the coming ** planetary plague/^ 

When Jove 

Shall 6'» some high-^vieed city hang his poisoa 

In the sick air. 

In the description^ of liieir gorgeous splendour, and their 
baleful revolutions, their joys appear like demoniac wild- 
ness ; their sobriety, the broodmgs of conspiracy or tear. 
To pursue inquiry through such ages would he useless; tne 
manners of a people sinking into ruin fifom their own cor- 
ruption, will never be appealed to. either for evidence ot 
what iTnatural, or authority for what is useful.— Woman e 
Rights imd PuHn. 
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ON CHESS. 
Origin and Antiquity op the Game. 

n. 

It has been supposed that the ancient Egyptians were 
acquainted with che*S8, or at least with a game bearing 
some close affinity therewith. Very slight inquiry, 
however, is sufficient to show that the game represented 
on the Egyptian monuments is nothing more than a 
species of draughts. The players are represented sitting 
on the ground, or on chairs, and the pieces, or men, 
being ranged in rank, at either end of the table, were 
probably moved on a chequered board; but, the game 
being always represented in profile, the exact appear- 
ance, or the number of the squares, cannot be given. 

The pieces were all of the same size and form, though 
they varied on different boards, some beiiu^ small, others 
large, with round summits: many were of a lighter and 
neater shape, like small nine-pinB, — ^probably the most 
fiidhionable kind, since they were used in the palace of King 
Remeses. These last seem to have been about one inch 
and a half high, standinj^ on a circular base of half an inch 
in diameter ; and one m my possession^ which I brought 
from Thebes, of a nearly similar taste, is one inch ana a 
quarter in height, and little more than half an inch broad 
at the lower end. It is of hard wood, and was doubtless 
painted of some colour, like those occurring on the Egyptian 
monuments. 

They were all of equal size upon the same boaid, one 
set black, the other white or red, standing on opposite sides ; 
and each player, raising it with the finger and thumb, 
advanced this piece towards those of his opponent; but 
though we are unable to say if this was done m a direct or 
diagonal line, there is reason to belieye they could not take 
backwards, as in the Polish game of draughts, the men 
being mixed together on the IxMrd. 

It was an amusement common in the houses of the 
lower classes, and in the mansions of the rich ; and King 
Remeses is himself pourtrayed on the walls of his palace 
at Thebes engaged in the game of draughts ^ 

We copy the following figure from Burton's JEr- 
cerpta Jaieroglyphica. 




The modem Eg3rptians have a game of draughts very 
similar, in the appearance of the men, to that of their 
ancestors, which they call ddmeh, and play much in the 
same manner as our own. 

The most impartial authorities are strongly inclined to 
favour the assumption that chess was originally invented 
in India, and thence transmitted to the nations of 
Europe, by means of the Persians and Arabs. The 

• WiLKUf ioif't Matmm and Cutt^m oi <*• Am^kni Sn^tmn$. 



instruments of its introduction to the western world are 
generally supposed to have been the crusaders ; but as 
this supposition necessarily excludes all knowledge of 
the game previous to the year 1100, it is liable to very 
formidable objections. 

An eastern historian informs as that the game was 
known at Constantinople in the year of our Lord 802. 
At that period the Emperor Nioephorus began his reign, 
and maae a pointed allusion to the game of chess in 
an epistle to the Caliph Haroun al Raschid. << The 
queen," said he, speaking of Irene, the mother of Con- 
stantine, ^'to whom I have succeeded, considered you as 
a rooky and herself as a pawn. That pusillanimous 
female submitted therefore to pay to thee a tribute, the 
double of which she ought to have exacted from thyself." 
The game being thus familiar at Constantinople at that 
early period, it is extremely probable that the knowledge 
of it was speedily transmitted to other parts of Europe ; 
and the intercourse maintained between the courts of 
Constantinople and France renders it extremely probable 
that the latter kingdom was one of the first, if not the very 
first, in Western Europe, to become acquainted with chess. 
It is singularly confirmative of this supposition that a set 
of ivory chess-men, of great antiquity, are still pre- 
served in the Cabinet of Antiquities, in the Bibliothdque 
du Roi, at Paris, and that in the history of the Abbey 
of St. Denis, where they were formerly deposited, there 
should be found the following notice: — '^L'Empereur k 
Roy de France, Sainct Charleipagne, a donn6 au Thre- 
sor de Sainct D6nys un jeu d eschets, avec le tablier, le 
tout d*yvoire: iceux eschets hauts d*une pauline, fort 
estimez ; le dit tablier et une partie des eschets ont est^ 
perdus par succession de temps, et est bien vray semblable 
qu*ils ont est6 apportez de TOrient, et sous les g^s 
eschets il y a des caractdres Arabesques." The dresses 
and ornaments of the two principal figures in this set are 
declared by Sir F. Madden to b^ in strict keeping with 
the costume of the Greeks in the ninth century, so that, 
having examined the engravings given of the king and 
queen, he is persuaded that these chess-men really belong 
to the period assigned to them by tradition, and believes 
them to have been executed at Constantinople, by an 
Asiatic Greek, and sent as a present to Charlemagne, 
either by the Empress Irene, or by her successor Nice- 
phorus. Embassies were frequendy despatched by the 
Frankish monarch to the court of Constantinople, and 
that sort of friendly intercourse was maintained which 
increases the probability of the above supposition. The 
size and workmanship of the chess-men prove them to 
have been designed for the use of some noble personage, 
and from the decided style of Greek art visible in die 
figures, it is inferred that they came to Charlemagne 
from a sovereign of the Lower Empire, and were not 
the gift of the Moorish princes of Spain, or even from 
the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, whose costly gifts to the 
Emperor of the West are particularly described by 
German historians. 

The old French romances abound with references to 
the game of chess, in the time of Charlemagne. In one 
of these, called Guerin de Montglave^ the whole story 
turns upon a game of chess, at which Charlemagne lost 
his kingdom to Guerin, the latter having proposed a 
game at which the stake was to be the kingdom of France. 
Another romance, describing the arrest of Duke Richard 
of Normandy, says that he was playing at chess with 
Ivonnet, son of Kegnaut, and the officers came up to 
him, saying, — << Aryse up, Duke Rycharde; forindispite 
of Charlemayne, that loveth you so muche, ye shall be 
hanged now *<When Duke Rycharde saw that these 
sergeauntes had him thus by the arm, and helde in his 
hande a lady (dame) of ivery, where w^ he would have 
given a mate to Yonnet, he withdrew his arme, and gave 
to one of the sergeauntes such a stroke with it into the 
forehead that he made him tumble over and over at his 
feet; and then he took a rooke, (rocj) and smote another 
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w^ all upon his head» thai he all to brost it to tne 
brayne." 

Instances may be multiplied to disprore the common 
opinion that chess was not introduced into Europe until 
alter the first crusade. We will quote one more exam- 
ple, and this is from the Epistles of Damiano, Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia, who died in 1080. In a letter to 
Pope Alexander the Second, (1061-1073,) he mentions 
an incident which occurred between himself and a bishop 
of Florence. 

Whilst we were dwelling together, havinfl: arrired in the 
eyening at a resting-place, I withdrew mTself to the neigh-' 
bourin^ cell of a priest; but he remained with a crowd of 
people m a hove nouse of entertaimnent. In the morning 
my servant informed me that the bishop hod been playing 
at the c^ame of chess ; which thing when I heard, it pierced 
to my neart like an arrow. At a convenient hour I sent 
for him, and said, in a tone of severe reproof, "The hand is 
BtKtched out ; the rod is ready for the back of the oflFender." 
"Let the fault be proved," said he, "tmd penance shall not 
be refused.'' "Was it well," rejoined I, " was it worthy of 
the character you bear, to spend tlie evening in the vanity 
of chess-play, and defile the hands and tongue which ought 
to be the mediators between man and the Deity? Are you 
not aware that, by the canonical law, bishops who are dice- 
players are ordered to be suspended 1" He however, seeking 
an excuse from the name of the game, and sheltering; him- 
self under this shield, suggested that dice were one thing and 
chess another ; consequently that dice alone were forbidden 
by the canon, but chess tacitly allowed. To which I replied 
thus, — "Chess is not named in the text, but is compre* 
hended under the general term of dice. Wherefore, smce 
dice are prohibited, and chess is not expressly mentioned, it 
follows without doubt that both kinds of "play are included 
under one term, and equally condemned." To this the poor 
prelate could make no reply, and was ordered by his supe- 
rior, by way of penance mr his offence, to repeat the Psalter 
over thrice, and to wash the feet of, and give alms to, twelve 
poor persons. 

CiRcuMSTAvcKS are the rulers of the weak; thev are but 
the instruments of the wise. — Lovbb. 



The cultivation of the affections comes next to the develop- 
ment of the bodily senses; or rather they may be said to 
begin together, so early does the infant heart receive im- 
pressions. — Mbs. Child. 

A OBNTLBMAN of Marseilles, named Bemonsaty shortly before 
his death, desired^ tliat his numerous family might be 
assembled about his bed. He acknowledged the delight 
which his children had afforded him by their affection and 
attachment, and especially for the tender love which they 
bore to one another. " But," continued he, " I have a secret 
to disclose, which will remove one of you from this circle. 
So lone as I had any hopes of living 1 kept it from Tou, 
but I oare not violate your rights m the division of Uie 
property which I leave you. One of you b only an 
adopted child — the child of the nurse at whose breast my 
own child died. Shall I name that child?" "No, no/* 
said they with one accord, "let us all continue to be brothers 
and sisters." 

Tub Almighty, who gave the dog to be companion of our 
pleasures and our toils, hath invested him with a nature 
noble and incapable of deceit. He fozgets neither friend 
nor foe — ^remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit and 
injury. He hath a share of man's intelligence, but no sliore 
or man's fisdsehood. You may bribe a soldier to slay a roan 
with his sword, or a witness to take life by &lse accusation, 
but you cannot make a hound tear his bene&ctor. He is 
the triend of man, save when man justly incurs his enmity. 
— Waltbr Sqott. 



Reject the society of the vicious ; shun the agreeable infidel 
and the accomplished profligate. Lay it down as a fixed 
rule, that no brilliancy of connexion, no allurement of rank 
or &8hion, no agreeableness^ no wit or flattery, shall tempt 
you to asBociate with profligate or openl;^ irreligious men. 
alake this an absolute rule. It is impossible not to suffer 
by its neglect. If you do not fall into their vices, still your 
heart will be efltvanged from the love of 6od.*^RnLBT. 



HISTORY OF THE SMALL-POX. 

II. 

Discovery of Vaccination — Its Progress on 

THE Continent — Re-vaccination. 

Tii E same century which witnessed the introduction of f he 
practice of small-pox inoculation, also witnessed its utter 
abandonment ; for it was in the year 1798 that Edward Jen- ' 
ner annoimced to the world his discovery of vaccination 
— the fruits of twenty years' experiment and deliberation. 
A short biographical sketch of this g^at and good man 
has appeared already in the pages of the Saturday 
Magazine*; we have no intention of repeating what has 
already been said, and will therefore confine our notice 
to some particulars of his life which have relation to his 
discovery. Jenner was hardly dealt with by his cotem- 
poraries, and he adds another name to the rather nume- 
rous list of wise men who have been more honoured in 
foreign countries than in their own. The posterity of 
entire Europe, nay, of the entire world, will yet, however, 
do him ample justice. If the philosophical and perse- 
vering pursuit of a laborious and intricate train of 
inquiry ; if a consummate sagacity which explained difil- 
culties with clearness, and anticipated with exactness 
conclusions which subsequent experience has verified; 
if the being actuated to this by the most philanthropic 
disinterestedness, which manifested itself in fervent 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for having rendered 
him an instrument of conferring good upon his fellow- 
men; if these qualities may challenge the admiration 
and gratitude of the world, then has the discoverer of 
vaccination an entire right to do so. We say advisedly 
and emphatically eUacaverer, because it has been foolishly 
ai^ed that Jenner was not the discoverer of the practice 
in the proper sense of the word — An exposure of the 
fallacy of this objection will at once bring us to the 
history of the subject. 

It has been observed, that in difierent parts of the 
world, when large numbers of cows had been congregated 
together, an epidemic disease has appeared among them 
at irregular and rare intervals. This disease manifests 
itself by the appearance of pustules, (pimples containing 
matter,) and especially on the udders of these animals. 
The disease, from the resemblance it bears to the small- 
pox in the human subject, has been called the cow-pox; 
indeed, recent experiments have proved that it and 
small-pox are, as anticipated by Jenner, merely mild 
and malignant varieties of the same disease. It had long 
been observed that this disease from the cow was com« 
municable to the hands of the milkers, producing in them 
a mild and local eruption. Moreover, it had long been 
popularly observed, in the dairy counties, that persons 
who had contracted this disease from the cow, were in a 
remarkable manner exempt from attacks of small-pox. 
It is therefore true, in the limited acceptation of the 
term, that Jenner did not discover the protective power 
of vaccination. But the mere fact, which was passed by 
unheeded and unimproved by the other medical prac- 
titioners in the county where he resided, (Gloucester,) 
struck his observant mind even in his youth ; and, for 
years and years afier, the developement of this fact, and 
its conversion into a means of practical utility, were the 
grand objects of his life. He devoted some years to the 
minute observance of the disease in the cows, and 
among the milkers, and satisfied himself of its true 
nature, and of the means of distinguishing it from other 
.spurious affections which resembled it. He made no 
secret of his investigations, and in 1780 he visited Lon- 
don, with the hope of being able to excite the attention 
of some of the learned men of the metropolis. He there 
met with little or no encouragement, and was thrown 
upon his own intelligent perseverance ; indeed, at a sub- 
sequent period, when he proposed presenting a memoir 
upon the subject to the Royal Society, he was cautioned 
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not to risk losing the reptttation he had acquired in that 
body on account of his researches in natural history. 
He persevered, and in 1796 he vaccinated a child with 
some matter taken from the hands of a milker ; this child 
was afterwards inoculated for the small-pox, and re- 
sisted that disease successfully: he continued his experi* 
ments, and in 1798 announced his grand discovery to 
the world, detailing twenty-three cases of its successful 
application. 

His state of mind, after the first success of his experi- 
ments, is thus depicted in his Journal. — He was in the 
habit of meditatmg much upon the subject among the 
meadows adjoining Berkeley Castle. 

While the vaccine discovery was progrMsing, the joy I 
felt at the prospect before me of being the instrument aeS" 
lined to take away from the world one of its greatest calami- 
ties, blended with the fond hope of enjoying independence 
and domestic peace and happiness, was oft^ so exoessivey 
that in pursuing my favourite subject amonff the meadows, 
I have sometimes found myself in a kind of reverie. It is 
pleasant to me to recollect that these reflections alw&ys 
ended in devout acknowledgments to that Being from whom 
this and all other mercies flow. 

His announcement was received with so much scepti- 
cism at first, that no subject could be obtained in London 
for some months, whereon to demonstrate the experi- 
ment. This having at last been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, the practice Was soon followed with avidiMr and 
precipitation. Mr Cline and other friends urged Jenner 
to settle in London, assuring him that a large fortune 
would await him. Attached to the charms of a rural lif^, 
and of the most limited desires in point of fortune, he re- 
fused. But peace and quiet were no longer to be his 
portion; from this period all his energies were requir d, 
not only to defend vaccination from the attacks of in- 
terested opponents, but, in a far greater degree, from the 
exaggerated and indiscriminate view of it taken by many 
of its supporters. Forgetting the laborious investiga- 
tions Jenner had gone through, and the rules he had laid 
down for the adoption of the practice, numbers, believing 
the operation to be much simpler than it is, by neglect- 
ing the requisite precautions, propagated an affection 
resembling, but less protective than, the true one. A 
calamitous event of this kind occurred at the Small-pox 
Hospital, where, by inadvertency, the true vaccine virus 
became contaminated with small-pox matter, and in this 
state was distributed over the country and abroad, giving 
rise to inefficient protection and much disappointment. 
Dr. Jenner was unceasing in endeavouring to correct these 
errors, and in spreading correct ideas upon the subject; 
but in many of his professional rivals he found much evil 
spirit and bstinacy that disheartened him, and he ob- 
tained much more efficient assistance from non-profes- 
sional persons, especially ladies, who were not too self- 
sufficient to listen to and follow the instructions of a 
man who had devoted his life to the inquiry. The re- 
peated blunders which occurred, and the conduct of some 
who wished to divert all the honour and emolument of 
the practice to themselves, at last obliged him to repair 
te the metropolis. 

Vaccination extended most rapidly, in that forming a 
remarkable contrast to the history of inoculation. As 
early as 1799 the Duke of York, seeing the great im- 
portance of the practice, caused its general adoption in 
the army, and both he and his brother, our late king, 
were always warm patrons of the practice. By 1801 
6000 persons had been vaccinated in England, and most 
of them tested with the small-pox. 

It is remarkable that the practice was received with 
much more avidity, and much more abundantly employed 
on the Continent than in the country of its birth. Dr. 
De Carro most extensively introduced it throughout 
Germany, and Dr. Sacco, in Italy, in eight years vacci- 
nated himself 600,000 patients, and by deputy 700,000 
others. Vaccmation was introduced into Russia by the 



empress-mother, who presented Jenner with a handsome 
diamond, and wrote an excellent letter to him. The 
first child vaccinated was called Vaccinoff, and was pen- 
sioned for life. In Sweden and Denmark it was soon 
adopted, and rendered compulsory, with the happiest 
effect. Owing to our unfortunate differences with France, 
the vaccine matter was not introduced into that country 
until 1800, when it was adopted with enthusiasm. Afler 
the practice was introduced into Spain, Dr. Balmia 
obtained from the queen a commission to extend the 
blessing to all the Spanish colonies in Asia and America; 
and a well-appointed expedition, having on board a num-> 
ber of young ohildren, in order to keep up the supply of 
matter, circumnavigated the globe, not for the purpose of 
effecting bloody conquests, or introducing among unci- 
vilized nations corrupt manners, but for diffusing the 
antidote to the greatest bane of those nortions of the 
human race. It was conveyed to the United States hi 
1799, and thence gradually to the native Indians. Jenner 
was most anxious to transmit the virus to the Fast, 
wherein the small-pox raged with virulence; but failure 
after failure occurred, until, bv the ingenuity of De 
Carroy it was enclosed in wax balls, and conveyed to 
Bombay, by way of Constantinople, and quickly diffused 
over In<iUa. The Marquis of Wellesley exerted himself 
actively in its propagation, and in removing the preju- 
dices which many of the Hindoos felt against it, from its 
originating with the cow« We will not pursue farther 
the detail of the progpress of vaccination ; suffice it to 
say, that in little more than six years it became diffused 
over the habitable globe. 

The effects of this extensive diffusion were striking 
and satisfactory. In many countries small-pox was infi- 
nitely diminished in frequency and mortaUty, and in 
others seemed to be exterminated. Ceylon resembled 
formerly a deserted place, after an epidemic of small- 
pox, and Dr. Christie states, that on the most moderate 
calculation^ the small-pox swept off one sixth of the 
population. After the introduction of the vaccine by 
the English, in 1800, the mortality from this source 
became trifling. In Sweden and Denmark, by 1805, it 
seemed entirely subdued. In the district of Anspach, 
in Bavaria, out of a population of 300,000, only six 
deaths from small-pox occurred in 1809, and from thence 
to 1818 only one; while in the contiguous state of Wur- 
temburgh, in which the precautions were more lax, the 
disease raged epidemically in 1814-17. In the epidemic 
at Berlin, in 1823, only nve persons died, while in one 
prior to the introduction of vaccine, 1600 persons 
perished. 

In concluding this article it may be desirable to pre- 
sent a slight sketch of the present state of vaccination. 
For several years after its introduction it was believed to 
be a complete preventive of the small-pox, and Jenner 
fondly hoped that the disease would by its means become 
exterminated. Further experience has, however, shown 
that small-pox does occasionally occur after vaccination, 
and, although the disease so produced is usually ren- 
dered much milder, yet has death even sometimes re- 
sulted. The small-pox, too, which for the first ten or 
twelve years after the introduction of vaccination was 
much subdued, has of late years broken out again with 
violence, and although its ravages have been much less 
extensive than heretofore, and chiefly fallen upon the 
unprotected, yet has much alarm been thereby excited. 
It is true that where vaccination has least extended, the 
disease has raged most; thus, Ireland has suffered from 
this cause less than England, and portions of this latter 
country, in which vaccination has been well attended to, 
have received an entire immunity. So, too, in the army 
and navy the prevalence of the disease has been very 
much diminished. Still, in countries, as Sweden, Russia, 
Italy, Ceylon, in which vaccination had been most effect- 
ually practised, and in which the small-pox for a while 
oeasea to appear, that disease has of late recurred and 
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attackod many of 1^ vaednated, and such cases are-^m 
the increase. 

The reason of, and remedy for, this diminished pro- 
tective power of the vaccine virus have occupied much 
attention of late years, both at home and abroad. Its 
failure has been attributed by some to the deterioration 
arising from the matter having passed through so many 
individuals; but the experience of the Vaccine Board 
and Small-pox Hospital leads to the opinion that the 
same virus which has passed from person to person to 
the number of IflOO or 1600, still produces as active 
and as protective a disease as at first« This wottld seem 
to prevent the necessity of again having recourse to the 
cow, which however has in some instances of late been 
done with success. Another reason has been sought in 
the imperfect manner in which the process of vaccina- 
tion has often been conducted, and the spurious and 
only partially protective virus thus diffused. This, as 
anticipated by Jenner, has led to many evils, and it is 
even said, that no person vaccinated by him has been 
known thus to suffer; still its influence has been ex- 
aggerated, and the small-pox has undoubtedly frequently 
occurred in persons who have been vaccinated with the 
greatest care and with the purest virus. The most 
generally entertained opinion upon the subject is, that 
the influence of vaccination is only temporary, and that 
it requires renewal. Many facts are in support of this 
opinion, and it has been most extensively acted upon on 
the Continent. It has been attempted, but with little 
miecess, to fix the exact period when the influence thus 
wears out, in order to determine when re'Vaccination 
should be instituted. It would seem, however, that 
those who have been vaccinated in infancy often re-ac- 
quire the susceptibility to small-pox as they approach the 
period of manhood, and especially when they change 
the climate to which they have been habituated. The 
proportion of those in whom vaccination thus loses its 
mfluence is not known, but is still very inconsiderable, 
although on the increase. 

In epidemics the small-pox has been found to be re- 
sisted by the vaccinated in proportion as they were 
young, while they became more liable to it as they re- 
ceded from the period when the operation was performed. 
So, too, re-vaccination (the success of which has been 
regarded as evidence of the susceptibility to small-pox 
being renewed,) has been foimd to succeed on the adult 
but not on the child. In the Prussian army 47,000 
soldiers were re-vaccinated in 1837, and a full effect 
resulted in 24,000; not one of these took the small- 
pox, although it was extensively prevalent. In Wurtem- 
berg 44,248 were re-vaccinated, and only one became 
affected with the small-pox. In the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, the small-pox attacked many who had been vac- 
cinated, a decree for universal re- vaccination was issued, 
and the disease disappeared. Of 216 children re- vacci- 
nated at the Founding Hospital, only eleven succeeded. 
At all events, the practice of re-vaccination should be 
put in force ; it is, at least, harmless, and either sup- 
plies the valuable information that the protective power 
of the original vaccination is not worn out, or where this 
is the case, it renews it. 

Even with the qualification that experience has placed 
upon the degree of benefit to be derived from vaccina- 
tion, yet it continues one of the greatest boons ever pre- 
sented to the human race. It must be recollected that 
the small-pox itself sometimes occurs a second time, as 
it does also after inoculation ; and although, perhaps, it 
occurs more frequently after even properly performed 
vaccination, yet the difference is not so great as supposed. 
But the important fact must be noticed, &^t while the mor- 
tality from the natural small-pox was about twenty-five in 
the hundredy that where the disease occurs after vaccina- 
tion, it is but nine. Of the advantages conferred by the 
practice, the diminished amount of mortality and in- 
creased duration of human life testify: thus, white in 1780 



the annual mortality was one in forty, in 1821 it was 
about one in fifty-eight. This is more striking still when 
applied to children, — ^the frequent viqtims heretofore of 
small-pox. Mr. Edwards states, that prior to the intro- 
duction of vaccination, sixty per cent, in London, and 
forty per cent, in all England died, while, during the 
twenty years ending with 1830, these numbers have been 
reduced respectively to thirty and twenty per cent. It 
is true that the whole improvement cannot be attributed 
to the diminution of small-pox, but it may be fairly 
stated, that a large portion of it may, especially as that 
dreadful disease, even where it did not terminate fatally, 
laid the seeds for many future maladies. It is a minor, 
but yet an important consideration, that the amount ot 
personal disfigurement, the loss of eye-sight, &c., from 
small-pox have immensely diminished. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, between 40,000 and 50,000 persons were 
formerly supposed to perish of small-pox, and, in pro- 
portion to the increase of population, that number, but 
for vaccination, would probably now amount to 80,000. 
In London, wherein the mortality was usually 2000 or 
3000 annually, only 277 died in 1827. Through the 
neglect of vaccination, small-pox has prevailed severely 
in Great Britain this last year, the number of deaths for 
six months amounting to 6000. 

There is no probability that the disease will be eradi- 
cated, but its virulence may be diminished, and its 
sphere contracted. This will be best brought about by 
an extensive system of vaccination. No one who has 
not examined into the subject can imagine the number 
of unprotected persons yet in this country. Vaccination, 
adopted almost universally by the wealthy and educated 
classes, has been opposed by the ignorance, carelessness, 
indolence, and prejudices of their poorer brethren. It 
is not until the scourge arrives ainong them that it is 
discovered to how great a degree precautions against it 
have been neglected. Compulsory vaccination would be 
contrary to the genius and habits of this country, but 
facilities should be offered with unbounded liberality ; and 
it is with that view that the Vaccination Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament last session by Lord Ellenborough, 
and is now part of the law of the land. By it gratuitous 
vaccination is everywhere offered to the poorer classes of 
the community ; but, for its successful carrying out, the 
advice and persuasions of their more fortunate neigh- 
bours will be required, and will, we are persuaded, not 
be found wanting. Another provision of this bill is 
the punishment, as a misdemeanour, of the inoculation for 
the small-pox. The persistence in this injurious prac- 
tice has tended much to maintain the disease among us, 
and its prohibition cannot but be of the greatest service* 

J. a 



AN IMITATION FROM I. KINGS XIX., 11, 19. 

He passed, a^d his terrors before him were sent. 
Beneath the strong tempest, the mountains were rent; 
It crumbled to pieces the rocks as it passed 
In its strength ; but Jehovah was not in the blast. 

B7 internal convulsions her terror expressed, 

The earth the approach of her Maker conferaed. 

In the power of the servant, the Master adored, 

For the might of the earthquake contained not the Lord. 

The fire of the Lord from his presence has gone. 
With the light of bis coming the firmament shone. 
As the smoke of a furnace, the mountain became. 
But the Lord, but Jehovah was not in the fiame. 

Where then was Thy presence ? The earth is all«till, 
The elements hushed are subdued to Thy will. 
One still small voice only was heard in that hour. 
When thy prophet adored thee,' and worshipped thy power, 

F. W. M. 



Nothing can overcome him that is not first overcome by his 
own imaginations and passions, — ^Bishop Patrick. 
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VELVET. 



Velvet is one of the most beautifulproductions of the 
silk-loom. It has heen known in Europe for several 
centuries; but the secrets of its manufacture were for a 
long time confined to some of the chief cities of Italy. 
From this country the French learned the art, and' suc- 
ceeded in improving it. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes * brought numerous French refugees to England, 
about the year 1685, who settled in Spitalfields, and 
practised the art of weaving velvet. 

The reader is probably aware of the process of plain 
weaving with the common loom. A large number of 
threads, forming the lengthy or warp^ of the intended 
cloth, are wound upon a cylindrical beam or roller, and 
pass from thence through a hamessy composed of move- 
able parts,, called heddles. Each of these heddles re- 
ceives its portion of the threads of the warp, and is 
alternately moved up and down, so that the tnreads of 
the warp are alternately raised and lowered. Each time 
the warp is opened by the separation of its alternate 
threads, a shuttle, containing tne tooqfi or transverse 
thread, is thrown across it, and this thread, being driven 
into its place by a frame called a laify gradually forms 
by its repeated crossing the material to be woven. In 
the weaving of velvet, however, in addition to the warp 
and woof, there is a soft shag, or pile, produced by 
inserting short pieces of silk-thread, doubled, under the 
woof, and these stand up in so large a number, and so 
compactly, as to conceal the interlacings of the warp and 
woof which are seen in plain weaving. This silky pile 
imparts to velvet its peculiar softness to the touch, as 
well as beauty to the eye ; but the production of these 
results depends in great measure upon the uniform 
evenness of the pile. To insure this latter quality, it is 
necessary to have all the th^reads of the pile of equal 
length, which requires some skill, and much patient 
attention on the part of the weaver 

In weaving velvet, the loom is first prepared as in the 
ordinary process of plain weaving : another set of threads 
is then prepared to go in the direction of the threads of 
the warp, which set is kept distinct from the warp by 
being stretdhed diagonally as shown in the figure, which 
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represents the structure of velvet, and the plan adopted 
to combine the threads of the woof with tne pile. At 
a a, are the threads of the warp, and the dots placed in 
the loops show the section of the woof threads: at b are 
the threads intended for the pile, and these threads 
meet those of the warp in the angle c. The weaver 
places in this angle a brass wire of the same length as 
the breadth of the piece of woven stuff, so that all the 
pile threads are above the wire, and those of the warp 
below it. By the action of the treadles the alternate 
threads of the warp are raised, the shuttle is thrown, 
and passes over the pile threads, and the alternate threads 
of the warp, which are depressed; the batten is then 
made to strike up against the woof, the interlacing of the 
warp and woof is effected, and a loop of the pile 
thread is formed over the wire as at dd. It is neces- 
sary to pass the shuttle thrice between each insertion of 
the wire: the thread for the first woof is coarser than 
that employed for the other two, and the action of the 
batten forces the wire into its proper position. The 
upper part of this wire has a groove running along it : 
by means, therefore, of a sharp-edg^d tool, called a 
trevaty passed along the groove, the loops dd are divided, 
the wire is liberated, ti^e pile is formed as at e^, and 
thus the process of weaving velvet is completed. 

The weaver, however, finds it necessary to employ 

* See SalHrdwj Haffatine, vol. xnh, p. 96* 



tiio wire9> one of which remains in the texture, whfle 
the other is cut out: the reason for this is, that the pile 
threads may tiot be liberated and the whole process de- 
ranged; but as one wire is secured by the threads of the 
woof, the pile threads are prevented from being set at 
liberty while the loops are being cut. As soon as the 
wire IS liberated from the first loop dy it is again inserted 
in the angle c; and when it has been secured as before, 
the wire forming the second loop d in the figure, but 
now the first loop, is cut out, and so on alternately. At 
one time the richest velvets were formed of thirty^ight 
loops to the inch, but this beautiful substance, velvet, 
has been so much in demand, and persons are willing to 
pay such high prices for the richest productions, that 
now as manyas fifty-five loops are woven into an inch 
of velvet. This circumstance will enable the reader to 
form some idea of the extremely tedious process of 
velvet-weaving. The wire requires to be inserted and 
cut out again fifty -five times in the space of an inch, 
that is, a strip of velvet one inch broad, and whose 
length is equal to that of the breadth of the piece. And 
when we consider that the threads of the woof are of 
different degrees of fineness, rendering two shuttles 
necessary, which must be exchanged at frequent but un- 
equal intervals, we can form an estimate of the incessant 
care and vigilance necessary on the part of the weaver 
in conducting these various operations. Much caution 
and dexterity, too, are required in cutting the loops: for 
however simple the operation of passing a knife dong a 
straight edge may appear, yet this part of the process 
can only be ac<|uired by long practice ; for the smallest 
deviation from the straight Une would injure the appear- 
ance of the velvet. The weaver being thus occupied in 
so many distinct operations in rapid succession, finds his 
work to increase very slowly, ana he has been very in- 
dustrious if at the end of a Jong day's work he has woven 
a yard of plain velvet. 

It will be seen from what we have stated that the 
richness of velvet depends upon the number of threads 
forming the pile : the degrees of richness are accordingly 
indicated in this way, and the manufacturer speaks of 
velvet of two, four, or six threads, according to the num- 
ber of the pile threads inserted. The striped velvet, with 
which waistcoats are sometimes made, is produced by 
leaving uncut a number of the pile loops. 

The peculiarly rich effect of velvet results from the 
absorption of the light which falls upon its surface, and 
hence too arises the sombre effect when much of this 
substance meets the eye. 

A room hung round with black cloth or velvet, and * 
coffin, on which is shed the light of wax-tapers, is an im« 
pressive q>ectacle. The light falling upon the cloth or 
velvet, is absorbed ; and the fieeling ofgloom arises from the 
ciTCumstance that nothing seems to reflect light. Whereas^ 
in a room, whose sides are covered with mirrors, reflecting 
the various lights; where music and merry voices mingle in 
concert, how different is the scene ! Even in the absence of 
human beings, and especially happy and innocent ones^ 
whose presence blesses and enlivens almost every scene, the 
room yet appears cheerful, in consequence of the abundance 
of reifectea tight, the absence or absorption of which, is, in 
general, attended by a gloomy prospect. — ^Tomukson's 
Students Manual of Nalbwral Phihsophy. 



It should be impressed on the minds of persons in general 
that those plants which afford the most efficacious medicine 
in the hanas of the skilful practitioner, are the most dan- 
eerous in those of the ignorant, and should therefore never 
be used as a domestic remedy. — ^Puillifs. 



Endeavour yourself to do good to all men, and never 
speak evil of them that be absent.---SiR Thomas Smith. 
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THE TOWN OF LYNN, NORFOLK. 




tAINT NICHOLAS CHAPXI^ LTNK. 



In the flourishing town of Lynn, Norfolk, stands the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, (said to be the largest parochial 
chapel in the kingdom,) of the architectural embellish- 
ments of which we give our readers a specimen n the 
above view of the southern porch. 

Lynn is situated chiefly on the east rn bank of the 
river Ouse, about twelve miles from the sea, where that 
river, having gradually widened its chwmel, becomes 
very considerable, and nearly equal to the Thames j^ve 
London Bridge. This important stream is sometimes 
called the Great Ouse, to distinguish it from the Lesser 
Ouse, which is one of iU tributaries. It is also called 

Vol. XMIL 



Che EcuUm Ouse, to distingush it from the Norths}^ 
or Yorkshire river of that name. To this river the 
town of Lynn owes its chief importance, for by it com- 
mercial intercourse is carried on with the interior of the 
country to a great extent, and a commnnicatiou with 
the sea is formed. It would be interesting to trace the 
course of this river from the place of its rise on the 
borders of Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire, through 
the midland counties, of which it traverses a considera- 
ble part, to its junction with the sea. Many ancient 
halls and noble edifices grace its banks and those of its 
tributary streams, and the fenny and marshy districU 
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througli which it flows have also their own peculiar 
interest. But we are now to spe§ik of the town of Lynn 
itself, and of the edifice we have ^elected for description. 

Lynn^is situated on the eastern sido of Marshland, 
and of the Great Level or Fen Country, and has been 
called the great metropolis of the Fens. It was an- 
ciently called Bishop's Lynn, having been under the 
jurismction, both temporal and spiritiial, of the Bishops 
of Norwich, who had a palace where Gaywood Hall 
now stands. The episcopal authority was surrendered 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and from that time 
the town was called King's Lynn. During the contest 
between John and the barons, Lynn was remarkable for 
its constant adherence to the king, who remained there 
for some time, and at the prayer of the bishop made 
the town a free borough ; he presented to the inhabitants 
a silver cup, weighing seventy-three ounces, richly g^ilt, 
and enamelled, which is still preserved by the corpora- 
tion. 

The trade of Lynn appears to have been considerable 
as far back as the time of Edward the Confessor, and at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century the town had 
risen to such a height of commercial importance, that 
the revenue paid to the crown was two-thirds of that 
arising from the trade of the port of London. The 
harbour is extensive, and can accommodate three hundred 
sail, but th' entrance is somewhat dangerous from the 
shifting of the sands which accumulate there, and the 
anchorage is rendered difficult by the nature of the soil 
and by the rapidity of the tide, which rises to the height 
of twenty feet. Tiie situation of the port of Lynn ren- 
ders it a place of much foreign and coasting traae : it im- 
ports wine from Spain and Portugal ; timber, deals, hemp, 
aud tallow from the Baltic ; com from the northern parta 
of Europe ; oil-cake from Holland ; and timber from 
America. It supplies the neighbouring districts with 
these imported articles, as well as with agricultural pro- 
duce, by means of its extensive coasting trade. White 
sand of a particular sort is sent to the glass manufacto- 
ries of Newcastle and Leith; and large quantities of 
shrimps are conveyed from this coast to the London mar- 
kets. Not less than one hundred and fifty thousand chal- 
drons of coal are annually brought into this port, for the 
distribution of which in the neighbouring counties, the 
Ouse and its tributaries, with the various canals com- 
municating with them, afford great advantages. That 
the reader may judge of the extent of traffic connected 
with this port, we may mention, that in the year 1826, 
sixty British and one hundred and twepty foreign ships 
entered inwards from foreign parts, and, twenty-one Brit- 
ish, and one hundred and ten foreign vessels cleared out- 
wards. Several ships used to be fitted out annually for 
the Greenland whale fishery, but this Itranch of the busi- 
ness has of late years greatly declined. Ship-building 
has been carried on at Lynn f ron^ an early periods hut 
is not at present of very considerable ppte. 

King's Lynn comprises the parishes of All Saints, 
St. Margaret's, and St Edmund. Qf th^ chvurches of 
Lynn, St. Margaret's being ^jpubtedly the most im- 
portant edifice, first demanth our attention. Thi^ church 
was founded about the close of the eleventh, or com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, by Herbert de Lo- 
zinga, bishop of Norwich. According to an old record, 
he commenced building it at the request of the men of 
the town of Lynn, but the contributions proving in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the work, he had recourse 
to the unworthy expedient of offering indulgences, or 
pardon of crimes for forty days, to all who would con- 
tribute to the undertaking. This plan proved eminently 
successful in raising money sufficient for the comple- 
tion of the edifice; "the work," says the historian of 
Lynn, "went on prosperously, was soon finished in a 
magnificent style, and the indulgence effected what an 
appeal to the most pious considerations would probably 
have failed to accomplish." 



The church, in its original state, was of larger dimen- 
sions, and more magnificent than at present; but it still 
presents a noble appearance. The western tower dis- 
play different styles of .architecljire, yid^thp lower part 
of them is evidently very ancient. The interior consists 
of a nave with aisles, a chancel, or choir, with aisles, and a 
transept. A tall spire once adorned one of the western 
towers, but this spire |ell in 1741, and did much damage 
to the body of the church. Soon after that event, the 
lofty tower, or lanthom, which rose above the intersec- 
tion of the cross aisles, was taken down through fear of 
a similar misfortune. 

The chapel of ease to St. Margaret's is St. Nicholas, 
an elegant chapel, built upon the site of one much more 
ancient, and elaborately decorated in many of its parts. 
The south porch may be seen by our engraving to be 
covered with a variety of minute ornaments. The roof of 
the porch is handsomely groined with stone, and at the 
intersection of the ribs are some heads and figures in bold 
relief, but much obscured by whitening. The interior of 
the chapel of St. Nicholas consists of a lofty nave, with 
two side aisles : its architecture is thus described by the 
Rev. Edward Edwards. 

The distinguishing characters of this structure, as seen 
firom within, are lightness, simplicity, and perfect uniformity 
of style, the tower alone being of earlier date than the rest 
of the fiibric. The pillars are slender, having the horizontal 
section of the shan nearly in the form of a truncated 
]o2senge, relieved by shallow flutings^ and raised about four 
feet from the ground by corresponding bases. They have 
no capitals, but small brackets, which support the inner 
ribs or the arches. Opposite the arches, in the side aisles, 
are an equal number of windows: between the windows 
are niches or canooi^ The east and west windows are 
very large, with a pleasing mii^ture of curved and rectilinear 
tracery, and embattled ornaments upon the transoms. More 
ornament has been bestowed on the doors than on an^r other 
part of the buildins. The western door- way, in particular, 
IS divided by a muUion, which supports an elegant niche, 
and is adorned with other sculpture in stone. The small 
south door-way is in the same style, as is also the laiger 
door- way towards the north. The front of the South Porch 
is still more elaborate. 

The original chapel is said ^y Parkin to have been 
founded by Willian^ Turbus, pr De Turbe, bishop of 
Norwich, who was consecrated in 1146, and died in 11 74. 
He gave it to the mpnks of the Priory of Norwich, but 
forbade the rights of baptisip and marriage to be per- 
formed in it, in order to ufLtA its dependency on the 
church of St. Margaret s. Attempts were made, at 
varipifS times, to raisfi it to the dignity of a parochial 
diuixdi, but it has ever remained annexed to St. Marga- 
ret's as a chapel of ease. 

Th^ edifice appears to have been rebuilt in its present 
state during the reign of Edward the Third, and until 
lately 9^ figure closely rese^ifibling the visual portraits of 
that monarch, with three crowns op his sceptre, embel- 
lished the centre of the west window. The ornaments 
above the canopied niches at the west door are also said 
to uppear very much like the crest of the same king, as 
represented on his first gold coin, the quarter florin. 

The churches of All Saints and of West Lynn have 
nothing remarkable in them to require description, and 
the church of North Lynn, or Lynn St. Edmund's, was 
swept away by an irruption of the tide, or by the inun- 
dation of fresh waters, caused by the addition of the 
Grant, the Ouse, and the Nene, to the other rivers which 
had their passage to the sea near this town. 

At a small ^stance from the town of Lynn stands a 
venr singular little building, called the Chapel of Our 
I^y on the Mount. "If other buildings attract notice 
by their magnitude," says the author before quoted, 
"this deserves it from its peculiar smallness. It is so 
well proportioned, yet so extremely diminutive, that it 
seems like a beautiful model for a much larger edifice, 
or it may not improperly be denominated a cathedral for 
Lilliputians." The history of this chapel is involved iu 
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much obscurity. There are records extant of offerings 
made by devotees at the chapel of the Vii^n Mary at 
the Mount, but the uses to which the buildmg has been 
applied at various periods, subsequent to the date of 
these records, have been of a very opposite character. 
In 1638 we find it to have been used as a store-house for 
gunpowder: in 1648 it became a place of arms, and 
had a vegtdar bastion thrown up in front of it, and it is 
supposed that a cistern, visible until a few years since, 
in the lower apartment, was used as a reservoir for 
water. In 1665 it was used as a pest-house, and in 
1783 the use of the chapel was granted to a teacher of 
X) aviation for an observatory. 

There are still existing the remains of several other 
ecclesiastical edifices at Lynn. A tower, ninety feet 
high, remains of the monastery of the Grey or Fran- 
ciscan FriarS, and serves as a landmark to vessels 
entering the harbour. Several other signs of. former 
monastic institutions are also to be met with in the 
town. Lynn has four alms-houses, and many charitable 
institutions, an endowed grammar-school, national and 
L^ancasterian schools, a mechanics' institution, a paro- 
chial and a subscription library. The population of the 
borough was, in 1831, 13,370. 



The name of a country may be obliterated from a map, the 
deeds of heroes be effaced from the annals of the world ; 
the pursuit of truth can only cease when man is no more : 
its ught may be veiled bv ignorance, craft, or cupidity, but 
it cannot be extinguished. The cities that gave birth to the 
illustrious philosophers of old have long ceaisod to exist, yet 
the immortal works of those sages that have escaped the 
ravages of time, are still as fresh and luxuriant as when 
their glorious oratory enchanted and captivated their disci- 
ples* ears. — Milunobn'b Curioskies qfMedicai Experience, 



Great mental capacity alone, will never raise either indi- 
viduals or nations to ffreatness or h^pinesB. It is not mere 
mental power, but the right anplication of it, that brings 
our species to perfection. We imow how possible it is for 
men to possess powerful abilities and extensive knowledge, 
and yet live a curse to their own country and to themselves. 
But what then, it may be said, is become of the boasted 
alliance between knowledge and virtue? The alliance 
is indeed strong, but it is not because there is a necessary 
connexion between the bare knowledge of facts and moral 
emotions. It is because, moral sensibility being a part of 
our nature, we cannot dwell long upon any subject, nor 
investigate all its relations, without oiscemmg in it some 
circumstances that touch on moral nature, and awaken a 
sentiment; No one is destitute of all moral feeling, but 
some people have very little hy^ nature, or it may have been 
destroyea by the strength and indulgence of theur passions ; 
and in such cases the most thorough knowledge of^the &cts 
that move others to admiration and love, will have no 
efiect upon them. It is not the philosopher's laborious 
analysis, nor the fulness of hb demonstration of the times 
and motions of the heavenly bodies, that have a moral 
efiect. It is the perception of order and contrivance of 
beauty, and of infinity teeming with existence, which 
kindles within him feelings of admiration inherent in his 
nature. In like manner, when we stud^ the sciences 
that relate to human life, it is not the logical proof, that 
certain means will produce certain results, that causes our 
emotions, but that sympathy with the good of mankind is 
implanted within us; and pictures of their fi:ood, laid 
strongly before us, move that afiection. The cold and the 
sordid will not feel it, however perfectly they learn the 
science. 

The tendency of knowledge and study, therefore, cer- 
tainly is to promote right feeling and conduct in general, 
by occupying the mind always about the true and the 
useful ; but a tendency is not a certainty, for it may be 
overruled by opposins; circumstances; and the mass of 
mankind are made semsh and stolid by their gross habits of 
life. 



Phtsic, for the most part, is nothing else bat the subititute 
for exercise or temperance.— Addzson. 



GARDEN HERBS. 
CHAMOMILE. 

The generic name of this herb is Anthemif, derived, as 
ancient story tells us, from a virgin shepherdess, named 
Athemisj who kept her flock near Cuma, and not far 
from the cave where one of the Sibyls delivered her 
oracles. Athemis was frequently required to assist in 
the mystic ceremonies, and on one of these occasions 
was so overcome with terror that she died on the spot, 
and was immediately transformed into a plant bearing 
flowers, which received her name. 

This herb was also called Leucanthemis^ or Leucart' 
themus, from the whiteness of the double blossom; 
Eranthemonf because it flourished in the spring; and 
ChanuBtnelon (from which the English name is derived), 
because its savour was said to resemble that of an apple. 

The genus of plants to which chamomile belongs is of 
the compound-flowered order. It is distinguished by 
having the scales that surround its flower-heads mem- 
branous at the border, like those of a chrysanthemum, 
from which genus it dilBTers chiefly in the receptacle of 
the flowers being provided with little chaffy projections. 

The wild chamomile is found more efficacious for the 
purposes to which the herb is applied than the culti*- 
vated sorts. It is frequent on many of the commons 
of England, and its finely cut leaves, scarcely elevating 
themselves above the level of the -earth, and rich-looking 
flowers, of which the ray is white, but the disk deep 
yellow, have a pleasing effect amidst the scanty herbage 
of such situations. The whole plant is intensely bitter, 
especially the yellow flowers composing the disk. In 
the cultivated sort the white flowers of the ray almost 
supersede the yellow ones : the disk becomes extremely 
small, and thus the flowers possess the bitter principle 
in a less powerful degree. Besides the principle for 
which chamomile is chiefly celebrated, it has been found 
by chemists to contain tannin, camphor, and a volatile 
oil, of a beautiful blue colour. The description of this 
herb, given by Grerarde, is exceedingly accurate, and 
gives a better idea of it than anything we could say. 

The common cammomile hath many weak and feeble 
branches trailing upon the ground, taking hold of the top 
of the earth as it rumieth, whereby it greatly incrcaseth. 
The leaves are veiy fine, and much ja^d, and deeplv cut, 
of a strong sweet smell ; among which come forth the 
flowers like imto the field daisy, bordered about the edge 
with a pale of white leaves : the middle part b yellow, com- 
posed of such thrums close thrust together as is that of the 
oaisy. The root is very small, and thready. 

The may-weed (Antliemis cotula) greatly resembles 
chamomile, but is erect of growth, of a branching habit, 
ani\ exceedingly disagreeable in its odour. 

The most ancient recommendation of chamomile, as a 
medical herb, was made by Asclepiades, the Bithynian, 
who was renowned for his great skill in physic, and 
lived to a very advanced age, without ever having expe- 
rienced a day s illness. Pliny tells us that he pledged 
himself to cease to act as a physician if he should be 
ever known to be sick. This celebrated man was en- 
treated by Mithridates, king of Pontus, to reside at his 
court, and was even visited by ambassadors on the part 
of the king^ with offers of reward if he would comply 
with the request; but Asclepiades had determined to 
exercise his skill in Rome; and there accordingly he 
went, and became the founder of a sect in physic, which 
was called after his name. 

Recommended by such high authority, it is no wonder 
that the herb chamomile was highly esteemed among 
the Romans. An extract from the flowers and leaves 
was made into lozenges, for the relief of spasmodic 
disorders, as well as for the jaundice, and liver com- 
plaints ; the powder of the dried flowers was administered 
in intermitting fevers; the leaves were given as a . 
digestive, emollient, and diuretic medicine; and the 
whole plant was pounded, as a remedy against the sting 
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of serpents and other reptiles. The plant was also used 
in garlands, and even during winter a plentiful supply 
was to be had in its dried state for this purpose, as well 
as for use as a medicine. 

Gerarde quotes from Galen concerning the virtues 
of chamomile, and adds his own testimony that it 
is of force to digest, slacken, and rarify; that it is a 
special help against wearisomeness, easeth and miti- 
gateth pain, mollifieth and suppleth ; is good against the 
colic, and various other diseases, and b mixed with good 
success with all those things that are applied to mitigate 
pain; "and all these operations," saith he, "are in our 
vulgar cammomile, as common experience teacheth, for 
it heateth moderately, and drieth little " 

Culpeper says — 

A decoction made of camomile, and drank, taketh away 
all pains and stitches in the side : the flowers of camomile, 
beaten, and made up into balls with gil, drive away all 
sorts of agues, if the part erieved be anointed with that 
oil, taken nrom the flowers, m>m the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot, and afterwards laid to sweat in bed, 
and that he sweats well : this is Neehessor, on Eg3rptian's 
medicine. It is profitable for all sorts of agues that come 
either of phlegm, or melancholy, or from an inflammation 
of the bowels ; and there is nothing more profitable for tho 
sides and region of the liver and spleen than it. It com- 
forteth the sinews that be overstrained, mollifieth all swel- 
lings : it moderately comfoHeth all parts tliat have need of 
warmth, and digesteth and distjolveth whatsoever hath need 
thereof by a wonderful speedy property. Syi-up made of 
the juice of camomile, with the flowers, m white wine, is a 
remedy against the jaundice and dropsy : tho juice of the 
flowers is good to wash the head, and comfort both it and 
the brain : the oil made of the flowers of camomile is much 
used against all hard swelling pains or aches, shrinking of 
tho sinews, cramps or pains m tne joints, or any other part 
of the body. Nichessor saith, the Egyptians dedicated it 
to the sun, because it cured agues, and they were like 
enough to do it, for they are the arrantest apes in their 
religion I ever read of. 

In more modem times Dr. James speaks of chamo- 
mile as a plant of many virtues, being stomachic, hepatic, 
nervine, emollient, and carminative, and as affording a 
useful fomentation in cases of inflammation and tumour. 

In later medical books we find these uses of the herb 
slightly mentioned. The external use of it is said to be 
little preferable to a simple fomentation with hot or 
warm water, and the powder of chamomile is scarcely 
used, on account of the inconvenient bulk of a requisite 
dose. As a domestic remedy, the well-known stomachic 
virtues of a cup of cold chamomile tea, taken fasting, are 
alluded to, and the extract of chamomile is recognized as 
a good simple bitter, and a useful vehicle for other tonics, 
when given in pills. Forty-eight pounds of this extract 
are obtained from a hundred-weight of good flowers. 

We have mentioned this herb as producing an oil of 
a beautiful sky-blue colour. This colour is not perma- 
nent, and is only seen in the recently-distilled product. 
The oil of chamomile, which we obtain at the shops, is 
generally foreign, and has become yellow, or broMoiish 
yellow, and grows viscid by age. Antispasmodic pro- 
perties have been attributed to this oil, and hence it is 
occasionally added to cathartic pills and powders. In 
Germany this oil rubbed up with powdered sugar is a 
favourite stomachic remedy, but a very unpalatable one. 

The cultivators of herbs in the vicinity of Loudon 
produce the chief supply for the market. There are 
upwards of twenty varieties knovm to English gardeners, 
one-fourth of which are native plants. They differ 
considerably in their qualities, but those are the most 
esteemed which strongly exhale their peculiar fragrancy 
when rubbed. The large double flowers Jire sometimes 
preferred, but, as we have already said, the bitter prin- 
ciple is most powerful in the disk, or yellow centre ; and 
the single flowers are therefore the best. 

Chamomile is a hardy perennial, and spreads rapidly. 
It is easily propagated by parting the roots in spring. 



CALCULATING MACHINE& 

2. The Apparatus of Saunderbon, Gerbtrv, 
AND Pascal. 

In our last article on this subject, we promised to 
describe an ingenious contrivance of Dr. Saunderson, for 
performing arithmetical processes in darkness. This 
remarkable individual, who was bom in 1682, furnished 
an instructive example of the extent to which energy 
and perseverance may be made to overcome evils of a 
formidable and distressing nature. When only a year 
old, he lost his eyesight by an attack of small-pox ; and 
being thus deprived of the blessing of light while yet 
an infant, his igpiorance of it^ nature and properties was 
afterwards nearly as great as if he had been bom blind. 
Yet such was the natural strength and intelligence of 
his mind, that he mastered all the usual branches of 
school learning, and became eventually Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, one of the 
most disting^shed intellectual offices in England. 

In the course of his mathematical duties, he had to 
perform many elaborate calculations ; and still more was 
this necessary, before he could complete a treatise which, 
considering the circumstances under which it was pro- 
duced, must be ranked among the most sing^ar works 
published, viz., his Treatise on Algebra^ in two large 
volumes. As the usual modes of writing with pen or pen- 
cil must obviously have been valueless to him, he had to 
devise a method by which he could feel the figures which 
he was arranging, or to establish a palpable arithmetic 
We proceed to describe the plan which he adopted. 

His calculating table was a smooth thin board, about 
a foot square, raised on a small frame, so as to lie 
hollow. The board was marked with a great number of 
parallel lines, which were crossed at right angles by 
another series of parallel lines, by which each square 
inch of the surface of the board was divided into 100 
little squares, each square subdivided into four. At every 
point of intersection a perforation was made, capable of 
receiving a pin ; and he always kept at hand two boxes 
filled with pins of two different sizes, or at least having 
heads of two different sizes ; since it was by feeling the 
heads of the pins that he was enabled to perfotm cal- 
culations. 
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PSOFB880B SAUNDBMOM 8 CALCULATIXTQ MACHIKE. 

The particular portion of a pin, or of two pins with 
regard to each other, indicated a particular figure ; and 
for this purpose four little squares were approprmted to 
each figure, in the manner shown in fig. 1. A large pin 
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was placed in the centre, for every figure or digit, except 
1, when its place was occupied by a small one. For the 
digits and 1, no pins surrounded the central one; but 
for all the digits from 2 to 9 inclusive, a small pin was 
placed near the central one, and the position of this 
second pin determined the digit indicated by it; when 
over, under, or at the side, of the central pin, the even 
numbers 2,4,6,8, were indicated; but when placed 
diagonally, the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, were expressed. 
All this can be seen at a glance by inspecting ^g. 1. 

The symbol for each digit being thus established, it 
is easy to conceive that every quantity, large or small, 
might be expressed by an assemblage of such symbols. 
This tablet was large enough to contain a great many such 
symbols ; for the space devoted to each was one-fifth of an 
inch square, a narrow vacant line separating it on every 
side from adjacent symbols. The great pins which usually 
occupied the centres, and which were most frequently 
equidistant, were a guide to direct him in keeping the 
line, to ascertain the limits of every figure, and to pre- 
vent any ambiguity that might otherwise arise. As 
three of the vertical parallels were sufEicient for a single 
digit, so three of the horizontal ones sufficed for a line 
of figures ; and the next three for another line, and so on. 
It' one symbolical arrangement on the right signified the 
unit's digit, that immediately adjoining it on the left was 
the ten's digit, and so on ; and when the figures or digits 
were thus expressed, it is obvious that any of the usual 
computations could be performed, in the same order as 
with pencil or pen, provided the sense of touch were 
sufiSciently delicate to detect at once the relative positions 
of the pins, and whether the central one were large or 
smaU. In this respect the blind are often remarkably 
expert; for having one medium with the external worlii 
quite shut out, their attention is directed with greater 
intensity to those which remain. Saunderson could 
place and displace the pins with incredible quickness and 
facility ; he could also break off in the middle of a cal- 
culation, and resume it when he pleased, — ^recalling to 
mind the condition of the computation by merely draw- 
ing his fingers gently over the table. 

Fig. 2 represents a portion of a table which was left 
by Dr. Saunderson, and which he appears to have 
arranged for his own use. The surfiice of the tablet is 
seen to be divided into minute squares, of which one 
hundred are contained in a square inch ; and if we sepa- 
rate these lines into parcels of three in width and three 
in height, each parcel will be devoted to one symbol or 
figure. We then have eight lines of figures, one under 
another, each line containing ^ve figures, or expressing 
tens of thousands. So long as the arrangement of 
the pins waa undisturbed, it is obvious that such a table 
would be a permanent one, which could be referred to 
at any time, and it appears to have been for such pur- 
poses that this method was peculiarly valuable to Saun- 
derson. After Saunderson's death there were found 
four t blets, eleven inches long, five and a half broad, 
and half an inch thick, divided by lines in the manner 
before described, and perforated at the points of inter- 
section of the lines. On these tablets pins were arranged, 
so as to form small tables, having apparently a con- 
nexion with the sines, tangents, and secants of angles. 
He also made use of his tablets for geometrical dia- 
grams, by sticking pins in at certain points, and winding 
a piece of fine thread or silk from one pin to another: 
the pins indicated angles or comers, and the thread 
indicated right lines : a rough approximation to curved 
lines could also be produced, by placing the pins very 
close together. 

Such is a slight outline of the means by which 
the professor sought to effect that which might be 
thought almost unattainable by a blind man. It will be 
readily seen that many other kinds of palpable or tangi- 
ble arithmetic might be devised, bearing resemblance^ 
more or less, to that of Saunderson. We shall there- 



-fore not enlarge on this subject, bnt ahall proceed to 
speak of methods in which machinery is brought in aid 
of calculation. What we have hitherto described are 
merely instruments^ but there have been other con- 
trivances deserving the name of nutchinesy by which 
calculation was sought to be facilitated. Several ma- 
chines of such a kind were contrived during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but the only two of them 
which have been clearly described were that of Profes- 
sor Gersten, of which he himself gave a description in 
an early volume of the Philosophical Transactions^ and 
that of Pascal, which Diderot described in the Enc^clo' 
p4die Mithodique. 

It would be scarcely possible to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the mechanism by which the process of compu- 
tation was performed in these machines: even engraved 
representations of the several parts, elucidative as they 
often are of written description, would in these instances 
be embarrassing to a general r^er. We will therefore 
endeavour briefly to indicate the kind of movements 
which it is necessary to produce, instead of detailing the 
various positions of wheels, pinions, levers, screws, &c. 

If we notice the manner in which quantities are, as 
it were, built up in the common system of numeration, 
we find each figure is worth ten times as much as it 
would be worth, if occupying a position one place to the 
right of it. Thus: 1728. Although 8 is greater than 
2, yet the 2 in this position stands for a larger sum 
than the 8, because it occupies a position to the left of 
it. The quantities really expressed then by the figures 

flOOOi 
QHP ^^^ ^ common practice we leave out 

the cyphers, and place the significant figures side by 
side, taking care to keep them in the proper position 
from the right hand. 

Now, if we have a wheel on whose axis is a pinion, 
with leaves or teeth, — if these teeth work into another 
set of teeth on the periphery of another wheel, and if 
the teeth on the latter are just ten times as numerous as 
those on the pinion, the pinioned wheel will revolve just 
ten times as fast as the other*. Here we have a certain 
sort of analogy between the decimal notation and the 
working of the wheels: it takes ten units to make up one 
figrure or unit in the second place in common numera-' 
tion, and it requires ten revolutions of the pinioned 
wheel to impart one revolution to the other wheel'. Now 
this analogy applies to the machines to which we 
allude. There are generally several dial-faces, each 
marked with figures from 1 to 10. These dial-faces 
are fixed upon wheels, the teeth of which work into 
the pinions of other wheels, on which are similarly 
divided faces or disks. Then, while one face indicates 
units, another will indicate tens, another hundreds, and 
so on. The mode in which these wheels are made avail- 
able in computations depends on the particular construc- 
tion of the machine ; but the principle to which we have 
just alluded is observable in all. In M. Gersten's instru- 
ment, for instance, if 32 were to be added to 59, two 
disks, or dial-faces, had to be turned by hand, until two 
index-points pointed to the two figures 5 and 9, one on 
each plate: then two slides were adjusted, until two 
indices pointed to the figures 3 and 2, one on each slide. 
Both the disks and both the slides were connected with 
toothed rank-work, which, interlocking one with another, 
turned another dial-plate in such a direction as to show 
91 on its face, which is the sum of 32 and 59. If, on 
the contrary, it were required to subtract 59 from 91, 
indices would be pointed to 9 and 1, on two separate 
disks, and to 5 and 9, on two separate slides, and the 
movement, in an opposite direction to the former, of 
these disks and slides, would turn another wheel, so aa 
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to show 32 on its fece, tne difference between 59 and 9L 
The process of multiplication was effected by a kind of 
reiteration of additions, and that of division by a succes- 
sion of subtractions. 

In the machine constructed by Pascal, the arrange- 
ment of the parts was to facilitate performance of 
certain numerical calculations connected with the duties 
of an office held in Upper Normandy by Pascal's father. 
These calculations had reference to pecuniary matters, 
which were reckoned in the currency of France, as ex- 
isting at that time : the denier wheel had twelve teeth, 
representing the number of deniers in a soL The sol 
wheel had twenty teeth, equal to the number of sole in 
a livre, above which each wheel had ten teeth, indicating 
10, 100, 1000, &c. livres. Each wheel in the series 
carried a cylindrical barrel, on which were engraved the 
ten arithmetical characters. The wheel which expressed 
each order of figures or units was so connected with 
the wheel which expressed a superior order, that when 
the former passed from 9 to 0, uie latter was advanced 
one figure. 

Although this mechanism seems to have been adapted 
to one particular purpose, there is no evidence that it was 
ever brought into practical use. It was intended for the 
performance only of particular arithmetical operations, 
and it is doubtful whether even those could be performed 
by it so readily as by the pen of a ready computer. It 
is however important to remark that the principle of con- 
struction observable in those instruments was the fore- 
runner of a modern instrument, which not only eclipsed 
all the calculating instruments or machines before con- 
structed, but is deemed to be one of the most splendid 
pieces of mechanism that any age or country has pro- 
duced : we allude to Mr. Babbage's calculating machine. 
We shall give a brief account of this machine in our 
next paper, but wish, in the mean time, to draw attention 
to the fact, that it is by the action of one toothed wheel 
upon another, making it revolve slower or faster, that 
the process of computation is conducted. 



THE SPRING FAIR AT PEST, 
Hungary. 

As I happened to be at Pest, durine the great Spring Fair, 
I was not only provided with ample materials for amuse- 
ment, but an opportunity of seeing the motley population 
of natives and strangers, which are usually attracted on 
this occasion ; for though the Magyars, who have p^ven their 
name to Hungary, arc the greatest landed propnetors, and 
hold the reins of goveniment, yet they are inferior in nu- 
merical force to the Sclavonians, (or Totoks,) the original 
inhabitants. These are divided into at least half a dozen 
separate tribes, each speakin^^ a different patois ; and if to 
them we add the colonies of Germans, Wallachians, Greeks, 
Armenians, French, Italians, Jews, and Gipsies, speaking 
their own languages, and retaining their national manners, 
customs, and religions, we may term Hungary a miniature 
picture of Europe, 

My fii-st lounge was through the fair, which afforded as 
many groups for the painter as for the observer of life and 
manners ; the Babel-lilce confusion of tongues was endless, 
and the costume and appearance of the motley tribes could 
not have been equalled m variety by any other fair in Europe, 
or even by the most entertaining maskers that ever trod the 
Piazza San Marco, or the Corso at Rome ; because here each 
performed his natural character. The most prominent 
ngui-es in the group were ever the proud Magyars, particu- 
hffly those just arrived from the provinces. The dress of 
some of these noblemen was indeed singular, consisting of a 
tiffht sheep-skin coat, or mantle, the woolly side inwards ; 
while the other was gaudily embroidered all over with the 
gayest flowers of the parterre, In coloured silk, among 
which the tulip was ever the most prominent. Those 
whose wealth permitted it, were to be seen habited in their 
half-military, nalf-cinl costume; and you might in truth 
fency from their haughty demeanour, that you were behold- 
ing a feudiU lord of our own country of the middle ages, as, 
mounted on their fiery steeds and aimed with sword and 
pistols^ they galloped tnrough the parting multitude, upon 



whom, when the slightest intermption oocnired, they glanced 
with scorn and contempt. 

Among crowds of Jqwb, Turks, Grreeks, Armemans, 
Tyroiians, Germans, Sclavonians, Italians^ and Hungarian 
peasants, were g[roups of Gipsies, their black matted locks 
shading their wild sun-burnt countenances, exhibiting their 
dancing-dogs, bears, and monkeys, or playing a lively 
tunc for the amusement of the surrounding multitude, these 
itinerants being the popular musicians of Hungary. In 
another part of the fair, mountebanks on elevated platforms 
were relating the exploits of the famous robber, Schrubar, 
in the great forest of Bakony ; or the ravages committed by 
the dreadful monster, lialf serpent, half flying dragon, that 
lately rose out of the Balaton lake, together with the most 
veritable history of the reappearance of the renowned 
Merman, who had inhabited, for the last two years, his own 
extensive domain, the Hansag marslies. All these astonish- 
ing marvels, be^^idcs hundreds of others, were listened to by 
the peasants, not only with attentive ears, but open moutlis, 
and were illustrated by paintings as large as life, depicting 
the extraordinary wonders, executed in a style which set 
all imitation at defiance* 

Bread, cakes, cheeses, vegetables, &c., were heaped on 
high in the streets, with the owners of each separate pile 
squatted in the midst. The savoury odour of frying 
sausages attracted some gourmands ; whilst others feasted 
on the lighter refreshments of pastry, which the accom- 
plished cuisiniers were preparing for tneir gratification. 

But the popular viand was evidently the cray-fish, which 
all ranks, however otherwise engaged, were incessantly con- 
suming ; nor did they in this manifest any deficiency in 
ffo(Uf as the flavour of the little dainties was really excellent^ 
and I have rarely seen them exceeded in size. Indeed, to 
thread the mazes of this great Hungarian fiiir: so as to obtain 
a view of its rarities, was an undertaking ox no little diffi- 
culty, on account of the immense pyramids of wool, hides, 
tobacco, and other raw materials, which ever stood in the 
way ; and as these articles were most tempting baits to the 
cupidity of the Jewish traders, they mi^t constantly be 
seen making use of all their cajoling eloquence^ while pre- 
vailing upon the artless peasant to diapose of hiB wares, at 
a price little more than nominal. When, however, the 
case was reversed, and the gaudy merchandise of the Jew 
and Armenian traders induced the peasant to become a pur- 
chaacr, the balance of trade was considerably against hun. 

But, perhaps, of all the groups over which my eye wan- 
dered, none more strongly arrested my attention than the 
Saxon colonists : these were attired in the same costume in 
which their ancestors, some centuries gone by, had emi- 
grated from their fiither-land, their blue eyes and heavy 
quiet countenances forming a striking contrast to the vivid 
glances of the half- Asiatic people around them. Nor were 
their moral traits less distinctly defined ; for the prudent 
German, well knowing he was in the society of some of the 
most accomplished pickpockets on the Continent, wisely 
determined that they should not prey upon him, for he did 
not once remove his hand from his pocket, while his good 
woman never fiuled to keep watch behind, attended by her 
little ones, who, on the approach of the half- wild Gipsy, 
timidly covered their flaxen heads in the many folds of 
mama s cumbrous petticoat. 

I would above all things recommend every traveller who 
may visit Pest during the Spring Fair not to leave it with- 
out taking a mornings ramble tnrough the town. He will 
then see thousands of men, women, and children lying 
about the streets, beneath the piazzas, or in the numerous 
barks on the river, with no other covering save the canopy 
of heaven and their own sheep-skin mantles : he will dso, 
still more to his surprise, behold them anointing their per- 
sons with lard, in order to protect themselves during the 
day from the efiect of heat, and the bites of vennin and 
insects.— Spencer's Travels in Circassian S^c, 



Benevolbnce, animated by Christian motives and directed 
to Christian ends, shall in no wise go unrewarded ; here, by 
the testimony of an approving conscience; hereafter^ by the 
benediction of our blessed Redeemer, and a brighter inherit- 
ance in His Father's house. — Bishop Mant. 



As it IB in all cases necessary, on the one hand, to guard 
against the intrusion of empirics ; so, on the other, it is expe- 
dient that we attach not ourselves, by undue prejudice, to 
any system of things, merely on account of a long acquaint* 
ance with it. — Maukd, 
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THE MAGPIE, (Corvus pica, Linn.) 

This shy and distrastful, but very beautiful bird, is 
generally found at no great distance from human dwell- 
ings. To judge of the beaut J of the magpie we must 
not be contented with a view of the bird in confinement, 
ibr under such circumstances it is seen to gre!9t dis- 
advantage; the plumage is soon deprived of its brilliancy, 
and has a dull and dirty appearance ; the bird loses much 
of its lively and restless character, and has not the 
same arch and animated expression of the eye, for 
which, in its natural state, it is so remarkable. • At the 
same time it becomes familiar and attached to its owner 
when tamed, and its natural disposition to chatter, rather 
increases than diminishes ; so that when taken young, it 
may be taught to pronounce words and even sentences, 
and will readily imitate any singular noise. 

The body or the magpie is rather short and round, 
but with the addition of the tail measures about eighteen 
inches in length: the stretch of the wings is nearly two 
feet; the weight of the bird nine ounces. The wings 
are not calculated for l6ng flights, but are better adapted 
for ascending and descending. They are broad and 
rounded, and the flight of the magpie appears to be 
accomplished with some difficulty. To a superficial 
observer, the colour of the plumage of this bird appears 
simply black and white. On a more careful inspec- 
tion, however, it will be found that various beautiful 
hues and reflections, green, blue, purple, violet, &c., 
adorn the wing-feathers and tail, enlivening the sombre 
plumage, and giving it a rich and glossy appearance. 
The white on the breast, belly, and inside of tibe wing- 
feathers, is remarkably pure. Occasional varieties in 
colour have sometimes been observed, as in the case of 
the allied species ; the more remarkable are pure white 
plumage, or white streaked with black, and also pale buff, 
or cream colour. The female magpie differs from the 
male in being smaller, and having a shorter tail. 

The magpie is common in England, France, Germany, 
and most other countries of Europe. It has been seen 
in China, in Kamschatka, in Hudson's Bay, and on the 
banks of the Missisippi. The fact of its being thus 
widely dispersed, proclaims the hardy nature of the bird, 
and the capabili^ which it has of accommodating itself to 
varieties of climate. In whatever part of the world it is 
found, the character of thewd is the same. Like the 
jackdaw, it is renowned for its prying, pilfering disposi- 
tion, and is the subject of many an anecdote illustrative 
of thievish propensities. It is also regarded as a bird of 
good or evil omen, according to the situation or circum- 
stances in which it is observed. The tree in which it 
nestles is seldom uprooted by the most violent gale of 
wind, and this circumstance, which arises from the care- 
ful choice made by the bird of a thick-branched and 
firinly-rooted tree, is looked upon as a sign of the mys- 
terious influence of the magpie. The house on which a 
magpie perches is said to be safe from falling, and this 
superstition is evidently derived from the former one, 
though without the same common-sense reason being 
applicable to it. We have read of a man who was 
accustomed to go to a particular spring or well for water 
every day, and was always followed thither by a tame 
magpie ; but it happened that one sultry day in summer, 
the fountain was almost dried up, and yielded a very 
scanty supply. The ignorant and superstitious water- 
carrier, having observed that on this occasion the mag- 
pie had hopped on before him instead of following in his 
usual manner, and that the bird had perched himself near 
the well, and was looking down into it, and th6n looking 
up at his master in a very sagacious manner, immediately 
conceived the idea that it was through the agency of the 
magpie, that the water had disappeared, and that the 
cunning bird was enjoying his trouble and annoyance. 
Possessed with this idea, he pelted poor Madge with 
stones, and though he contrived to ^ude his vengeance 



at the time, yet he never forgave the bird for this sup- 
posed injury, or ceased to regard him with superstitious 
fear and dislike. It is common to hear the appearance 
of magpies spoken of as lucky or unlucky, according as 
their number is an even or an odd one. If they perch on 
a beast, it is a sign of evil to the animal, and for this, 
there is occasionedly some reason. Like the raven and 
the crow, the magpie is very discerning, and quickly 
ascertains the symptoms of disease and death. Before 
the fact may have been observed by man, these birds 
are able to discover signs of decay, and watehfully notice 
the sickly among the flock. Lambs, and even sheep, are 
attacked by them, when in a weakly state ; and they in- 
variably conmience the assault by aiming at the eyes of 
the animal. But their prey more frequently consists of 
smaller animals, such as young birds, field-mice, leverets, 
young poultry, fish, insects, &c. Fruit of all descriptions 
appears agreeable to them, and when nothing else is 
within reach, they content themselves with grain. They 
are loud and clamorous birds, and it is said that they 
frequently deprive the fowler of his sport, by giving the 
alarm to all the other birds with their noisy chatterings. 
Though not a bird adapted for high and powerful flights, 
the magpie is of so restless a character, that it seldom 
remains still for any length of time, but flies from tree 
to tree, or skips from one branch to another, shaking its 
long tail almost incessantly. 

No birds display greater industry in the formation of 
their nests than magpies : they generally select a tree 
with thick branches, as being best calculated for the pro- 
tection and concealment of their large nest; and they 
are often found to choose one which is in the immediate 
vicinity of a farm-house. The situation chosen by these 
birds, however, is not always of this description. The 
tall tangled hedge-row, the fir-grove, or the old well- 
wooded inclosure, are spoken of by Mr. Knapp in the 
Journal of a NaturaUsi, as being the places in which it 
delights to build : a lofty elm or thorn-bush or apple-tree, 
at some distance from dwellings, are mentioned in the Or- 
nithologia as the places most likely to contain its solitary 
nest: other writers describe the magpie's nesting-place 
as being the tall hedge, or thick tree, near the cottage, 
and Rennie tells us from his own observations, that " in 
the north, almost every farm has its denizen pair of 
magpies, which incubate in their hereditary nest on tho 
old ash tree, vear after year, precisely like an hereditary 
colony of rooks.'' In the business of building their nest, 
the male and female both take their part. They begin 
this work -together in February, placing the nest in such 
a position that it shall be completely enveloped and sur- 
rounded with branches, and, when the leaves appear^ 
quite concealed from sight. In this respect they differ 
greatly from the rooks, who seem at no pains to hide 
their progeny, but place their nests in situations Where 
they can be plainly observed from beneath, and where 
the bickerings constantly going on among the different 
members of the community in the vicinity of the nests, 
often afford amusement to those who watch their pro« 
ceedings. 

The magpie's nest is very large; for although the 
diameter of the inside of the nest does not exceed six 
inches, it is upwards of two feet on the outside. It is 
made of small branches, interlaced together, and having 
at the bottom a matting of soft flexible roots. The 
twigs are continued over the top of the nest as a sort of 
dome, but this dome seems rather a protection from 
enemies, than a defence against the weather. The only 
opening is at the side, and the distance from this opening 
to the central hollow of the nest where the eggs are de- 
posited is considerable, so that the female in the process 
of incubation has room for her long tail. The order in 
which the construction of the nest is carried on, is said 
to be this: first the hawthorn branches which are to 
compose the body of the nest are arranged in their 
proper order; then a lining of fibrous roots and long 
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grass IS laid in, and afterwards a smooth plastering of 
mud and clay. After the nest is so far completed, and 
made firm and cc^aimodlous* the o^nf^y which is to de- 
fend it above, is added. The sharpest thorns are chosen 
flrr this purpose and woven together in such a manner 
as to deny all entrance except at the door. So carefully 
and patiently do these birds provide all that is in their 
power for the safety and well-being of their young ! 

The Reverend John Hall gives a remarkable instance 
of a low situation chosen by magpies for the construction 
of their nest. 

On the road between Huntiy and Portsoy^ he says, I 
observed two magpies hopping round a gooseberry busn. in 
a small garden, near a poor-lookinff house, in a peculiar 
manner, and flying out and into the bush. I stepped aside 
to see what they were doing, and found, from tlie poor man 
and his wife, that these magpies, several succeeding years, 
had btiilt their nest and brought up their young in this 
bush, and that foxee, cats, hawks, &o., might not inteirupt 
them, they had barricaded, not only their nest, but had en- 
circled the bush with briars and thorns, in a formidable 
manner, nay, so completely, that it would have cost a fox, 
cunning as he is, some days' labour to get into the nest. 
The materials in the inside of tlie nest were soft and warm, 
but all on the outside so rou^h, so strong, and firmly en- 
twined with the bu^, that without a hedge-knife> hlatch- 
biU, or something of tiie kind, even a man could not, with- 
out much pain and trouble, get at their young, for fiim the 
outside to the inside of the nest extended as long as my arm. 
The magpies had been faithful to one another for several 
summers, and drove off their young as well as every one 
else that attempted to take possession of the nest. This 
they carefully repaired and fortified in the spring, witli 
strong rough pricldy sticks, that they sometimes brought 
to it by uniting their force, one at each end, pulline it 
along when they were not able to lift it from the ground. 

The industrious and sagacious habits of the magpie are 
well illustrated by the above anecdote, and we may bore 
observe, that if the birds be disturbed during the building 
of a nest, or if the nest be destroyed immediately on its 
completion, they do not enter upon the construction of 
anoUier, (which, indeed, would be a wearisome under- 
taking, if we are to believe the account which says, that 
they are occupied two months in fortoing their nest,) 
but easily content themselves with an old nost of their 
own species, or the vacated nest of a crow, which they 
repair, and render available for their purpose. 

Magpies have in general only one brood in the year, 
but, if their young be destroyed, they sometimes have a 
second, or even a third brood. The number of eggs is 
usually six or seven, of a yellowish-white colour, spotted 
with brown and grey. The male and female sit alter- 
nately for about fourteen days, when the young ones are 
hatched, and become the objects of their parents' unceasing 
care and attention for a considerable time. When first 
hatched they are blind, and continue so for several days. 
In supplying the wants of their young, magpies are very 
much addicted to plundering the nests of other birds of 
their eggs. 

Advantage is sometimes taken of this circumstance to 
worry the poor magpie, especially when her nest is near 
a dwelling, and h£^ attracted the attention of school- 
boys. An egg is emptied of its contents by blowing, 
and bird-lime is introduced to fill the vacancy ; the egg 
is then laid in some place where it is sure to attract the 
notice of the -bird ; and poor " Madge" soon approaches, 
cautiously hopping in various directions to see that all is 
safe. She then advances to the egg, and dashes her bill 
into it, in her usual manner, to convey it away to her 
brood; but as the shell is already broken, the bill pene- 
trates very deep, and the shell is forced up toward^ the 
eye^, .where adhering, by reason of the bird-lime, it 
forms a complete blind, and prevents the bird from 
* seeing her way. She takes flight however, and knocks 
herself against the twigs and branches of trees, in a 
ridiculous manner, before she can disengage herself from 
the egg-shell* This foolish sport must be the occasion 



of much pain and inconvenience to the poor bird, as well 
as to her young, who are deprived of her care while she 
is labouring with her annoyance. 

The councils which magpies appear to hold together, 
at particular seasons, commonly called "folkmotes,** are 
asso<^ted in the minds of many with superstitious and 
ominous notions. The innocent objects of terror, while 
meeting together most probably for the purpose of 
choosing mates, are supposed to be conspiring and club- 
bing their wits, for the weal er woe of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring village. If they are of an even num- 
ber and carry on their cheerful, noisy chatter, it is 
supposed to betoken g^ood to old and young — ^but if there 
is an odd magpie perched apart from the rest, silent, 
and disconsolate, the reverse of this is apprehended, and 
mischievous consequences are inevitably expected. The 
su .den silence which sometimes pervades a folkmote, or 
assemblage of magpies, is owing to their perception of 
the approach of a hawk or falcon. All their lively hop- 
pings and chatterings are immediately at an end, and 
they remain motionless on the .ground, as if all their 
faculties were absorbed in apprehension of their danger. 
When bushes are immediately at hand they creep into 
them for shelter from their enemy; and where large 
hawks are frequently seen, it has been observed that l£e 
magpies uniformly select some spot for their place or 
rendezvous, which is closely surroimded by broom, or 
furze, or low shrubs of tome description^ to which they 
may betake themselves. 




Crxduuty is afar greater soiurce of error tlum superstition, 
for the latter must be always more limited in its mfluence, 
and can exist only, to any considerable extent, in the most 
ignorant portions of society, whereas the former difiuses 
itself tlu-ough the mmds of all classes, by which rank 
and diffuity are d^^raded, its valuable labours confounded 
with tne vain pretensions of empiricism, and ignorance is 
enabled to claim for itself the prescriptive right of delivering 
oracles, amidst all the triumphs of truth and the propess 
of philosophy. Credulitjr nas been justly defmed^ beiuf 
wUnout reason^ while scepticism, its opposite, is reoion toith^ 
out belief, and the natural and invariable coi^equence of 
credulity; for it maybe observed that men who believe 
without reason are succeeded by others whom no reasoning 
can convince. — ^Paris. 
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THE SULIOT HILLS, 
Albania. 

In a former article we gave a brief illustrafion of 
the wretched system which prevails in the government 
of Turkey, in regard to the appointment and subse- 
quent conduct of the Pachas ; and followed up our 
remarks by an account of the Pachalic of Joannina, in 
its topographical and commercial features. As it is our 
intention, to present, from time to time, such sketches 
as Will illustrate Turkey and the Turks in their most 
interesting point of view, we will avail ourselves of the 
present opportimity to g^ive an account of the SuliotSy a 
brave but persecuted bimd of men, who, living under the 
Pacha of Joannina, may be deemed subjects of the Turk- 
ish Empire. A description of the small district known 
as the Sidiot Hills will be necessary to a due apprecia- 
tion of the history of the tribe. 

At a distance of a few miles south-west from the city 
of Joannina are the Suliot Hills, among which four 
villages, named Suli, Avarico, Kiaffa, and Samoniva, are 
vhe chief seats of this tribe ; but as circumstances, which 
we shall detail in the next paper, have made sad changes 
in the condition of the Suliots; we will describe their 
home and their customs as they existed a few years ago. 
The four villages were situated on a plain elevated 2000 
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feet above the neighbouring river, Acheron; with a per- 
pendicular cliff descending to the river on one side, and a 
chain of lofty mountains on the other. From the banks 
of the river, a winding and intricate path led up to the 
villages ; and this path was at intervals commanded by 
strong forts, so that the Suliot plain formed one of the 
most inaccessible spots in Europe. Here the Suliots 
dwelt, and cherished that love of liberty which so often 
distinguishes mountaineers. Among these men were 
seen some of the finest of human forms; and their 
continual exposure to sun and wind had given to their 
complexion a swarthy tint, not unsuited to our ideas of 
a brave and vigorous people. When they left their 
villages on warlike expeditions, they took no tents with 
them ; they slept on their own capotes, or cloaks, and had 
the sky for a canopy. The greater part of them were 
almost bom soldiers, for they wore arms from a very 
early age ; and their bravery was so well known and ap- 
preciated, that a real Suliot was regarded by his neigh- 
bours in somewhat the same light as the ancient Spartans 
were by the rest of the Greeks. 

The Suliots were Christians belonging to the Greek 
church, the same faith to which the Russians belong ; 
and this circumstance has led to much correspondence 
and treaty between the Greeks and the Russians, during 
the strumrle of the former to shake off the Turkish 
^* 650 
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yoke. The Suliots, when their little republic was still 
entire, had no written laws ; but many customs, handed 
down frond time immemorial, served to regulate their 
conduct. The date of their establishment among these 
hills is placed by tradition in the 17th century, when 
some goat and swine herds, having led their animals to 
feed upon the heights of Kiafifa, were struck with the 
eligibility of the situation, and occupied it with their 
families. It is, however, the opinion of Mr. Hughes, 
that the mountains afforded refuge to some of those 
Albanians who fled from Turkish despotism after the 
death of Scanderbeg. 

By whatever mode the district became peopled, the 
villages themselves were exceedingly simple: the houses 
were low, and rudely built, and no attempts were any- 
where made at display. The life which the men led» 
when not actually engaged at war, was simple and hardy ; 
and to aid - in forming the character of the men to 
bravery and fearlessness, the women had precedence at 
the wells and fountains according to the character which 
their husbands bore for bravery; and if a woman 
happened to be married to a man of a weak and 
cowardly mind, she was obliged to stand at the welFs 
side till the rest of the women had filled their pitchers. 
The effect of this cuBtom was, that the men oould more 
easily brave the enemy than the reproaches which were 
poured on them by their wives, if the latter had been sub- 
ject to this ignominious treatment. The females were 
held in the hi^rhcst esteem; and a curious law is men- 
tioned by travellers, that no man was allowed, under 
the severest penalties, to interfere in the women's 
quarrels, lest by accident a woman might be killed; and 
that whoever committed murder on a woman was put to 
death with the execrations of his fellow men, not only 
as a murderer, but as a patricide* 

Although the chief seat of this tribe was fa the four 
villages which we have mentioned, vet there were nu- 
merous others gradually incorporated with one another. 
A century or two back, the tribe had attained sufficient 
importance to draw the attention of the neighbouring 
chiefs, and to carry on war with the Beys of Paramithia 
and Margariti, and with the Pachas of Joannina and 
Arta. The almost inaccessible and impregnable nature 
of their position effectually shielded them from attack 
from without, while the boldness and bravery of the 
mountaineers enabled them to take numerous posses- 
sions from the hands of their opponents, and gradually 
to extend their little republic. At one time it consisted 
of sixty-six villages, containing several thousand inha- 
bitants. These inhabitants were divided into sections 
called^roj, each fara containing a certain number of 
families, commanded by a chief or captain : — thus, just 
previous to Ali Pacha's war with the Suliots, the vilUige 
of Suli, (from which they derived their appellation,) 
contained nineteen faras, and four hundred and twenty- 
five families : Kiaffa, four faras, and sixty families ; Ava- 
rice, three faras, and fifty-five families; and Samoniva, 
three faras, and thirty families. The sixty-six villages 
of which we have spoken were considered as tributary 
or conquered possessions, and the inhabitants were not 
admitted to the rights of citizenshig. Of the subordi- 
nation in which they were held by the Suliots of the 
four federal villages, an example was given in the follow- 
ing incident: — on one occasion, the inhabitants of the 
four towns having increased beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, a certain number of them was quartered or colo- 
nized in seven of the tributary villages, where they were 
exempted from paying either forced contributions, or 
the regular tribute which the other inhabitants of those 
villages paid, and which amounted to one tenth of all 
produce. 

In the few and simple judicial matters which had to 
engage their attention, the judge was either the captain 
of the fara in which the matter in dispute occurred; or 
in more important affairs, a council of chiefs assembled 



from all the four towns at Suli, and decided the matter. 
But warlike deeds were the chief e^iployment Af the 
tribe, as they are of most infetlt states. The Butiots 
had a band of one thousand chosen treops, tllUdpatik^rsy 
all citizens of the four towns; as well .as fifteen hundred 
troops levied from the dependent villages. Their mode 
of warfiu-e was such as is customary among a people bul* 
little advanced in the arts of civilized life; that is, i€ 
consisted more in skirmishes than in pitched battles— in 
daring expeditions, sudden attacks, and quick retreats.- 
It is said, that they had a rather extraordinary custom in 
their wars, of sending but a small body of troops 
against a superior force ; and, on the contrary, a large 
body against a small one : in the first instance, they in- 
timidated their foes, who knew they were prepared to 
conquer or to perish on the field of battle; in the latter, 
they were able to secure more prisoners, and gain . a 
larger ransom for the purchase of arms and ammunition. 

Martial exercises formed the chief education of this 
rude but vigorous people. Their amusements, the dance 
and the song, were calculated, the one to contribute to 
the increase of their bodily strength, and the latter to 
warm their national enthusiasm, which was one of the 
chief traits in their character. The Suliot women con- 
tributed very powerfully to the maintenance of a martial 
spirit among the men, not only by the custom at the 
wells and fountains, to which we before alluded, but also 
by their readiness to share all the hardships and perils of 
war with their husbands : troops of women attended upon 
the soldiers, to carry provisions and ammunition, to 
assist the wounded, and even in some oases to engage in 
the battles } — ^tbese characteristics strongly remind us of 
the state of manners and customs emong the ancient 
Spartans. 

This description of the Suliot villages, — the institu- 
tions which bound the inhabitants into a fraternity, 
and the manners and customs el the two sexes, — ^must be 
considered as applying to a period forty or fifrv years 
ago. Since then sad reverses have occurred: xamilies 
have been rooted out after a desperate resistance ; vil- 
lages have been burned to the ground i and the Suliots 
have been for forty years a scattered people. The cir- 
cumstances which led to these results will be briefly de- 
tailed fa the next article on this subject. 



THE BOAT LAUNCH. 
The bark that is launched on the bosom of Ocean, 

Holds gloriously onward her queenly career ; 
She dreads not the billow nor tempest*8 commotion. 

The storm, though it laah her, brings with it no fear. 

But soon — soon she finds that her vaunted defiance, 
Her pride and her might alike are but vain, 

That her strength in the trial affords no reliance, 
Her efforts tfre nought when opposed to the main. 

And thus 'tis in life, when youth and its gladness 
Spread visions of happiness full in our view; 

We fear not, we think not, that sorrow and sadness 
Must tinge all these pleasnrM a different hue. 

That the storm of affliction and the dark hour of anggJsh 
Shall come and these phantoms must vanish away; 

That the brightest and beat must speedily languish^ 
The fioraat of aU can but boast of ia-Japt 

How fondly the heart then should look for the moirow. 
And wait for that time, when its troubles shall cease f 

When tho' shattered and tossed it shall end all its sorrow. 
And find fa the Heavens its haven of peace. 

Yougfud, Ireland. S. H. 

If you are often unquiet, and too nearly touched by the cross 
aeeidents of Ufe, your devotion is not of the right standard ; 
there is too much alloy in it. That which is right and un^ 
mixed taketh away the sting of everything that would tron** 
ble you. It is like a healing balm, that extlnffuislieih the 
sha^ness of the blood. So this softenetli ood dissolvetb 
the anguish of the nifad, — The Lac(^s New Ytwi*i 00. 
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USB OF TEA IN CHINA. 

We possess abundant infbrmation upon the culture and 
preparation of the tea-phmt, and upon thd period when 
It was first employed in Europe, out very little as to 
when it came into general use in China itself. M. Klap- 
roth has contributed some interesting partieulars Upon 
this point to the Journal Asiatique. He says that the 
Chinese works convey but little information upon the 
subject. The practice of taking tea as a beverage, how-* 
ever, would seem to have commenced during the Tain 
dynasty, and Wang-mung, a minister of public worksi 
at the latter part of the fourth century, brought it much 
into vogue, being hhnself a great consumer, and treating 
all his visitors liberally witn it. The historian of the 
Buy dynasty states that the Emperor Wass-te, in the 
latter part of his reign, was much tormented by severe 
pains m the head, for which he was recommendied by a 
buddhist priest to drink an infusion of the leaves of 
the plant termed ming' or cAa, (tea,) which effected a 
cure. The character was so written as to be pronounced 
anciently either as cha or foo, and it is conjectured that 
the Euronean word tea is the Malay teehy which is pro- 
bably derived from the old Chinese too. The Japanese 
have a tradition which ascribes a miraculous origin to 
the tea-plant. This states that a most pious prince, 
named Darma, came from India to China, in the oegin- 
ning of the sixth century, and endeavoured to excite a 
higher degree of religious feeling among the inhabitants 
than then existed. He exposed himself, as an example, 
to severe privations and mortifications, living in the open 
ai r, and spending the whole night in prayer and exhor- 
taion. After continuing this course of discipline for 
' so Tie years, he happened one night, overcome by fatigue, 
to tall asleep. Horror-struck at this accidental violation 
of a vow, by which he had bound himself to refrain 
fr( m such indulgence, he cut off, as a means of expiating 
th3 offence, and preventing its repetition, his eyelids, 
ai.d buried them. Next day he found sprouting, from 
the spot where he had interred them, a plant hitherto 
unknown. He tasted some of the leaves, which en- 
livened him wonderfully, and restored to him the vigour 
he had long lost. He invited his followers to partake 
of so excellent an herb, and its reputation soon spread all 
over China. Kaempfer has presented to the world a 
cony of the portrait of this saint* who enjoys a great 
celebrity, both in Japan and China. 

In 780, during the Tang dvnasty, a duty of ten per 
cent, was levied upon all tea brought from beyond the 
mountains jirhere it grew. In the reign of Moor-tsang, 
^A. D. 824,) the government being short of money, this 
auty was nised to the .enormous sum of fifty per cent. 
When it was proposed to Ta-tsoo, the founder of the 
Sung dynasty, to raise the price of tea, as a means of 
supplying his exche(|uer, he replied benevolently, " Tea 
is an excellent article, which must not be rendered 
dearer, or the poor will be oppressed." In the reign of 
Jin-tsung, (1023-1063,) large factories were established, 
and at that period two separate kinds were prepared^ viz., 
pee^'cha^ in which the leaves were dried by the fire, and 
formed into a solid mass ; and «a»-cAa, wherein they 
were dried and powdered. In the reign of Shin-tsung, 
n068-66,) Le-Khe proceeded to the country of the 
Bhoo, to procure tea, and then bartered it in various 
cities for horses. Extensive transacti<«8 of the same 
kind were carried on under the Sungs with the Tibetan 
nations on the frontiers. Under the Ming dynasty, 
horses, &c^ were also exchanged for the commodity with 
the Mongols. 

The use of tea was introduced into Tibet in the ninth 
century, trhen Chang-loo was sent there as ambassador. 
The Tibetans, observing the preparation of this beverage 
in his tent, inquired concerning its nature. " It is," 
said Chang-loo, " a drink which relieves thirst and dis- 
' sipates sorrow." The Tibetans naturally desiring to 
become possessed of so valuable a plant, he distributed 



several packets among them. Although the use of tea 
was known in Japan in 810, the plant itself was not 
introduced until 81^5, when two Buddhist priests, from 
the monastery of Toga-no-o, brought some young shoots 
from China. These thrived, and the use of tea soon 
became general in Japan. 

Tea is the common beverage of the Chinese, of which 
they are passionately fond, believing that it unites to its 
agreeable qualities valuable medicinal properties. They 
always present it to their guests. Every one takes it 
three times, but some even ten times, daily. It is said 
by most authors to have proved a peculiarly beneficial 
gift to China, as tending to correct, in some measure, 
the nature of the water of that country, which is both 
unwholesome and nauseous. The herb is usually kept a 
year before employing it, as when used too fresh it pro- 
duces a narcotic or stupifying effect. The Chinese pour 
boiling water over the tea, and leave it to " stand,'* or 
infuse, as we do, but they drink it without any admixture 
of sugar or milk, some of them, however, holding a 
small-piece of sugar-candy in the mouth the while. The 
common people use a very coarse tea, and as its virtues 
are not very volatile, or easily extracted by infusion, 
they boil it n>r some time. A vessel filled with water is 
hung over the fire betimes, in the morning, into which 
the tea, enclosed in a. bag, or small basket, is placed. 
When sufficiently boiled, they draw it off, as their com- 
mon and frequent beverage during the day. The impe- 
rial, or best tea, is preserved in porcelain vases, or in 
leaden or tin canisters, covered with bamboo mats. The 
commoner tea is kept in narrow-mouthed earthen pots, 
and the coarsest kind, (the fiavour of which is not 
easily injured,) is packed up in baskets of straw. 

The Japanese use powdered tea, diluted with water to 
the consistence of thin soup. The box containing the 
powder is produced, and the cups are filled with hot 
water: a quantity of powder is taken upon the point of 
a knife, and thrown mto the cup, and stirred briskly 
round. It is sipped while warm. Du Halde says the 
same mode is followed in some of the Chinese provinces. 

J. C. 

THE SALT MOUNTAINS OF ISCHIL, 

IK UFPBR AUSTRIA. 

We landed at Ebens-see, a small village at the southern 
end of the Gmunden Lake, and in reply to our inquiries, 
they informed us that the salt was manufactured at this 
place, but that the salt-mmes were several miles in the 
mterior. I had supposed that the salt was dug in a solid 
state from the mountam, and was therefore surprised 
when they took us to a large building, in which was a 
sheet-iron pan, about sixty feet in diameter, and two in 
depth, with a brisk fire kept up beneath. Water was 
flowing into it irom two large cocks, and workmen were 
employed in shovelling salt out from the bottom on to a 
draining board, from which it was afterwards removed to 
small cone-shaped vessels, with holes at the bottom for 
further draining. In these it was suffered to remain 
until it became solid, when it was turned out, and the 
moist end of the cone being cut off, it was ready for 
transportation. Each l&mp contained about thirty-three 
pounds. 

From Ebens-see we followed the windings of a deep 
valley for nine miles, when we arrived at Ischil, a pretty 
little village, frequented by valetudinarians for the benefit 
of its salt baths. These are in a new and very hand- 
some edifice, with a Grecism colonnade in front, and an in- 
scription, In saU et sole omnia existunU The salt moun- 
tains are about three miles to the southward of Ischil. 
They form part of a high and broken range extending 
eastward and westward, and in the exterior are not to be 
distinguished from other parts of the range, the vegeta- 
tion on every part being equally luxuriant. About 
half-way to the summit, we arrived at the residence of 
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the superintendent, and haying here obtained pepnission 
to enter the mines, were conducted to a house a few 
hundred yards below, and provided with suitable dresses. 
Here ft ono of the entrances, of whic^i there are twelve 
in alh they informed us that salt is found in an^ part 
of the mountain when they "take the trouble of digging 
for it. Our course, after entering, was along a narrow 
horizont^ gallery, openings occurring at intervals, along 
which we heard the dashing of water: St our feet 
also w^re wooden pipes for water, with branches 
ronningoft into the various lateral galleries. Having 
proceeded a quaiker of a mile, we came to a halt just 
where some bare logs rose in a slanting direction, from 
a davity whpse depth we could ilot ascertain. A guide 
stiraddled this log, and directing me to do the same, and 
hold on by him, he raised his feet, and away we went, 
sliding, or rather darting down, on the. smooth log, and, 
excepting Urn glimmering light from our lantern, en- 
veloped in total darkness. Hie guide kept himself 
upright, and, holding &st to him, I presently found 
myself deposited in safety on a heap of soft ear^, and 
turned to enjoy, ih* «qual astonishment and fright of my 
companions. 

. We were now at the botlom of a chamber of unr^fular 
shape, but averaging about one hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, and from four to ten feet in height; the ceiling 
in some parts being supported by blocks of sulphate of 
lime, piled up in the form of rude columns. The 
gangu9 of the salt, if the word may be used, is composed 
ohi^y of a clayey earth, mixed up with irregular blocks 
of sulphate of lime: the salt is mingled with these, 
usually in strata of from six inches to two feet in thick- 
ness, forming, however, every variety, shape, and di- 
rection. It was generally of a reddish colour, and 
though mixed with impurities, very strong. The strata 
iv^re very distinct on the ceiling ii the chamber, which 
looked not unlike marbled paper, the salt itself presenting 
a. great variety . of colours, and its gangue scarcely a 
smaller number. The suzfaoe of the salt presented to 
us was rough and honey-combed. 

We now for the first time learnt the mining process, 
which certainly is .very simple» and sufficiently econo- 
mical. In the first place, a small chamber is formed by 
the pick-axe utA shovel, and arrangements having been 
mwy by means- of pipes, for oonductii^ water to and 
from it, the outlet is stopped up, and the chamber is 
filled with fresh water, of which the mountain-streams 
f Ornish them with abimdanoe. In a few weeks the water 
ia thechai^ber is saturated with salt: it is then let out, 
aiid c^^ductod by aqueducts to Ebens-see, a distance of 
twelve miles, where the water is evaporated artificially, 
and the salt is shifted for the store-house at Gmunden, 
When the chamber has become sufficiently dry, the work- 
men descend into it, clear it from the stones and dirt 
which have been looaoied by the water, and fallen from 
the ceiling, and the chamber is then rfeady for another 
fitx>ding- The large chamber we were in, as the guides 
iirfbrmed uf , requires one month for the process of filling, 
alM} fifteen days more for completing the saturation. 
It holds 80,000 German emers; is fUled four times a 
year, and hots been in use thirty years : one hundred 
pounds of water furnish tweoty-six and three-fourths 
pounds of ealt. There are thirty-four chambers in all, 
in which twcrhundred men are employed, working night 
and day, six hours at a time. They work four days in 
a week, and get forty-eight cents per week. When the 
chambers are approaching, so as to threaten a breach 
from one into the other, the further encroachment of the 
watokr in that direction is prevented by a compound 
formed by die clay and pulverized rock, which is beaten 
against the wall^ so as to form an effectual barrier. At 
iotervAls, in the descent of the mountain, are three 
reservoirs, into which the water is successively dis- 
chaiged, I beLuyve for ihe purpose of breaking the vio- 
le|K»of the descent 



There is a chain of six or seven very beautiful lakes 
in this neighbourhood, two of which we visited, after 
leaving Ischil, and on the 29th August stopped for a 
short rest at Salzburg. Our consul at Vienna had 
described, in glowing terms, the beautiful scenery at 
Berchtsgaden, a short day's journey to the south of 
Salzburg ; and as it had also a salt mountain, I deter- 
mined to pay it a visit. There are also salt-mines at 
Hallein, south from Salzburg, which I did not examine, 
but which I was informed are worked, and are about as 
productive as those of Ischil. 

Berchtsgaden is now comprehended in the kingdom 
of Bavaria. The royal family were there on a visit at 
this time: they had just been inspecting the mines, and 
I found many parts of the interior ornamented in a fan- 
ciful manner, the richest crystals of the salt and gypsum 
having been collected and disposed so as to form grot- 
toes, devices, &c. Some of the former were large and 
perfectly transparent, but a deep red or brown is the 
prevailing colour. This mine appeared to me to be 
richer than that of Ischil. In some parts the salt forms 
regular solid strata, several feet in thickness, and so free 
from foreign matter as to be fit for use without any puri- 
fying process. In these places it is mixed by the aid of 
gunpowder; and the glides, after placing us in secure 
places, allowed us to witness two or three explosions. 
Generally, however, the mine differs very Httie from 
that of ischil. We entered by a horizontal gallery, a 
quarter of a mile in length, and then came to branching* 
galleries, along which pipes were conducted, for filling- 
the chambers with water, or emptying them. One hun- 
dred and ninety men are employ^ and the yearly 
product, I was told, is 8134 tons. — Silliman's JaumaL 



PRAYER. 
Go when the morning shineth. 

Go when the moon is bright; 
Go when the eve declineth, 

Go in the hush of night. 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 

Fling earthly thoughts away; 
And in thy chamber kneeling, 

I>o thou in secret pray. 
Remember aU who love thee. 

All who are loved bj thee; 
Praj too for those who hate thee. 

If any such there be. 
Then for thyself in meekness 

A blessing humbly claim; 
For strength to aid thj weakaem. 

In thy Redeemer's name. 
Through Him thy secret breathing. 

Shall reach the realms above. 
As sacred incense wreathing 

Where ail is Trath and love. 

Akok.— C7&<0r TVniM. 

IimuKEBABLS aze the diseases that arise from our busy fimcy. 
We are all subject to the tyrannic sway of hnagination^s 
empire. Under this migh^ influence man displays enetgiea 
which lead him boldlv to dare danger and compfioated suf- 
ferings, or he is reduced to the most d^ffnaded state of 
miserable despondencv. These diseases are uie more fearful 
since they rarely ^iela to physical aid, and it is seldom that 
moral influence is sufficiently persuasive to combat their 
inveteracy. It is idle to tell the timid hvpochondriac that 
he IB not ill. The mere circumstance of his believing him* 
sdf sick constitutes a serious disorder. His constant i^pre- 
hensions derange his functions, until an organic aflection 
arises. The patient who fancies that he labours under an 
afi^ection of the heart disturbs the circulation, which is ever 
influenced by our moral emotions, till at last this disturb- 
ance occasions the very malady which he dreaded. These 
aberrations of the mind arise from various causes, — mental 
emotions, constitution, climate, diet, hereditary dispodtion, 
education. Tertnllisn called Philosophy and Medicine twin 
sisters: both may become powerfiil sgmtB in controlling 
our imagination.— MmJNGsy. . 
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jLncient Chess-men discovered ik the Isle or 

Lewis. 
I:2f the year 1831 an announoement made in the Scottish 
newspapers excited the attention of antiquaries to a 
curious discovery made in Scotland in the Isle of Lewis 
on the 8ea*shore, in the parish of Uig, of a considerahle 
number of chess-men of excellent workmanship. They 
were discovered by a peasant of the island, whilst digging 
on a sand-bank, near to a ruin of some note, and having 
been purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
these figures now form part of our national collection of 
antiquities, together with a bone or ivory fibula, and 
fourteen table-men, or draught-men, which were found 
with them. The chess-men are sixty-seven in number, 
forming the materials of six or more sets, but the pieces 
are of such various sizes, that it is difficult to select 
two sets which correspond exactly. Of the total number, 
six are kings, five queens, thirteen bishops, fourteen 
knights, ten warders, and nineteen pawns. The largest 
king is 4}- inches high, and 6} Inches in circumference ; 
the largest queen .d|- inches in height, and 5|- in circum- 
ference; the largest bishop, knight and warder, (the 
latter holding^ the place of the rook or castle,) are 
respectivehr 5 inches in height; and the largest pawn 2j 
inches. For the sake of distinction, part of these pieces 
were origrinally stained of a dark red or beet-root colour, 
but from the action of salt-water for many centuries, the 
colour is in most c^^es nearly discharged. 

There is Httle variation in the form or attitude of the 
Kings. They are all represented as old men with large 
spade-shaped beards, moustaches, and hair falling in 
plaits over their shoulders. They have on their heads 
low quatrefoil crowns, either plain or ornamented with a 
border, and sit on square-formed chains, hsring high 
backs richly carved with various scrolls, fiigures of ani- 
mals, intersecting arches, and tracery-work in the best 
style of art of the twelfth century, as seen on monuments, 
and in manuscripts. Their dress consists of an upper 
and an under robe, the former of which, that is, the 
mantle or clamys^ is thrown in folds over each arm, 
and left open on the r^ht side as high as the shoulder, 
(where it is fastened by a clasp,) for the purpose of 
leaving the arm free. Each of the figures holds a 
sword, with both hands across his knees, as though 
in the act of drawing it, according to the old mode 
assigned to royal personages. The swords are broad 
and short; the scabbards are marked either with a simple 
longitudinal line, or with lines placed diagonally. In the 
different figures, there ara some slight variations, and 
in one the hair is not plaited, but spreads over the back 
in six long wreaths: the ornaments of the chains are 
also diversified; one of them exhibits an intersection of 



semicircular arches, as seen in some of oar early Nor- 
man churches. 

The Queens, who are also crowned, are represented 
sitting in chairs, ornamented in a style similar to those 
of the kings. From the back of the head of each hangs 
a species of hood, which spreads over the shouldeni, and 
accords with what was universally worn by ladies of rank 
in the middle ages ; as is proved by manuscripts and 
monuments of various nations. From the shoulders to 
the feet hangs a long mantle, which shows in front an 
under garment or gown. The sleeves of this, like those 
of the Saxons and Norman-French, are shqrt, with a 
worked border; and from the elbows to the wrists are a 
s^es of plaits, resembling bands, which probably were 
worn round the arm. Most of these figures are. repre- 
sented in a contemplative posture, the head resting upon 
the right arm, which is supported by the left. One of 
them (represented in the cut) holds a curionsly-shaped 
drinking-horn in the left hand. In the different figures 
there are some variations in the forms of the crowns 
and hoods : and in one a striped petticoat and the feet are 
visible, which are covered in other instances: the chair- 
back of the latter piece furnishes also another example 
of round and intersecting ardbes. 

The Bishops. Five pf these pieces are represented in 
ornamented chairs, and the remidning eight in a standing 
position. All the sitting figures, and fonr of the stax^ 
ing ones, wear the chasuble, dalmatic, stole, and tunic, 
of the form anciently prescribed, and corresponding with 
representations of much greater antiquity; the remainder 
have a cope instead of a chasuble, but the stole and dal- 
matic are omitted. The mitres are very low, and in 
some instances quite plain, but have the double band^ 
or inj^kfy attained behind. The hair is cut short 
round the head. They hold a crosier with one, or with 
both hands : and in the former instances the other hand 
holds a book, or is raised in the attitude of benediction. 
On the backs of the chasuble and stole are various 
crosses or ornaments. In the details both of the habits 
and other work, there are numerous minute variations. 

The Knights are full-length figures mounted on 
horseback, and are probably the most interesting portion 
of the whole. They are habited in long coats or 
gambesons, which descend in folds to the feet; the 
sleeves have a cuff or border at the wrist. The leg has 
apparently a covering of some sort down to the ankle> 
where it is met with a species of half-boot without spur. 
Their hehnets, with a few exceptions, are of a corneal 
shape, and mostly with nasals and round flaps to protect 
the nose, ears, and neck. All the figures h*vc mou- 
staches and h»ge round beards, except one, whirti Has 
the beard separated into three forks. A lottg kite-tt>rmed 
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shield, suspended from the neck, hangs on the left side 
of each, ornamented with various devices, approaching 
in some instances very closely to heraldic distinctions. 
Beneath the shield appears the sword, which is fastened 
round the waist hy a helt, and in the right hand each 
knight carries a massive spear. Th^ horses are capari- 
soned in high saddles, pldn or ornamented; saddle-cloths 
curiously bordered; stirrups and bridles; the mane is cut 
short, and the hair suffered to grow down on the fore- 
head. On one side of the shields is a cross, bearing a 
loienge, plain; on another is an ornamented lozenge; 
and the remainder are variously Indented with crosses and 
other ornaments. 



It is, I think, conclusive that mankind, from a veiy early 
period, have their minds prepared for supernatural occur- 
ences by the consciousness of the endstence of a spiritual 
World* But imagination is apt te intrude Its ezplimations 
and inferences, founded on inadequate evidence, sometimes 
our violent and inordinate passions, originating in sorrow 
for our friends, remorse for our crimes, our eagerness of 
patriotism, or our deep sense of devotion ; — these or other 
violent excitements of a moral character, in the visions of 
the night, or the. rapt ecstasy of tiie dav, persuade us that 
* We witness with our eyes ana ears an actual instance of that 
sunomatural communication, the possibility of which can- 
not be denied. At other times the corpoMMd organs impose 
upon the mind, while the eye and the ear, diseased, derangedi 
or misled, convey false impressions to the patient. Very 
often both the mental delusion and Uie physical deception 
exist at the* same time; and men's belief of the phenomena 
presented to them, however erroneously, by the senses, is 
the firmer and more readilv mnted, that the physical im- 
pressions corresponded witn tne mental excitement. — Stn 
Wawbr Scott. 



Thbrb existed among the ancient Egyptians a dngolar custom 
oi introducing, during or after their ^ts, either a skeleton 
or a wooden image in the form of a human bmng, sometimes 
erect, and sometimes extended on a bier, as a solemn warn- 
ing of the brevity of life, and the vanity of all sublunary 
enjoyments. The discovery of a skeleton-figure in tJie ban- 
quet-room after the dose of a brilliant entertainment is thus 
described by one who is supposed to have been a stranger- 
guest at one of those olden reasts. 

There was a female who particularly attracted my at- 
tention, on wliose head was a chaplet of dark-coloured 
* flowers, and who sat veiled and silent dnriuff the whole of 
the banquet. She took no share, I observed, in what was 
issing around ; the viands and Uie wine went by her ua- 
luched ; nor did a word that was spoken seem addiessed to 



her ear. This abstraction from a scene so sparkling with 

. gaiety, though apparently unnoticed by any one but myself, 

struck me as mysterious and strange. I inquired of my 

fair neighbour the cause of it> but she looked grave and wa< 

. silent I returned to the banquet-room, which 

was now dim and solitary, except that there, to my astonish*^ 
' ment, still sat that silent figure, which had awakened my 
curiosity so strangely during the night A vague feeliitf of 
awe came over me as I now slowly approached it* Hwe 
was no motion, no sound of breathing in that form, not a 
leaf of the dark ch«ylet on its brow stirred. By the light 
of a dying lamp which stood before the figure, I raised, Tnth 
a hesitating hand, the veil, and saw— what my fancy had 
already anticipated— that the shape beneath was lifeless, 

was a skeleton! 

This custom among the Egyptians, of placing a mummy, 
or skeleton, at the banquet-table, had been for scmie tune 
disused, exc4spt at particular ceremonies ; and even on such 
occasions, it had been the practice of the luxurious Alsxan- 
drians to disguise this memorial of mortality in the manner 
just described. But to me, who was wholly unprepared for 
such a m)ectacle, it gave a shock from which my imagina- 
tion did not speedily recover. This silent and ghastly 
witness of mirth seemed to embody, as it were, the shadow 
in my own heart. The ^tures of the mve were now 
stamped on the idea that haunted me, and this picture of 
what J was to be mingled itself with the sunnieBt aspect of 
what / tmw.^-^-FuMT. 



To think too meanly •£ mflnkind is dmeiouB to o«r rett-» 

rence of virtue, " 
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A GIPSY VILLAGE. 
After advancing some little way through the defile, oar 
attention was attracted by a tremendous uproar, and on 
turning a curve of the road, we came at once upon a Ripsv 
village, piesenting a scene not easily paralleled. B^n 
were beDowing, monkeys and children screaming, don 
barkmg, drums beating, pipers playing, women scoldiS. 

men fightinp, and imiths and tinkers hammering, iliS- 

gether foftmng a chariwiri, which, fortunately for men's 
ears, does not often assail them. Nor was the appearance 
of these people less remarkable than their noise. The ma- 
jority of the children were entirely naked, and their parents 
nearly so, having no co^ring bttt a pair of wide trousers, 
thoee of the women differing but little In form and colour 
from those of the men. The whole, whether baakinir in 
the sun, or at work, were incestently smoking from HtUc 
short pipes made of box-Wood. In snort, they exhibited a 
picture of human degradation and misery, suen as I have 
not often witnessed, even among the most savage tribes. 
Their dweUiuM oonsistud mefelv of scatteied tenta, and 
holes burrowed into the sides of the loft limestone rocks 
that towered above them. Their habits appeafed filthy in 
the extreme, for besides the stench arising ifom the nume- 
rous animals with whom they lived in common, the im- 
mense volumes of tobacco-smoke, and the smell of onions 
and garlic, formed an odour altogether so unsavoury, that 
we heartily wished ourselves out of its vicmity. 

On hearing the sound of our horseau tlie whole motley 
multitude started on their legs and rushed iowanls us ; wh^ 
pipers, drummen^ ftddlen, danaing dogs and bean, tumblfaur 
monkeys and naked childien, young fortune-tellers and oil 
witohes,-Hdl performed before us in their reqiectivechaxae- 
ters. A few handfuls of kopecks, for whieh they most 
reverently kissed the hem of our garments^ and wished «« 
a happy journey, delivered us from their importunities. 

In the midst of all this wretchedness, I could not help 
remarking the well-formed proportions of the men,— tlieir 
fiery eyes and animated oountenanoea. Nor wet« the fine 



features of the women— the laige, ftiU, dark eye, and jet 
bkck hair, hanging down in natural curls on their shoul- 
dere— less admirable ; and although, fit>m continual ezposuie 
to the weather, they were nearly as dark as Indians, yet 
those still young were reallv beautiful. But this distinction 
does not long characteiice the women of the East, particu- 
larly this migmtory people, for those more advanced in 
life were the veriest personifications of what you mlrfit 
imagine witches to be,— haggard, withered, aitdf wrinkled. 
— Spttout's TtwmU in OiriauSa, £rm Tmarf, i^. 

RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS. 

JANUARY. 

Tut most ancient of all bodily exercises were probably 
field sports. In the early ages of the world, man was 
compelled, as a necessary matter of self-defence, to main- 
tain a continual warfare with such of the animak as were 
in a state of hostility to him ; nor could he preserve the 
fruits of his mdustrv, the crops he had planted, the 
flocks and herds he nad reared* without sudi continued 
warfare. 

This practice, at first urc^ed on him by imperious 
necessity, was soon found to have its advantages. The 
flesh of many wild animals was found to supply whole- 
some food, and the skins of nearly all were valued as 
clothing, so that self-interest would not fail to prompt 
liim to the pursuit of such animals as best suppued his 
wants. His reason and ingenuity were now employed 
to devise the most successful methods of entrapping his 
prey. The rude pit-fall, the trap of simple form, the 
noose or snare, the club, the javelin, and the spear, the 
simple sling, the various kinds of bow, gradually suc- 
ceeded each other, until the comparatively recent period 
when the invention of fire-arms threw all other weapons 
into the shade, and presented a more certain and death- 
insuring method of procuring game. 

It is worthy of remark that the destruction oi animals, 
during the early age of the world, does not appear to 
have Dcen followed as a pastime. It was a matter of 
necessity* and in so far as it supplied mankind with 
food, was in accordance with the Divine command. 
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After the deluge, tnan was encouraged to take and eat 
of the animals around hun : " Every moving thing that 
Kveth shall be meat for you, even as the green herb have 
I given you all things." (Gen. ix. 3.) 

On Noah| «n4 in him on all nM«kind| 
The charter was conferred, by which we bold 
The flesh of animals in fee, and claim 
O'er all we feed on power of life and death. 
But read the Instrament, and mark it wdl t 
The oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no vavMuit there. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Jtomans very different 
opinions prevailed at different times as to the utility of 
field sports. Xenophon wrote a treatise, enlarging upon 
the advantages of these exercisesi as inuring the body 
to hardships and privations, and promoting courage, 
strength, and swiftness. In the time of Sallust, hunting 
was held in «overeigQ contempt, and abandoned to slaves. 
Solon forbade the Athenians to hunt, because it enticed 
them from more useful pursuits. When the Goths and 
Vandals over-ran and subjugated the Roman empire, 
they appropriated the privflege of hunting to their own 
chiefs and noblesr and ceased to acknowlec^ the natural 
right which all men were previously considered to have, 
of participating in field sports* 

It seems likely that the earliest animals sulyugated 
to the use of man were sheen and kine. and that their 
skins formed his clothing ; while the milk derived from 
them proved an ahnnda^t source of nutriment. Yet 
these hi^ly valuable animals were of no assistance to 
him in uie conquegt of other and more ferocious crea** 
tures. The exquisite powers of scent and vision, with 
other remarkable qualities possessed by the dog, seem to 
have pomted him out at a very early period as man's 
assistant in the pursuit of wild animals. 

It is not our purpose to proceed with the history of 
the successive appropriation of different animals by man 
to the objects of the chase j or of the modes by which 
the capture of animals was facilitated from time to time » 
far less shall we attempt to showi that, in an age of 
refinement like ours, when the necessity imposed upon 
barbarians no longer exists, the enthusiam with which 
field sports are fcfiowedf and inoffensive creatures /)»•«- 
served for the express purpose of being hunted to death, 
is worthy the national character for intellectual supe< 
riority and generous feeling. Yet, taking advantage of 
the very general interest which such subjects are wont 
to excite, we propose to give, in this and ihe following 
articles, notices of the sports prevalent during the 
month, with an especial reference to the natural history 
of the animals fbnning the objects of pursuit It cannot 
be expected that we should seleot On all occasions the 
sport which is the most universally followed at the time 
we write, fpf many fevourite pastimes of this natiure, 
prevail for several months in succession, and we should, 
in consequence, be bound to keep to one subject for a 
corresponding length of time i we sbaU therefore take 
such partieulai' sports for description as our attention 
may be directed to at the time* and as are more or less 
followed during the month. 

In the present cold and bleak season of the year, 
when some of our field sports are necessarily suspended, 
there is yet an occupation for the gunner, which is con- 
sidered to possess peculiar attractions, and which has 
drawn many a sportsman f^om his home for weeks 
together. This is the shooting of wild-fowl of various 
kinds ; an occupation fraught with much difficulty, and 
even danger, and in the pursuit of which, the miseries 
of cold and hunger, the necessity of traversing half- 
frozen marshes and ditches, the pdting of storms of hail 
or snow, are all cheerfully endured by the zealous lover 
of the sport. 

The capture of wild ducks is that of which we shall 
at present speak, as being the chief branch of the sport. 
Many of the rivers of our southern shores present, at 
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their iunction with the sea, ettensive deposits of soil' 
and of animal matter which are alternately covered and 
left dry by the tide. The autumnal rsuns sweep a vast 
quantity of little anhnala and animal remains from the 
upper country, while numerous aquatic animals of a 
minute kind also resort to the braddsh waters of such 
situations, on aooount of the wanner temperature which 
those waters possess over both the sea water, and firesh 
running streams. Where the soil of the surrounding 
countnr is rich, and the descent of the river gradual, 
th^e oeposits present to the whole race of dabbling birds 
the grandest attractions* Where the stream comes 
dashing from a rocky soil, or is very limited in its 
course, its termination is never found to' be an estuary 
fkvourable to the birds in question. On looking at the 
map of England, we shall see that several of our southern 
rivers are, as it respects the length of their course, 
and the nature of the country and of the soil they 
traverse, especially calculated for the resort of wild-fowl. 
In oonsequenoe, the capture of these birds is carried on 
to a great extent, and in a systematic manner, and the 
quantity taken is very considerable. The most sucoessi^l 
method of catching is by the decojfy which is a pond 
sheltered b;^ reeds, and containing a permanent net in 
which the birds are entrapped* Tame birds are trained 
to entice the wild ones, and are called decoy-ducks. 
Into the details of this mode of bird-catching we cannot 
now enter. A more hazardous method is pursued by 
men who partly depend on wild-duck shooting for their 
subsistence, and also by sportsmen who consider the 
pleasure rather enhanced than lessened by the difficulties 
and risks they incur. These pursue their occupation 
prineipally in small punts or boats, and are called punt- 
shooters, or punt-gunners. 6ea-fowl usually come down 
to feed by night in the oosy ground before described* 
Towards evening, therefore, the fowler runs up his boat 
into a creek, and lies in patient expeetation of his prey. 
Gilpin, describing the ooast of Hampshire and the 
fowler's employment there, says that the flight of wild 
ducks as they approach the feeding-place, may be com- 
pared to a pack of hounds in full cry, so noisy are they 
in their' language. The gunner listens attentively to 
ascertain which way they bend their flight, and has 
perhaps the mortification to find that they have alighted 
at too great a distance to allow of his getting a shot at 
them; but if he happens to be more fortunate, and finds 
them alighting on the plain, to the edge of which he baa 
moored his little boat, he primes both his pieoes,-^for he 
generally carries two, — and again endeavours to find out 
the situation of the birds by listening, the nights favour* 
able to the fowler's sport being exceedingly dark. The 
birds are silent while feeding, but the motion of snob a 
number as generally feed together is suffielent to produce 
certain indistinct sounds, by which the fowler is guided 
where to take aim. He fires at a venture, and imme* 
diately takes up the other gun and discharges it where 
he supposes the affrighted flock to be riring on the 
wing. This concludes his chances of suooess for that 
night, and he has now nothing more to do than to tie 
to nis feet flat pieces of board, called mud^pattens, and, 
thus protected from sinkinff in the ooze, to grope itbout 
in the dark in quest of his booty, which may consist of 
many birds, or may be almost nothing. The danger 
attending tMs employment is, lest the fowler should get 
fixed in the mud so as to be unable to extricate himself, 
and thus get overtaken by the returning tide. The cold 
is also so severe as to expose the less inured follower 
of the pursuit, to ill consequences to his health. 
Even in the day-time, the risk of sueh expeditions is 
considerable, as the following anecdote will be sufficient 
to show :— 

Mounted on his mud->pattens, a fowler was once tra- 
versing one of these oozy pkins in searob of ducks, and, 
being mtent only on his game, suddenly found the water, 
which had been accelerated by some peculiar circumstance 
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affecting the tide, had made an alanning progress around 
him, and he found himselt oompletelpr encircled. In this 
desperate situation an idea struck him as the only hope 
of safety. He retired to that part which seemed the 
highest, from its being yet uncovei^ by water, and striking 
the barrel of his long sun deep into the ooze, he resolved to 
hold fast by it, as well for a suj^port as a security against 
the waves, and to wait the ebbing of the tide. He had 
reason to believe a common tide would not have flowed 
above his middle ; but in the midst of his reasoning on the 
subject, the water had now reached him. It rippled over 
his feet, it gained his knees, his waist, button aner button 
was swallowed up, until at length it advanced over his 
shoulders. With a palpitating heart he ^ve himself up for 
lost. Still, however, ne held &st b^ his anchor ; his eye 
was eagerly in search of some boat which might accidentally 
be passing, but none appeared. A head upon the surface 
of tne water, and that sometimes covered by a wave, was no 
object to be descried from the land, at the distance of half 
a league : nor could he exert any sounds of distress that 
could be neard so far. While, as tne exigence would allow, 
he was thus making up his mind to certain destruction, his 
attention was caught by a new object. He thought he saw 
the uppermost button of his coat begin to appear. No 
mariner floating on a wreck could behold approaching 
succour with greater transport than he felt at this transient 
view of the button ; but the fluctuation of the water was 
such, and the turn of the tide so slow, that it was yet some 
time ere he durst venture to assure himself that the button 
was &irly above the level of the flood. At length a second 
button appearing at intervals, his sensations may rather be 
conceived than described, and his ioy gave him spirit and 
streiigUi to support his situation four or five hours longer, 
until the waters had fully retired. 

It might have been imagined that dangers . such as 
these, would cause excursions of this nature to be under- 
taken, by those alone, who get their livelihood by selling 
wild-ducks; but this is so far. from being the case, that 
we find a practiced sportsman refeiring with enthusiasm 
to what he* calls his "wild-fowl shooting mania," when 
he used, after spending many hours, of the day. on 
Lewes Levels, and pursuing his sport with an ardour 
which he confesses himself unable to defend, inasmuch 
as it risked the health and life of both him and his 
servant, to return again in the evening to watch the 
night-flights, and stiU to carry on his sport. Nay, so 
fascinating is the pursuit of these birds, that he assures 
us from lus own knowledge, that some persons, in order 
to etijoy the sport in greater perfection, have fitted up 
a small sailing smack with sleeping berths, cooking con- 
veniences, suitable attendants, a row boat for creeks, a 
punt for oozes, two or three water-dogs, &c., and thus 
equipped have made a coasting voyage half round our 
island. When we remember the season of the year 
during which this sport is chiefly practised, viz, n*om 
about the middle of October to the end of February, we 
shall be able to appreciate the extraordinary degree of 
enthusiasm necessary to carry a man through such an 
expedition. By a recent Act of Parliament, it is made 
illeg^ to kill wild-fowl, either young or old, from the 
last day of March to the first day of October. 

The common wild-duck is the largest in size of the 
species that frequent this country. The general name 
duck is taken from the female, the male being the 
mallard, or drake, and the young birds, flappers. The 
lengrth c^ a full-grown mallard is nearly two feet, the 
streteh of the wings three feet, and the weight about 
two pounds and a half. The head and neck are of a 
fine dark glossy green colour ; a white collar encircles 
the throat ; and below it, the neck, breast, and shoulders 
are of a purpUsh brown. The scapular feathers are a 
mixture of sUver-white and rust colour, streaked with 
brown. The wing-coverts are ash-coloured with black 
and white tips. The wing-spot is rich purple, with 
reflections of blue and green. The lower part of the 
back is black, and the four middle tail-feathers are curled 
up in the mallard. The under part of the body is 
whitish grey, with slight mottlings of brown. The duck 
is considerably smaller than the mallard, and has not the 



green and white on the head and neck. She is aiso 
without the curled* feathers on the tail. 

Wild-ducks are not inferior to many other birds in a 
remarkable instinct for the preservation of their young, 
or of their mates. Captain Back relates, in his Arctic 
Land Expedition, that one of his companions having 
killed a female duck, fired again, and as he thought 
disabled its companion, a fine drake. Accordingly, 
leaving the dead bird, which he had the mortification of 
seeing, in a few minutes afterwards, carried off by one of 
the white headed eagles, he waded after the drake, which, 
far from being alarmed, remained motionless, as if wait- 
ing to be taken up. As he drew nearer, it glided easily 
away, through innumerable little nooks and windings. 
Several times he extended his arm to cateh it; and 
having at last with great patience managed to coop it up 
in a comer, from whence there appeared to be no escape, 
he was triumphantly bending down to take it, wheq to 
his utter astonishment, after two or three flounders, it 
looked round, cried "quack," and flew off so strongly 
that he was convinced . he had never hit it at all. . The 
object of the bird had evidently been to draw away his 
attention from its companion, of whose fate it was 
ignorant. 

^ The nest of the wild-duck is in general artfully con- 
cealed a^iong. herbage, in the vicinity of water. It has 
been known, however, to biiild in trees, and in bushes. 
The ducklings are numerous ; often as many as sixteen 
are hatched at once, and unless some casualty happens 
to the nest, there is only one brood during the season. 
» There are about twenty-eight species of diicks which 
are seen more or less frequently in different parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and principally during the 
winter season. Many of these visitants are evidently 
natives of northern countries, arid appear in great nura'- 
bers on our northern coasts; biit of the' flights which 
appear still more abundantly in the fenny districts, such 
as those of Lincolnshire, Cambridge, and Martin Mere 
in Lancashire, on the borders of many rivers in Wales, 
and on the southern flat shores and estuaries of England, 
we are not well informed as to their retreats when they 
quit our shores. 

In this family of birds there are many species besides 
the wild-duck commonly so called, which deserve to be 
spoken of particularly.' These we must leave for a 
future occasion, together with several other notices, 
relating to wild-fowl in general. 
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Thr force of an argument is not increased by the excite- 
ment of the feelings or the display of temper. — Maccclloch. 
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OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM INDIA TO ENGLAND, 




SULTANIBBy IS KORTHXRir PBBSCA. 



FIRST ROUTE. 



Bt WAT •V THE PeBSIAN GuLF, THROUGH PSBSIA AKD 

Russia, to St. pBTSBflBUBon. 

Ofrm of the most extraordinaiy feainres in the political 

geography of the present a^ is the possession by Great 

Britain of a vast empire situated many thousand miles 

from the parent country, and separated from it by countries, 

some of which are mountainous and inhospitable,-- others 

parched and sandy, — and others inhabited oy nations and 

tribes hostile to British interest. Such is Indian or the 

Aut Indies. - The British empire in India is incomparably 

krgeif -and more populous than the whole of the British 

Isles. ; add it may well bo supposed that the establishment 

of a rapid mode of commimication from India to England, 

is regarcled as a matter of high importance by the govem- 

ment. This commimicatipn, so far as regards the transDort 

of troops, of military stores, of articles of commerce, &c., 

must oDviously be made by sea; since such conveyance 

cannot be made through tne territories of other nations. 

Tho establishment of steam navigation round the coast of 

Africa ; — ^the project for connecting the Persian Gulf with 

the Mediterranean, by cutting a canal from the last-named 

sea to the river Euphrates ; — and for connecting the Red 

Sea with the Mediterranean, by cutting a canal across the 

Isthmus of Suez ; — all have for their object the attainment 

of a more speedy water-oonveyance from India to England. 

But it has often hi^ypened in the past history of our 

Indian affisurs, that British officers have been despatched 

overland from India to E^land, dther for the sake of 

greater expedition, or for diplomatic services at the court of 

some one of the Oriental princes whose dominions lay in the 

line of route. These overland travels are among the most 

Vol. XVm. 



interesting narratives which we have of the appeanmee of 
the Asiatic towns and cities, and of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants ; and we have long thought that 
the readers of our Magazine would welcome a brief and 
popular account of such routes. The modes in which 
various officers have proceeded from India vaiy greatly. 
Sir Alexander Bumes proceeded from the north-west of 
India to Bokhara, and mm thence to the southern shore of 
the Caspian Sea :~^ir James Alexander went by sea from 
Bombay to the Persian Gulf, and from thence through 
Persia and Asia Minor to Constantinople : — Captain Kq)Del 
likewise went by sea from Bombay to the Persian Gulf; 
but proceeded tnence through Persia, Georgia, and the 
Russian empire to St. Petersburg : — Lieutenant Lumsden, 
after landing on the shore of the Persian Gulf, proceeded 
throuflrh Persia and Armenia, round the northern shore of 
the Black Sea, and through Austria and France to Eng- 
land :—4Ik>lonel Fitzckurence (now Earl of Munster) went 
by sea from Bombay to the Red Sea, landed at Cosseir, and 
travelled through Egypt to the Mediterranean; a similar 
route to that pursued a few years afterwards by Mrs. Charles 
Lushington. Other travellers and officers have gone west- 
ward from India to Persia, through the imperfecUv-known 
regions which separate them. From this it will be seen 
tluLt the term '^overland joumey to England" is capable 
of many significations. 

We propose to select some one particular route. Mid 
conduct the reader through it, describing the most in- 
teresting objects which occur by the way. By this 
arrangement, each Supplement will be -complete in itself; 
and we may devote as many Supplements to the topography 
of Central and Western Asia (for such in reality is the 
nature of the subject) as the interest of the details will 
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warran*. Onth^ present^ occasion we will aelect the route 
by ^ from Bombay to the Persian Gulf; and thcsice orer- 
land through Persia, Georgia, and Ruseia, to St. Peters- 
burg; from whence a ship conveys the traveller to 
England by way of the Baltic Sea. 

ft will be necessary for the reader to have a tolerably 
dear idea of the situation of India with regai^ to the 
western parts of Asia ; and the inspection of a map will 
greatly aid him in forming this idea. Africa is separated 
from the south-eastern point of Asia by the Indian Ocean ; 
and into the northern part of this ocean juts the peninsula 
of India, or Hindostan, which extends northward to the 
Himalaya mountains. Westward of India are the countries 
of Beloochistan, Caubul, Bokhara, &c., forming the 
western boundary of India, and separating it from the 
Persian empire. From the north-western part of the 
Indian Ocean, issue two seas, the Persian Gulf and tlie 
Red Sea, each proceeding nearly in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, and including between them a large peninsula which 
constitutes Arabia. Northward of tlie Persian GuK is 
Persia, which extends upwards as fiEur as the Caspian Sea. 
Nortliward of Arabia is Turkey in Asia, which orings ua 
to the Mediterranean and Black seas. Between the Caspian 
and Black Seas, is a mountainous district occupied by 
Georgians, Armenians, Circassians, and other tribes, and 
formmg a general though ill-defined boundary between the 
Persian and Russian empires. The river Euphrates, which 
empties itself into the Persian Gulf, is navigable to a point 
so near the Mediterranean, in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
tlidt proposfils have been made to cut a canal of commu- 
nication from one to the other. From the Caspian Sea to 
the nearest point of India, in a straight line^ is about one 
thousand mues ; fix>m tlie northern part of the Persian 
Gulf, about twelve or thirteen hundred ; from the eastern- 
most point of the Black Sea, about two thousand miles. 
To travel from India to Turkey, therefore, by land, la a 
long and wearying journey, even if the political situation of 
the interjacent countries offers no obstacle. It is for this 
reason that the greater number of ^'overland'* travellers 
proceed by ship either to the Persian Gulf or to the Red 
Sea ; and from thence reach Europe by land. 

Where the passage from India to Persia is made by 
water, Uie point of embarkation is generally Bombay. The 
British empire in India, being too extensive to be governed 
by one officer, is divided into three presideneUSf of which 
the chief cities are Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Each 
presidency is under one governor or chief officer, but the 
governor of Calcutta is superior in authority to the other 
two, and possesses the title of Grovemor-general of India. 
Of the three principal cities just named, Calcutta is at the 
north-eastern extremity of the peninsula of Hindostan; 
Madras is on the eastern shore oi the peninsula, oppodte 
the Burman empire ; and Bombay is on the western shore, 
and consequently nearer to £urope than either of the other 
two presidencies. Shippuiff is tbund in considerable extent 
at Bombay : and this ts the port from whence the '^over- 
land" travellers proceed to the Persian Gulf or to the Red 
Sea. 

From Bombay to the mouth of the Persian Gulf is a 
distance of about thirteen hundred miles in a straight line ; 
and probably fourteen or fifteen hundred in the direction 
which a ship would take. We will therefore imagine 
ourselves to oe embarked on board a ship at Bombay, and 
to have traversed the Indian Ocean which separatee India 
horn the Persian Gulf. 

The first land at which we arrive is Arabia, which forms 
the western margin of the entrance to the gulf. This 
margin proceeds in a tolerably straight line for about four 
hundred miles in a north-westem direction, when it brings 
us to the narrow strait which forms the immediate 
opening into the milf, having Persia on the right hand, and 
Arabia on the left. About midway on this north-western 
coast is the Arabian port of Mtuk<a^ one of the most im- 
portant belonging to that country. Muskat is the capital 
of the Arabian province of Oman, which, if not the most 
celebrated, is the most flourishing and prosperous part of 
the country. Muskat was taken by Albuquerque in 1507, 
and remained subject to Portugal till 1648, when the 
natives drove out the Portuguese. The province is now 
governed by an Imaum, or spiritual chief, who seems to 
exercise his power in a very judicious manner; and the 
port of Muskat is said o be the best managed of any in 
Arabia or Persia ; for the merchandize of the East may be 
left undisturbed, or its wharfe and quays without molesta- 
tioD,— ft degree of security due to the exccUeat police of the 



place. All the port» tipoil ihia coast m tribntsry to t}&e 
Imaum of Muaktt ; and he has alao ettablished a con8id«ral>le 
trade witii the faiterlor by neaas of oaravans. High roelcs 
on one side, and ^e island of Muskat on the other, form a 
spacious and secure harbour. The town is aunounded bjr 
a strong wall, within whose precincts none b«t Arabs and 
Banians are allowed to reside \ all atnuffers being obliged to 
remain in houses outside the wall. The town contains a 
bazaar or market, covered in at the top to protect tl&e 
wares, which are exposed for sflle on ojwn platforms in £rozit 
of the shops. A lam colony of Indians^ nrincipallv from 
the banks of the Indus, carry on the wholesale ana retail 
trade. The houses are flat-roofed, and built of unhewn 
stone. The streets are extremely filthy, and so narrow, 
tliat by extending the anns across, both sioes mav frequentljr 
be touched. The inhabitants ars afiected with a pecoliar 
inflammation of the eyes, arising, it is said, from tne light 
particles of sand blown from the sea-shore. Mr. Buck- 
ugham estimated the population at 10,000 ; while Captain 
Keppel some years afterwards reduced the number to 
2000 ;— such is the uncertainty which often exists reipecting' 
the population of Oriental towns. 

On embarking again at Muskat, we prooeed nortli- 
westerly till we arrive at Cape Musseldom, the entrance to 
the Persian Gulf. Nearly opposite this cape is Ormuz, 
once the seat of a very extensive commerce, and, in the 
time of Albuquerque, one of the most splendid cities of the 
East. Subsequent conquests completely ruined it} and 
when it came into the nands of the present posseseors, it 
did not contain twenty houses. 

Entering the Persian Gulf, we pass hf the celebrated 
pearl banks of Bshrein, near the coast of Arabia; and 
opposite to this, on the Persian coast, is the town ot 
Bushure, where travellers often land who wish to prooeed 
to the eastern parts of Persia. As our routSf however, 
carries us to the regions of the Tigris and the thiphratee, 
we will leave Bushire, and proceed up the gulf which leads 
to them. These two river^ of wnich we have earlier 
records than of almost an^ otner riters in the world, empty 
themselves into the Persian Gulf by mouths common to 
both rivers, and thereby form a delta, similar to those at 
the mouths of the Ganges, the Nile, and the Missisippi. 
Proceeding a Uttle way up the lamst of these, We come to 
Bassora, a town of much commercial importance^ where we 
will land. 

Bassora absorbs nearly all the foreign oommerce of 
Persia and the Euphrates. It is seven miles in circum« 
ference, a great part of which space is laid out in gardens 
and phmtations ; and is intersected by canals navuable for 
smau vessels. Its most important trade, being that with 
India, is carried on partly by BritLsli, but chiefly by- 
Arabian vessels, of which those of five hundred tons burden 
can ascend the river to this point. The inhabitants ars 
estimated at 60,000; a heterogeneous nuxture of Arabs^ 
Turks, Indians^ Persians, and all the people or the East. 
They have not expended much of their wealth in the 
eml)elli8hment of tne city ; for tiavelleis describe it as 
having, ffenerall^ speaking, a mean and dirty appearance. 

In order to give an idea of the appearance, the costume, 
&c., of the inhabitants, we will describe the public entrance 
of a Pacha, which took place while Obtain Keppel was in 
Bassora. A body of armed men, forming an advanced 
guard, announced their approach by a contmued discharge 
of muskets, and passed at a slow trot. Then came another 
partjT, who occasionally halted, and danced in a circle; 
Deating time by striking their swords agidnst each other's 
shields. These were followed by large parties of Desert 
Arabs, of the Zobeir tribe, preceded by their immediate 
petty chiefs, on horseback : each of them had carried before 
him a large red and green flaff. The Zobeir Arabs are 
mercenary troops, and acknowledge a kind of subjection to 
the governor. They are small mean-looking men, with an 
Indian cast of features ; they carried either fire-arms, or 
swords and shields; and were habited in various wavs 
— some having on robes bound at the waist with a girdle, 
others a loose shirt. After these Arabs came the Toofimg^ti^ 
or personal troops of the Pacha, distinguishable by fur caps 
nearly a yard in diameter. Then the Pacha's fed horses^ 
richly comparisoned ; and after these a troop of mounted 
Tschousses, or messengers, beating small drums placed at 
the saddle-bow. These were followed by the native offioen 
of the English factory, mounted. Then came the Capitan 
Pacha, the Cadi, and the Mufti; and lastly, the Pacha 
himself, who, with his hand on his breast, acknowled^ 
the shouts of the by-standers, A troop ef Janissaries 
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. brought np the rear, «nud the firing of miukets, the beating 
of tomtoms, the rade singine of the soldiery, the music of 
the Janissaries, and the shrieKing of groups of women. 

From Bassora we nroceed along the Tigris to the far- 
£Eimed city of Bagdad, toe scene of so much l^endary interest. 
The usual mode of proceeding from one town to the other, 
is on board one of a fleet of boats which go in company, in 
order to protect the passengers from the attacks of the 
tribes of wandering Arabs who infest the banks. Some- 
times, however, a party of travellers hire a Bughalow^ 
iv^hich is a vessel sixty feet long, fourteen wide at the 
broadest part, and having a low cabin about ten feet square. 
Proceeding up the river by either one of these moclee of 
conveyance, we come to the point of confluence of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, the former being the easternmost 
of the two. The banks of the river, between Bassora and 
Ha^dad, a distance of between three and four hundred 
miles, are occupied by tribes of Arabs, in Uie same state of 
primitive simplicity as these remarkable people have ever 
shown ; living in mat huts, capable of being moved at a 
short notice ; dressed in a brown shirt with open sleeves, 
and bound round the loins with a leathern ^dle ; almost 
as unacouainted with Europeans as the mhabitants of 
Central Africa : — such are the Arabs on the banks of the 
Tigris. 

Farther up the river we come to a tract of country which, 
though now a desert, was once beautiiied by mm and 
populous cities. Among these we find the ruins of Seleuda 
snd Ctesiphon, The former of these founded its grandeur 
#n the ruin of the more ancient city of Babylon, and 
contained at one time 600,000 inhabitants. Seleucia was, 
in its turn, superseded by Ctesiphon ; but both have been 
ance so utterly destroyed, that nothing but ruins attest what 
thev once were. These ruins, toeether with sandy deserts, 
sna occasibnaUy a jungle tenanted by wild beasts, ml up the 
Interval from Basaora to Bagdad : we will tlierefore suppose 
ourselves now to have arrived at the lastr-named city. 

The tract of land which separates the Tigris from the 
Buphrates, during the bwer portion of their course, is 
vather narrow, ana verr flat and level ; so that in the rainy 
season the two rivers nequently overflow, and irrigate the 
land, whereby it becomes very luxuriant. It is probably 
this circumstance which gave to this strip of Isna so high 
importance in ancient times. Under the names of Babyto- 
nia, Chaldea, and Mesopotamia, it was a region covered 
with {jBimous cities^ which were celebrated both in sacred 
and pro&ne history* Of these laige cities^ the only one 
which is at present a place of pnuch importance is Bagdad, 
a spot which is not connected with the times mentioned in 
the Sacred Records, but which soma centuries afterwards 
became the seat of the Caliphs. 

The city of Ba{(dad stands on both sides of the Tigris, 
the western or ancient part being now regarded as a kind of 
suburb to the more mod^n part, which stands on the 
eastern bank of the river. The form of the new city is an 
irregular oblong, about 1600 paces in length, and 800 in 
breadtl^; and a brick wall, nve miles in circumference, 
encloses the two towns^ which have a wretched bridge of 
oommunioatjon between them, formed of pontoons. At the 
prindpal angles of the wall are round towers» with smaller 
towers intervening at dbort distances : and on these towess 
batteries ofcannooB are placed. There are three entrance-gates 
through this wall to the town ; one on the south-east, one on 
the north-east, and a third on the north-west. Intricate as 
are the stiaets in most Oriental towns, they are still more so 
in Bsgdad ; for, with the exception of the bazaars and some 
open squares^ the interior is httle else than a labyrinth of 
alleys and passages. The streets are unpaved, and in manv 
places BO narrow. that two horsemen can scaioely pass each 
other ; and as it is seldom that the houses have windows 
towards the street, and as the doors are small and mean, 
thev present on both sides the gloomy appearance of dead 
wafis. All the buildings, both public and private, are con- 
structed of iumaoe-burned bricks, of a yellowish red colour, 
taken chiefly from the ruins of the neighbouring ancient 
dties. A house is generally laid out in ranges of BMurtments 
opeung into a square interior court, and furnished with 
sabterraneaa rooms, into which the inhabitants retreat 
during the day f&r dbelter from the intense heats of summer. 
The tops of the houses have terraced roofs, on which the 
in m ates take their eveninff meal, and often sle^ in the open 
air. As the houses are but thinly scattered over the area 
enclosed by the city waU, there is a kige extent of garden 
gnrand, which produces pomsgranates, grspes, figs^ olives, 
Msi^aiid other OitaUdlniite in gra^ iUIn 



all Mohammedan cities the mosques are conspicuous, so are 
they in Bagdad, where the number is said to aiuoniu to as 
many as one hundred. These mosques ai*e, in their ex- 
ternal and internal features, much like those of Turkey 
generally ; but a deficiency of splendour is observable in 
most of them. The khans or caravanserais amount to 
about thirty in number ; the baths or hummums to about 
fifty ; and there ore several bazaars. 

The manners and customs of the inhabitants closely 
resemble what we are accustomed to meet with in Oriental 
cities. An English officer and his friends having solicited 
the honour of an interview with the Pacha, the Pacha's 
secretary sent some of his servants to. accompany the 
visitors. On entering the gates of the palace, tney come 
into a spacious court, where the Pacha's troops were drawn 
up, to present arms to the English visitors. On arriving at 
the gates of the inner court, they dismounted ; the principal 
ofiicers of the palace then ushered them tlirough a double 
row of Janissaries, into the presence of the Pacha. The 
hall of audience was fitted up in the usual Oriental style, 
and decorated with numerous small looking-glasses^ In 
one comer of the room was seated the Pocha, supported by 
cushions. Chairs were placed for the visitors ; who were 
likewise favoured by being allowed to keep on their hats 
and shoes. With regard to tliis latter custom we may 
remark, that tlie removal of shoes from the feet on entering 
an Eastern apartment is not so wholly ridiculous as Euro- 
peans are sometimes apt to suppose ; for as Uie meals are 
served up on trays laid on the floor, there b obviously a 
reason for keeping the floor as clean and unsoiled as 
possible. The visitors were tlien regaled with the usual 
delicacies of an Eastern city : and took their leave after a 
courteous reception from tlie Pacha. 

We must now leave Bagdad for tlie north, and will take 
the same route as Captain &eppel, who went some distance 
eastwarid of the direct course, m order to visit the royal city 
of Teheran, near the southern coast of the Caspian Sea. 
Tlie manner in which Captain Kcppel and his friends 
travelled, was to form a kind of caravan among themselves. 
They purchased three tents, hired twenty-four mules to 
carry their servants and ba^;agd, and provided tlieniselves 
with two saddle-horses each. Tliey then proceeded on 
their journey, having received a firman from the Pacha, 
exempting tnem from all tolls and exactions till they 
reached^e firontiers of the Persian empire. 

After leaving Bagdad, we an*ive at the ruins of the 
ancient city of Artemita, the favourite city of Chosroee, 
king of Persia, in the time of Ileraclius. The first ruin 
seen, is a square mound of bricks, facuig the cardinal points, 
which was probably the site of some temple in the subwbs 
of the city. A mile beyond this mound are numerous 
others, arranged with such regularity as to seem to indicate 
a succession of streets at some former period. At the 
western extremity of these ruins is a mound larger than 
the rest, supposea to have formed the foundation for tlie 
royal residence. Before and about this mound are several 
large grassy plats, which c^pear not to have been built 
upon, and wnich were probably gardens belonging to the 
palace. The whole of the moun£ are sui-rounded by what 
appear to be Ihe vestiges of a wall, with circular bastions, 
and here ^nd there vacancies which were probably occupied 
by gates. This place is now called by the Arabs Kurustur. 

Inw^eeding northward from Kurustur, we come to 
Sliehreban, a town situated in such an unprotected plain, 
that it is liable to repeated attacks from the marauding 
Arabs and Koords living in the neighbourhood. The city, 
therefore, which had been some time previously one of the 
most flourishing in the Pashalic of Btigdad, contained onlv 
three families at the time Captain Keppel and his friends 
visited it. Near Kurustur is a singular-lookins; building, 
formed of bricks about fourteen inches square, and connected 
together by a hard and beautiful cement. The eastern 
dde of this building presents sixteen well-formed bastions, 
twelve of which are yet entire ; and the eastern fiice shows 
a flat wall, with a regular ascent up to each bastion. Each 
bastion is about thirty feet high ; and the spaces between 
the bastions are fifty-eight feet. What was the original 
purpose of this building we cannot now learn : the Arabs, 
with their usual love of the supernatural, state that it is 
inhabited by gmU, wlu) cut off" the heads of all. who 
presume to enter within certain loop-holes which ai-e visible 

*"S!iiSfSterpassingUusplace, weairive ^^ the boun^^^^ 
between the Tilrkish and Persian empires, and ^hi^^^^ 
likewise the boundftiy bftweei^ the celebrated empires ot 
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AwyriA and MediA, upwards of 2000 yaan ago. Here an 
incident oceoired to tne party of Captain Keppel^ which, 
as it illustistes the predatory habits of the inhfibitanta of 
those districts, and tne nefanons agreements often entered 
into between them and the governors of Turkish or Persiaa 
provinces, we will relate in that gentleman's own words :— 
''Soon after daybreak, as Mr. ijamb and I were ridmg 
together, some hundred yards in advance of our party, 
three men on horseback came suddenly into the road from 
amonff the rocks, at one of the narrow passes of the moun* 
tain, nfty paces in advance of us, and seemed to regard us 
with no small degree of attention. He who appeared to be 
the chief of the party, was mounted on a black horse. 
They continued to march a short distance before us for 
several miles, frequently slackening their pace till we oame 
up, and then movmg on more briskly. 

*' When we arrived near the end of our stage, they turned 
back, and allowed us to pass, giving the usual traveller's 
salutation of 'Peace f— « phrase little in consonance with 
their hostile intentions. Aft»r we had passed them aome 
distance, they struck into the mountains^ and were soon 
out of sight. 

**Our conjectures respecting them, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, were not without foun&tion. On our arrival at Kw- 
manshah, a younc' Arab chieftain informed us, that twenty 
Koords of the C^or tribe, one of the most numerous and 
powerful of Koordistan, had followed us from Khanaki, 
for the express purpose of plundering our party, and of 



murdering us if we made any resistance ; of this party 
twelve were on horseback, and eight on foot, armed with 
matchlocks. The chief, who he told us rode a bhick hoise, 
exactly coincided in description with the person we had 
seen. The Arab said they had been watchinff night and 
day for a fiivourable opportunity to put their pfiin into exe- 
cution; but always finding us so much on our guard, had 
never thought fit to make the attempt, and had been ulti* 
mately obliged to abandon their purpose, on aniving at the 
mountam pass of Pao-Tackht, where a militaiy finve was 
stationed. 

''Their chief inducement to attack us, was the inteUi- 
gencb they had receiyed from Bagdad, that our party con- 
sisted of an ambassador and his suite, tmyellinff with a 
large treasure; the danger we were led into by this honour 
is another of the obligations we owe to Aga oakeis. They 
were deterred from attempting their purpose^ by the dread 
of the Eurooean officers at Eermanshah revenging our 
deaths, and tneir extrayagant notions of European prowess 
and skill in arms ; which (notwithstanding their numbers) 
made them consider the result of an attack too doubtful to 
hazard, even for tiie abundant harvest they expected to 
reap." On ouestioning the informant fiurther, it was found 
that he was himself an intimate friend of the leader of the 
band, but had divulged their secret ftcm a sense of grati- 
tude to the English for serviees received firom Mr. Kid^ 
British resident at Kermanahah; and also that the band 
was under the protection of one of the prindnal courtiers 
at Kermanshah, who shared in its booty, ana duelded it> 
through his infiuenoe in that coxrupt government. 

We now approach the eity whieh we haye lately fr:e- 
quently mentioned, and proceied to give a descriptisn of it» 
chiefly firom the observation of Mr. Buckingham. 

Kermanshah is situated on three or four gentle hills, at 
the foot of a range which is passed on approaching it from. 
the west; so that i> contains within its walls some slight 
and some steep ascents, with eminences of diflferent heights, 
and their corresponding valleys. To the nwth and east 
it is bounded by a beautiful and extensive plain; and 
on the other side it is enclosed by a range of mountains. 
The form of the town is irregular, mproaching to a circle 
of about a mile in diameter. The wall which surrounds it is 
jBanked with circular bastions, with turrets, loop-holes, 
ports, &c.; and this wall is pierced with five sates. One of 
these gates has the name of Durwaz^ Nedjef Asheref, mean- 
ing the "gate at which a saint dried up the sea." The 
legend connected with this name, and belleyed by the igno- 
rant inhabitants of the town, is this: — ^In the time of 
Imaum Ali, there was a lane lake here, by the side of 
which a poor man was sitting, shaving we hair frfom 
his legs and body,«when his razor and stone fell into the 
water. The Imaum coming by at the time, and witnessing 
his distress, inquired intoue cause of it; and finding that 
the Fajueer was a holy man, ordered the lake to be dried 
up, which it instantly became at his word, and has remained ^ 
dry land ever since. 

Sixty years ago^ KenaflMhah ym notUiig fOKM tban a 



lar^ village, the inhabitants of which subnsted chiefly 
their agricultural labours in their own plain, and by *y \^ 
feedipg of their cattle on the neighbouring pastures.^ Ajs a 
frontier town in the west wss wanting, however, as' a safe- 
guard in case of a war between Persia and Turkey, Ker- 
manshah was fixed upon as the residence of one of the 
Shah of Persia's sons. Since that period the town has gra- 
dually increased in size, in population, and in affluence. 
During the visit of M. Rosaeau, French consul at Ker- 
manshah, in 1807, he estimated the inhabitants at sixteen or 
eighteen thousand. Twenty years afterwards Mr. Buck- 
indbam estimated them at more than thirty thousand. 

The prince holds sovereign sway over tne neighbouring 
territory; and is said to be as powerful a governor as the 
Sliah himself. Being in a manner the foimder of the town 
in its present state of opulence, he takes a pride in em- 
bellishmg it with public works. A large palace, near 
the centre of the city, for himself, a country-house sur- 
rounded by gardens, for his harem, and a spacious mosque 
near his own palace for the public use, have been built 
from his ovm funds, without any extraordinary contri- 
butions. The whole range of streets, bazaars, carayanse- 
rais, bathi^ &c, recently erected, are, however, built from 
funds advanced by the& future occupiers, in loans to the 
prince^ on the fiiith of his promise that the sums shall be 
accounted for in their annual rents. The prince is there- 
fore the great ovmer of the land and buildings; and, as his 
will is law, there is little doubt, as Mr. Buckin^am re- 
marks, that the rents vrill be so regulated as to return him 
an enormous profit; in which casp, instead of a munificent 
adozner of a city of his own founding, he can only be 
regarded as a monied speculator, in possesmon of an unre- 
strained monopoly. 

The prince's palace is situated on one dde jof a Luge 
maidim, or open square, the other three sides of which are 
occupied by shops, stalls^ and entrances to bazaars. The 
palace fmai is about a thousand feet in length, and the 
ssoent to its centre is by an inclined plane. Xeading off 
firom the top of this ascent are two long causeways or galle- 
ries, jEoing all along the fiK>nt of tiie building, at the height 
of fifteen or twenty foet firom the level of the square below. 
The whole of the fiK)nt is a plam brick wait excepting 
only the oentrOi where two or three stories rise oyer the door 
of entrance. Above this entrance is the public divan, 
which has an open balcony, looking out on the square, and 
ftojxk which the view of the town and the country is com* 
manding and agreeable. Here the prinoe sits for an hour 
or two early in the day, to transact public business and 
receive visits ; but as the sun shines strongly on it at that 
period, it is then always covered by a perpenoicular awning 
or curtdn. 

The interior fittings of the palace ; the baths, with the 
process (so long and complicated to an European) of 
bathing ; the mosques ; the basaars, &c., at Kermanshah, 
so nearly resemble what we are accustomed to read of 
Oriental towns generally, that we pess over those details^ 
^uit the town, and conduct the reader onward in his 
journey. 

The direct route finom Kermanshah northward would 
leaye Teheran on tiie right : but as that city is the rendence 
of the Persian Shah, wo will accompany Captain KeppNel in 
the route to Russia M Teheran. At aoout five dayr jour- 
ney from Kermanshah, we arrive at Hamadan, another 
considerable town, the inhabitants of which may be charac- 
terized by a brief description of the chief visitors who came 
to welcome Captain Keppel's party, on the morning after 
their arrival. The first was the Prince of Hamadan's 
physician, an elderly man of yery amiable manners, and 
possessing a deeree of liberality of opinion and general 
information rarely to be met with in an Oriental physician : 
he finnkly acknowledged the superior ^ill of the Euro- 
pean physicians, and bagged a medical gentleman forming 
one of tne party to prescribe for him. A Jewish Rabbi 
then paid them a visit, and gaye an afiecting detail of the 
persecutions whi(^ the Jews suffered firom the Mohamme- 
dans: his bitter complaints were directed, not so. much 
against the soyereign authority of the place, as against the 
petty and incessant ill-ussge ox the msss of the Mohammedan 
people. Then came thediief of the Armenians resident in 
the town : the Armenians, as the reader is probably aware, 
are Christians belonging originally to the districts at the 
south-east of the Black Sea : and this visitor gave a detail 
of ill-usage and cruelty similar to that of the poor Jewish 
Rabbi,— ^r the <* unbelieving Jew," and the ^Christian 
dog/'asee^oaloldoctaof hatxiM among thio M^hammedaB^ 
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except that the tem^ral power and inflnenoe pofBessed by 
the Enropean Christiaiis make them objects of fear to the 
MohammedAns. The next viaitor was a distingfuished 
Pernan, who had been busily engaged in a search for the 
^ philosopher's stone ;" and who &ncied that the English 
txavellers were engaged in a similar pnrsait; since he 
heard that they had been exploring old rains, and had by 
them certain acids and chemical tests with which thev 
determined the geological character of fragments of rock 
which the}r from time to time collected. They soon nn- 
deceived him ; and endeayonred to conyinoe him of the 
utter worthleasness of the pursuit in which he was engitfed. 
The last yisitor we shall name was a money-lender, whom 
we shall introduce to show the estimation in which the 
English character is held in Persia for probity and honour 
in commercial dealings. One of the party wishing to draw 
a bill on Bagdad, and to get it cashed at Hamadan, sent to 
inquire how that might be done. A miserable-looking 
man soon i^peared, who from beneath his tattered garments 
drew forth a bag containing the requisite quantity of gold 
coin. This he readily ^re, and received in exchan^ 
nothing more than a piece of paper with an order (m 
English) for payment at Bagdad. The party wondered at 
such a proof of unlimited confidence, for the man could not 



had been some time resident in Persia, and had, bv his high 
personal character, contributed greatly to this myouxable 
impression concerning the honour of an Englishman. We 
may say in connexion with this subject, that British officers 
resident in Persia, recommend English tiayellers in that 
country to wear English costume, as it generally meets 
with respect. 

From Hamadan a pleasant disirict conducts the trayeller 
to Teherem, the usual rendence of the court of the Shah of 
Persia. This city occupies a position once forming part of 
the ancient empire of the Meaes, near the southern shores 
• of the Caspian Sea. Its political importance as the seat of 
ffoyemment is more striking than the beauty of its situation ; 
for the numerous spring torrents, which pour from the 
adjacent heights at the beginning of the warm season, satu- 
rate tile low ground about the town, sink into its vaults, 
and send up such vapours and dampness as to render the 
ipot veiy insalubrious during that season of the year. 

Teheran is surrounded by a deep ditch, towers, and a 
mud wall, embracing a circuit ox about eight thousand 
yarjs. There are four entrance gates, leading respectively 
to lR>ahan, Tabriz, and two mountainous districts: they 
are puan in stmctiure, with the exception of a few orna- 
mental blue and green tiles. The streets of the city are 
extremely narrow, and full either of dust or mud, accord- 
ing to the season; the limited width, too, is rendered more 
inconvenient by the prevalent custom of the nobles to ride 
thfongh thcim attended by thirty or Jorty ^eryaats on horse- 



back ; and by the frequent passage of loaded camels, mules, 
asses, and sometimes the royal elephants. The imperial palace 

Splendid as it is within, presents a similar want of external 
egance to most other Persian dwellings; it is situated in 
the citadel, a distinct quarter of the city, occupying a square 
of twelve nundred yards, and surrounded by its own bul- 
warks, which adjoin the north wall of the town. At one 
particular part of the city is a ]&rge open space or square, 
full of wide and deep excavations, or rather pits, sunk in 
the ground. Within the shaft of these well-like places, 
and round its steep sides, are numerous apertures, leading to 
subterraneous apartments; some the sojourn of poor house- 
less human beings, and others, a temporary stabling for 
beasts of burd«i. 

After illustrating the extremely narrow and confined 
arrangement of the streets. Sir Robert Ker Porter observes : 
** Where any place does present a little more room than 
ordinary, or imder the covered ways attached to the shopa^ 
we generally find one of the national story-tellers, surrounded 
by groups of people, some well clad, others in rags, and not 
a few nearly naked, attending with the most livdy interest 
to tales they must have heard a thousand times bmre. He 
recounts them with a change of gesticulation, and a varied 
tone of voice, according to his subject ; whether it be the 
loves of Khosroo and Snireene, the exploits of Rustum their 
favourite hero,, or any number of historic couplets from 
Terdousi, the Homer of their land. From the humblest 
peasant, to the head that wears the diadem, all have the 
same passion for this kind of entertainment.'* 
^ On leaving Teheran, the route conducts us along a con- 
siderable portion of the western shore of the Caspian Sea, 
through a district of a very mountainous character, and 
inhabited by rude mountaineers, who have cost Russia more 
trouble and campugning than any other of her subjec s. 

There is no particular town after leaving Teheran till we 
arrive at Casbin, about a hundred miles distant. This town 
is the residence of a Prince Governor, and was once the 
capital of the kingdom ; it has undergone a great change of 
fortune, but is simiciently populous to carry on a tolerably 
extensive trade. We have taken a few opportunities of 
illustrating the manners and customs of the Persians as we 

EBded ; and the following account of the visit of an 
sh officer to the Prince of Casbin will illustrate the 
ess of the Eastern courtiers for flattery and adulation. 
'^I did not stipulate for my privilege, as an Englishman, to 
be seated in tne prince's presence, fearing tha^ if I did, I 
should not obtain an interview ; so I was obliged to stand 
before him. I was presented by his mehmandar, whose 
motions of reverence I imitated. His highness's manner 
was haughty, but it seemed habitual and not assumed. He 
asked me several questions, mostly respecting himself. To 
these I always tned to give a reasonable answer ; but the 
mehmandar, pretending to attribute vay plainness of lan- 
guage to ignorance of idiom, turned everything I said into 
extravagant compliment to ihe prince^ ana then asked me if 
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that was not what I intended to say. To dissent was im- 
possible; 80 I let him have his own way, and thus all 
parties were pleased." 

Proceeding onwards in the road from Teheran to Tabriz, 
we arrive at the ruins of Sultameh. This was once a 
considerable and beautiful city ; but nothing now remains 
of it but ruinous vestiges, of which the chief is the palace 
of the Sultan Khodabundah, by whom the city was built 
600 years ago. A little farther northward is Zinjaim, a 
lar^e and populous town, forming the capital of the district 
of Khumsehy and governed by one of the king's sons. This 
town is provided with bazaars equal to those of almost any 
town in the Persian empire ; one of them extends from 
the eastern to the western gate, and is covered throuj^hout 
the whole length ; the shops and staUs being provided with 
all the usual articles of consumption. From this bazaar 
another branches out, and terminates at ih» other and In 
the maidan, or great square. 

Wc now approach that monntainoiss region which sepa- 
rates the Ca^um from the Black Sea. A few miles beyond 
Sultameh a orick bridge crosses the river Kizil OozaUi 
which separates the 'provinces of Irak Ajemi and Azerbijan. 
The scenerjr in the neighbourhood of this bridge is ex- 
ceedingly wild and rugged ; immediately below the bridge, 
the river passes by a narrow channel Itetween loftjr preci- 
pitous mountains, which rise almost perpendicularly in rude 
rugged masses. At a little distance below the bridge are 
the remains of an ancient fort, standing on a detached rock 
of an irregular form. 

In this immediate neighbourhood is Mount Ararat, 
certainly the most celebntad mountain hi the world, sinea 
it is that on which the Sacred Record informs us the Ark 
of Noah rested when the waters of the Delu^ had nutlv 
subsided. In the present day, this mountain is remarkabls 
as being a point wnere three of the most extensive emoires 
in the world meet each other : — ^the Russian empire, wnich 
spreads to the frozen regions on the north ; — ^the Persian 
empire, which extends aunost to the frontiers of India ;-^ 
ana the Turkish empire, which brings us to the central 
states of Europe ; ul meet at Mount Ararat, the onl^ 

Soint where this confluence occurs. Mount Ararat iS 
escribed as being most difficult of access. A Pacha of 
Bayazid, some years ago, tried to make the ascent to the 
highest summit. He departed from Bayazid with a laiga 
party of horsemen, at tne most &vourable season; and 
ascended the mountain on the Bayazid side^ as hi^ as he 
could on horseback. He caused three stations to be marked 
out on the ascent, where he built huts and collected pro- 
visions. He had no difficulty in crossing the reffion of 
enow near the upper part of me mountain ; but iRiien he 
came to the great cap of ice that covers the top of the cone, 
he could proceed no further, because several of his men 
were there seized with violent oppressioBS of the chest, 
from the great rarefaction of the air. He bad befbie 
offered large rewards to any one who should reach the top ; 
but though many Kooros who live at Its base have 
attempted it, all have been equally unsuccessfril. Besides 
the great rare&ction of the air, nis men had to contend 
with dangers arising from fiJling ice, large pieces of which 
were constantly detaching themselves from the main body 
and rolling down. An immense chasm extends nearly half 
way down the mountain, in the deep recesses of which are 
vast masses of ice. 

We have gone somewhat out of the route, for the sake 
of mentioning a spot so celebrated as Mount Ararat. We 
must now tranroort ourselves somewhat eastward, whcve 
the town of Tabriz lies in our line of route. Tabriz is 
about three miles and a half in circumference, and is 
surrounded by walb built of sun-bmnt brick, wiUi 
towers of kiln-burnt brick, placed at irregular distances 
along the walls. There are seven gates, at each of which 
guards are stationed ; and they are closed an hour or two 
after sunset, and not opened again till the morning. 
Tabriz was formerly the second city of Peraia, in size and 
importance; but it is now creatly diminished in wealth 
and popuktion. The Ark Ali Shah (citadd of Ali Shah) 
is a structure, which was originally intended for a palace ; but 
the prince afterwards converted it into a citadel. It contains 
within its limits, the remains of a mosque about eighty 
feet high, at the top of which are tliree small chambers, 
from whence a panoramic view of the surrounding country 
is obtained. Wlien Mr. Morier was at Tabriz, a number of 
European workmen were fitting xi:p the Ark Ali Shah as an 
arsenal. In the front prard was a range of guns and ali tiie 
accompaniments of artillery:, A numerous Dody of carpen- 1 



ters and wheelwrights were at work with European tooli^ 
superintended by an European mechanic. Partner on yv-as 
a blacksmith's ibrge, worked with charcoal for want of 
coal. Then in another yard were piles of shot, with men 
filling cartridges, &c. Next succeeded a range of apartments^ 
in which were saddlers, and workers of leader ; and stox^e- 
rooms for articles of various kinds. 

To understand the motives for such an establishment, yye 
must bear in mind that we are now near the frontiers of 
Russia, between which country and Persia frequent hosti- 
lities have taken place within the last twenty or thirty 
years ; insomuch^ tnat the effeminate habits and proceedings 
witnessed in Southern Persia would be utterly unable to 
compete with such a vigorous nation as Russia. 

As we shall soon take leave of Persia, we will give Mr. 
Morier's description of ons or two features charactaristic of 
most Persian towns :—^' There are noUeg peculiar to every 
city and country ; and none are more distinct and charac- 
teristic than those of Persia. First, at the dawn of day, 
the muemm are lieard in a mat variety of Umea, calling 
the people to prayers from tne tops of tne mosques ; these 
•re mixed with the sounds of cow-horos, blown by the 
keepers of the hummmUf to infbnn the women, who oathe 
before the men, that the baths are heated, and ready for 
their reception. The cow-horns set all the dogs in the 
city howling in a frightful manner. The asses of the town, 
generally beginning to bray about the same time, are 
answered by all the asses in the neighbourhood ; a thou- 
sand cocks then intrude their shrill voices ; which, with 
the other subsidiaiy noises of persons calling to each other, 
knocking at doon, cries of children, com^uete a din very 
unusual to the ears of an European. In the summer season^ 
as the i^^erations of domestic life are mostly performed in 
the open air. every noise is beard. At nignt, all sleep on 
the t<^ of tneir houses, their beds being qpread upon meir 
terraces, without any other covering over their heads than 
the yault of heaven. The poor sehiom haye a screen to 
keep them from the gaze of passengers; and as we 
generally rode out on horwback at a veiy early hour, we 
perceived, on the tops of the houses, people eitner still in 
oed, or just gating up ; and certainly no sight was ever 
Btnmger. The women appealed to be always up the first, 
while the man were firequently seen lounging in bed long 
after the sun had risen.' We may remaric that there are 
many passages in Soipturs which seem to indicate that the 
enstom of sTaqping on the housetop prevailed in the Jewish 
nation, and in other parts of Western Asia. 

Whan Captain Keppel vros at Tabriz, he once dined at 
the bouse of the Russian Chaige d'Afiaires ; and mentions 
it as a singniar instance of the way in which natives of 
different countries find their wi^ into foreign lands, that 
althongfa all the party were Christians, and did not exceed 
twenty, there weie present natives of France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, HoUand, Rasna» Eoghind, Greece, Sciavonia, 
Armenia, Georgia, Arabia, and Persia; and among the 
servants In attendance were a l^tflf^n^ a Peroan, an Indian, 
a Turk, and a Kahnuk Tartar. 

From Tabriz, different routes mav be, and firequently are, 
taken to Europe; but that widen we shall fi>llow ap- 
proaches pretty near to the Caspian Sea, and touches it at 
two pomts, Baku and Astrakhan. 

The river Araxes fonns tiie boundary betweoi the 
Russian and Persian empires, at that part where Captain 
Keppel and his party crossed it. The nver is here about a 
hundred yards in width ; over which the party crossed in a 
boat made of the hollow trunk of a tree, the fibres of which 
formed a rope to secure It to the bank. In this frail bark 
the men ana the baggage were transported over the river, 
while the horses were made to swim over. On Grossing the 
river the party entered a tent, before wliidi a number of 
women were busily engaged, some in manufacturing carpets, 
others in milking cattle, and others in making bread. 

About half-wa^ between Tabriz and Baku, is the town of 
Sheesha, containmg about two thousand houses, of which 
tlvree-fourths ore inhabited by Tartars, and the remainder 
by Armenians. The present town was built about a century 
ago bpr a Tartar prince, but the ramaina of an older town 
are visibie at the foot c^ an- opposite hill. The lower parts 
of the houses are built of stone, and have shelving roofr of 
shingle. The town and fi>rt are surrounded by a wall; 
but the natural advantages of the situation, on the top of 
an almost inaccessible rock, have left little occasion for 
artificial defence. The language spoken is a kind of Turk- 
ish dialect ; but the inhabitants read and write in Persdan ; 
the costume also bean a nearer vesemUance to the PersiaQ« 
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hUku is ffltOAted on a small promontory which juts out 
into Uie Caspian Sea. It is a neat, though small sea-^ort 
' town, huilt entirely of stone ; and siurounaed by a deep ditch 
and double wall of stone. The roofs of the houses are fiat, 
and covered with a thick coating of naphtha. The town 
contains on© Armenian church, and twenty mosques, with 
only one Russian church. The bazaar is small, but neat, 
and is much more cleanly than the generality of Asiatic 
bazaars. The population is computed at about four thousand 
persons, of whom nearly all are Tartars. The principal 
articles of commerce are common silk and yarious small 
wares of Russian manufacture. On the site of this town 
once stood a city, celebrated in the time of the Persian fire- 
worshippers for its sacred temples, on the altars of which 
blazed perpetual flames of fire, produced by ignited naphtha. 
Thousands of pilgrims used to pay an annual yisit to this 
placcy before the rapid spread of Mohammedanism had re- 
duced to insignificance tne religion of ancient Persia. Cap- 
tain Keppel found at this spot the remains of a temple of 
tills kind, attended by tribes who presented a sin^^ular mix- 
ture of Tartar and Indian habits. Enclosed within a penta- 
g^onal waD, and standing nearly in the centre of a court, was 
B, fire temple, — a small, square building, with three steps lead- 
ing up to it from each &ce. Three oells of diflFerent sizes 
i?yere suspended firom the roof. At each comer was a 
ibollow column, higher than the surrounding building 
from the top of which issued a bright fiame ; and in the 
middle of the court was a lor^ fire of ignited naphtha. The 
pentag;on, which on the outside forms the wall, comprises 
m the interior nineteen small cells, each inhabited by a devo- 
tee. These devotees were Hindoos ; but their language and 
manners had such a strong tinge of the Tartar race, that 
their Hindoo origin was almost concealed. A Brahmin 
was found engaged at his devotion in one of the cells ; in 
another cell was an officiating priest of a particular sect of 
the Hindoos. These devotees were pilgrims who came from 
different parts of India, and who were accustomed to relieve 
each other every two or three years years in watching the 
sacred fire, as they deem it. We may reniiark that every 
part of the soil in the neighbourhood is strongly impreg- 
nated with naphtha. 

The next town of any note is Kuba, once the remdence 
of a Tartar khan, but now garrisoned by the Rusdans. It 
contains about five thousand inhabitants, one third of 
whom are said to be Jews. Still &rther to the north is the 
town of Durbund, the capital of one of the Russian pro- 
vinces. The walls, which are very ancient, divide the town 
into three portions, of which the higher comprises the 
citadel, the middle constitutes the town ; and the lowest is 
principally occupied by gardens. Here is shown the found- 
ation of a house built by Peter the GreaL who visited the 
* town soon after it had come into the hands of Russia. The 
walls of the city are built of a compact stone of a dark 
colour; and sixty bastions protrude at r^^ular intervals* 
One of the gates nas an inscription in Rusaan ; another has 
on inscription in Persian : one among many proofs of the 
mixed character of the place. Durbund has been succes- 
sively in the hands of Turks, Tartars, Arabs, Persians, and 
Russians, and manifests the heterogeneous effects resulting 
£rom this circumstance. Here one of our English travellers 
paid a visit to the Russian commandant and his lady; and 
says: — ^•'On my return to the room, the company, consist- 
ing of the officers of the regiment and the stafihomoers of the 
garrison, were thronging in. I here saw, for the first time, 
the Russian salutation* Every ofiiceT, on entering, took 
the right hand of the hostess and pressed it to his lips; 
while she at the same moment kissed his cheek. Dinner 
was pre&ced by a glass of brandy and a piece of salt fish. 
The ladies, of whom there were several, seated themselves 
together; the post of honour next our fiiir hostess was 
assigned to me as the stranger. The band played during 
diimer; after which the company (with the exception of 
m^lf, who took a siesta) sat down to cards." 

"Farther northward we come to Kizliar, standing on the 
banks of the river Terek, at about forty miles' distance 
from the Caspian. This town and the dependant villages 
contain about twenty thousand inhabitants; of whom the 
greater numbers are Tartars, and nearly all the remainder 
Armenians, (for we have now pretty well lost all traces of 
the Persian race.) This town is a kind of limit between 
two different districts, as respects the mode of travelling; 
for the routes just describea have been performed almost 
wholly on horseback, whereas the journey northward firom 
Kizliar to St. Petersborgh, by way of Aatrakhan, is per* 
fonned by caniage. These caxriagea-^t least those em* 



ployed between Kizliar and Astrakhan,— flre four-wheeled 
open carriages, without springs, about five feet and a half 
long, three feet broad, and three deep ; and drawn by three 
horses abreast, generally in as rude and inelegant a condi- 
tion as the carriage itself. 

The district from Kizliar to Astrakhan is, for the most 
part, dreary and sterile; over which the Tartar driven 
coUduct their vehicle in a fearless and vigilant manner. 
Arrived at Astrakhan, the English party whom we have 
hitherto accompanied, and whom we shall now leave, were 
ushered to the residence of a Scotch missionary, the Rev. 
Mr. Glen, whose pious and benevolent demeanour made a 
deep impression on Captain Keppel, who remarks : — "At 
no nerioa of my life do 1 remember to have been impressed 
with so strong a feeling of devotion as on this evening. Few 
persons of the same general habits will understand my par- 
ticular feelings. Few have ever been placed in the same 
situation unoer similar circumstances. Quitting countries 
once the most rich and populous, now the most desolate and 
lone, fulfilling in their calamities the decrees of Divine Pro- 
vidence ; safe from the dangers of the desert, and from the 
barbarian tribes with whom every crime was common^ I 
found myself in a religious sanctuary among my own 
countrymen, in whose countenance's, whatever were the 
trivial errors of their belief, might be traced the purity of 
their lives, and that enthusiasm in the cause of religion 
which has caused them to become voluntary exiles: whose 
kindness promised me every comfort, and whose voices 
were gratefully raised to Heaven in my behalf." 

The city of Astrakhan is the most celebrated in the 
southern part of the Russian empire, being so situated as to 
command the commerce of the Caspian Sea. It is situ- 
ated near the mouth of the great river Volga, at a distance 
of about eight hundred miles south-east of Moscow ; and 
from it there is an uninterrupted, water conveyance to St. 
Petersburgh, twelve hundred miles distant. It ranks as 
the eighth city in the Russian empire, having a population 
of forty thousand persons. The town is irr^pilarly built* 
and the houses present a singular medley of European and 
Asiatic taste ; they are constructed principally of w^ood, and 
are between four and five thousand in number. There are 
four Armenian churches, twenty-five Greek churches (the 
national church of Russia), nineteen Mohammedan mosques, 
besides places of worship for various sects, both European 
and Asiatic. There is an academy for marine cadets; a 
Greek seminary for ecclesiastics; a hi|;h school; a dis- 
trict nammar school; and four inferior schools. The 
Kremlin, or citadel, is a large and beautiful building, con- 
taining the cathedral and the barracks; the former of 
which, like most ecclesiastical edifices in Russia, consists of 
a massive parallelogram with four small cupolas on the roo^ 
and a large one in the centre, from which the building re- 
ceives its light: the interior is splendidly decorated; and is 
prized among the Russians for containmg a costlv effigy of 
the Virgin. — six mitres inlaid with pearls and precious 
stones m large nze, — a baptismal font of massive silver, 
ninety-eight pounds in weight, — and other costly articles. 
One of the nost remarkable. buildings is a mosque recently 
erected by a private wealthy Molmmmedan, but shaped 
like the Christian churches of the East. 

No city of Asia presents more striking features of Europe 
and Asia combined, than Astrakhan. The Russians form a 
considerable amount of the population, and are engaged in 
trade* The Tartars, belonging to three different classes or 
racei, amount to about 10,000, and take up their abode in 
distinct suburbs of the city. The Armenians are among 
the most wealthy of the population, and have now nearly 
abandoned their peculiar national mode of dress, and have 
adopted the costume of Europe. The women, however, 
still walk abroad, covered from head to foot with an enor- 
mous white veil, which conceals the whole person, except a 
small part of the face. The Greomans oi Astrakhan are 
mostly mechanics, or persons filling numble stations in life. 
The Hindoos and Chinese to be found at Astrakhan are 
only occasional visitors, with the exception of three or four 
hundred of the former, whose occupation is to lend out 
money at usurious interest; and as their accumulations are 
seconded bj the utmost simplicity and parsimony in their 
mode of living, these Hindoos nse quickly into affluence. 
Although the regular population of Astrakhan is estimated 
at 40^000, yet it is supposed that at one particular season of 
the year, i.e., the nsning season, there are no less than 
d0,000 additional visitors at Astrakhan, drawn thither prin- 
cipally on commaxcial pursoits. At this season the city 
pxeemts a highly interestiDg sccdo of'gaiety and bustle. 
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fibving HixsB btougftl (mr ftlW#4rayellers to ABtrakhan, 
we may make a few refow^ks oa the CKiraordinary district 
which separates it from the central" parts of Pcnia. K we 
draw a strtught line from Astrakhan to the south-west cor- 
ner of the (S»pian Sea, another straight line from this last 
point to the easternmost point of the Black Sea, and aHlfrd 
from the Black Sea to Astrakhan, we 44^ endose a trian- 
gular district, whose longest side (along the Caspian) is 
about 700 miles, and the other two about 600 each. This 
district is, in a political sense, one of the most remarkable 
in Asia. It contains the boundary-lines between the ezten- 
siye empires of Russia, Turkey, and Persia, and contains a 
population who care but little for the supreme authority of 
eitner of those countries. Greorgians, Mingrelians^ Circas- 
sians, Armenians, Tartars, Koords,— all are to be met with 
in this dis^ct, forming a kind of boundary between the 
more efFemlnate Persians on the south, and the rude Cos- 
sacks and Tartars on the north. Their religion Taries as 
much as their origin and habits; Mohammedans, Armenian 
Christians, Russian Christians, Fire Worshippers, Worship- 

EBrs of the Grreat Lama of Thibet,— all are to be found 
ere. 

These'circumstances give a strangely mixed character to 
the towns situated in this district. Gradually they are 
losing their Persian or Turkish character, and are becoming 
every year more and more Russian, occasioned by the steady 
progress of this power in that direction. Still, howerer, 
the old institutions and habits are not done awav with. A 
mosque may be found next to a Russian guard-nouse, or a 
flat-roofed Persian house may be near a Kossian church ; 
while both Russians and Persians are required to be con- 
stantly on the alert, to repel the bold mountaineers who 
repeatedly attack them, ana who, deeming themselves the 
rightful owners of the country, look upon both the others 
as enemies. The persevering energy of the Russian govern- 
ment has, however, overcome somany difficulties and obsta- 
cles in this quarter, that the boundary between Russia and 
Persia^does not differ widely from the line which we have 
supposed to be drawn from the east end of the Black Sea 
to tne south-west extremity of the Caspian. Whether or 
not this boundary will be driven still farther southward, is 
a question which the friture history of Central Asia* can 
alone determine. 

From Astrakhan to St Petersbuigh is, as we have said, a 
distance of about twelve hundred miles. There are two 
reasons why it will not be necessary for us to follow our 
travellers along this road,: Ist, We have made a pointy in 



cur details hitherto, to byM entering on nbjects virliich 
have already been described in the Sahirday Magtieine .- and 
in pursuance of this plan, we wiU refrain from entering ^ 
any length into Russian topography, since a considei^able 
number of articles were devoted to that subiect in our eaiij 
volumes. 2nd. There is no country in £urope or Aaa, 
presenting fewer points of interest than the flat country 
mm Astnikhan to St. Petersburgh. No great city, except 
Moscow, is met with in this immense distance ; and the in- 
habitants are so extremely scanty that nothing can be morv 
dreaiT than many parts of this route. Nearly all Eln^lish 
tnKveUers who take this route try to get tnrough it m 
rapidly as possible, knowing that tnere is little to interest 
them on tne way. Colonel Conolly. a fewj^ears ago, in 
making the overbmd journey, hired a carritte for the 
Russian route, which he fitted up for day or night trayel- 
linff ; stored it with provisions ; provided nimself with fiirs 
fma vrarm clothing, and lived, boarded, and slept in hia car- 
risge during the greater portion of a very rapid journey finom 
St. Petersburgh to the Persian frontier. Inns are so few 
on the road, and provirions so bad, that some such plan as 
this is necessary to keep the demon of hunger away. Capt. 
Keppel, during a good portion of his journey, adopted a plan 
which he had many occasions to be tnankful fr>r: he 
£E»tened a iechtettle to the saddle of his horse ; and whenever 
he could not obtain warm beverage any other way, he 
would put a little tea and sugar into nis kettle, obtain some i 
mUk if possible, add a requisite quantity of water, and 
manage to boil a cup of tea in a very few minutes: quite 
willing to dispense with the numerous conveniences of a 
tesrservice. Overland travellers must, indeed, reckon on 
being deprived of many of the comforts found on ^p-board ; 
but the excitement attending scenes of travel frequently more 
than compensates for this deprivation. 

We thus end our first overland route ; which may be thus 
summed up. From Bombay across the Indian Ocean, to 
the Persian Gulf is about thirteen himdred miles : — from the 
south to the north of the Persian Gul:^ six or seven hun- 
dred ; — ^from the Persian Gulf to Mount Ararat, seven hun- 
dred ;— from thence to Astrakhan, probably five hundred ; — 
frt>m Astrakhan to Moscow, eight hundred; — and frt>m 
thence to St. Petersburgh, four hnndr^ : — making about 
four thousand five hundi^ miles. These distances are 
estimated very roughly ; and do not take in Uie turnings and 
windings of the roads necessarily taken ; but they may serve 
to convey something like an idea of the real distance gone 
over. 
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CANOVA AND HIS WOtlKS. 

II. 

We left our young artist at that period of his history 
when his eager aspiring^ after distinction in his profession 
were encouraged by the invitation of his benevolent 
patron« the senator Falier, to ressir immediately to 
Venice. The reception he met with at the Falier palace 
was most kind and hospitable, and he thus found him- 
self, at the age of fifteen, in a situation which opened a 
new and ample field for observation and improvement. 
The love of independence, which had ever strongly 
marked the character of Canova, would not, however, 
permit him to be entirely dependent on the bounty of 
others. He justly considered himself sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the mecnanical department of his profession 
to entitle him to some recompense in labouring for 
another; he therefore resolved to engage himself as 
assistant to some eminent master, and was not long in 
entering into an agreement with Giuseppe Ferrnri^ 
the nephew, or grand-nephew, of his former friend 
Toretto, and sometimes known by that surname. 
Canova engaged, for a very slender consideration, to 
work during the latter half of each day for Ferrari. 
<* I laboured," says Canova, in a letter to a friend, ** for 
a mere pittance, — ^but it was sufficient. It was the fruit 
of my own resolution; and, as I then flattered myself, 
the foretaste of more honourable rewards, for I never 
thought of wealth.*' It is evident, therefore, that, young 
and inexperienced as Canova then was, his own exertions 
did in part minister to his necessities on his first arrival 
at Venice. 

Canova remained under the direction of Giusepp 
Ferrari nearly a year, and then left his employment, and 
became his own master. But we must not pass over h s 
space of time without noticing his deportment amidst 
the novelties and allurements which presented them- 
selves in a great city. Whatever might have been the 
fears of his friends for a youth of lively sensibility and 
little experience, they were quickly dispelled by the strict 
ropriety of conduct maintained by Antonio. * From 
is first arrival in Venice, he made an exact distribution 
of his time, and allotted to each division its proper 
employment. The mornings were devoted to the stu- 
dies of the Academy, or to those of the Fareeiii gal- 
lery ; the latter part of the day was passed in the labours 
of the workshop ; and after these were concluded, the 
remainder of the evening was allotted to intellectual 
pursuits, and improvement in those branches of educa- 
tion in which he felt himself particularly deficient 

The Academy of Fine Arts at Venice, though far 
inferior to what it has since become, possessed at this 
time some good casts from the antique, and a larger 
number from the most celebrated mcNdem productions. 
The students in this Academy were directed in their 
studies by professors of some eminence^ The Farsetti 
gallery, in which, as we have said, Canova also studied, 
was in the Farsetti palace, and was thrown open to 
students in the fine arts, and abundantly supplied with 
every requisite for their use. The constant attendance 
and assiduity of Canova at this place were such as to 
attract the attention of the noble owner, and from thence 
the young artist received his earliest commission, which 
led to the first performance for which money was paid. 
This earliest of Canova*s public labours consisted of 
two baskets filled with different fruits and flowers, sculp- 
tured in white marble. They are still to be seen on the 
balustrade of the grand stair, but they present no 
striking marks of proficiency, or indications of future 
talent. 

An undertaking of greater importance had for some 
time occupied his leisure hours. This was commenced 
at the instigation of Falier, and was to comprise a group 
on the subject of Orpheus and Eurydice. The model 
for the statue of Eurydice was first executed, and as 
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the FaUer familj were Atmi to leave town* for Iheir 
usual sufluner retreat at Asok, CaBova accompanied 
them, carrying with him evenrthing necessary for 
the completion of that part of his work. At the 
Vilk Falier, therefore, was Canova's first statue com- 
pleted, when he was in his sixteenth yeax. It was 
ezeeuted in nUtra di CotiOf a species of soft stone, 
fband near Vicenza. Canova is said to have been but 
little satisfied with this first effort; but his Eurydice 
was generally applauded as a work of great merit, and 
gave so much satisfaction to his patron that the young 
sculptor was declared sufficiently instructed in his pro- 
fession to present himself, without fear, on the public 
stage of life. We may here relate a pleasing anecdote, 
illustrative of the kindness of Canova*s disposition. 
During the time he was labouring at the statue of Eury- 
dice, a domestic of the Falier family had waited on 
him, and rendered occasional assistance, in connexion 
with the object of study, thus becoming for the time a 
friend and companion or the young artist. Nearly forty 
years afterwards, when Canova, loaded with honours, 
and bearing the title of Marquis of Ischia, visited the 
Villa Falier, he recognized the same domestic, now aged 
and infirm, as he entered the apartment, in attendance 
upon the company. Canova immediately rose from his 
seat, and going up to the old man, in presence of the 
assembly, most cordially embraced him, recalling with 
delight every little incident of their early acquaintance, 
and suggesting many endearing recollections. True 
nobility of mind, united with Uie gentle virtues was 
remarkably displayed in Canova, and made him as much 
beloved as his talents caused him to be admired* 

But we must retaam to the eonpletioo of his Eury- 
dice, and the commsneement of hii professional career 
on his own account* CanoTa's first workshop was a 
vacant cell in th« monastery of the Augustine Friars, 
attached to the church of St Stefano, which through the 
kindness of the monks was gratuitously assigned for his 
use. There, in an indifferently lighted apartment, on 
the ground-floor of the inner cloister, Canova worked 
industriously for the soaoe of four years. An apartment 
was still appronriated to his use m the dwelling of his 
patron, so tluit ne did not remain in his cell after the 
hours of labour. During the first three years of this 
period he was employed, in' addition to his ordinary 
studies, on the statue of Orpheus, and in executing a 
bust of the Dog^e Renter, He was regular in his 
attendance on the studies of the Academy, but his pro^ 
gress appears to have been chiefly promoted by his 
assiduous study and faithful imitation of nature. At 
this period the simplicity of nature was generally con- 
sidered as poverty, — devoid of elegance or grace: 
instead, therefore, of a faithful imitation of the object 
of study, the artiste of that period drew, or modelled^ 
the figure before them, with such additions or corrections 
of nature as their own capridous fancies suggested. 
These departures from simplicity and truth were turned 
from with disgust by the better taste of Canova, and he 
determined to take natur e s i mple nature only — ^for his 
model. 

The science of anatomy now occupied a lai^ portion 
of the attention of our young sculptor, and Uiough he 
was at first obliged to rest satisfied with the information 
to be derived from books and public lectui^s, it was after- 
wards his constant practice to study from the human 
subject, dissecting with his own hands, and making 
sketehes or models of every important part He justly 
regarded a knowledge of this science as of the greatest 
importance to his art, and therefore continued to study 
it to a late period of his life. His profession so con- 
stently engaged his thoughts that even when walking 
in the streete, where that exercise could be enjoyed in 
Venice, he was always ready to mark whatever he saw 
that was interesting in expression, or striking in attitude. 
** He would often stop before the workshop of some 
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artisan, to remark the foreefbl yet easy position into 
which the body was thrown in different occupations," 
His steps were frequently arrested, as he traversed the 
long succession of wharfs which formed a favourite 
place of exercise to him, to observe with admiration the 
well-formed trunk or sinewy limbs of a porter in power- 
ful exertion. Yet so mnch did he love simplicity, that, 
on being observed by those who had been the objects of 
his contemplation, he immediately passed on, knowing 
that his attentive regard would produce constraint in 
their actions. Appearances, thus hastily caught, were 
90 cleverly retained, and fixed by the sculptor in his 
mind, that when his subject required it he could make 
use of them in a way seldom perceived in the artificial 
and studied positions of acsademical figures. His appli- 
cation was at this period unremitting ; and none could 
witness sueh onwearied exertions, united with so much 
talent, without anticipating for our artist a high degree 
of future excellence and emiaence. Nor did he, while 
closely engaged in studies imnrediately connected with 
his profession, pass by in disregard those collateral 
branches of knowledge which might give eorrectness to 
the subordinate embellishments of sculpture. To use 
the words of his friend, the younger Falier, — ^**He 
knew how to instruct himself in every kind of informa- 
tion connected with literature and the arts, at the very 
moment when his heart and hand were occupied with 
such exquisite address in giving to marble life and move- 
ment.** He studied ancient and modem history, espe- 
cially the former. Through the medium of translations, 
he became acquainted with most of the classic writers 
of Greece and Italy ; he was well read in works of anti- 
quity, taste, and the philosophy of the arts, and is said 
to have been well acquainted with the Spanish and 
French languages. Respecting thefemer there appears 
some doubt, but the latter he studied with assiduity, and 
spoke with fluency and elegance. 

This general plan of professional study was followed 
by Canova during nearly seven years, three of which 
had now elapsed since the production of his statue of 
Eurydice. As might have been expected, the progrress 
in knowledge and experience of the artist, was strongly 
marked in the completion of the gproup. His Orpheus 
which now appeared, was evidentiy superior to its com- 
panion, and exhibited wonderful correctness, with the 
utmost simplicity and closest imitation oi nature. It 
was wrought in soft stone, but the execution was such 
that it might easily have been taken for marble tinted 
by age. There was a custom at Venice for such artists 
aa had recently finished any meritorious performance, to 
exhibit it publicly in the square of St. Marks, at the 
aanual festival of the Ascension. Induced and eneou- 
xaged by his friends, Canova so far evereame his 
natural diffideneo as to present here his statue of 
Orpheus. As this was his first attempt to brii^ him- 
aelf into public notice, his fieelings were proportionably 
agitated; bi^ his ap|»rehett8ioBs as to the result ef ^is 
step, were soon ^ssipated. Though the style of his 
prodnction was altogether d^flbrent horn that which was 
generally foUowed at that period, yet the simplicity and 
truth conspicuous in it, called forth the approbation of 
every person of genuine taste and Ibeling, while the 
obscurity of the author shielded him firom the envy of 
mala* 

From thio period, 177^ must be dated the commence- 
ment of Caaova's suoooa and reputation. The approba- 
tion bestowed on the Orpfaena, by the Venetiaa public, 
was ever gratefully rem e m b ere d by Caaoya, as that 
wthich made him a soulptor. After an interval of 
Buuiy years, on reading a letter which Imd been written 
at this period and in whidi hit meeess wm recorded, he 
appeared greatly affected, and exclaancd, ** O cari amknf 
O grati tempi! qmndi Mono dwmrnio tewUare" (O 
dear friends ! O delightful ttmeal by these have I beoi 
xendcsai a leiilptov.) Vtmdj half a eentanp afte this 



period, and when his fame stood so high that we might 
almost expect him to forget the circumstances relating 
to his first group, he shewed his gratitude to his early 
patron by adopting, when Marquis of Ischia, the armo- 
rial bearings of the serpent and lyre^ the mythological 
symbols of Orpheus and Eurydice. *'In my armorial 
bearings,*' he writes to the younger Falier, " I have 
adopted the emblems of Orpheus and Eurydice in 
memory of these my first two statues, ordered of me by 
your most estimable father, from which statues 1 ought 
to acknowledge the commencement of my own civil 
existence.** 

After the exhibition of the Orpheus, Canova found 
his professional employment rapidly increase. ^The 
senator, Grimani, ordered a copy of that statue, in 
smaller dimensions, which was completed about a year 
after the former, in Carrara marble. The accommodation 
afforded to our artist by the kind monks of St. Stefano 
was now found insufficient, and he therefore removed to 
a better lighted studio in the street or lane San Mauri- 
atioy where he continued till his departure from Venice. 
The following year he produced his statue of Escu(apfu$ 
in proportions larger than life. This work was comm i- 
sioned by the Marchioness Spinola; but from a change 
of circumstances, the lady was obliged to relinquish the 
contract; thereby causing serious inconvenience to the 
artist, who was long in finding another purchaser. 
Canova on seeing this statue in after years is said to 
have been greatly surprised at the taste and mechanical 
skill displayed in it, and to have regretted that, during 
half a century, his progress had not more nearly corre- 
sponded with these early indications of excellence. 

The most important and celebrated production that 
had yet appeared, was completed in Canova*s twenty- 
second year. This was the group of Dasdalus and 
Icarus, executed in Carrara marble, at the request of the 
senator, Pisaniy who designed it for a niche between the 
double entrance doors of the palace fronting the grand 
canal. Such was the beauty of the production, however, 
that it was deemed too valuable to be thus exposed, and 
was placed, with some chefs d^osuvres of the sister art, in 
an inner gallery of the palace. This group was the last 
work of importance executed by Canova, at Venice. 
Highly as his merits were now estimated in that city, he 
felt that it did not present a field for the exercise of his 
abilities, nor afford the means of more extensive and 
refined acquirements. He therefore resolved to repair 
to Rome and to attempt an establishment there. To aid 
this enterprise, his friends petitioned the Venetian state 
for a pension, that he might be thus enabled to prosecute 
his studies without embarrassment. Canova did not 
wait the result of their endeavours in his behalf, but 
leavinir this affur in their hands, set out for the banks of 
the Tiber. 

Among the numerous productions of our artist, the' 
specimens of his skill in basso-relievo must not be over- 
looked. Our frontispiece represents one of these, being 
a pleasing group illustrative of the benevolent offices of 
Instmcti<Hi. 

The basei-relievi of Canova frequently represent the 
figures of the natural size, and though exhibiting great 
beauty of form, delicacy of finish, and precision of out- 
line, ajre said to be oft»n deficient in strength, from the 
degree of relief being disproportionate to their dimen- 
sioBS. They have been compared to a fine picture, where 
the light is too equally diffused over the whole surface 
without the just equivalent of shade. *' In lines of such 
extent,** says Memos, " it would have been well if the 
contours, instead of losing themselves in the plain of the 
tablet, had been rounded off to a certain altitude; then 
cut square, as in many of the most admired rcUevos of 
antiquity: a b<^r, firmer, and deeper shadow is thus 
casty aad a rsuxn yigorons effect produced.*' 
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CALCULATING MACHINES. 
III. Babbagb'8 Calcux^atiko Engine. 

In the present paper we shall finish our notice of calcu- 
\atmg machines, by referring to Mr. 6abbage*s engine, 
and in doing so we shall consider, first, the necessity for 
such a machine, — secondly, the mathematical principle 
on which it is constructed, — and, thirdly, the sort of 
mechanism by which it performs its office. 

1. Persons whose avocations require the constant aid 
of arithmetical or other tables are liable to be led into 
frequent and increasing error, unless those tables be 
rigorously correct. In the navigation of a ship, or in 
the preparation of an almanac, for instance, tables are 
employed to an extent inconceivable by those to whom 
iuch employments are foreign ; and in the higher branches 
of astronomy the extent of the use of tables is still 
greater. Now these tables, being the work of human 
heads and hands, are liable to all the defects incident to 
such productions ; and it is accordingly found that every 
table which has been yet published has been disfigured 
by error of more or less magnitude. Tables of multi- 
plication, of powers and roots, of trigonometrical ele- 
ments, of logarithms, of the solar, lunar, and planetary 
motions, &c., have been computed and published in 
various countries, to the extent of many hundred 
volumes; and, notwithstanding the extraordinary care 
which has often been bestowed on their preparation, 
there is scarcelv one of them free from error, more or 
less. In a multiplication table, (as far as 100 times 
1000,) constructed by Dr. Hutton for the Board of 
Longitude, forty errors were discovered on one single 
page, taken at random. In the solar and lunar tables 
from whence the computations were formerly made for 
the Nautical Almanac, more t^an five hundred errors 
were found by one person. In the " Tables requisite to 
be used with the Nautical Almanac" more than one 
thousand errors were detected by a single individual. 
In certain tables, published by the Board of Longitude, 
a table of errata, containing eleven hundred errors, was 
afBxed I It was afterwarda found necessary to have an 
errata of the errata ! ! and one instance has been known 
of an erratum of the errata of the errata ! ! 1 

Now such a mass of error seriously affects the com- 
putations into which these tables enter, and it is of 
course desirable to devise the means of diminishing the 
amount of such error. But the sources of error are so 
numerous that it is difficult to counteract or remedy 
them all ; for instance, some result from fUsely computing, 
and others from falsely transcrilHug; some from the 
compositor taking wrong types, and others from a dis- 
placement of the types, by the inking-ball used by the 
printers, and then by a faultv replacement of such 
, types by the pressman. Mr. Babbag« himself published 
a set pt logarithmic tables, in which, notwithstanding a 
degree of care which had perhaps never before been 
bestowed on such a subject, errors were detected, even 
after the tables were stereotyped. 

2. These circumstances, amounting almost to an im- 
possibililT of producing correct tables by the common 
method, led Mr. Babbage, about twenty yean m^o, to 
devise a mode of computing and printing off mathema- 
tical tables by a machine; for it was found that, however 
correct the computation might have been, errors of the 
mess would always exist under the common mefliod. 
Nearly all tables, sueh as logarithms, squares, cubes, 
square roots, cube roots, sines, tansentSy &c., consist of 
numbers which either increase or decrease, according to 
some general law, and it is therefore for the most part 
found that, whatever be the nature of the table, it can 
be computed by a continued series of additiom^ so as 
to come within the scope of mechanical action. The 
formation of tables by a constant succession of additions 
depends on a mathematical property, called the method 
of d^ermiee99 which we must endeayour Imefly to 
explain. 



Let ns take a series of squall numbers, that is, the 
squares of the natural numbers, beginning from 1. 



N«li 


Squmi. 


IttDiff. 


SBd-Dur. 


1 
2 


1 

4 


11 


2 


3 





2 


4 


10 


2 


6 
6 


25 
36 


2 



There results the series of squares 1, 4, 9, 16, 25» 3$. 
Subtract each number from the one next below it, that 
is, 1 from 4, 4 from 9, &o., and there results the series 
3, 5, 7, 9, 11, called Ut diffitreneef. Again, subtract 
each one of these last obtained numbers from the one 
next below it, and we shall obtain the constant number % 
called ^d differences. Now it is found that in almost 
every table, consisting of numbers increasing or de- 
creasing according to some general law, we can arriTe at 
a constant difference, by continiml subtraction. Here is 
another example, which is a short table of the cubest or 
Srd powers of numbers: — 



Nos. 


Cube*. ' D« 

1 


D« 


D« 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 


7 
8 
9 


1 

8 

27 

04 ' 
125 
216 
•343 
612 
729 


7 

19 

37 

61 

91 

127 

1 9 

217 


I, 

18 
24 
30 
36 
•42 
48 


♦6 



Bv subtracting the cubes successively one from 
another, we get a series of numbers forming the 1st 
order of differences. By subtracting similarly the 
terms of this series, we obtain another series, forming 
the 2nd order of differences, and, by proceeding in like 
manner a third time, we come at length to a 3rd order 
of differences, in. which the terms are all equal, and 
which is the constant difference. Something more or 
less analogous to this will occur in almost all tables 
increasing or decreasing according to a certain law, and 
we can now show how these differences enable us to 
arrive at the successive terms of a' table, by mere addi- 
tion. For instance, having ascertained in the preceding 
table that the constant difference is 6, that there are 
three orders of differences, and that their first terms arc 
6, 12, and 7 respectively, we can construct the 2nd 
differences by adding 6 to 12, and then 6 to this smn, 
time after time. Then the 1st differences may be 
obtained by adding the terms in the 2nd differences to 7, 
term by term, and so on until we at length arrive at 
the required numbers, nothing being necessary through- 
out but a continual process of addition. In some tables 
it is found that we arrive at e column of differences 
which remains constant for a certain number of terms, 
and then acquires a slight increase or decrease ; but even 
in such a case, a periodical change of the constant dif- 
ference will be all that is necessary. 

Mr. Babbage, after careftilly considering the various 
properties of numbers, 'selected this one, viz., the method 
of differences, as the basis of his machine ; since, after 
having given the few early terms of a series, and the 
first term of each of the several orders of differences, 
the subsequent construction of the table depends wholly 
on a continued succession of additions, a process which 
is more readily withm the power of machinery than any 
other. In fact, as exemplifying the necessity for such a 
machine, in order to insure accuracy in the unceasing 
and monotonous operations of addition, we will relate a 
curious but well-known fact. 

Durbg the timeof the French republic, it was decided 
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upon by the governmeBi of that country, to construct a 
vast system of logarithmic and trigonometric tables, such 
as did not then exist, and which might serve as a store 
of calculation for ever. M. Prony, who was appointed to 
preside over this undertaking, adopted with success the 
useful principle of the division of labour. - He distri- 
buted the persons engaged in this undertaking into three 
sections : the first consisted of half-a-dozen of the most 
eminent analysts, whose duty it was to investigate the 
most convenient mathematical formulae, which should 
enable the computers to proceed with the greatest expe- 
dition and accuracy by the method of differences. These 
formulae, when decided upon by the first section, were 
iianded over to the second, which consisted of about ten 
properly qualified mathematicians. It was the duty of 
this second section to convert into numbers certain 
general or algebraical expressions which ocourred in the 
formula, so as to prepare them for the computers. They 
-were then given to the third section, who formed a body 
of nearly a hundred computers, whose office it was to 
make up the numbers, finally intended for the tables, 
and those, who in this case committed fewest errors, 
were those who understood nothing but mere addition I 
This shows that, as such persons were little better than 
machines, so a regular machine would achieve its work 
one degree better, that is, by ensuring perfect accuracy. 

The body of tables thus calculated, contained in manu- 
script seventeen folio volumes, but were never published. 
The printing of them was commenced, and a small por- 
tion was actually stereotyped: but soon after the com- 
mencement of this undertaking, the sudden fall of 
the assignats, rendered it impossible for the printer 
to fulfil his contract with the government. The British 
government offered 5000/. towards the completion of this 
work, but political circumstanoes perhaps prevented its 
re-adoption, and it has never been resumed. 

3. The fact, therefore, stands clear, that persons who 
knew only addition, worked throughout nearly correct ; 
and that a machine, which acts only by performing 
addition, is throughout quite correct We therefore now 
proceed to take a cursory glance of the mechanism of Mr. 
Babbage's machine. 

He provided as many dial-faces as tnere were orders 
of differences, plus the origial series, in the particular 
table which he desired to construct, multiplied by the 
number of figures, to which each term would extend: for 
instance, if, as we have supposed in the annexed figure, 
each term should extend to four places of figures, and if 
the series of terms had three orders of differences be- 
sides the original series itself, there would be sixteen dial- 
faces arranged in a square. Each dial is marked with 
the ten digits arranged round in a circle, and above each 
disc is a mark which serves as an index. Each dial is 
also fixed on the face of a wheel, whose circumference 
is either toothed, or provided with projecting pins which 
can be inserted into an adjoining wheel. The object to 
be attained then is to make the dials above any particu- 
lar order of differences revolve, in proportion to the 
number contained in the order of differences next 
below it. 

For the sake of illustration, we shall therefore sup- 
pose that the table to be calculated shall consist of num- 
bers not exceeding two or three places of figures, and 
that the difference of the third order is the constant 
difference, as in the last preceding table. When the 
dials revolve, the numbers passu as they increase, under 
the index over each dial, that is, from left to right. 

Now we will suppose that the Hue d* is to be added to 
the line t. To effect this, the dials on the line d* re- 
main still, while those on the line t are so moved, that 
as many divisions on each dial shall pass under its index, 
as there are units in the number at the index just below 
it. If o be at any index on dS the dial above it does 
not move. In like manner, the d' is added to the Una 
j>\ When two figures added together make mare dian 



9, a carrying of l has to be made; and the dial to the 
left is accordingly advanced one division: Hence, in 
order to prevent the maclnne ft'om being burthened with 
more mechanism than is necessary, the additions are per- 
formed in two successive periods of time, and the carry- 
ings in two other periods of time, thus : — If one com- 
plete revolution of the axisi which moves the machinery, 
makes one complete set of additions and carryings, the 
Jirst quarter of a turn of the axis will add the second 
and foiirth rows to the first and third, without carrying, 
which will be effected by the second quarter of a turn. 
The third quarter of a turn will add the second and 
third rows together, and the fourth will carry if neces- 
sanr. 

In the miniature representation which accompanies this 
slight description, we will suppose a computation to have 
proceeded as far as the cube of 7 which is 343. This 
number appears therefore in the highest row, and the 
several differences, as far as the third, which is constant^ 
are shown in the successive rows of dials beneath. In the 
last preceding table, which conciurs with these dials, the 
differences alluded to, are marked; and by comparing the 
table with the dials it will be seen how the process goes 
on, and that, at the completion of one revolution of the 
axis of the.machine^ the row t will give 0512, dV0217« 
D« 0048, d" 0007. 
















The machine, occupies a space about ten feet broad« 
ten feet high, and five feet deep. In the foregoing 
description we have» for the sake of clearness, somewhat 
varied from the actual mechanism* There are, in fact, 
seven vertical axes in front of the machine, each con- 
taining eighteen wheels, with their edges presented to 
the eye; and round the edge of every wheel the numbers 
from to 9 are written. The eighteen wheels are for 
the pu^ose of carrying a computation as far as eighteen 
places of figures ; and the seven wheels in width are for 
constructing tables which have as many as six orders of 
differences. Seven other axes are placed behind the 
front ones, and are mounted with wheels connected with 
the moving parts of the machinery. The dials are 
placed vertically one below the other, and read from top 
to bottom: their axes are vertical, and their planes 
horizontaL This arranjgem^nt saves space, and lessens 
the amount of friction* The wheels of the last column, 
which gives the constant difference, always remain still, 
and are of course adjusted by the hand, when t^®^l- 
oi^atioii i4 ft Aew table is aboat to commenoef When 
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asythixig goes wrong, or any new adjuttment has to bo 
made, the machinery rings a oell I 

The reader would perhaps desire to learn, and we 
should be happy to describe, were it possible, the actual 
movements by which all these axes and wheels efkct the 
jprocess of computation; but, when we state that the 
drawings of the various parts, constructed by, or under, 
Mr. Babbage, cover one diousand square feet of surface, 
and that the machine is one of the most complicated 
assemblage of parts that the hand of man has ever de- 
Tised, it is obvious that we must not attempt such a 
task. Suffice it to say, that every kind of mechanical 
agent is brought more or less into effect: cog-wheels, 
ratchet-wheels, bolts, teeth, claws, racks, levers, wedges, 
screws, — all are employed; and in such vast nnmber, 
that none but persons accustomed to inspect machinery 
can avoid being bewildered by their enumeration. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary part of the machine 
is, that it prints the tables as fast as it calculates them. 
When one of Uie dial-wheels is in such a position as to 
indicate any particular figure of the table, some mechan- 
ism at the back raises a curved arm, containing several 
figure-punches. A plate of copper is brought near the 
bent arm, and, by a sudden blow, an impression of the 
required figure is punched in the copper; and the figure 
so punched always corresponds with that indicated on 
the dial. The piate is shiited from pla43e to place, mtil 
it is punched all over with figures arranged in a tabular 
form. Hie plate thus stamped may be either used as 
an engraved copper-plate, and printed from in that form ; 
or may be used as a mould, from whence stereotyped 
plates may be produced. 

When Mr. Babbage had advanced some way in the 
construction of a model-machine, and had ascertained 
that the principle on which he was proceeding was capa- 
ble of effecting the desired object, the subject was taken 
up by government, and made a national concern, on the 
ground that no private individual could reap from such 
an invention a return adequate to the necessary outlay ; 
and on the ground, also, that government were desirous 
of affording to the navy all possible means of obtaining 
correct tables for the computation of latitude, longitude, 
&c. The government applied to the Royal Society to 
report bn the degree of progress which Mr. Babbage 
had made, and on the probability of the machine, when 
completed, effecting all that had been anticipated from 
it. The report was very favourable, conveying the 
opinion of the scientific men composing the committee of 
inquiry, that the proposed end was desirable ; that it was 
attainable on the plan adopted by Mr. Babbage; and 
that that gentleman was fiilly equal to the task ^ carry- 
ing it out. 

We have spoken of the machine as if it were com- 
pleted, or, at least, as it is intended to be completed. 
But, in fact, it b not yet in operation, nor even near 
completion. More than twenty years have elapsed since 
the first commencement of the model, during the whole 
of which time new difficulties have occurred, and have 
been conquered one by one. Still, however, the machine 
is not completed, and we are not exactly aware what are 
the causes of the long delay) — whether it results wholly 
jErom the unprecedented difficulties of the undertaking, 
or whether pecuniary difficulties have retarded the pro- 
gress; but every lover of astronomy, of navigation, or of 
general science, must ardently desire the completion of 
so noble a specimen of genius and perseverance. We 
believe that the machine, so far as it is yet constructed, 
is national property; and that Mr. Babbage has neither 
received, nor desires to receive, any pecuniary benefit 
from the invention. If this be really the case, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more honourable position than that 
which the inventor must occupy in the estimation of all 
to whom the well-being of society, and its advancement 
in knowledge, is a desirable object. 



BROCADE. 



Soma o*er her Up their cereftil plamei disphiy'd, 
TViiaMhig. aad eoneeioas of the rich hncad& 

Ik the early part of the last century a favonrito but 
costly stuff for dresses was formed of gold, silver and 
silken threads, enriched with flowered ornaments of the 
same materials : this was called hrocade. At the present 
day, however, all stuffs, grograms, satins, taifetas. and 
lustrings are called brocades, if they are adorned with 
flowers or other figures. 

In the preparation of gold brocade many ingenious 
devices have been resorted to for diminishing the costli- 
ness of the article, by employing as small a quantity as 
possible of the precious metals. In the preparation of 
the threads for the brocade, a flattened silver-gilt wire or 
riband was spun on silk which had been previously dyed 
as near as possible of a gold colour ; and the chief merit 
in preparing gold thread was so to regulate the, convo- 
lutions of the metallic covering of tne silk, that its 
edges should be in close contact and form a continuous 
casing without any overlapping or interstices. 

In all manufactures a great demand for an article 
Is a sufficient stimulus to ingenious j^rsons to contrive 
the very best possible methods for its production ; and 
accordingly, we find that at the time when gold brocade 
was much in request, the manufacture of the thread, 
upon which branch much of the brocade depended, was 
in a state of great excellence, and some manufacturers 
were so jealous of their skill as to keep their pro- 
cesses strictly secret. Among others, there existed at 
Milan a large manufactory, where by a secret process, 
flattened wire, gilt on one side only, was made. Nurem- 
burg, the great toy-shop of Europe, furnished an infe- 
rior description of thread, made by spinning gilt coppi»r 
wire on naxen or hempen threads. The economical 
Chinese employed slips of gilt-paper twisted upon silk : 
— sometimes they even twisted the paper without any 
internal support, mto long spiral rolls and introduced it 
into their dresses. But as these golden tissues were bj 
no means permanent when worn about the person, the 
Chinese confined their use chiefly to the tapestries and 
internal decorations of their houses. 

About the thirteenth century a very flourishing manu- 
facture of brocades existed at Lucca; but in the year 
1310 the artisans being oppressed by the government, 
fled to Venice, where they were encouraged to resuTne 
their trade, and for a long period they continued to 
carry it on with considerable success. 

T\i<& Venetians invented a new form of brocade which 
they named damas^uitte. Although it contained no 
more than half the quantity of gold and silver usually 
employed in making brocadie, yet its appearance was far 
more costly and Wutiful. The flattened wires were 
not placed so closely together on the silk threads, and 
the number of these threads in weaving was diminished. 
But the great secret of the economy seems to consist in 
passing the manufactured stuffs in a peculiar manner 
between rollers with great pressure, so as to partially 
crush the wire threads; by this means the. omamentad 
pattern appeared like one entire brilliant surface of gold 
or silver. 

This process was long kept a secret; but about (he 
middle of the last century the spirit of commercial 
rivalry prompted the French Government to attempt a 
similar manufacture. In this attempt they were as- 
sisted by M. Vaucanson, so celelebrated for his automatic 
achievements, who erected machinery at Lyons, and pre- 
sented an account of his proceedings to the French 
Academy in the year 1757. 

The rollers employed by M. Vaucanson were, the 
upper one of wood, and the lower one of copper, the 
latter beinff made hollow, for the insertion of iron neaters. 
Iq the ear^ attempts it was found that the united force 
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of ton «ien was 0earoe*y sufficient bo to work the rollers 
a$ to extend the plating of the wire threads; and the 
great amount of foroe so deranged the machinery in 
which the rollers were placed, that the effects of pressure 
on the cloth were always varying. Among many other 
inconveniences, the wooden rollers were constantly 
splitting or warping, in consequence of the mode (Mf 
forciog Uie rollers together* M. Vaucanson, therefore, 
contrived a method whereby the pressure should always 
adjust itself to any inequalities in the stuff, or in the 
bearings of the machine. The axis of the copper roller 
he made to turn between anti-friction rollers, while the 
wooden roller was forced upwards by levers at the ends. 
Cach lever had its short arm supported on the frame of 
tlie machine, and the long arm was drawn up by an iron 
rod communicating with the short arm of a horizontal 
lever, to which at its long arm was hung a weight; and 
these levers were so proportioned that thirtv pounds only 
vrould produce a pressure between the rollers equal to 
1 7,000 or 18,000 pounds. This force was found suffi- 
cient, and it was so effectual that the efforts of four men 
in taming the rollers answered the pu3*pose better than 
ten men in the former case. 

7*hc copper roller was heated by the insertion of four 
red-hot iron bars. After, two or three pieces of cloth 
had been rolled, a fresh wooden roller was employed, 
since the heat, if long continued, was sure to split it. 
The heated wooden roller was wrapped, as soon as it 
was removed, in cloths, and placed in an atmosphere 
from which it might acquire moisture. The heat and 
pressure thus employed to extend the gilding were found 
.greatly to improve the brilliancy of white and yellow 
silks, but to impair that of crimson, green, and other 
colours. 

It wiU be seen, from what we have already stated, 
that brocade was a very costly article of dress; not only 
from the amount of precious metal employed, and the 
tedious and expensive mode of manufacture, but also 
from its evanescent nature. A brocade dress was very 
liable to become tarnished; when such was the case, the 
mode of washing was also costly. A soft brush, dipped 
in warm spirits of wine, is said to be the only method of 
restoring tarnished brocade. Brocade powders were in 
vogue at the time this sumptuous dress was in fashion, 
but they were ineffectual, because, from the extreme 
thinness of the metal, it was easily scratched or worn 
away by the friction even of the most impalpable powder. 
Brocade continued to be used in ornamenting drawing- 
room fumttare, long after it had ceased to adorn the 
persons of beaux and belles. In 1798 some brocade 
chair-bottoms, for Carlton House, were produced at 
Spitaifields, and are said to be still in existence. There 
is no doubt that should the vane of that weathercock, 
Fashion, again point oat gold and silver brocade as a 
desirable article of attire, our modem manufactures 
would soon equal, if not surpass, the costliest productions 
of former days. To those who are anxious for'sucb a 
result let us recommend the remarks of the Spectator, 
which, though written a hundred and thirty years ago, 
are still applicable, because they refer to one of the 
weaknesses of human nature. 

A furt)elow of preciouR stones, a hat buttoned with a dia- 
mond, a hrocade waistcoat or gown, are standing topics of 
conversjition. In short, they only consider the drapery of 
the species, and never cast away a tliouffht on those orna- 
ments of the mind, that make persons illustrious in them- 
selves nnd usefiil to other% WWn persons are thus per- 
petually dazzling one another's imaginations, and filling 
their heads with nothing but colours^ it is no wonder that 
they are more attentive to the superncial parts of life than 
the solid and substantial blessings of it. 



The love of novelty often leads us from -old established 
fiivourites to less interesting objects ; and when Fashion 
points the way, we follow as if this tynot dimtnss were 
mcnpable of error. — Phillips. 



POISONOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD. 
L 
MUSHROOMS. 
Many hundred species of the Agarieus^ or mushroom, 
are enumerated by botanists, as being distributed over 
nearly the whole of Europe, and great part of Asia^ 
Africa, and America. Of these, the people of this 
country esteem but three as eatable, but the inhabitantt 
of various parts of the Continent make use of a much, 
greater number, and it is said that in the Tuscan markets 
not le^s than three hundred different species are offered 
for sale. Almost aU writers agree in considering mush- 
rooms as very diihcult of digestion, and hence an 
improper article of diet, and it is certain that the most 
wholesome kinds will sometimes produce, in those not 
accustomed to them, symptoms of indigestion, of a most 
distressing, and often alarming kind. 

Dr. Christison and others believe that they may bie- 
rendered less unwholesome by more attention being paid 
to the cookery than is usual, but, as every medical 
opinion must have its opposite. Dr. Schwoegnochen, of 
Leipzig, declares they are only innocent when eaten raw, 
and states, as a proof thereof, that during his botanical 
excursions he has always been accustomed to diet him-^ 
self like the peasants, viz., upon crude mushrooms and 
bread, and, so far from finding them disagree with him, 
he has always on these occasions gained fiesh. Pallas 
states also that the inhabitants of many districts of 
Asiatic Russia live almost exclusively during Lent on 
bread and fungi, which they eat almost indiscriminately, 
and without evil consequences. Mushrooms formed a 
fisLvourite dish among the ancient epicures, and frequent 
mention is made of them by Horace, Juvenal, and 
Martial. 

Dr. Greville enumerates twenty-six species, growing 
abundantly in various parts of Great Britain, most of 
which are considered as eatable abroad. We, however, 
reject all but three, as dangerous or poisonous: these 
are, 1, Agaricus campettris, the common mushroom, 
so well known by its fragrant odour, and button-like 
form, when young; % Agarkua Georgiiy which some- 
times reaches an immense size; 3, Agaricus pratensisy or 
Scotch bonnet, occurring in the patches termed fairy 
rings. It is very possible by this limitation we may reject 
several kinds which might be safely eaten, yet is such 
an error much safer than the too indiscriminate use of 
this vegetable on the Continent, for the French medical 
journals record no less than one hundred deaths from 
eating mushrooms, as occurring in the vicinity of Paris, 
during the space of thirty years, viz., between 1 749 and 
1783. Severe epidemics have been also sometimes 
traced to the same source. It has been sometimes 
attempted to expbiin the deaths arising from eating mush- 
rooms, as depending upon some peculiarity, or idiosya- 
cracy, as it is termed, in the individuals affected, wmch 
disposes them to be injuriously affected by articles of 
diet, which in their general operations are hanuless, or 
even beneficial, to others ; or again, it has been supposed 
that the mushrooms may have become mingled with 
some poisonous matter, by being cooked in copper ves- 
sels. Undoubtedly, both these causes may have produced 
injurious, or even fatal effects, in some cases, but an 
immense number of experiments and observations have 
proved beyond doubt, that a truly poisonous substance, 
(the nature of which is however not known,) is con- 
tained in several species of mushrooms. As a proof, 
however, either that some constitutional peculiarities 
sometimes influence the operation of this vegetable 
upon the system, or that climate and situation modify 
its properties, we may mention that the Agaticus pipev'. 
itUy or pepper mushroom, which is thought by us to be 
very hurtftil, is largely consumed in Russia. The Agaric 
cus muscariusj the 'red, or bug (so called from its 
destroying this animal) mushroom, which is deemed 
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rankly poisonous in Britain, is used by the Russians and 
Kamschadales for the purposes of intoxication. Dr. 
Langsdorff says the Asiatic Kussians, who call it mucho* 
morwey use it dry in the form of pills, and that one 
large, or two small mushrooms are enough for a day's 
debauch* In an hour or two the same symptoms which 
with us follow taking wine manifest themselves, and a 
surprising degree of muscular activity and energy is 
developed for a while. The Koriacks use it as a tonic 
for invalids, much as we do wine. 

That mushrooms were occasionally poisonoas, was well 
known in ancient times, and the writings of the Greek, 
Roman, and Arabian physicians, contain many cautions 
and precepts upon the subject. They have even been 
criminally given in order to produce this effect, and thus 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero, is said to have poisoned 
Claudius by their means, to accelerate the succession of 
her son, who called them "food for the gods," and 
frsquently had recourse to them for similar purposes, 
during his iniquitous reign. The instances of accidental 
poisoning in modern times are unfortunately but too 
frequent. The symptoms are often five or six hours 
before they manifest themselves, even fifteen or twenty- 
four have sometimes elapsed: the fatal substance having 
undergone the process of digestion, and mingled with 
and corrupted all the juices of the body, before exhibiting 
any external signs of its presence: these even are often 
obscure and unintelligible at first; an irrepressible. pro- 
pensity to laughter and general exhiliration, usually 
nerald in the vomiting, griping, and diarrhoea; then follow 
sooner or later, fainting, stupefaction, and death. The 
effects of the poison are as slow in their progress as in 
their onset, and the patient may linger days before the 
fatal moment arrives. The musician, Schobert, and his 
family, together with a friend and a physician, having 
partook of a dish of mushrooms, gathered near Paris, 
were all poisoned. Mrr Brande has related the case of a 
man who gathered some small mushrooms in the Green 
Park, the Agaricus semi-globatus of Withering, and 
Agaricus glutinosus of Curtis. Himself, wife, and four 
children, were all severely affected, but by the use of 
appropriate measures recovered. Mr. Parrot relates 
also the case of a family of- six, who supped on stewed 
mushrooms : the father and mother eventually recovered 
after a severe illness, but three of the children were 
carried off after lingering a few days. The noxious 
species of mushrooms are equally hurtful to man as to 
animals, and no kind of culinary treatment seems to 
deprive them of their dangerous properties. A very 
small admixture of a bad with a good species suffices to 
produce ill effects. 

In regard to the treatment of persons poisoned by 
mushrooms, or indeed by any other description of dele- 
terious food, it cannot be too generally known that the 
prompt administration of an emetic is the best remedy. 
This may consist of a spoonful or two of mustard, or a 
scruple of sulphate of zinc, mixed with Water. As the 
poison of the mushroom is so slow in its operations, the 
use of the emetic will often be attended with the happiest 
results. The subsequent treatment of the case will 
depend upon many circumstances, of which we need 
give no account, as it should only be undertaken under 
the superintendence of a professional man. 

An important and difficult point has properly occupied 
the attention of many observers, viz., the signs by which 
we can distinguish the dangerous from the innocent 
species of mushroom. The botanical definitions are very 
minute, yet not sufficiently directed to this point, while 
the sensible differences between the esculent and the 
noxious kinds depend sometimes upon such shades of 
distinction, as to be quite inappreciable by those little 
accustomed to such investigations. Nevertheless, some 
facts, gathered from practical observation, have been 
accumulated, which render considerable assistance to the 
enquirer. 



Miller thus describes the common mushroom:^— 
"When young it appears of a roundish form, smooth 
like a button, which with its stalk is white, especially the 
fleshy part of the button : the gills within, when broken, 
are livid. As it grows larger, it expands its head by de« 
grees into a flat form : the gills are at first of a pale flesh 
colour, but become blackish by standing." 

Professor Orfila says, — ** All those growing in moist 
and marshy grounds, in the shade, as in forests, must be 
rejected as bad; they are always found too soft, porous, 
and moist, and have a dirty disagreeable appearaii<:e. 
Those which change colour when cut, have a strong' 
pungent odour, or are of a shining or varied colour, are 
dangerous ; so are those which insects have bitten and 
left, or which have bulbous or soft stems, or fragments 
of skin glued' to their surface. Those of very rapid 
growth and decay are bad. Although many are said to 
lose their poisonous properties when dried, this observa- 
tion will apply only to some species." 

A recent writer upon the subject states, that all mush- 
rooms having the following characters are poisonous: 
Ist, when the cap is very thin in proportion to the gUls ; 
2nd, when the stalk grows from one side of the cap; 
3rd, when the gills are of equal length; 4th, when a 
milky juice is present; 5th, those which soon run into a 
dark watery liquid; 6th, when the collar surrounding 
the sta)k is thready, or resembling a spider's web. 

De Candolle declares that all kiuds may be eaten, 
with the exception of the following: — 1st, coriaceous or 
ligneous kinds; 2nd, Uiose which have collars in their 
stems; drd, those which have an Lcrid taste; 4th, those 
which turn blue on being cut. 

Dr. Greville recommends collectors to taste all they 
gather, and to reject those which produce an acrid or 
astringent sensation, as also those which have a pungent 
or disagreeable smell. The importance and difficulty of 
this point may be judged of by the circumstance of some 
of the continental nations having found it necessary to 
pass formal decrees upon the subject. Thus it Has been 
ordered in Austria, that the inspector of the market must 
produce proof of having attended lectures upon the sub- 
ject, and familiarized himself with the botanical distinc- 
tions of the various species of mushrooms, while works 
upon the same topic, must be in the possession of the 
magistrate. Similar decrees were issued in France in 
the time of Napoleon. 

INFANTILE POEM, 

WftlTTEK roa LOED HASTINGS' CHILDftXM 
BY I^DT FLORA HASTOrOS. 

Get up, little sister, the morning is bright. 

And the birds are all singing to welcome the light; 

The buds are all opening-^the dew's on the flower t 

If you shake but a branch, see there ftdls quite a shower. 

By the tade of their mothers, look, under the trees, 

How the yonng fawns are skipping about as they please ; 

And by all those rings on the water, I know 

The fishes are metrily swinuning below* 

The bee, I dare say, has been long on the wing. 
To get honey from every flower of the spring ^ 
For the bee never idles, bnt labours all day, 
And thinks, wise little insect, work better than pUgr^ 

The lark's singing gaily ; it loves the bright son, 
And rejoices Uiat now the gay spring is begun ; 
For the spring is so cheerful, I think 'twoiUd be wrong 
If we did not feel liappy to hear the lark's song. 

G t up, for when all things are aneny and glad, 
G od children should never be lazy and sad ; 
For God gives us daylight, dear sister, that'we 
May rejoice like the lark, and may work like t'lc bee, 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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ALI PACHA, AND THE SULIOTS. 

Having, in a former article, briefly described the 
situation and nature of the small tract of country forming 
the native habitation of the Suliots, as also the character 
and mode of life of the inhabitants ; we shall now take a 
cursory glance at the changes which have occurred in 
the political position of this little republic within the 
last fifty years. 

With the exception of Mehemet All, the present 
Pacha of Egypt, few Turkish governors of recent times 
have equalled in vigour and successful cunning Ali 
Pacha of Joannina, a man who raised himself from a 
very humble situation to that important post. Ali was 
bom in the small town of Tepeleni, in Albania, in the 
year 1750. His father, Vely Bey, at the head of a 
band of robbers, had gained possession of Tepeleni by 
force, and gradually acquired a kind of sovereignty over 
the surrounding district. Vely had two wives, of whom 
Khamco, the mother of Ali, was a woman of uncommon 
talent, undaunted resolution, and great cruelty; the 
latter quality she displayed, by poisoning her rival, and 
the son of the latter, soon after her husband's death, 
thus securing the governing power to her own son Ali. 

Under such a mother, young Ali did not fail to make 
rapid progress in those manly acts which are so much 
esteemed in a rude state of society : he became the best 
horseman, the swiftest runner, and the most expert 
marksman of the district ' which he governed. By the 
united efforts of his mother afidhmidelfy be gfradually^ 

Vol. XVin. 



extended the sphere of his power, and became an object 
of fear and distrust to the beys and agas of the neigh- 
bouring territories. He was, in fact, nothing more than 
what, in other European countries, would have been 
termed a Captain of Banditti; but the state of govern- 
ment in Turkey is such, that pashas, beys, and agas, are 
often but little removed from that character. In battle, 
Ali possessed undaunted courage and great ability ; and 
in intrigues, a sagacious and wily keenness; andf these 
combined, enabled him by degrees to lift himself into the 
high office of Pasha of Joannina, about the year 1785. 
He now looked forward to the establishment of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty for himself in Albania and Epirus. 

The means which he resolved to take for the completion 
of this plan, ^says the Rev. Mr. Hughes in his interesting 
Travels in Aloania,) were to amass treasures, to keep agents 
in pay at the Ottoman court, to infuse suspicion of other 
powers into the minds of the divan, to render himself useful 
to whatever European state was most able to return his 
services, and Anally to seize upon the property of his neigh- 
bours whenever and by whatever methods he could. In the 
execution of these measures, his rapacity was boundless, his 
penetration deep, his aggressions mnumerablc, his perfidy 
more than Punic, and his success for a time complete. 

We are not here writing an account of Ali's life, but 
only so much of it as is necessary to show the cause of 
the' ruin of the little republic of the Suliots. Passing on 
then to the year 1792, we find the Suliots attacking and 
harassing Ali in the southern part of his territory, from 
a deep luitred of the tyranny which he was gradually 
introducing. To root out the Suliots became therefore 
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one of his plans. He collected an amy of 10,000 tt%ll, 
and whilci his preparations were nakiagv ite '•ent tfetters 
to t!A t^ xiim dliptatVi^ of ljk» StiViolftt iHliiM^ttHng to 
ettra|l ttkem inlb A tT^«her(M!i« t6tA}(»!^ Th» tfeiachery 
was half suspected; the seizttfe «f seventy unarmed KuliotI 
soon afterwards confirmed it; and the SuLots theti deter*- 
mined on a firm resistance. 

The Pasha advanced with his army towards tk^ 
SuUot villages, when a proof was given how stout a 
defence might he made at the passes of the rock leading 
from the river side: the dtfito andiiam>w ifilets speedily 
became choked with the dead bodies of the Turks ; and 
it was not until the ammunition of the Suliots failed, 
that they receded to their villages. An act of female 
heroism now occurred^ whidi has seldom had a parallel 
in any age or coantrv* tlie Suliots were retreatii^ to 
Suli, when Mo«»s the wife of Captain Tfeavella, rushed 
out of the town sword in handi, accompanied by many 
other women similarly armed, and persuaded the troops 
once more to oppose the advan^ng Turks. This act 
roused the enthusiasm of the Suliots to such a degree, 
that they fell on the Turks with irresistible fnry. Mosco 
soon found the dead body of a ftivourite nephew; when, 
kissing his cold lips, she cried^ "*' Since 1 have not arrived 
in time to save thy liib, I tKli yet livenge thy death," 
these words were followed by tlMiher atttfel to over- 
whelming, that Ali was hitotfi t6 relict iA»r haviHf 
lost nearly all his troops, msfii ^ %hoW of Ms bagg%e, 
ammnnition, and arms^ A |MM^ vety iii>»lMllceoui to 
the Suliota, termioaiMJi lllik «V«lil. 

For about v^t yea«% ifte this |««M» Ali %•! «li^ 
gaored in a busy •ceMe 'rf war and ilitf%«fei, mixiti^ Uhk ^ 
self up in the various ^polStkid M^Wttilions bciVW/MM 
Russia, Turkey^ )*Vanoe, and Venioe«MiiiieMdeavouring to 
advance hit «w«i tthteireets by cheaCilf iA «f ^diem ia tarn. 
At lengtb» tVwit <ii» ywir l«X», W w dKi u i ten aMMntd 
attack of ijhe Suliott^ lie cMi«rtvditM Wttlbe KMsftli, tbeit 
captain, a traitor M liis «MliMMlttii{ mA tyfe i w i»titf lAi« 
neighbouring agas IMd W^ l^ tJiw i t it ; % iWdIA te fiv« 
such a translation of tMtllili yi.«siigie» k ^ K^oran «ft 
should give a sort bf religious m^ to the coMfe^L TW 
treacherous Bot£ain did infinite ifc i t aJhiif to the (^oivoflik, 
and then deserted then J«Kt «0t ^ HMMMit of aUadc> 
leaving only 3000 Suliots to defend themselves against 
18,000 Turks. The attack was commenced at diierent 
points, but resolutely met at all; the infamous Botzari 
himself headed one of the attacks, but was repulsed so 
i^ominiously that he died soon after of disappointment. 
For two days the contest between the ISuliots and Al 
continued, and ended, as before, in the complete defea 
of the latter. On one occasioB, owing to the pecu- 
liar iMiture of itke rocky defiles as a natural defence, 200 
Suliots completely defeated 3000 Turks* with the loss of 
only twenty men. 

Ali now determined to blockade the Suliots, by placing 
five strong bodies of troops in the principal defiles leadiiig , 
up to the villages. These five bodies were promptlv 
confronted by an equal number of Suliot bands, to eacli 't 
of which was attached a troop of females, to provide the 
food, to relieve the sentinels occasioxMilly when on duty, ' 
to supply aaimunitioB, «nd even to engage in the con- 
tests. The <de£enoe, ia ^hort, was so energetic, that Ali 
found the siege hopeless. He then turned it into a 
blockade, with the hope of starving osft the Suliots; hot , 
they were acquainted with paths ntiknown to his troops, 
and. were enabled to bring in supplies of food. Foiled 
at all points, he attempted to make a treacherous truce ; 
and havii^ got seventeen Suliots into his hands, 
threatened to torture them to death if the place was not 
surrendered; but such a people was not likely to be 
moved by fear of death, and his threat was repelled with 
acorn. He then resolved to try bribery; and sent an 
offer of a large sum of money to Captain Zerva, one of 
the most valiant of the Suliots, if ne would betray the 
Kepublic. The answer of Zerva is worthy of record: — 



"1 thank you, vizier, for the kind regard you eicpress 
towards me; but 1 h e Mtt h you^ not to send tm purses, 
ft>r I should not know how to count them; and If I did, 
believe toe that one single pebble bielongteg to mj eoun- 
Iry, mnch less that country itself, would, in my ey«s, 

rar too great a return for them. Equally vain ars 
honours you offer to bestow on me. Tbe honovrs 
of a Suliot lie in his -arms. With these I hope to 
immortalize my name and preserve my country/* 

Every stratagem on the part of Ali failed; but as the 
blockade wis still wntinued^ the Suliots began to feel 
the fearful effects of hunger: they were obliged to live 
upon acorns, herbs, and roots, and to grind and mix up 
the bark of trees with a small proportion of meal. This 
distress, however, did not lead them to forget the nature 
of the struggle in which they were engaged: they knew 
that if once Ali sained possession' of their territory', 
their position wouM be humiliating in the extreme. 

For Inore than twebre months did this blockade con- 
tinue; Ali, in the mefcn tame, employing all the arts of 
cunning and persnaitoii to induce some of the Sulfot 
diiefs t6 come over ^ his cause. These reiterated 
ittetopts were gen^ral^ wnsuccessfnl; but at length he 
^eHried m\t the Suliots ^ivith the length of the blockade 
Imd with lin vnceannf Mratagems; and, on December 
\% l8CKItA«Vt!ipitull£eA^tnd obtained leave to emigrate 
\» ulfcer Wnia^ But ^ basest treachery was here 
«liow1lt this Sviliots ^lv«ff« divided into two bodies, one of 
irhieli %a8 to g« to live ws^hbonring town of Parga, and 
t)ife«liier to SafiHi M«af«b)OQe of the Ionian Islands: 
but Ali^l troops, ifi <d k?f i Ml «e of die eompact agreed on, 
iH! on them, and mas««CK4 lai^ irambers of the Vkomen 
%nd children ; and only a portioMi trf ^m Suliots reached 
their destination. Even, these m^fPt f^uther persecuted 
by Ali and his emiffii&ries, and I^muhm* at length mere 
««»Aevn« in Cori^ Santa M•«n^ Dftd Parga. 

AAh> ^ ^\td^ W«ame «ytin«t «e a nation, we find 
thatfervMUiy years Afey i M s fc fetli if . vftru^les, — now aid- 
mg the f'rench, m tA mvm wKftm tit the beys and pashas 



who "fpere hostile to Ali,*— Ibtft «h»9Lya m^thout regaining 
their ancteht \utumk TIhm tliey c«mtinued until nearly 
twenty years ai^rwwrd^, when, through the complex 
nature of the politics ^«onth -eastern Europe, they foimd 
themselves fighting by the side of their old enemy Ali. 
The Greeks of the Morea, were struggling to throw off 
the Turkish voke, — the Turks were determined to resist 
them to the tast» — ^the Suliots were anxious to get back 
to their native hills, — and Ali was grasping for power 
and wealth wherever they were to be obtained. It is 
therefore not easy to trace, in a brief space, the circum- 
stances which led to a compact between the Suliots and 
their deadly enemy ; but it must suflSce to say, that in 
the year 1822, the Greeks, the Suliots, and Ali, were all 
leagued together against the Turks. This league ter- 
minated by the death of Ali ; dnd soon afterwards the 
brave but unfortunate Suliots were rgain compelled to 
leave their mountain home, and seek for refuge, under 
the English flag, in the Ionian Islands: 3000 Suliots 
accepted this renige, and the rest dispersed themselves 
among the neighbouring tribes. 

During the subsequent contests between the Turks 
and the Greeks, the Suliots were frequently found serving 
as volunteers in the ranks of the latter ; and at the siege 
of Missolonghi, and the other engagements which took 
place during that war, the Suliots were highly dis- 
tinguished for their skill and bravery. The corps of 
500 hundred men, raised and equipped by Lord Bvron 
at his own expense, was composed of Suliots, for wnom 
he had a great admiration. Since the termination of 
these contests, the Suliots have been restored, in a 
partial degree, to their former liberty; but their numbers 
have become so wasted, that they no longer constitute the 
once formidable band of mountain heroes : — ^they must 
be spoken of as an heroic race whose deeds have out- 
lived their perpetrators. 
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OTS THE PRODUCTION OF DESIGNS 
BY STAMPING, 

The general use of stamps among eiviHsed nations » 
and especially in our own country at the present day, 
renders any detail as to the mode of their production in 
metal, peculiarly interesting; and the more so, because 
it is generally supposed that these stamps are produced 
by secret processes, which, if revealed, would tend to 
encourage forgery, and so occasion loss to the revenue. 
This, however, is so far from being the ease, that the 
modes of producing the stamps are well known to artists, 
and may be almost equally well understood by the 
general reader. The chief security against forgery con- 
sists in the talent and ability of the artists, employed to 
produce these stamps ; and that it should \>e so, seems 
pretty evident, when we reflect that it is pow next to 
impossible long to maintain secrecy in mechanical pro- 
cesses. Hence, attempts at forgery seem tp be precluded 
by considerations of the inability to command thp requi- 
site talent, as well fts of the danger and worthlepiness of 
a far-off imitation. 

In the manufacture of dies for stamping, the most 
careful attention is necessary to be given to die AnW of 
metal best adapted to the purpose: — sterl is generally 
preferred to all other metals ; and this must be not only 
of the vexj best quality, but of a peculi^ kind* altogether 
different from that employed in cutlery. It should b^ 
rather finely grained, and of a perfectly even and upiforni 
texture. The choice of the steel, however, depends sp 
much on the experience of the die-forger, which is ac« 
quired only by practice, that no general rules om ba 
offered. 

The best description of steel having been selected, it 
is formed into the rough die by forging, It is ^n 
softened by being carefully anneaied; that i#, th« die i^ 
embedded in a crucible, full of animal cbarcoaJ in coarse 
powder, and so brought to a red heat; it is then allowed 
to cool very gradually, the effect of which process is, to 
make the metal very soft, so that it easily yields to tb« 
tools of the engraver. The die is then smoothed ^^t&^t 
iially, and a flat table worked on it at the tuming44th#f 
The engraver, being furnished with the design, com* 
mences by working out the device with souill steel toojs ; 
and, as the work proceeds, he frequently takes impr^t* 
sions in clay or casts of type-metal, until h« i? sji^fia^ 
with the genera] effect and correctness of hi^ work, as 
compared with the original design, furnished to him by 
the artist A first-rate engraver will frequently devote 
many weeks, and even months, to the preparation ^ «b 
important die; we may easily conceive, therefor^, ]apff 
valuable it becomes, and wha^ oara is napessary to cgnr 
duct it safely through the 3ubsequ«Dt operM^ns. Vur 
fortunately, the next proceaa* that of hardfini^gf is as 
difficult as It is important; and it sbouid ba of^lamt^ l» 
those only, who have acquired co|isidei»b]« expmeace 
in the art. 

One of the most valuable properties of stael, is its 
capability of being made hard or soft, according as it 
is rapidly or slowly cooled after being heated. At the 
first view, nothing appears so easy as to nuiike a piece of 
soft, malleable, and ductile steel red hot* and then sud- 
denly cool it in cold water; whe«*y it becomes hard, 
fragile, and brittle. But as a die is a mass of steel 
necessarily of somewhat large dknensions, the process of 
hardening is atteuded with peculiar .di4B(sylties, not the 
least of which is, the presery^ion of aQ the delicate 
touches of the engra;(rer*6 skUL To neet this object, 
the engraved face of the die is protected with a covering 
of oil, thickened with powdered diareoal; sometimes 
pipe-clay is added to this: some employ a pulp of garlic: 
but pure lamp-black, mixad with linseed (^ is the foe^ 
protecting compoeition. A thin layer of it is spread on 
the engraved part of the die, wjuch may also be further 
guarded by a prc^ti^gir9» 1W9. The #» is seat placed 



with its iw^ dowQWVrda ui « crucible filled with powderM| 
charcoal, and then heated tQ redness: it is afterwards by 
means of a pair of tonga taken out, and plunged into a 
large volume of cold water, and rapidly moved about so 
long as a bubbling hiasiug noise continues: it is left in 
the water till it becomes quite cold : if a singing noise 
should continue after the bubbling and hissing have 
ceased* the operator is tolerably well assured that the 
work of the engraver is thrown away ; for the die has 
cracked. 

The action of this process upon the die is rather to 
case-harden it, than to hidden it thi^augkoui. The in« 
terior parts of the die seemed to be held in a forced state 
of dilation, while the external parts are permanently 
dilated. The theory of the process of hardening steel is 
intricate; but it is well illus|rated by fm experiment 
recorded in Tomlivsoh-s Manual aj' Natural Pkilosa^ 
pky, A cylindrical steel die, such as is used tor medals, 
was made to fit exactly a hollow cylinder of its own dbi- 
meter: the die was then hardened: and it was thus 
found impossible to make it entCF the cylinder. But 
when the cylinder and the die contained within it had 
been both subjected to the process of hardening, the sub* 
stance of the cylinder being such as not to display the 
usual cfieots of hardening, this latter, upon being cooled, 
i^rely returned to its former dimensions, while the die, 
in dilating and remaining permanently dilated, became 
distorted in a manner, as if it had been violently driven 
into a spac^ much smaller than itself: a ridge of metal 
was, in iaot, raised around the two end-wise circum- 
ferences of the die, and it was thus kept fixed within the 
cylinder by an enormous force. This remarkable fact 
hns hem thiM explained by M. Biot^^It is supposed, 
that the instant when the steel, being strongly heated, 
is suddenly eooled, t^e eeoling effect is first experienced 
by the exterior layer? of uie metal, which becpmq 
moulded, as it were, and fixed upon a centre, still strongly 
heated ^4 dilated; by which means the die is made to 
occupy larger dimensions than it would have done, if it 
had been allowed to cool gradually. The molecules 
near th^ miUfi of the mass, cool at a later part of the 
process; b»t the exterior layers, having already acquired 
a fixed state, retain the interior particles in a condition 
of grc^ expansion, and thus determine the volume which 
they ^eeuny, md pi^i^nt them from approaching so near 
to eae)i ptker, as they would have done, had the whole 
mess been allowed to cool gradually. 

When the process of hardening the die has been sue* 
cessfully peiformed, otiier protective measures are 
adopted: sometimes a mild description of tempering is 
cfnploy^ which consists in placing the He in cold water, 
heftting it to the boiling point, and then allowing it to 
cool very slowly. Tlus process makes the die less liable 
to eraek in yery cold weather. Sometimes the die is 
profited by bemg thrust into an iron ring, which exactly 
fits it wheji red-hot» a^d in cooling bin£ the die with 
very considerable force ; thereby preventing the spreading 
of external cracks and fissures, and allowing a greater 
aski qaors effisctiial power to be exerted upon it in the 
subaequefit process for obtaining punches. 

Supposing now that die die has been properly hardened 
and that the protecting composition has fulfilled its 
object ;n preserving the design from injury and fron; 
the action of the l^re; it is then cleaned aj^^d polished, 
and constitutes what is technically called a Matrix, 
This h used as the parent of numerous punches^ or 
sted impressions for producing stamps in relief. For 
this purpose a block of steel is chosen of the same qua- 
lity, and with the same precautions^ as in forming the 
original die ; and this steel, being carefully softened, is 
turned, like the matrix, with a perfectly flat table at the 
bottom, being left br/oad a^ conical at the top. By 
means of powerful machinery, <a strong pressing force is 
applied at the conical suiface of the piinch, and the matrix 
being very hard, soon causes the soft steel table of the 
' 663—2 
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Mnck to receive the first gems of a perfect impression: 
but in this process of compression, the steel itself 
becomes hard, and requires to be repeatedly anneaUd, 
or softened, during^ the operation ; otherwise, its surface 
would spUt into small crw^, or be likely to injure the 
matrix. By repeated blows, therefore, in the die-press, 
and by frequent annealing, the punch is at length com- 
pleted; and after being examined by the engraver, it is 
turned, hardened, and furnished with an iron collar, like 
the matrix, of which it is a perfect copy in all respects, 
except that the design is sunkj instead of being raised ; 
. — ^that is, the punch is an intaglio, while the matrix is a 
€am€o; and consequently, the copies from the punch on 
paper will, like the original matrix, be cameos also. 

The original matrix is in general too valuable to be 
used in making further punches: these are multiplied 
by means of another matrix, formed from the first per- 
fect punch, and all of them being fac-similes of the 
original matrix, may be used in the production of stamps 
to any amount. For this purpose, a screw-press is 
usually employed, in which the punch is made to descend 
with great force upon a die which it accurately fits, and 
the paper being placed between, receives the impression. 

Such then is a general account of the various processes 
for producing stamped designs in relief, upon paper. 
We do not of course pretend to have described anything 
more than the general practice of this branch of art : 
there may be many variations in practice, which we do 
not undertake to develop ; the common principles of the 
processes in use being enough for the information of the 
general reader. 

Where there is most love of God, there will there be the 
truest and most enlarged philanthrophy. No other founda- 
tion is secure. There is no other means whereby notions 
con be reformed, than that by which alone individuals can 
be regenerated. In the laws of God, conscience is made the 
basis of policy ; and in proportion as human laws depart 
from the groundwork, error and evil are the sure result. — 

SOUTHBY. 

Be sure to mend that in thyself which thou observest doth 
exceedingly displease thee m others. — ^Bishop Patrick. 

Every speculation which tends to suppress a consideration 
of the Supreme Power and First Cause, has a pernicious 
moral eflFect, while the evil is unbalanced by any philo- 
sophical good, rather indeed tending to check the pursuits 
of science.— Macculloch. 
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SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENCE. 

If we hope to instruct others we should &miliarize our 
own minoa to some fixed and determinate principles of 
action. The world is a vast labyrinth, in which almost 
every one is running a different way, and almost every one 
manifesting hatred to those who do not run the same way. 
A few indeed stand motionless, and not seeking to lead 
themselves or others out of the maze, laugh at the failures 
of their brethren, yet with little reason ; for more grossly 
does he err, who never aims to go right. It is more honour- 
able to the head, as well as to the heart, to be misled by our 
eagemees in the pursuit of truth, than to be safe firom 
blundering bv contempt of it. The hapoiness of mankind 
is the eM of virtue, and truth is the knowledge of the 
means ; which he will never seriously attempt to discover, 
who has not habitually interested himself in the welfare of 
oihers. The scvarcher after truth must love and be beloved ; 
for general benevolence is a necessary motive to constancy 
of ])ursuit ; and tliis general benevolence is begotten and 
rendered permanent by social and domestic affections. Let 
us beware of that proud philosophy, which affects to incul- 
cate philantlirophy, while it denounces every home-bom 
feeling by which it is produced and nurtured. The paternal 
and filuil duties discipline the heart, and prepare it for the 
love of iUl mankind. The intensity of private attachments 
encoiUYiges, not prevents, universal oenevolence. The 
nemier we ^proai^ the 8un» the more intense his heat, yet 
what comer of the system does he not cheer ai^d vivify.— 

QOLBBIPOB. 
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The Warders are armed warriors (ffrdkr in Ice- 
landic), which here take the place of the rook, or castle, 
and are represented in a standing attitude, wearing 
helmets, of various shapes, but chiefly conical, some with, 
and others without, flaps ; but all wanting the nasal-piece. 
The coat, or gambeson, which most of them wear, 
descends to the feet; yet, in lieu of this, others have a 
coat of mail, with a hood which covers the head. They 
all hold a sword in one hand, and a shield m the other; 
but the position is varied ; the shields in some instances 
being borne in front, and in others at the side. The 
shields all bear distinctive marks, like those of the 
knights; but some of them are of a broader shape, and 
less elongated. In general the warders are more varied 
from each other than the similar figures of the other 
pieces. One peculiarity in the figures of three of the 
warders tends to strengthen the belief of their being of 
Norwegian or Icelandic workmanship, and that is the 
singular manner in which they are represented biting- 
their shields. 

Now this was a characteristic of the Scandinavian 
Berserkar, who were unarmed warriors, subject to fits 
of madness on the eve of battle, under the influence of 
which they performed the most extraordinary feats. 
They are thus described by Snorre : — " The soldiers of 
Odin went forth to the combat without armour, raging 
like dogs or wolves, biting their shields, and in strength 
equal to furious bears or wolves. Their enemies they 
laid prostrate at their feet; neither fire nor weapon 
harmed them : this frenzy was called Berserksgangr. 

The Pawns are of various shapes and sizes, but 
chiefly octagonal, with conical terminations : on one is a 
fret-like ornament, and on another some scroll-like 
adornment: the others are plain. 

The shields of the knights and warders are highly 
curious, as presenting a series of devices, — the immediate 
precursors' of hereditary armorial bearings, — in greater 
variety than is to be found on any other existing monu- 
ments of such an early period. The Gothic nations, 
however, from the earliest times, were accustomed to 
paint their shields of various colours ; and from the Ro- 
mans they might easily have learned to adopt different 
insignia. From some passages in the VoluspOy Saxo, 
and EgiVs Saga, it has been assumed by many of the 
northern antiquaries, that the ancient Scandinavians 
adorned their shields with representations of their ex- 
ploits; but Sperlingius, in his "Collections" on the 
subject, argues strongly against it, and affirms that 
before the twelfth century no traces of any devices on 
shields are to be found among them. The only device 
on shields noticed by Snorre is that of a cross, which 
SperUngius conjectures was first introduced by King 
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Olaf tlie Saint, at the ^jommencement of the eleventh 
century. Most of the shields depicted in the Bayeux 
tapestry, bear crosses of different shapes; and this is 
likewise the case with those of the chess figures: some 
of the former also exhibit a species of dragon. 

The ancient chess-men discovered in the Isle of Lewis 
have been made the subject of an extremely beautiful 
and learned essay on the introduction of chess into 
Europe, by F. Madden, Esq., F.R.S., published in the 
twenty-f/u:fh volume of the Archceologia, Mr. Mad- 
den supposes these chess-men to have been executed 
about the m'.ddle of the twelfth century, by the same 
extraordinary race of people who, at an earlier period of 
time, undc^r the general name of Northmeriy overran the 
greater part of Europe, and whose language and man- 
ners are still preserved among their genuine descendants 
in Iceland. For the confirmation of his opinion, he 
refers to the material of which they are composed, to the 
general costume of the figures, and the peculiar forms of 
some of them, to the locality in which they were found, 
and to the testimonies of numerous writers in ancient 
and modem times, touching the existence of the game 
of chess in Scandina^'ia, and the skill of the natives in 
carving similar figures. 

And first, with regard to their material,* Mr. Madden 
assumes on good evidence, that they are formed out of 
the tusks of the animal called in Icelandic Rostungr, 
or Rosmar, and in other parts of Europe by the names 
of morse, walrus, or sea-horse. The peculiarities of 
structure in the tusk of this animal are shown in a 
remarkable manner throughout the entire series of the 
chess-men, and most unequivocally so in the draught- 
men, which were necessarily cut transversely through 
the tusk. The economy of the artist is likewise visible 
in fashioning his figures according to the portions of the 
teeth best calculated to serve his purpose. 

The estimation wherein the tusks of the walrus, from 
which these chess-men were unquestionably carved, were 
held by the northern nations, rendered them a present 
worthy of royalty ; and this circumstance is confirmed by 
a tradition preserved in the curious Saga of Kroka 
Hef; or Kroka the Crafty. It is there related, that 
Gunner, prefect of Greenland, wishing to conciliate the 
favour of Harald Hardraad, king of Norway, (a.d. 
1046_1067,) by the advice of Barder, a Norwegian 
merchant, sent to the king three of the most precious 
gifts the island could produce : these were, firsts a full- 
grown white tame bear; second, a chess-tame, or set of 
chess-men, exquisitely carved; thirds a skull of the 
ros-tungr, with the teeth fastened in it, wonderfully 
sculptured, and ornamented with gold. 

The ancient Norwegians, and more particularly the 
natives of Iceland, seem to have been at a very early 
period famous for their skill in carving implements and 
figures in bone; and this talent was exerted chiefly in 
sculpturing chess-men from the tusks of the rosmar. 
The archbishop of Upsala, in his Antiquarian History 
of the Northern Nations^ informs us that it was Usui 
amongst them to cut the teeth of the morse in the most 
artificial manner for the purpose of making chess-men. 
Glaus Wormius, writing about a century later, states 
that the Icelanders were accustomed, during the long 
nights of winter by their fireside, to cut. out various 
articles from " whales* teeth." " This," he continues, 
" is more particularly the case with chess-men (at which 
game they excel); and I possess some specimens of 
these, distinguished by being of two colours, white and 
green, which are sculptured so exquisitely, that each 
piece expresses in feature, dress, and attitude, the per- 
sonage it is designed to represent." Thus, also, in the 
figures discovered in the Isle of Lewis, the costume, &c., 
of every piece has been especially attended to, and, so 
far as tnat mode of proof can be admitted, evince them 
to have been executed in the twelfth century. 
The spotj on which these figures were founds favours 



in every respect the hypothesis adopted by Mr. Mad- 
den. The Hebrides, or Southern Isles, were subject to 
the invasion of the Vikingr, or Sea-kings, from the end 
of the eighth century, and during the reign of Harald 
Harfager, about the year 875, were rendered tributary 
to the throne of Norway. The outer range of the He- 
brides, in which that of Lewis is Comprehended, was 
chiefly peopled by Scandinavians; and they continued to 
have princes of their own, until the period of King 
Magnus Barefoot*s expedition, in 1096, who ravaged the 
Isle of Lewis with fire and sword, and added the He- 
brides to his own dominions, thenceforth to be governed 
by a dependant lord. These islands remained under the 
seignory of the kings of Norway, until the year 1266, 
when tney were formally ceded to King Alexander the 
Third, of Scotland, by Magnus the Foiirth, in consider- 
ation of the yearly payment of one hundred marks, and 
the additional sum of four thousand marks, payable 
within four years. 

Between those islands and the northern, as well as 
the western, coast of Scotland and Iceland, the closest 
intercourse existed for many ages. As the communi- 
cation was kept up in small vessels ^called '< Byrdinga" 
by the Icelanders), the chances of shipwreck, in case of 
a storm, were great; and accordingly, many instances 
are on record of the destruction of snips coming from 
Norway to the isles. 

It would appear, therefore, most probable that the 
chess-men and draught-men discovered in the Isle of 
Lewis, formed part of the stock of an Icelandic kaup- 
mann, or merchant, who carried these articles to the 
Hebrides, or to Ireland, for the sake of traffic, and that 
the ship, in which they were conveyed, being wrecked, 
these figures were swept by the waves on shore, and 
buried beneath the sand-bank, which, for the space of 
nearly seven centuries, contrived to accumulate before 
the fortunate discovery took place which restored them 
to light. 

SINOUIAR CASB OF SOMNAHBULTSM. 

In one of my rambles, I met with a very singular instance 
of somnambulism, in the daughter of a Cin^assian noble, 
Noehai Selim Guarrai, near the river Ubin. The girl was, 
prooably, about twelve years of age, and had been suffering 
nrom tiie disease for the last two years. During the prevalence 
of the fit, which generally lasted from one to three weeks, 
she was accustomed to employ herself at embroidery, sing to 
her lute, or deliver extempore poetry in a singing tone, always 
prophetic of some event that was to occur, of importance to 
the country ; but, except on these occasions, she never uttered 
a word, nor answered a question, and seemed to address her 
warnings rather to some invisible spirit, than to the persons 
around her ; she also prescribed for the sick^ whom she 
mentioned by name, gave counsel to the wamor, reproved 
the wicked, and assured her countrymen, that in their 
contest with Russia they would be ultimately successful ; 
not one word of which remained in her recollection when 
she awoke from her magnetic sleep. While this aberration 
of her fisusulties continued, her features wore an unnaturally 
serious expression for so young a ml : her smell, also, was 
so acute, that she could discover the ^proach of any person 
she knew at a considerable distance, to whom she evinced 
the most capricious dislike or partiality : her health ap- 
peared to suffer materially from these attacks, as she 
invariably awoke from her trance pale and evidently much 
fatigued. 

These somnambulists, or as the French call them, cfetV- 
ffoyanteSf so peculiar to mountainous countries, seem to form 
a phenomenon in animal magnetism not yet perfectly un- 
derstood. I met with a similar case some years since, 
during a fishing excursion in the neighbourhood of Lindau, 
on the banks of the lake of Constance, in the person of the 
daughter of the Baron von Rader : she was about the same 
age as our Circassian Cassandra, and, like her, gifted with 
prophecy. The duration of the fit, and the symptoms of 
the patient, were also similar, except that the young Grer- 
man lady frequentiy remained cataleptic for several hoursy 
which I did not observe in the other.— Swncbr's Tfrvveh m 
Circanith 
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ON AUTOMATON FIGURE& 

I. 

Among the various ways in which human ingenuity has 
displayed itself, one of the most remarkable is the con- 
struction of machines which shall, to a considerable 
extent, imitate the motions and actions of a living being. 
We are sometimes led to regret that such extraordinary 
powers of invention should be expended on the produc- 
tion of a machine possessing no real utility to society: 
but still it is so far useful, Uiat it keeps alive a spirit of 
mechanical invention, which, at an after period, may be 
of incalculable benefit. Most of the great specimens of 
automatic mechanism, to which the general name of 
autofnata is applied, were produced at a time when there 
were no railroads, — few canals, — few tunnels, — still 
ftwer steam-engines, — no locomotive carriages, — no 
power-looms, — ^no spinning-jennies, — and what is of more 
importance, when there was not diffused among society 
in general that thirst for manufacturing improvements 
which so gi*eatly distinguishes the present age. A really 
ingenious mechanical inventor at the present day has 
many ways of bringing his ingenuity to a profitable 
market, by applying it to manufacturing machinery, and 
we do not consequently hear so much at the present day, 
aS in bygone times, of the production of elaborate play- 
things, requiring years for their production, and possess- 
ing no commercial value. We can therefore admire the 
results of ingenuity shown by the older mechanists, 
without judging them too harshly for not doing that 
which the spirit of their times scarcely afforded them a 
field for doing. 

We propose to present here a brief description of such 
automata, or self-moving figures, as have gained for 
themselves a reputation among ingenious men. 

In the Saturday Magazine, vol. iii., p. 156, is a 
description of the very remarkable automatic figures in 
the great clock of Strasburg cathedral. We will now 
present some details of other clocks remarkable for the 
ingenuity of the figures connected with them. In the 
fourteenth century, James Dondi constructed for the city 
of Padua a clock which was long considered the wonder 
of the age. Besides indicating the hours, it represented 
the motion of the sun, moon, and planets, as well as 
pointed out the different festivals of •the year. 

The clock at the cathedral at Lyons was long cele- 
brated as being one of the most mgenious ever con- 
structed. We do not know whether it still exists, but 
in its most perfect form the following was the nature of 
its construction. It exhibited, on different dial-plates, 
the annual and diurnal progress of the sun and moon, 
the days of the year, their length, and the whole calen- 
dar, civil as well as ecclesiastical. The days of the week 
were indicated by symbols, fitted to the purpose, and the 
hours were announced by the crowing of the cock, thrioe 
repeated, after it had flapped its wings, and made other 
movements. When the cock had ceased crowing, angels 
were made to appear, who, bystriking various bells, 
performed the air of a hymn. The annunciation of the 
Virgin was also represented by moving figures, and by 
the descent of a dove. When all this ceremony was 
concluded, the clock struck the hour. On one of the 
sides of the clock was an oval dial-plate, where the hours 
and minutes were indicated by means of an index, which 
possessed the peculiar power of lengthening or shorten- 
ing itself, so as to adapt its length to the various diame- 
ters of the oval plate. This clock was made by Lippius 
de Basle, and was repaii'ed in the seventeenth century 
by Nourisson. 

The royal apartments at Versailles once contained a 
singular clock, constructed by Marti&ot. Before it struck 
the hour, two codes, on tlie comers of a small edifice, 
crowed alternately, clapping their wings. Shortly after 
this, two lateral doors of the edifice opened, at which 
appeared two figures, bearing cymbals, beat upon with 



clubs by two sentinels. When these figures bad retired^ I 
the centre door was thrown open, and a pedestal^ sup-' i 
porting an equestrian statue of Louis the Fourteenth ■ 
issued from itf while a group of clouds, separating, ^mi-e * 
a passage to a figure of Fame, which came and hovered I 
over the statue. A tune was then performed by bells i 
after which the two figures re-entered; the two sentinels I 
raised up their clubs, which they had lowered, as if fram 
respect tbr the presence of the king; and the hour was 
then struck* i 

Many other specimens of ingeniously-oonstructed 
clocks have been recorded; but these will be sufficient 
here: we will therefore proceed to other automata. 

It is difficult properly to estimate the statements o£ 
ancient writers on this subject. Mention is made, that, 
so long ago as 400 years b.o., Arohytus of Taientum, a 
Pythagorean philosopher, made a wooden pigeon that 
could By. The writers who have recorded this aeem to 
have known but little respecting its truth. One said 
that if the pigeon fell, it could not rise again by itself: 
another says that it flew by mechanical means, being 
suspended by balancing, and animated by a secretly- 
enclosed spring. 

The imitations of various animals have been very 
numerous, and we have records of several, the authen- 
ticity of which is undoubted. One mechanist constructed 
the figure of a swan, as large as life, which gracefully 
curved its neck, or turned it round, as if to dress the 
plumage of its wings or bodyt having done this, it bent 
down its head, and, taking a metal fish in its bill, swal- 
lowed it. Another person constructed a peacock, which 
could erect or depress its crest, and unfold its tail : it 
could likewise lift a piece of money in its bill, and per- 
form many of the movements peculiar to a peacock. 
But Maillardet, a Frenchman, surpassed these efforts, 
by producing machines in which complicated actions were 
to be concentrated in a small space. He constructed an 
oval box, about three inches in length. The lid sud- 
denly flying open, a bird of beautiftil plumage, not 
lareer than a humming-bird, started up from its nest 
within the box. The wings began to flutter, and its bill 
opening, with the tremulous motbn peculiar to singing- 
birds it began to warble. After producing a succession 
of notes, whose sound well filled a large apartment, 
it darted down into its nest, and the lid closed again. 
The time that I ccupied to perform its routine of 
actions was about tour minutes, and it produced four 
distinct kinds of warbling. Mullardet also constructed 
an automatic spider, a caterpillar, a mouse, and a ser- 
pent, all of which exhibited the peculiar movements of 
the living originals. The spider was made of steel, and 
the legs were levers which were successively advanced 
by springs within the body of the animal. It ran on the 
surface of a table ibr three minutes, and its course was 
so devised as to tend inwards towards the middle of tba 
table. The serpent constructed by the same artist 
crawled about in every dire^on, opened its mouth, 
hissed, and darted out ms tongue. 

John Miiller, of Nuremburg, is said to have con- 
structed a wooden eagle, which flew from the city of 
Nuremburg, aloft in the air, met the Emperor Maximi- 
lian a good way off, saluted him, and preceded him back 
to the city gates; and to have also constructed an iron 
fly, which in the midst of a party of friends, flew from 
Mullcr's hand, and passed round from guest to guest. 
But from some contradicticms in the accounts left by 
Baptista Porta, Kircher, Sec, we may justly be allowed 
to doubt these narrations. 

About a century and a half ago Truchet constructed, 
for the amusement of Louis the Fourteenth, an automa- 
ton, which the king called his little opera. It was about 
sixteen inches long, thirteen inches nigh, and one inch 
and a quarter deep. It represented an opera, in ^ve acts, 
changing the decorations at the commencement of each. 
The actors performed their parts in pantomime; and the 
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represenUtioa could be ttop^ «l pleasare, and made 
to recommence. Another contrivance, made for the 
amusement of the same monafch-**who had a strange mix- 
ture of the great and the small in hia character — must 
have been worked by very elaborate mechanism. There 
was a small coach dravm by two horses : a lady sat in the 
coach, and a servant tod a page stood behind it. This 
coach being placed on a table at which the king was seated, 
the coachman smacked Ut whip, and the horses immedi- 
ately began to move> Aeir ln^ advancing in the proper 
succession. When the cavakait readied the edge of the 
table, it turned at a right angle, and proceeded along that 
edge. When it arrived opposite to Ae place where the king 
was seated, it stopped and the p^pt got down and opened 
the door, upon whi<A the ladtv alighted, and, with a 
curtsey, presented a petition te the kmg. Ail^r waiting 
some time, she again curtseyed, and re-entered her car- 
riage: the page then resumed his plM% the coachman 
whipped his horses, which bcgvs to move, and the foot- 
man, running after the carriage, jumped up behind. This 
was made by M. Camus, who wrote a description of the 
general nature of the mechanism employed : but his de- 
tails wer,: not sufficiently minute to account for the 
almost inconceivable movements of the figures. We have 
frequently seen in the public rtreets of London an exhi- 
bition in which a carriage rolled rapi^y roaad a circular 
table, the horses' feet moved, aad &e ooaebmaB fOBt^ ^ f^ 
Lis whip : but thene was bo dismountmg,—- no cortseyiog, 
—no pnescntatioa of a pefeitieBy — no leotmaa nmnk^ 
a£ber ike carriage, fee. 

Perhaps «ne of the most beautiful specimeiw of auto- 
matic mechanism ever constructed was the dtick of Van- 
<;anson. This machine in external form exactly resembled 
a real duck ; the wings being anatomically correct in every 
part. But not only was tbe exterior an exact copy of the 
original; the resemblance was aiso carried to internal 
parts : every bone in the real duck had its representative m 
the automaton; cavities, enrvatores, protuberances, were 
all imitated. This duck imitated the actions of a real one 
to ail extent that sui^Misses all we have yet detailed. It 
exhibited those quick motions of the head ^^ throat «e 
peculiar to the living duck^ it produced the quacking 
sound ; it drank water in that manner peculiar to Mled 
animals: it swallowed food with «^ty, aad actually 
dige$iedi!kke food in the stomach. This latter maoA Is 
so astoni^ing that we mnet wske <me additional observ- 
ation ccmceming it, in order -fliat tt may be believed at 
all. The stomach contamed aome chemical substanoe, 
which acted on 1^ food introduced into it, bo t>fl ^ the 
food left the body of the artificial duck in a form very 
different frinn tlwt in whidi it entered. The authentidty 
4>f this narration is xmdiBpnted. The antematon was 
jeen in action by Montnola, the ^eminent French ma^ie- 
matician, who wrote an account of it. 

There are many other instances «f similar ingenuity 
on record; such as a sheep which imitated the bleating of 
a natural one, and a dog watching a basket of fruit: 
when any one attempted to purloin the finiit, the 6og 
gnashed his teeth and barked; and if the fruit wece ac- 
tually taken away, he did not cease barking till it was 
restored. But we have stated snfficieirt to give some 
idea of the mannner in which ingenuity has been di- 
rected to this subject in the imitation of birds, &c. In 
another article we shall describe some of the principal 
androidesy or machines resembling the human %ure, 
and so contrived as to imitate certain movements of a 
living being. By refeiring to the Saturday Magazijie^ 
vol. viii,, p. 151, the reader will fed an account of a 
very ingenious automaton ship and sea. 
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It is not either fineness of wit, or abtmdance of wealth, or 
any socfa Hke inward or OBtwinl ornament, that m^ees the 
difference between BieB,«ad sendeis the one better than the 
Other; but the finnuMscf j^miei^es, the settledness of 
the spijntyand l^st^puf^MmBoUr'^^^iBnmQt iUnocK. 



This pretty little animal belongs to a genus which 
approximates considerably to the rats, properly so 
called, but is sufficiently distinguished by the shortness 
of the fore-legs, and the lengSi of the hinder extremi- 
ties. Owing to an error long prevalent among natu- 
ralists, who imagined that these animals made use of 
their hind feet only in walking, and never employed the 
fore feet for that purpose, the genus was named dipng, 
or two-legged. A more attentive consideration of the 
etructure ^ these animals has proved that the Jerboa is 
incapable of sustaining itself for any length of time on 
its hind-feet, though commonly seen in that posture. 
When alarmed, or wishing to proceed at a rapid rate, it 
takes prodigious leaps and &Ils upon its fore-feet, but 
elevates itself again with so much rapidity, that it almost 
appears as if it constantly maintained the erect posture. 
The fore-feet are, however, chiefly employed as the 
means of rest, and of c<»iveying food to the mouth. 

There b much in the appearance of the Jerboa to re- 
mind us of the kangaroo. The form of the body bears 
a general resembhmoe; the hinder limbs are much 
stronger than the fore-part; the tail is very long; the 
ears are pointed and elongated; and the eyes are large 
and round. Still there are important differences between 
these animals, which sufficienUy prove tliat it would be 
incorrect to follow Erxkben in classing kangaroos with 
Jerboas, under the name Jewukis giganteus. 

The body of the Jerboa is covered with soft silken 
hahrs; the tail also is usually covered with smooth hairs 
to its extremity, which is terminated by a tuft. The 
general colour of the animal is a clear fawn on the upper 
part, and white on the under parts of the body; in the 
males ^ tints are less deep than in the females; the 
size of the former is also smaller than that of the latter. 

The tail is indispensable to the Jerboa for the per- 
formance of those extraordinary leaps for which the ani/- 
mal is so remarkable: it is likewise necessary for them 'v^ 
nising themselves -on their hind- legs; and when for the 
sake of eKpeariment, they have been either wholly or 
partially deprived of their tails, they have had their 
powers diminished proportionably, being in the one case 
unable to run or leap at all, and in the other, very mnd;^ 
limited in their motions. 

The species which has been fhe be^ observed is the 
<3rerbo, or Egyptian Jerboa, living in troops and digging 
burrows in ^ypt. In the hot and sandy regionsy 
and amid the ruins which surround modern Alexandria^ 
these animals are commonly seen. Wtthoot being 
exactly wild or ferocious in their character, they are ex- 
tremely unquiet and wary. They come abroad in search 
of food, wluch consists of com, nuts, roots, &c., but at 
the least iioise re-enter their holes with precipitation. 
Their burrows consist of several galleries, and the Arabs 
have a mode of taking these animals alive, by closing up 
the issues of the different galleries, with the exception of 
one through which they must go out. They hunt them 
for their flesh, which, although not £he best of meat, is 
in eonsiderabie request among the Egyptians. Their 
skins, likewise, aiae em|doyed in the manufacture of ordi- 
nary fiir. 

Another spedes is the AleicitigUf under which name 
some naturalists describe Jerboas, having ^v& toes on 
die hind-feet, as a genus distinct from that of the Jer- 
boas having but threi. The Alactaga is about the size of 
a common squirrel. The fur is very soft and pliant, of 
a yellowish fawn colour over the body, varying with a 
grayish brown. The under part of the body, and the 
interior of the limbs are white. The tail is longer than 
the body, covered with similar hair for two-thirds of its 
length, and terminating in a tuft, half white and half 
black. TWs species k found in the deserts of Tartary, 
4m the sand-hills which border the Tanais, the Volga, 
and the IrtiscL Gmelin says that these animals collect 
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herbs and roots during^ summer, form them into separate 
heaps, and transport them by deffrees to their burrows, 
when they are sufficiently dried by exposure to the air. 
They seek their provisions by night, and besides herbs, 
succulent plants, fruits, and roots, they feed on insects 
and small birds. They are said also to devour one an- 
other, always commencing with the eyes and brain. To 
the west of Tartary lie extensive deserts, where the 
bulbs of tulips and of various other plants growing 
abundantly in that arid soil, afford nourishment for the 
Alactaga. In preparing its burrow, this animal scrapes 
away the earth with great activity, excavating with its 
fore«>paws, and tearing away the roots with its teeth. It is 
able to foresee the approach of the cold or rainy season, 
and closes its burrow with surprising punctuality. It is 
remarkably sensitive of cold, and a very slight change of 
temperature will reduce it to its lethargic state. A g^reat 
degree of heat likewise produces a similar effect. 

The swiftness of these animals when pursued is so 
great that they scarcely appear to touch the earth, and it 
is said, that even a man on horseback cannot overtake 
them. It is very difficult to preserve them in captivity, 
unless they are provided wiUi a sufficient quantity of 
earth or sand to dig into. They may be fed with carrots, 
fruit, cabbage, bread, &c. 

The Jerboas of India are described by General Hard- 
wicke as being very numerous on cultivated lands, and 
particularlv destructive to wheat and barley crops. The 
burrows of this species are very spacious, and the animals 
lay up considerable hoards of ripening com, which they 
cut just beneath the ears, and convey entire to their 
common subterraneous repository, which when filled is 
cy rf ully closed, and not opened again till supplies abroad 
bAmne distant and scarce. Their favourite food may be 
considered the different sorts of grain, but when these 
fail they have recourse to roots, &c. 

About the close of the day, (says Hardwicke,) they 
issue irom their burrows, and traverse the plains in all 
directions to a considerable distance; they run £ut, but 
oftener leap, making bounds of four or five yards at a time, 
carr^ ing the tail ei^nded in a horizontal direction. When 
eating they sit on their hind legs like a squirrel, holding 
the mod between their fore-feet. They never anpear by 
day, neither do they commit depredations within doors. 1 
have observed their manners by night, in moonlight nights, 
taking my station on a plain, and remaining for some time 
with as little motion as possible I was soon surrounded by 
hundreds, at the distance of a few yards; but on risinff from 
my seat, the whole disappeared in an instant, nor did they 
venture forth again for ten minutes after, and then witn 
much caution and circumspection. A tribe of low Hindoos, 
called Kunjers, whoso occupation is hunting, go in quest of 
these animals at proper seasons, to plunder their hoards of 
grain ; and often, within the space of twenty yards square, 
find OB much com in the ear as could be crammed into a 
common bushel. They inhabit dry situations, and are often 
found at the distance of some miles out of the reach of 
water. In confinement, this animal soon becomes recon- 
ciled to its situation and docile, sleeps much in the day, 
but when awake feeds as freely as by night. The Hindoos 
above mei4^ioned, esteem them good and nutritious food. 

It was for a long time believed that common as the 
Jerboa is, on extensive sandy plains of both the old and 
new continent, yet that in similar tracts in Australia no 
such animal was to be found. It has now, however, 
been satisfactorily ascertained that these animals do exist 
in Australia. Sir Thomas Mitchell in his ^^ Three 
Year9 Expeditiom into the Interior of Australic^** 
describes an animal found in the reedy plains near the 
'junction of the Murray and the Murrumbidgee, on the 
northern boundaries of Australia Felix. Its fore and 
hind legs resoinbed those of a kangaroo, and it used 
the latter by leaping on its hind quarters in the same 
manner. It was not much larger than a field-mouse, 
but the tail was longer in proportion than even that of 
a kangaroo, and terminated in a hairy brush about two 
inches long. 



It is probable that as the country becomes better 
known, Australia will not be foimd deficient in animals 
which though numerous in other parts of the world, 
have not yet been discovered there, and are said not to 
exist in that extensive continent. 
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EARLY RISING. 



It is related that King George the TJiird, who made the 
cause of longevity a subject of investigation, procured two 

Sersons, each considerably above a hundred years of age to 
ance in his presence. lie then requested them to relate to 
hun their modes of living, that he might draw from them 
if possible, some clue to tiie causes of their vigorous old a.i»e! 
The one had been a shepherd, remarkably temperate and 
circumspect in his diet and regimen ; the other, a hedger 
had been noted for his irregularity, exposure, and mtcmpe-' 
ranee. The monarch could draw no inference, to guide his 
inquiries, from such diflPerent modes of life, terminating in 
the same result; but, on further inquiry, he learned that 
both men were alike distinguished by a tranquil easiness of 
temper, active habits, and early iusino. 

The hardest rain only wets the body, but the hard word 
cuts the heart. — Lover. 



What is there of an exciting nature in the common events 
of life, and the usual course and uniformity of nature? 
Very little. However wonderous the works of the creation 
may be, habit has so accustomed us to behold them, that 
th^ are familiar to our eyes ; thev become matter of fact, 
and science has taught us to comprehend the nature of many 
phenomena, which might otherwise have appeared incredible. 
But when we seek for an unattainable object, however falla- 
cious its attraction may be, the mind is roused to energetic 
action. In our vain pursuits of ideal perfection, the mind 
may be compared to a focus in which our burning thoughts 
are concentrated until we are consumed by disappointment. 

False doctrines and fallacious opinions, need alf the aid of 
imagination's vivid colours to di4:iiise their real form with 
a goodly outside. We may in general conclude that enthu- 
siasts are at first deceived themselves, to become in turn 
deceivers. Seldom does man display sufficient humility to 
admit that he has erred in his favourite doctrines, and now 
much less will he be disposed to confess his deviation from 
rectitude, when imposture becomes the source of wealth, 
and power and hypocrisy a trade. 

It is, however, fortunate that errors generally assist the 
developement of truth. The progress of 3ie Christian faitli, 
was materially forwarded by the absurdities and fiillaeies of 
all other relieions ; and Helvetius has truly observed, that 
if we could for a moment doubt the truth of Christianity, 
its divine origin would be proved by its having survived tfie 
horrors of popery. False theories led Columbus to correct 
geographic conclusions, and Galileo's discoveries overthrew 
his own former theories. — Millinoen. 
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CANOVA AND HIS WORKS. 

in- 

At the period of Canova's arrival at Rome, painting 
and sculpture were at a yery low ebb. The spirit ci 
improvement which had begun to distinguish the age, in 
other respects, had not yet extended its influence to these 
arts. Canova was received in the most gracious man- 
ner by the Venetian ambassador, and entertained in his 
palace. This statement is supported by the letters of 
Canova himself and by those of the younger FaHer; so 
that the accounts which have appeared of his distress, 
and of the neglect which he suffered on his first arrival at 
Rome, are not to be received as correct. The ambassador 
at that time was the Cavaliere Zuliani, an enlightened and 
generous protector of the arts. Wishing to jucu^ for him- 
self of the merits of the sculptor, he sent for the model of 
Dasdalus and Icairus; and mvited the most celebrated 
artists and connoisseurs to inspect a new work of art. 
Canova accompanied these individuals into the apart- 
ment where stood his last performance; and previously 
to its examination, was introduced to them as the author 
of the work. The company stood around the group 
surveying it with strict scrutiny; and for some time 
maintained a profound silence. The style was so differ- 
ent from that of existing art, that each seemed reluctant 
to venture an opinion on its merits. At length Hamil- 
ton the painter advanced, and cordially embraced the 
trembling artist, congratulating him on his work, and 
advising him to prosecute the course he had so evidently 
pursued of constantly referring to nature, and in addi- 
tion, to pay assiduous attention to the works of anti- 
quity. 

The merits of the young sculptor were now fully 
acknowledged, and his patron Zuliani soon gave him an 
opportunity of commencing what he had long desired, 
a group on some heroic subject. The material was 
ordered by the ambassador, and the subject was left tx> the 
judgment of the artist. Canova selected that of The- 
seus vanquishing the Minotaur, and a mass of statuary 
marble, value 300 crowns (about 63/. sterling), soon 
arrived, and filled Canova mth delight. His letters of 
this period are fiill of the praises of the ambassador and 
admiration of the beautiAil marble on which he was 
about to work. Canova laboured with great diligence 
but with secrecy at this important task, in an apartment 
of the Venetian palace to which no one was permitted 
to have access. His ostensible emplo3nnent was a 
statue of Apollo, about half the natural size, which on 
its completion was exposed to public inspection at the 
same time with one of the best works of Angelini, who 
was then ranked among the best sculptors of Italy. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, which might have 
been expected to operate unfavourably for our younff 
sculptor, his performance was very much admired and 
even compared with the Minerva of Angelini in a man- 
ner unfavourable to the latter. Meanwhile the secret 
labours of Canova approached their termination, and 
his Theseus in all its beauty was to surprise the 
people of Rome. The ambassador gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the most distinguished characters in that 
city, and while they were engaged in disputes concerning 
a model of the head of Theseus, which had been pur- 
posely left in the reception room, — some maintaining 
that it represented one personage, some another, but all 
agreeing that the cast must hoYe been taken from a 
work of Grecian sculpture — Zuliana exclaimed, " Comci 
let us terminate these disputes by g^ing to see the origi- 
nal." All were astonished, and eagerly followed to the 
spot where Canova's Theseus, victorious over his cruel 
foe, was placed in the most advantageous light. Pleasure 
and astonishment pervaded the whole assembly, and the 
work was unanimously pronounced to be the most perfect 
which Rome had beheld for ages. Canova was after- 
wards heard to say that death itself could scarcely be 



more terrible thah the mental sufferings he endured, 
while the earlier of these oeeurenees was passing. 

We must not omit to state that the application of 
Canova's early patron to the Venetian government was 
snccessftil in procuring for him a pension of 300 ducats, 
limited to a term of three years, that he might in Rome 
perfect himself in his pronssion and reflect honour on 
the republic This pension, though of great importance 
to the sculptor, did not much exceed 60(. sterling per 
aiBMim* 

Canova was now selected to erect a monument id 
honour of Clement XIV., but hesitated to undertake the 
work on account of this pension, which he considered as 
placing his time and occupations under the disposal of 
the republic He therefore repaired to Venice and laid 
the suDJect before his patrons, who generously left hina 
to direct his application to whatever subjects he deemed 
most conducive to his future improvement and welfare. 
Canova now permanently established himself at Rome ; 
but the ambassador Zuliani, having been recalled by the 
senate, in order to become Plenipotentiary to the Otto- 
man Porte, the Venetian pakoe was no longer open to 
our artist, and he therefore opened a studio in the Strada 
Bahbuino, 

Canova was in his twenty-fifth year when he thus 
took up hb abode in Rome; and was decidedly the most 
accomplished artist of the day. He now began to be 
exposed to the hostility and misrepresentations of envious 
rivals ; — some were envious of the applause bestowed on 
his Theseus,— others were jealous at his good fortune in 
obtaining the monument on which he was now employed, 
— ^while both classes feared the effect his rising nme 
might have on their fortunes. Though these circum- 
stances could not fiiil to wound the feeling^s of one 
endued with Canova's sensibility, yet his modesty of 
deportment, and dislike of retaiation carried him 
through the trial. Praise or blame failed to injure the 
tone of his mind. ''To praise,** he used to say, ''what 
can I answer; to the censures of well-wishers, I must 
listen in silence; for, if Vronff, their feelings would be 
hurt by telling them sor-4f correct, I endeavour to 
profit by their remarks.** When urged to refute some 
injurious remarks which had been made on his works, 
in some of the literary journals, he replied, "My works 
are before the public, and that public has every right to 
judge them; but, for my own part, my resolution is not 
to reply to any critical observation whatsoever, otherwise, 
than by exertmg eveiy effort to do better.** Two years 
were passed by Canova in arranging the design and 
composing the models for the tomb of Gan^B^anelU 
(Clement XIV.), and two years more in the exeeution. 
His labours were most exhausting, for at that time he 
could not afford to avail himself (^ the services of others. 
This long expected worit was exposed to the public 
in 1787, and was found sufficient, of itself to establish 
die fiune of Canova, as the greatest artist of modem 
times. 

Canova*6 professional engagements now muktplied 
rapidly. Numerous productions of minor importance 
employed his leisure, while his principal attention was 
bestowed on another monument, which he was com- 
missioned to execute, to the memory of Ressonico, 
Clement XII., to be placed in St. Peter's. This beauti- 
ful production occupied five years of diligent study, 
and it is worth while to mention, as a proof of Canova's 
careful method of working, that the two lions repre- 
sented in the monument were not finished without long 
and repeated observation of the forms and habits m 
the living animals. Wherever lions were to be seen, 
Canova constantly visited them at all hours, to ascertain 
their natural expresssion in different states of action and 
repose, of ferocity or gentleness ; and one of the keepers 
was even paid to bring information, lest any favourable 
occasion should pass unimproved. One of the most 
faultless and classical of Cfanoya's works was a statue 
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of Psyclie, 6X6cuted about tliis time, and designed as a 
present to the Ambassador Zuliani, who died while the 
statue was on its way to Venice. This celebrated figure 
afterwards became the property of Napoleon, by whom 
it was presented to the queen ox Bavaria. 

Two different groups of Cupid and Psyche also occu- 
pied the talents of our artist, and by these and other 
proofs of genius his name and reputation became widely 
extended. He received a flattering invitation from the 
Russian court, pressing his removal to St. Petersburgh, 
which offer he graterally declined. A monument to 
Admiral Emo, ^ Venice, was the next important work 
in which Canova was engaged, and afterwards the much 
admired group of the parting of Venus and Adonis. 
The revolution throughout Europe now checked for a 
time the progress of the fine arts, and compelled Canova 
to seek a retreat from scenes which so much excited his 
abhorrence, in the quiet of his own native village of 
Possagno. There he remained a year, and occupied him- 
self cmefly in painting. 

Soon after his return to Rome, appeared the Persew 
of Canova. It was a grand and classical production, and 
was called "II Consolatore" (the consoler), because it ap- 
peared at a lime when Rome was mourning the plunder of 
her galleries and museums. In 1802 Canova presented to 
Italy the celebrated group of Creugcts and DamoxenuSf 
which was, like the Perseus, purchased by the papal 
government and placed in the Vatican. Among Canova's 
heroic compositions, we must likewise mention his statues 
of Paris; of Palamede; the combat of Theseus with the 
Centaur; the Hector and Ajax; and the Hercules and 
Lychas; which last was considered the most terrible 
conception of Canova's mind. The varied excellence of 
these performances cannot be here dwelt upon, though 
each deserves particular notice. Yet, highly as we may 
esteem Canova's attempts at the grand and terrihle, it 
appears evident that his chief excellence consisted in the 
faithful representation of graceful and elegant subjects. 
Hence, his fnvourite subjects were those of youth and 
beauty : and hence the fame which resulted from his pro- 
duction of the Cupid and Ptyche, the Hehe^ the Dancing 
yjifmphsj and above all, the Graces. When Italy was 
stripped of its most valuable sculptures, Florence was 
deprived of its celebrated ** Venus de Medicis," and 
Canova was engaged to supply a successor. Having 
St pulated that the statue to be produced should not oc- 
cupy the vacant pedestal of the absent goddess, or be 
considered as a presumptuous attempt to comr that sub- 
lime production, he undertook the work. The Venus 
of Canova is elegantly conceived, and has a noble ex- 
pression; but represents the woman rather than the 
goddess. His VenuB Victorious afforded him greater 
satisfaction. This was a statue, the head of which was a 
portrait of P&olina Buonaparte, Princess Borghese, whose 
fine style of countenance harmonized admirably with the 
ideal figure. The Awakened Nymph was of a some- 
what similar character, and was purchased by his late 
majesty, George the Fourth. 

We nave not been able to arrange these performances 
of our artist precisely according to chronolog^csd order, 
but we must now return to the year 1802 when Canova, 
at the request of the First Consul, repaired to Paris, and 
carefully modelled from life the bust of Napoleon. On 
this occasion he was entertiuned with mimificence, and 
various honours were conferred upon him. Inducements 
were also held out to tempt him to take up his residence 
in Paris ; but the prospect of the most flattering distinct 
tions could not wean him from his beloved Italy. 
He also disliked French taste: " They are not inspired," 
he would say, <<with genuine love of art: it is merely a 
love of display." Highly interesting conversations 
passed between Napoleon and Canova, during the stay 
of the latter m Pans. The humanity of Canova's dis- 
position made him a decided lover of peaoe, and he 
took every opportunity of declaring Ms true sentiments. 



Buonaparte, who delighted in the conversation of men 
of genius, often listened with calmness and attention to 
his views, but when these went near to implicate his own 
actions, he would exclaim, " Come, citizen Canova, par- 
late senza tema," (How! citizen Canova, you speak 
without fear.) "Parlo da nom sincero," (I speak without 
flattery,) was the laconic reply. By the particular desire 
-of Napoleon, he examined the Mus6e of the Louvre 
that he might suggest any improvements in the arrange- 
ment of those treasures of which other collections had 
been despoiled. Being then asked by the consul if he 
did no't think them judiciously arranged, he answered, 
"They were certainly better placed in Italy." The bust 
of Napoleon was a noble performance, and faithfully 
represented the features of tnat remarkable man, though 
as years passed, the increasing obesity of the emperor 
diminished the likeness. It is now in the possession of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Of the funeral monuments executed by Canova, one of 
the grandest, most solemn and imposing, was the monu- 
ment of the Arch-Duchess Maria Christina, daughter 
of Maria Theresa, and wife of Prince Albert of Saxony. 
It is placed in the church of the Augustines at Vienna, 
and consists of nine figures, a lion, and medallion, all of 
the natural size. The groundwork is a pyramid of 
grayish marble on a plain square basement, from which 
two steps lead to a doorway in the centre of the tomb. 
A train of mourners is approaching this doorway. FtV- 
tue, a young female of afflicted, yet digpiified mien, 
accompanied by two young virgins, is carrying in an urn 
the ashes of tne deceased. Then follows Beneficence 
supporting an aged and infirm old man, behind whom is 
a child in the attitude of prayer. Opposite to these is 
the genius of Saxony, resting on a couchant lion, and 
mournfully regarding the train. Above, Felicihf with 
an attendant dierub is transporting to heaven the por- 
trait of the princess. 

In the more simple class of sepulchral marbles, one 
of the most pathetic is the grand relievo on the tomb 
for the daughter of the Mardiese di Santa Croce. 
This voung lady was cut off by sudden illness on tiie 
very day appointed for her marriage. The way in which 
Canova treated the death scene, and the unutterable woe 
expressed in the countenance of the afflicted mother, was 
so touching that numbers were surprised into tears at 
the sight, and a lady who had suffered a similar loss 
actually fainted away on beholding it. 

In 1815, when it pleased the Allied Powers to restore 
to Italy the treasures of art of which she had been 
despoiled, Canova was entrusted with the superintend- 
ence of their removal, and as soon as this important 
commission was completed, he set out on a visit to the 
British metropolis. Here he received the most brilliant 
welcome from the Prinee Regent, and from the nobility 
and men of talent. Canova always spoke with great 
satisfaction of this visit, and his friends considered his 
reception in England as the highest in his long list of 
honours. 

On his return to Rome the titie of Marquis of Ischia 
was conferred on him, with a pension of 3000 crowns 
per annum. This elevation in rank was received by 
Canova with his accustomed simplicity and modesty. He 
attributed every vicissitude in his own lot, as well as in 
that of others, solely to the dispensations of an all-wise 
and good Providence. His mind appeared to become 
more and more susceptible of serious impressions, and 
he now proposed gratuitously to exercise his skill on a 
colossal statue of Religion, The model filled Italy with 
admiration, bat owing to a disagreement among cardi- 
nals and princes as to the site it was to occupy, the 
obstacles opposed to it caused him to relinquish the 
work. Canova's income arising from his new dignity 
was appropriated by him entirely to benevolent purposes. 
He patronized poor artists, relieved distress, and dealt 
his bounty liberally among the peasants of his native 
^ 654—2 
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Tillage, Possagno. In 1819 he repaired to that spot, 
and gave the necessary directions for th« erection of i 
beautiful church at his own expense, and every succeed- 
ing autumn repeated his visit. In the intervals between 
these visits he still continued his labours, and by over- 
exertion at this period is supposed to have hastened his 
end. The winter of 1821-22 witnessed a more than 
ordinary amount of* labour. Visiting Naples in con- 
nexion with his equestrian statue of Ferdinand, the 
reigning sovereign, that climate which had always proved 
uncongenial to him, increased a slight illness from which 
he was suffering. He partially recovered on his xetum 
to Rome, and on the succeeding autumn set out for 
Possagno. This joumev appeared to increase his malady ; 
and on leaving that village to return to Rome, he was 
unable to proceed farther than Venice, where, at the 
house of his friend Francesconi, he breathed his last. 
His perfect calmness and resignation prevented his 
frien(& from seeing his real danger. He appeared ab- 
sorbed in meditation, and spoke Tittle. Thus when his 
friends were admiring the radiant and sublime expression 
of his countenance, lie died on the morning of Sunday, 
the 1 3th of October, 1 822. He was buried at Possagno 
with great solemnity, and the news of his decease was 
received throughout Europe with demonstrations of 



THE PORCUPINE, 

Ifystric cristata. 



sorrow. 



A wiflv Christian will think on rain when the sun shineth, 
and remember sunshine when dark rainy clouds gather 
over him. 

Dr. Malkin, formerly master of the Grammar School at 
Bury, in Suflblk, has, in a Fathef'i Memoirs of his ChUd^ 
related &cts so astonishing of his son, thaL though some 
allowance must be made for the partiality of a parent, they 
famish abundant evidence of extraordinary and precocious 
talent. 

Thomas Williams Malkin was two years old before he 
bnean to talk, but he was familiar with the alphabet almost 
half a year sooner. Before he could articulate, when a 
letter was named, he immediately pointed to it with his 
finger. From the time that he was two years old, when the 
acquisition of speech seemed to put him in possession of all 
the instruments necessary to the attainment of knowledge, 
he immediately l>egan to read, spell, and write, with a 
rapidity tliat would scarcely be credited by any but those 
who were witnesses of its reality. Before he was three 
years old he had taught himself to make letters, first in 
imitation of print, and afterwards of handwriting, and that 
without any instruction, for he was left to follow his own 
course in pursuits of this nature. On his birth-day, when 
lie had attained the age of three years, he wrote a letter to 
Ms mother in pencil, and a few months afterwards addressed 
others to some of his relatives. At four, he had learned the 
Greek alphabet, and made such progress in Latin as to 
write an exercise every day, with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. Before he had reached his fifth year he not only 
read English with perfect fluency, "but," says his fitther, 
<^ understood it with critical precision." He hod acquired a 
happy art of copying maps with neatness and accuracy : he 
had dso made conies from some of Raphael's heads, so much 
in unison witli tne style and sentiment of the originals, as 
to induce good judges to predict that if he were to pursue 
the arts as a profession, he would one day raiJc among the 
most distinguished of their votaries. 
\ In his seventh year he wrote fitbles, and made one or two 
respectable attempts at poetical composition : but the most 
singular instance of a tertile imagination, united with the 
power of making all he met wiUi in books or conversation 
nis own, is yet to be noticed. This was the idea of an 
imaginary country, called Allestone, which was so strongly 
in^pressed on his mind as to enable him to furnish an intel- 
ligible and lively description. Of this delightful country 
he considered himself as king. He had formed the plan of 
vmting its history, detached parts of which he had actually 
executed. He drew a map of tlus country, giving names 
of his own invention to the principal mountains, rivers, 
cities, sea-ports, villages, and trading towns. This was one 
of the last efforts of his genius, for liiis youthful prodigy of 
learning died before he had completed the seventh year of 
his age. 
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Variotjsly modified as are the substances which form 
the covering of animals, yet they may in general be 
referred to three primitive types, t.^., hair, feathers, and 
scales. We are therefore somewhat surprised to find a 
covering of a perfectly distinct nature, possessed by a 
tribe of animals, small in number, and unimportant in 
their position and character. The Porcupine, hedge- 
hog, and a few other animals, though not particularly 
exposed beyond others to hostile attacks, or of a nature 
to make aggressions on the animals around them, are 
yet provided with formidable weapons, in the thick 
and bristling spines with which they are covered, and 
which present an impregnable barrier to their enemies. 

The Porcupine belongs to the order rodentich or 
gnawers, of which we have lately given several examples, 
in the squirrel, dormouse, &c. It has long been naturalized 
to the south of Europe, whither, as Agricola informs us, 
it was brought either from Africa or India. It differs, 
from the Porcupine now seen in Africa, only in having* 
the spines rather shorter and less powerful. The Euro- 
pean variety is found chiefly in the kingdom of Naples, 
and in the southern part of the Roman states. It is one 
of the largest animals of the Roman states. It is one of 
the largest animals of the rodentia order, measuring from 
the nose to the tail nearly three feet. 

It has a dull, heavy, and somewhat unpleasant i^pear- 
ance ; the eyes are extremely small, the nostrils thick, 
and the muzzle obtuse. Beside the spines, the body is 
provided with two sorts of hair, one long and bristly, 
the other curly suid woolly. The head and neck are 
furnished with the long and bristly kind of hair, and the 
animal has thepower of erecting it, in the same way as 
the spines. These latter constitute most formickble 
weapons ; they are th^ largest and strongest on the sides 
of the animal ; and have tne structure of the shafts of 
feathers, covered with enamel, and tapering to a sharp, 
hard, and fine point. The belief that Porcupines have 
the power of darting their spines against those who 
attack them, is altogether unfounded. 

The habits of the Porcupine are peaceable and retired. 
It avoids populous parts, and chooses some solitary spot, 
where the soil is dry and stony, and exposed to the 
south-east or south, for the formation of its burrow. 
The short muscular limbs, and powerful claws of the 
porcupine, are well adapted for making the necessary 
excavation. This is generally very deep, and has two or 
three outlets. In this retreat it hybemates during the 
colder months, but does not fall into so deep a lethargy 
as some of the other genera. On the first fine day of 
spring, it may be found awake again, and in search of 
food. Ito extreme timidity causes it to remain in its 
burrow during the day-time, and the time for procuring 
its food is, therefore, from evening twilight till sunrise. 
As darkness approaches, it cautiously draws near to the 
principal entrance of the burrow, and looks around to 
see that all is safe; nor will it venture itself entirely out- 
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Bide wlule there is any reason to apprehend danger. 
When, in the search after food, it meets with an un- 
expected attack, it always endeavours to regain its bur- 
row; but if this is impossible, it turns away its head, and 
presents its side, where, as we have said, the spines are 
strongest. It has likewise the power of rolling itself up into 
a ball, in the manner of the ,hedge-hog, and thus present- 
ing to its adversary an uninterrupted surface of spears. 
Notwithstanding the anxiety which it always evinces to 
keep its head from injury, uiere are few animals that can 
bite harder, or inflict more deep and dangerous wounds. 
The power of its teeth may be observed in its efforts to 
esc^ipe when kept in confinement. The thickest and 
liardest boards soon yield to its constant gnawing, and 
even strong iron wire is insufficient to keep it; the cage, 
'therefore, is generally lined with sheet-iron. 

The senses of the Porcupine %ppear to be, with the 
exception of smell, extremely obtuse : the ears are but 
little developed, the eyes small, and the tongue but little 
extensible. The food of this animal consists of roots, 
fruits, and tender leaves. Thunberg states, that its 
usual food, near the Cape, is the root of a beautiful 
plant called Calla JSthiapicch which grows even in the 
ditches^ about the gardens; but he ad(b that it will fre- 
quently deign to put up with cabbages and other 
v^etables, and sometimes c-ommits great depredations 
in those gardens. 

The ordinary powers of inferior animals, are in general 
wholly insufficient to avail against the spines of the 
Porcupine: it has, therefore, in fact, few enemies to fear 
but man, who esteeming the flesh of this animal as good 
and agreeable to the palate, frequently hunts, or seeks 
it out for the gratification of his appetite. Porcupines 
are commonly brought to the markets at Rome and sold 
for food. Tney are eaten roasted by the Brazilians, the 
Brazil variety being generally fat, and its flesh white. 
The negroes of Goinea make great use of them, and they 
are also used as food at the Cape. The method of 
taking them is often as follows. The breach by which 
this depredator enters gardens is first discovered; a 
musket is then loaded, cocked, and placed opposite to 
the breach. To the trigger of this musket a string is 
tied, and led along the barrel to the muzzle, yrhere a 
carrot or turnip is fixed. The porcupine, by taking this 
bait, pulls the trigger and is shot. 

Porcupines, properly so called, are distributed through 
India, Southern Tartary, Persia, Palestine, the south of 
Europe, and all parts of Africa. They are called Hys- 
iriXi by the Grc^s and the ancient Italians ; Istricef by 
the modem Italians; Porc^piCf by the French; and 
StacheUchwein, Doiiuchweiny and Porcopick, by the 
Germans; all these names arising from their harsh 
bristly hairs, like those of the hog. The specific name 
eristata, (tufted, crested, Lat.,) was given by Linnaous, 
on account of a sort of mane on the neck and back of 
this species. 

The Canada Porcupine, (JEfystrix dorsata of Linnseus, 
and Urson of Buffbn,) is a very sluggish animal, with 
remarkably long hair, and short spines ; the latter are 
scarcely discoverable through the hair, except on the 
head, crupper, and tail. They are, however, strong and 
sharp, and are said to be so formed, as to appear when 
magnified as if barbed at the tip with numerous reversed 
points or prickles. Like the spines of the common por- 
cupine they are but slightly attached to the skin, and 
can be loosened with great ease : the animal is so far 
aware of this circumstance, that when annoyed or dis- 
turbed it will sometimes brush against the legs of the 
offending party, and leave several of the spines sticking 
in the skin. These spines often prove fatal to wolves 
and dogs in the countries where this animal abounds. 

Their points, (says Dr. Richardson,} which are pretty 
shaip, have no sooner insinuated themselves into the skin of ' 
an assailant, than thev gradually bury themselves and 
travel onwards nntU they cause death by wounding some 



vital organ. These spines, which are detached from the 
porcupine by the slightest touch, and probably by the will 
of the animal, soon fill the mouths of the dogs who worry 
it, and unless the Indian women carefully pick them out, 
seldom fail to kill them. 

The larger kinds of snake are great enemies to the 
porcupines ; but at the same time destroy themselves by 
this prickly kind of food. The snake seizes the porcu- 
pine by the head, and sucks it in ; the quills which were 
flattened down while the body Wias going in, afterwards 
become erect and kill it. An enormous snake has been 
found dead with the quills of the porcupine sticking 
through his body. 

The haunts of the Canada Porcupine are easily dis- 
coverable by the appearance of the trees in the vicinity, 
the bark of which is its favourite food. It feeds on the 
bark of several of the fir tribe, and on the buds of 
various kinds of willow; it is said also to be fond of 
sweet apples and young maize, which it eats in a sitting 
posture, holding the food to its mouth with the fore-paws. 
It makes its retreat under the roots of trees, and sleeps a 
great deal. It has been observed to dislike being wetted; 
but the vicinity of water is requisite to it, since it drinks 
freely in summer, and when streams are no longer acces- 
sible it swallows the snow. 

The flesh of this animal is said to taste like that of 
the pig; it is relished by the American Indians, but soon 
becomes exceedingly distasteful to Europeans. The fur 
is likewise used; being first deprived of the spines, which 
are employed by the women as pins. . They are also 
dyed of various bright colours, and worked into belts, 
shoes, shot-pouches, &c« 

The Prehensile-tailed Porcupine, or Couendon, (Ht/s- 
iris prehensilis of Linnaeus,) is distinguished by its 
long, tapering, and pointed tail, one half of which, as 
well as the whole of the body, is covered with spines. 
It is a native of many pai'ts of South America, and is 
formed for living in trees. It is a sluggish animal, and 
appears to bear a close resemblance to the Canada Por- 
cupine, living in woods, sleeping by day, and feeding on 
fruits and bw-k by night.' It climbs trees by means of 
its prehensile tail and of its claws, but is observed to use 
the former chiefly in descending. When on the ground 
the motions of this animal are awkward, and it appears 
quite out of its element, but when hunger rouses it to 
action it seeks for sustenance in trees, and climbs with 
some degree of activity. The cry of the Prehensile 
Porcupine is said to resemble that of a sow; and in 
defending itself from its enemies, it uses its spiny 
covering in the same manner, and with similar effect to 
that of the species before described. 



Thb practice of a bad man is contradicted by the voice of 
his own heart. When he has committed a fiiult it declares 
to him that he might have chosen a contrary part : when he 
has done a virtuous action it inspires emotions of joy which 
render him conscious that he b a free agent. This voice 
within is anterior to all reasoning, and as inci^able of being 
invalidated as any other consciousness. — F. 



ON AUTOMATON FIGURES. 
2. 

In a former article, we have described several singular 
machines which the ingenuity of mechanists had devised, 
by which the actions of living creatures were more or 
less imitated. We proceed to speak of others, in which 
the human figure and movements were the object of 
imitation. 

Whether or not it be true, as is stated, that Daedalus 
made a statue, which, if not detained, would run away, is 
not easy now to determine ; we will therefore proceed to 
later dates. More than one Androides has been con- 
structed, in which the figure wrote and drew. The 
figure was placed at a table, with a pen or pencil in its 
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hand, and pap^r before it. The spectator waa desired to 
dictate anj word at pleasure, which was instantly written 
down by the androiaes in a fair and legible hand. But 
in such a case, there is a certain degree of cheating 
employed; for there is an assistant behind a partition 
near the €gure: the assistant can hear the question 
asked, and puts in action some machinery of levers, &c., 
connected with the hand of the figure, by which the 
words are written down. Still, there is something much 
more elaborate in this, than in the deception called the 
Invisible Girl, the. nature of which was described in the 
Saturday Magazine, vol. 1., p. 61. 

Some years ago, Mr. Collinson, in a letter which he 
wrote to Dr. Hutton, after describing some very in- 
genious automata constructod by M. Droz, of Neufchatel, 
says : — 

Permit me to speak o£ another automaton of Droz'sy which 
several years since he exhibited in England, and which, 
from my personal acquaintance, I had a commodious oppor- 
tunity of particularly examining. It was the figure of a 
inan, I think the size of life. It held in its hana a metal 
style ^pencil), a card of Dutoh velluni being laid under it. 
A spnng was touched, which released the internal dock- 
work from its stop, when the figure immediately began to 
draw. M. Droz, • nappening once to be sent for in a great 
hurr^ to wait upon some considerable personage at the west 
end of the town, left me in possession of the keys which 
opened the recesses of all his machinery. He opened the 
drawing-master himself, wound it up, explained its leading 
parts, and taugiit me how to make it obey my requirings, 
as it had obeyed his own : Droa then went away. After the 
fint card was finished, (i,e,^ after the first drawing was 
finished,) the fig^ure restea. I put a second, and so on, to 
five separate ca^s, all different subjects ; but ^e or six was 
the extent of its delineating powers. The first card con- 
tained, I mav truly say, elegant portraits and likenesses of 
the king and queen, facing each other ; and it was curious 
to observe with what precision the figure lifted up his pencQ, 
in the transition of it from one point of the draft to another, 
without making the least slur wnatever ; for instance, in pass- 
ing from the forehead to the eye, nose, and chin, or from the 
waving curh of the hair to the car, &c. I have the avda 
now by me. 

It is evident from this description) that the drawingrg 
Were made by a strictly automatic figure, without the 
aid of a concealed associate. 

A still better figure, of a somewhat simihir kind, was 
afterwards constructed by Maillardet. This was the 
figure of a bov, kneeling on one knee, and holding a 
pencil in his liand, with which he executed not only 
writings, but also drawings of great excellence. When 
the figure began to work, an attendant dipped the pencil 
in ink, and l^d the paper on a brass teblet) which was 
adjusted to a proper position. On touching a spring, the 
figure began to write, and when the line was finished, the 
fs were crossed and the fs dotted by distinct movements 
of its pencil. In this way it executed four beautifril 
specimens of writing, in French and English^ each con- 
sisting of several lines. It also drew tmree landscapes^ 
which, with the writing, occupied about an hour. 

The same mechanist constructed an automatic sooth- 
sayer, which gave answers to questions asked. He held 
a wand in one hand, and a book in the other. The 
questions were engraved on oval medallions. When a 
spectator put one of these into an open drawer, situated 
near the figure, it instantly closed with a spring. The 
figure then rose, bowed, drew circles with his wand, and 
consulted his book. Having spent some time in appa- 
rent study, he lifted his wand, and striking with it the 
wall above his head, two folding doors flew open, and dis- 
played an inscription denoting the answer to the ques- 
tion. Should the drawer be empty when ^hut, the 
soothsayer rose, consulted his book, shook his head, and 
sat down again: the doors did not fiy open. If tw^o 
medallions were put in together, an answer was given 
to the lower one. It was, we believe, undoubted, that 
this exhibition was strictly automatic, — ^that no concealed 
confederate was at work. 



Some besutifttl imitalioiui of musical performers hare 
been constructed. The most celebrated was Veuican- 
son's flute player. This was exhibited at Paris jnu 
about a century ago. It consisted of a figure capabk 
of playing sevenl airs on the German flute, with a pre- 
cision and delicacy nearly equal to that displ&yed bj a 
livinff performer. The ngure was about five feet and i 
half high, and was situated on a fragment of rock fixed 
upon a square pedestal, four feet and a half hi^h^ br | 
three and a half broad. Vaucanson, with a candonr \ 
that does tot often distinguuh inventors of this kind 
published a work in which every part of the machinery 
was minutely described. Tlie machinery consisted 
of a series of bellows, pipes, levers, cranks, wheels, 
springs, &c., of such extreme complication, that any 
attempt to describe it here would be tedious and use- 
less. We will merely say that the flute was a bond/ide 
one, that wind was propelled into the embouchure or 
mouth hole from the lips of the figure, and that the 
finger holes of the flute were covered by the fingers of 
the figure in exact accordance with the changes in the 
notes desired to be produced. The machine, altogether 
was so scientific, that it excited the admiration of philo* 
sophers, even more than of mere lovers of the marvel- 
lous. 

The' same individual afterwards constructed a pipe and 
tabor player. This was a figure mounted on a pedestal, and 
dressed like a shepherd, and was capable of playing about 
twenty minuets, country dances and other tunes, on a pipe 
and tabor. These were instrumente better known among 
the pastoral tribes of bygone days, than by the present age. 
The tabor was a kind of tambourine, struck not with the 
hand, but with a sticL The pipe was a kind of flageolet 
with only three finger-holes, so that one hand only is 
required to play it. Its simplicity, however, is accompa- 
nied by a circumstance which renders the autx>matic per* 
formance of it a matter of extreme difficulty; for aa there 
are only three finger holes, a large share of the diversity 
of tones produced is effected by varying the intensity of 
the breatn or air blown into the instrument. This is 
difficult to effect by machinerv, consequently Vaucanson's 
pipe and tabor player gained almost as much admiration 
as his flute-player. 

About thirty years ago, Maillardet exhibited an auto- 
maton piano-forte player. This was an elegant female 
fig^e, seated at a piano^forte, on which she played 
eighteen tunes. Besides the execution of the music, 
which was produced by the actual pressure of her fingers 
on the keys, all her movements were elegant, graceful, and 
almost life-like. Before beginnmg a tune, she made a 
gentle inclination with her head to the auditors: her 
bosom heaved ; and her eyes followed the motion of her 
fingers over the finger-board. The hands played the 
natural notes, and the feet played the flats and sharps by 
means of pedals. This machine was strictly automatic, 
for when once wound up, it would continue playing for 
an hour; and the principal part of the machinery 
employed was freely laid open for inspection. 

The latest automatic musician with which we are 
acquainted, is one constructed by Maelzel, the inventor 
of the metronome, or time-beating instrument. This 
automaton, as described in the Journal d^s Modes, was 
as follows: — From a tent M. Maelzel led out a fine 
manly-looking martial figure, in the uniform of a trum- 
peter of the Austrian dragoons. After the figure had 
been pressed on the left shoulder, it played not only the 
Austrian cavalry march, and all the signals for the 
manoeuvres of the army, but also a march, and an 
allegro by Weigl. After this, the dress of the figure 
was completely changed into that of a French trum- 
peter of the guard. It then began to play the French 
cavalry march, also all the sigrals of the French cavalry 
manoeuvres, as well as a march by Dussek, and an alle- 
gro by Pleyel. The sound of the trumpet was said to be 
pure, and more agreeable than even the ablest munciaa 
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could produce from that instrument, because t4e breath 
of a man gives the inside of the trumpet a moisture 
which is prejudicial to the purity of the tone. 

This same Maelzel was the inventor of several instru- 
ments, of which inferior imitations are seen in the 
JLoodon streets at the present day; that is, a machine in 
which imitations of a great number of musical instru- 
ments are combined. In one which Maelzel exhibited 
at Vienna, pieces of Turkish music were produced, as if 
played by a band of flutes, pipes, cymbals, triangle, 
double drum, and four trumpets. The trumpet sound 
watf admirable. It was produced from real trumpets, 
blown by a blast of air within the machine. A double 
bellows furnished the wind, and a wheel, acted on by a 
wei^^ht, set the whole in motion* The modem instru- 
ment to which we have alluded is a kind of hand organ, 
with a feeble imitation of two or three other instru- 
ments. 

The most difficult automata destined to produce sound. 
are those which imitate speech. A thorough anatomical 
examination of the organs of voice is necessary to suc- 
ceed in ^se attempts. M. Kempelen, of Hungary, and 
in our own day Mr. Willis, of Cambridge, have shown 
that it is possible to produce instruments capable of 
imitating the sounds of the human voice. But we are 
not aware how far a strictly automatic speaking figure 
has been produced; yet it is said that a machine con- 
structed by Kempelen was able to utter these words and 
sentences : — opera^ — cuironomy^ — Coneiantinapley^ 
Votu itee mon amif^e vaui aitne de tout mon ecBur, — 
Leopoldue Seeundusy — Ramanum imperator temper 
Augtutue. In our own day the subject has been taken 
up by Professor Wbeatstone, who exhibited a speaking 
automaton at the Dublin meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of science. In consequence of 
the recent and important discoveries respecting the 
mechanism of the human voice, it will not be hazarding 
too much to say with Sir David Brewster, that <' before 
another century is completed, a talking and a singing 
machine will be numbered among the conquests of 
science." 

The last automaton whieh we can find room to 
describe, is a rope-dancer, exhibited in London some 
years ago. This was a little figure, a few inches high, 
seated on a slender steel rod, which he grasped with both 
hands. When a spring was touched, the figure descended) 
but still hung suspended by the hands. After several 
oscillattcms, the tumbling begai, wbieh consisted in 
assuming a great variety <$ attitudes,«-^8ometimes closing 
the feet and hands together, and swinging with great 
velocity around the rod« During the tumbUng, a musical 
instrument played by means of other parts of the machi- 
nery. After going through all the evolutions, the figure 
rose up, seated itself on the rod, and bowed to the Spec* 
tators. An elegant and beautiful automaton of this de- 
scription is now shown at the Gallery of Practical 
Science. 

We hope the reader will not entert^un the idea that 
many of these details are too magical to be true. The 
magic employed is a very extensive knowledge of mechar 
nical details, an intimate examination of the manner in 
which sounds are produced by air passing through pipes, 
and very likely, the attractive force of magnetism. All 
these are, in one way or other, employed in the production 
of the startling effects here detailed. 



ON THE MANUFACTURE OF GLUE. 

The preparation of this useful article forms a curious 
and important branch of national industry. The chief 
use of glue is for binding or cementing^ pieces of wood 
together, as practised by the carpenter and cabinet-maker, 
in which trades very large^ quantities are constantly 
employed. 
Glue (which is nothing more than gelatine in a dry 



state) is obtained from the hides, hoofs, and horns of ani 
mals; the refuse of the leather-dresser, and the offal of 
the slaughter-house; ears of oxen, calves, sheep; parings 
of parchment, old gloves; and, in short, animal skin auJ 
(by a late improvement) bones, are all employed for 
making glue. 

The first process in this manufacture is to free the 
materials from dirt, blood, and other matters which do 
not afford glue. For this purpose they are steeped in 
lime and water, and then placed in baskets, and rinsed by 
the action of a stream of water. They are then re- 
moved to a sloping surface, and allowed to drun, and 
whatever lime remains is deprived of its caustic property 
by the re-absorption of carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere, since the presence of lime would prove injurious 
in the subsequent processes. 

The gelatine is removed from the animal matter by 
boiling. This process is effected in a somewhat shallow 
boiler, which is provided with a fidse bottom, pierced 
with holes, and elevated a few inches, thus serving as a 
support to the animal matter, and preventing it from 
burning by the heated bottom of the boiler, 'ftie boiler 
is filled about two-thirds with soft water, and then the 
animal substances are added: these -are piled up above 
the brim of the boiler, because soon after boiling com- 
mences, they sink down below the level of the liquid. 
The contents of the boiler are occasionally stirred up 
and pressed down, while a steady boiling is maintained 
throughout this part of the process. 

As the boiling proceeds, small portions of the gelatine 
are drawn off into egg-shells, when, in the course of a 
few minutes, if the liquid gelatine becomes, by exposure 
to the cool air, a clear mass of jelly, the boiling process 
is complete, — the fire is smothered up, and the contents 
of the boiler left to settle for ten or twenty minutes. 
The stop-cock is then turned, and the gelatine flows into 
a deep vessel, kept hot by being ^surrounded with hot 
water, and thus it remains for several hours, during 
which time it deposits any solid impurities. It is then 
drawn off into eongeading boxes, and prepared aa we shall 
soon explain. 

The undissolved matter in the boiler is treated with 
boiling water a second, and even a third time, and the 
above process continued until nothing more can be ex- 
tracted. The subsequent solutions are ofteu too weak 
to be made into glue, but they are economically used 
with fresh portions of animal matter. 

A clear idea may be formed of this part of the manufac- 
ture by the annexed illustration (fig. 1.), which represents 
a section of three vessels, on different levels. The upper- 
most vessel, which is heated by the waste heat of the 
chimney, supplies the animal matter contained in the 
second vessel with warm water: the third vessel receives 
th« Unuid gelatine, and retains it in a fluid state, while 
the solid impurities are being deposited. 

The gelatine is drawn off from this third vessel into 
buckets, and conveyed to the congealing boxes. These 
boxes are of deal, of a square form, but somewhat nar- 
rower at bottom than at top. The liquid glue is poured 
through funnels, provided with filter-cloths, into the 
boxes until they are entirely filled. This process is 
conducted In a very cool and dry apartment, paved with 
stone, and kept very clean, so that any glue which may 
be spilt may be recovered. In twelve or eighteen hours 
the liquid glue becomes sufficiently firm for the next pro- 
cess, which is performed in an upper story, furnished 
with venti ating windows, so as to admit air on all sides. 
The boxes are inverted on a moistened table, so that the 
cake of jelly may not adhere to it: this cake is cut into 
horizontal layers, by means of a brass wire, stretched in 
a frame, and is guided by rulers, so disposed as to regu- 
late the thickness of the cake of glue. The slices thus 
formed are carefully lifted off, and placed on nets 
stretched in wooden frames. As these frames are fiU^^J 
they are placed over each other, with m interval of about 
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three inches between every two frames, so that the air 
may have free access. Each frame is so arranged as to 
slide* in and out like a drawer, to allow the cakes to be 
turned, which is done two or three times every day. 

An experienced writer on manufactures thus observes, 
concemiiig this port of the process : — : 

The drying of the glue is the most precarious port of the 
manuibcture. The least disturbance of the weather may 
injure the flue during the two or three first days of its ex- 
posure. Snould the temperature of the air rise considerably, 
the gelatine may turn so soft as to become unshanely, and 
even to run through tlie meshes upon the pieces below, or it 
may get attached to the strings and surround them, so as 
not to be separable without plunging the net into boiling 
water. If frost supervene, the water may freeze. Mid form 
numerous cracks in the cakes. Such pieces must immedi- 
ately be re-melted and re-formed. A slight fog even produces 
upon glue newly exposed a serious deterioration, the damp 
condensed upon its surface occasioning a general mouldiness. 
A thunderstorm sometimes destroys the coagulating power 
in the whole laminie at once^ or causes the glue to turn on 
tiie nets, in the language of the manufiicturer. A wind too 
dry or too hot may cause it to dry so quickly as to prevent 
it from contracting to its proper size, without numerous 
cracks and fissures. In this predicament the dosinfi; of all 
the flaps of the windows is the only means of abatmg the 
mischief. On these accounts it is of importance to select 
the most temperate season of the year, such as spring and 
autunm, for tne glue manufacture. 

When the glue is properly dried a gloss is imparted to 
each cake, by dipping it in hot water, and passing over it 
a brush, also wetted with hot water. The cokes are 
then placed on a hurdle, dried in the stove-room, or in 



the open air, if the weather be sufficiently dry anci 'warm 
It is then packed in casks for sale. 

A few years ago Mr. Yardley, of Camberwell, ol>taiiied 
a patent for manufacturing glue from bones, o£ whieli 
nearly one-half the weight consists of solid gelatine* 

In this patent process the bones are thorougiilr ; 
cleansed by being washed in water and lime for tlixee (n* 
four days : they are then placed in the globular y easel, caDed 
an extractor 9 of which the aimexed cut (fig. 2) is a sectioo. 
The aperture through which the bones pass into tlie Tea- I 
sel is at a, which aperture is closed by screwingr up aa 
internal plftte tightly against the interior surfiu^ of the 
vessel. The extractor turns upon a horizontal axis, con- 
sisting of a strong tube, which at the centre of the 
vessel proceeds downwards, and conveys steam below 
the grating upon which the bones rest. Steam, of the 
pressure of about fifteen pounds on the square inch, ii 
admitted from a boiler, by turning the cock by and passing 
along the tube, which is furnished with a safety-valve at 
V, it passes to the bottom of the extractor, then rises up 
through the gpratinff and amonffst the bones, and expels 
all the air from the vessel, through a stop-co6k at /, 
which being closed the extractor soon becomes charged 
with steam. The extractor is moved slowly round by 
means of the wheel-work at tp, to shift the position d[ 
the bones, and allow the steam to act more perfectly. 
When at rest, a quantity of the fluid glue collects at the 
bottom of the vessel, and is drawn off at the cock r. 
The steam continues to act upon the bones for about an 
hour before the liquid gelatine is drawn off. After every 
drawing off the steam is admitted, and the process con- 
tinued as before. The gelatine is collected in an eva- 
porating vessel, and heated until sulSciently thick to 
solidify when cold: it is then prepared in the usual 
manner. 

It has been found by experiment that when two cylin- 
ders of dry ash, one mch and a half hi diameter, were 
glued togetoer, and after twenty-four hours torn asunder, 
a force of 1260 pounds was required to produce the 
separation, thus making the force of adhesion equal to 
715 pounds per square inch. Another experiment made 
the force of adhesion to equal 4000 pounds on the square 
inch. 

A delicate kind of glue is prepared by gently boiling 
shreds of parchment in water, in the proportion of one 
pound of parchment to six quarts of water, until it be 
reduced to one quart. It is then strained and boiled to 
the consistence of glue. Isinglass glue is best prepaied 
by gently heating diat substance in spirit. 



Fig. a. 
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MOUNT OSS A. 



MOUNT OSSA, &c., IN THE PROVINCE OF 
TRIKHALA. 

The foregoing sketch represents a view of Mount Ossa, 
in Greece, with the village of Baba, leading to the town 
of Ampelachia, and standing on the river Salympria, in 
the vale of Tempe. All these are in the province of 
Trikhala, in European Turkey. As the present aspect 
and condition of these spots, so celebrated in ancient 
history and poetry, must be generally interesting to the 
lover of literature, we propose to say a few words about 
the mountain, — ^the town, — ^the river, — and the vale. 

Mount Ossa is in that part of Greece which has all 
along borne the name of Thessaly, though now included 
in one of the Turkish provinces. This mountain was 
once the residence of the Centaurs, of whom we have 
given an account in the 511th number of this work. 
Mount Ossa was formerly joined to Mount Olympus, 
but Hercules, according to ancient story, separated them, 
and made between them the celebrated yalley of Temp^. 
This separation of the two mountains was probably 
effected by an earthquake, which happened about 1900 
years before the Christian era. Ossa and Olympus, 
reUon and Pindus, are famed in ancient fable, as being 
the mountains which the giants, in their wars against 
the gods, heaped up, one on the other, to scale the 
heavens with more facility. Mount Ossa is said to con- 
tain a coarse bluish-gray marble, with veins of a finer 
quality. The mountain-ranges of this country are 
represented as affording to the traveller the appearance 
of walls, separating one district from the otb^^. 

Vol. XVIII. 



The town of Ampelachia, which is described as hang- 
ing upon the sides of Mount Ossa, is supposed to be the 
ancient Atracia, which was built by Atrax, an early king 
of Thessaly. This town was once so famous in all the 
country round, that " Atracian " and " Thessalian " were 
synonymous terms. The town now contains about four 
hundred houses; and Dr. Holland says of it: — . 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the various groups 
of buildings which compose it. Rising out of the thick 
foliage of woods, overhanging the deep ravines of the moun- 
tain, their open galleries and projecting roofs render the 
effect of situation still more singular and imposing to the 
eye. The oak, olive, and cypress spread over the broken 
surface oii which the town stands, and. intermix with the 
foliage of vineyards ; while the loftier ridges of the moun- 
tain, receding tow)urds the south, are covered with long rows 
of pines. A few of the houses are built and furnished in 
the European manner. 

The town of Ampelachia, which is south-west of the 
Turkish village of Baba, is arrived at from this latter 
place by an irregular cork-screw road, in some places 
cut in the rock, and in others carried along the channel 
of mountain-torrents. Mount Ossa, with the fore- 
named town and village, is south of the river, which flows 
eastward, while Mount Olympus is northward of the 
stream. The same respectable authority which we, 
have before quoted informs us that Ampelachia is in- 
teresting, not only for the scenery which surrounds it, 
but for the kind manners of its inhabitants. They are 
nearly all Greeks, and though the seat of their habitation 
is in a spot comparatively secluded and remote, they have 
been noted for many years for the extent of their com- 
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mercial undertakings, and for a character of active intel- 
ligence and enterpriae, which hai procured tliem a high 
repute among the different commnnitiea of modem 
Greece. Most of the merchants of Ampelachia have 
visited or resided in the principal commercial cities of the 
Continent, and established connexions there, the extent 
and success of which are manifested in the wealth mkny 
of them have acquired. They are chiefly connected 
with Grermony, but they also trade with Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and other mercantile places of the Levant. 

The commerce of Ampelachia is founded in manufac- 
ture, and the population of the place is actively enga^ged 
in the various processes of making and dyetng cotton 
thread, the staple commodity of the country. This it like- 
wise the general employment pursued in tne other towns 
and villages of this district Most of the cotton rrown on 
the plains of Thessaly is brought hither for the use of 
the manufacturers. It is calculated that the town of 
Ampelachia furnishes annually about three thousand 
bales of dyed cotton thread, each bale being reckoned at 
250 lbs. Of this quantitj nearly the whole is trans- 
mitted by land-carriage to Germany, — a traffic which is 
well regulated, and carried on with much activity by the 
Ampelachian merchants. The inhabitants of this town 
have likewise acquired much respect by their general 
cultivation of mind, and by the aids they have afforded 
to the literature of their country. There is also a con- 
siderable Greek school here, which is said to be in a 
flourishing state. 

The river now called Safympria^ but in ancient times 
the Peneu4f is formed by the confluence of two streams, 
which flow down from the mountains of Pindus, and 
unite at the Khan of Malakossi, near the site of the 
ancient ^ginium. The course of tliis river is eastward, 
and it falls into the Gulf of Saloniki*. It is said that 
the Peneus anciently inundated the plains of Thesaaly, 
till the earthauake separated the mountains Ossa and 
Olympus, and formea the beautiful vale of Temp6, 
where the waters formerly stagnated. The laurel wan 
once abundant on the banks of this river. The valley 
of the Peneus, throughout its whole course, is extremely 
picturesque and interesting, but some of the most extra- 
ordinary scenery which it presents is that of the rocks 
of Meteora, already described. No. 530. 

The valley of Temp6 was, with the poets of old times, 
the beau ideal of a rural and voluptuous retirement. It 
is described by them as the most delightful spot on the 
face of the earth. Here were to be found-— 

Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride 

Of meads, and streams tliat through the valley glides 

And shady groves, tliat easy sleep invite, 

And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 

Here were verdant walks, which the warbling of birds 
rendered more pleasant^ and romantic, and which the 
ffods often honoured with their presence. If this were 
happiness, well might the poet continue bis aspirations, 
and wish to be transported to this land of *' Drowsy- 
head." 

My next desire is, void of care and strife^ 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life — 

A country cottage, near a crystal flood, 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 

Borne god conduct me to the sacred shades^ 

Where bacchanals are sung by Spartan maids^ 

Or lift me high to Ilfcnius' hilly crown, 

Or in the plahis of Temp^ lay me down. 

Or lead me to some solitaiy place^ 

And cover my retreat from human race f. 

With the race of the poets it came to pass, in process 
of time, that all valleys, plains, and woody glens, that 
were pleasant, either for their situation or the- mildness 
of their climate, were called by the name of Temp^ It 

* See No. 580 of this work. At p. 139, col 1, line 10, for "transmitted," 
read '' traosinuted." 
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is, however, probable that the vale of Temp6 vms ce7e- 
brated by poets who had never seen it, and the imagina- 
tion, therefore, amplified its excellencies. Temp^ pro- 
perly so called, consists of a celebrated pass or defile 
between Mounts Ossa and Olympus. This pass is fiTr> 
or six miles in length, and is best described in the -words 
of Dr. Clarke:— 

The Peneus occupies the whole of the valley from side to 
side, with the exception only of the narrow pass afforded bv 
the old paved causeway of the military way, which extends 
along tlie right bank of the river. Fragments of the Atra- 
cian marble appeared in different parts of this puvement : 
to aflbrd space for it, even tlie solid rocks were cut ax^-aj 
from the side of the Peneus. Here the scenery possesst^ 
the utmost grandeur. The precipices consist of naked per- 
pendicular rocks, risinff to a prodigious height, so that the 
spectator can scai-cely oehold them from below without gid- 
mness. Livy's description, therefore, in addition to its in- 
trinsic granJeur, has ail the majesty of troth. The various 
colours which adorn the surfaces of these rocks can only be 
expressed by painting ; and how beautiful would the effect 
be if these masses were faithfully delineated in all their dis- 
tinct or blended hues, of ashen gray, and green, and white, 
and ochreous red, and brown, and black, and yellow ! Such 
description by the pen suggests no distinct image to the 
mind. Upon their utmost peaks, both to the ri^ht and left, 
we saw the ruins of an ancient forti'ess, once uie bulwark 
of the defile, whose walls were made to traverse the preci- 
pices in a surprising manner, auite down to the road. The 
clifft are so perpendicular, ana the goige is so narrow, that 
it would be absolutely impossible for an army to paaa while 
the strait was guarded by these fortifications. 

Clarke describes this defile as resembling the pass of 
Killicrankie, in Scotland, and that of Dovedale, in Der- 
byshire, but upon a much grander scale. When Neptune, 
according to one of the fables, opened this outlet for the 
river, by striking the mountains wi^ his trident, — or 
when the earthquake or other convulsion of nature 
occurredr-^Olympus and Ossa were separated from each 
other, and so formed this vast cleft, at the bottom of 
which the Peneus obtains its outlet. That a sea, once 
covering the whole of Thessaly, was drained by the 
opening of this chasm, is not only evident from the posi- 
tion of the strata on either side, but the fact has been 
regularly handed down by tradition, thus forming a theme 
of poetical allusion, if not an authentic piece of history. 

In the opinion of Dr. Holknd, the scenery of Tem*p6 
is correctly represented, on a smaller scale, by St, Vin- 
cent's Rocks, near Bristol. The Peneus, as it ^ows 
through the defile, is not much wider than the Avon, 
and the ehannel between the cliffs is of similar contracted 
dimensions; but the cliffs of the Thessalian mountains 
are loftier and more precipitous, towering in some places 
to six or eight hundred feet above the river, and pro- 
jecttng their vast masses with the greatest abruptness 
over the hollow below. 

Where the surface renders it possible, the summits and 
ledges of the rocks are for the most part covei-ed with small 
wood, chiefly oak, with the arbutus and other shrubs. On 
the banks of the river, wheraver there is a small interval 
between the water and the cliffs, it is covered with the rich 
and widely-spreading foliage of the plane, the oak, and other 
forest trees, which in these situations have attained a re- 
markable size, and in various places extend their shade far 
over the channel of the stream. The ivy, winding round 
many of them, may bring to the mind of the traveller the 
beautiful and accurate description of ^Han, who has done 
more justice to the scenery ot Tempe than any other writer 
of antiquity* 

The village of Baba stands at the western extremity 
of the defile, which would therefore be at the left hand 
of the picture. In conclusion, we must remark that the 
topography of these ancient Greek regions is not even 
now well understood, and is often laid down with little 
certainty of correctness. 
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ICEBERGS. 



The term Iceberg, written Ysherg by the Dutch, signi- 
fies ice-mountain. It is commonly applied to the 
glaciers of Greenland, Spitzbergen, and other Arctic 
countries; but is as often extended to the krge peaks, 
mountains, or islets of ice, that are found floating in 
the sea. The first, or fixed bergs, are prodigious 
lodgments of ice, which occur in valleys ai^oining the 
coast of the Polar seas. The largest iceberg of this 
description, seen by Captain Scoresby, is that a little to 
the northward of Horn Sound, which occupies eleven 
miles in length of the sea coast. It rises precipitously 
from the sea 402 feet high, and extends backwards towards 
the summit of the mountain, to about four times that 
elevation. Its surface forms a noble inclined plane 
o£ smooth snow, and has a beautiful appearance; but 
the lower parts, in the latter end of every summer, 
present a bare surface of ice. The front surnce of ice- 
bergs, generally, is glistening and uneven. Wherever 
a part has been recently broken off, the fresh fracture is 
of a beautiful greenish-blue colour, approaching to 
emerald green; but such parts as have been long 
exposed to the atmosphere, are of a greenish-gray 
colour, and from a distance have the appearance of cliffs 
of whitish marble. These icebergs are wholly produced 
from rain or snow, the period of their foundation, or 
first stratum, being frozen, being nearly coeval with 
the land on which they are lodged: the subsequent 
increase is produced by the congelation of the sleet of 
summer or autumn, ^and of the snow accumulated io 
winter, which, being partly dissolved by the tummer 
flun, becomes consolidated, and, on the decline of the 
Bummer heat, frozen into a new layer of ice« This 
yearly increase continues until the mass becomes moan- 
tainous, and rises to the elevation of the surrounding diffa^ 
The melting of the snow, which is afterwards deposited 
on these enormoos blocks, likirwise contributes to their 
growth, and by fitting up the crevices renders the 
whole solid* Where such a mass has risen Io the 
height of 1000 or 2000 feet, the accumulated weight, 
assisted by the action of the- ocean at its base, plunges it 
into the sea^ and it is driven southward by the winds and 
currents, and known to mariners under the name of ice- 
berg; and from its cavities the whdera fill thor eadcg 
with pure fresh water. 

icebergs occur in laany places in the Arelie and 
Antarctic regions: in Hudson's Strait, Davia*B Strait, 
and Baffin's Bay, they are firvquently of astonishing 
magnitude. Ellis describes them as sometimes occurring 
6i 500 ot 600 yards thidcness« Frobisher saw one ice- 
berg which he judged to be ** near fburseore fathoms 
above water." Captain Middleton saw bergs thnse or 
foui^ miles in dreumAirenee, lOO ftithomt nnder wAter, 
and ii fifth or sixth part above. Captain Roes observed 
multitudes of icebergs in Davis's Strait and Baffin's 
Bay: at one time, neaf Waygate, or Hare Island, he s W 
700 icebergs, some of them of prodigions site and et- 
traordinary form. One berg is described by Captain 
Ross as being 40 feet high, and 1000 feet long; another 
85 feet high, and 1200 f^et in circumference; another 
325 feet high, and 1200 feet long: another aground in 
150 fathoms water, and sevefal together aground in 250 
fathoms ; one berg, of which the dimensions were given in 
by Captain Parry, had nine ungual sides, was aground 
in 60 fathoms, and measured 41 69 yards lon^, d689 
vards broad, and 51 feet high. The weight of this ice* 
berg, taken at somewhat smaller dimensions, was esti- 
mated at 1,292)397,673 tons. One of the largest bergs 
represented in Captain Ross's Journal^ is penorated in 
an arched form, beneath which some of the crew disem- 
barked on the ice. 

Floating icebergs are seen in greater number in 
Baffin's Bay than elsewhere in the Arctic regions. 
Thence they constantly make their way southward, down 
Davis's Strait, and are scattered abroad in the Atlantic. 



They also occasionally crowd the banks of Newfound- 
land, " btjond which," says Captain Scoresby, " they 
are sometimes conveyed, by the operation of the 
southerly under-current, as low as latitude 40° north, 
and even lower, a distance of at least 2000 miles from 
the place of their origin." 

Icebergs are fre<juently of fantastic shapes, but their 
most general form is witn one high perpendicular sidci 
the opposite side very low, and the intermediate surface 
sloping gradually. Some have regular flat surfaces, but 
they have most commonly diflerent acute summits. 
Some, as that figured by Captain Ross, are perforated, 
or contain caverns, or clefts and cracks in the most 
elevated parts, so as to resemble distinct spires On 
some bergs there are hollows, or pools, in which snow 
or water accumulates; others are smooth and naked; 
their sides being sometimes filled with small holes as 
regular as if formed by art. The base of floating ice» 
berffs is commonly larger in extent than their upper 
surface. 

Hence, (sa^ Scoresby,) the proportion of ice appeariiy 
above water, is seldom less in elevation than one-seventa 
of the whole thickness; and, ^hen the summit is conical, 
or of the steeple form, the elevation above water is fre* 
quently one-fourth of the whole depth of the bergs. The 
waves break against them in a high sea, and in a swell 
they make a tremendous noise in rising and fiilling; and 
they rip up and diride fields of ice of great thickness. 
The breaking up of icebergs is usually caused by the heat 
of the sun, or a temperate atmosphere : they tlien become 
hollow and fragile ; laige pieces break ofi^ and fall into the 
sea with an astounding crash. This is technically termed 
calving : the icebeig loses its equilibrium, sometimes turns 
on one side, and occasionally is inverted. The sea is thereby 
put into commotion ; fields of ice in the vicinity aie broken 
Viy; the waves extend, and the noise is heard to the 
distance of several miles; and sometimes the rolling motion 
of the berg not ceasing, other pieces evt loosened and 
detached, until the whole mass falls asunder, like a wreck. 

The general colour of icebergs ha« been referred to; 
but their appearance varies with their solidity and di««i 
tance, and their mixture with earth, gp*avel, or sand. 
The state of the atmosphere also affects their appear- 
ance : they glisten in the sun*s rays, and even at night 
are disoernible at a distance, by their nat^iral eflulgenoei 
andf in foggy weather, by a peculiar blackness in the 
atmosphere. Captain Ross tells us that it is hardly 
possible to imagine anything more exquisite than the 
variety of tints which icebergs display : by night, as well 
as by day, they glitter with a vrvidness of colour beyond 
the power of art to represent. While the white por- 
tions have the brilliancy of silver, their colours are aa 
various and splendid as those of die rainbow. By these 
means the danger of icebergs to the navigator is much 
diminished I but it is still requisite to be on tbe watdi 
for them. They sometimes occur in extensive chains, 
in which vessels get involved in the night, during 
storms, when fatal accidents occur. Ships are not un- 
frequently moored to bergs ; but if the latter be over- 
tumed« or, while floating in a tide-way, their base be 
arrested by the ground, they fall with the noise of thun* 
der, and crueh whatever objects they encounter in their 
descent. '* Thus have vessels been often staved by the 
fall of their icy moorings; while smaller objects, such 
as boats, have been repeatedly overwhelmed, even at a 
considerable distance, by the vast waves occasioned by 
such events." Again, in the temperate season, when 
the bergs become fragile, and are struck for the mooring 
anchor, they split asunder, and the masses bury boats 
and men. ^ The awfhl efiect produced by a solid mass, 
many thousands, or even millions, of tons in weight, 
changing its 8ituatiox\ with the velocity of a fallinff 
body, whereby its aspiring summit is in a moment buried 
in the ocean, can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed.'' 

Captain Scoresby concUides that most of the ice- 
monntaitisj or icebergs, that occur in the Arctie uigione, 
^ 555—2 
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are derived from the land icebergs, or glaciers, and 
are consequently the product of snow or rain-water. The 
same writer also allows that some icebergs may be 
formed in coves and bays in the polar countries; and 
these, having their bed in the ocean, must be partly the 
product of sea-water, and partly that of snow and rain- 
water. From the evidence of a Russian voyager of the 
last century, there is reason to infer that some icebergs 
have their origin in the wide expanse of the ocean; and 
he describes a continent, so to speak, of mountainous 
ice existing, and probably increasing in the ocean, at a 
distance of between 300 and 400 miles from any known 
land. 

The buoyancy of icebergs is referable to the consi- 
derable increase of bulk which water undergoes in con- 
gelation; ice being, bulk for bulk, lighter than water. 
This buoyancy produces remarkable effects, not only 
floats the icebergs, but with them heavy bodies, as 
strata of earth and stone, and beds of rock of great 
thickness, which are thus transported from the moun- 
tainous shores of high latitudes to the bottom of distant 
seas, where the ice is dissolved. Such ice-islands, before 
they are melted, have been known to drift from Baffin's 
Bay to the Azores, and from the South Pole to the 
neighbourhood of the Cape. 

Icebergs not unfrequently ground on reefs or shal- 
lows, and thus remain stationary for some years. Fa- 
bricius and Crautz mention two immense icebergs having 
grounded and remained in South-east Bay for several 
years. From their vast size they were named by the 
Uutch, Amsterdam and Haarlem. 



To prolong my days I will neither ask the elixir of life from 
the alchemist, nor multiplied prescrintions from the phjr- 
sician. A severe regimen tends to abridge life, and multi- 
plied privations give a sadness to the spirit, more noxious 
than tne prescribed remedies are salutary. Besides, what is 
physical, without moral life ; that is to say, without improve- 
ment and enjoyment? — Flint. 

CHILDRBir AND STORT-TBLLEES OF N1.FLB8. 

Thr streets of Naples are characterized by extraordinarjr 
stur and bustle. One of the most interesting features of this 
scene is the great number of very younff children, who are 
already of use to their parents. lou see little boys and girls 
as busily employed as their elders ; one is the bearer of his 
fether's breakfast to the fields ; another carries a pick-axe 
or spade, which you would hardly think him strong enough 
to lUt. Another drives an ass, with vegetables, to market ; 
and yon may often see a little creature standing on a chair, 
grinding a knife^ while another, still younger, turns the 
wheel. 

In the city are eonserwxtorii, or schools, opened for chil- 
dren of bolJi sexes, where they are educated, fed, and taught 
some handicraft. Some are in the nature of workhouses, 
and employ a multitude of indigent persons, while others 
are devoted entirely to children, educated principally for 
music. The latter institutions have produced many of the 
great performers and masters of the art, who have figured 
m the churches or on the stages of the different capitals of 
Europe for the last century. 

An amusement almost peculiar to Naples is that afforded 
by story-tellers, or, as tiiey are called, the improvisatori, M. 
Sass, a recent traveller, says:— "These men are seen sur- 
rounded by audiences •f the lower classes. They have a 
square nlace railed in, with a few planks for seats. Some 
sit,— others stand, — end numbers be on the ground ; but all 
evince profoimd attention. One man relates stories of his 
own invention, at times convulsing his hearers with laugh- 
ter, and at others drawing the tears of sensibility from their 
eyes. Farther on is one who recites from Anosto, Tasso, 
or other Italian poets; and often, after reading a passage, 
he puts the book imder his arm, and proceeds to an expla- 
nat&n, with very appropriate action und gesture. The voice 
and manner of the improvisatore, — ^the interest excited in 
the audience,— every one appearing fearful of breathing, 
lest they should lose a part, or interrupt the story, — ^the 
beautiful groups in which they are accidentally ranged, 
combine to mme it a most interesting sight to a stranger." 



RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS. 
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In rain Mcb earth he tries, the doon ne haired 
Impregnable, iMfr is the covert safe; 
He pants tat purer air. Hark ! what load ahouts 
Be^echo through the groyea ! he breaks awa j ; 
ShrUl horns proclaim his flight Each straggling hound 
Strains o'er tne lawn to reach the distant pack: 
*Tis triumph all and joj, Sombbtxllb. 




THE COMMON FOX, {Vulpe$ VulffCUrU.) 

Throughout the habitable regions of the earth, we find 
that, as the empire of civilized man gradually extends, 
predatory animals are proportionably reduced in number, 
until in particular countries or districts the most formid- 
able species become completely extinct. Thus, that 
ancient marauder the wolf, formerly so much the object 
of dread and superstition throughout our land, has been 
extirpated from it, though lie is still roaming at large on 
many parts of the Continent. But while this is the case 
with such animals as have proved themselves inimical to 
the safety of the human race, it is not so with the Fox, 
whose propensities, however rapacious, are exercised only 
on creatures lower in the scale of existence than itself. 
This animal is permitted to remain amongst us for the 
sake of the sport which it affords; its depredations are 
tolerated, and pains are even taken to keep up the 
supply of the species. 

In no other country of the world is the hunting of the 
fox pursued with the same zeal and success as in 
England. It is a favourite diversion with all ranks of 
people, and is greatly lauded by its advocates as a means 
of keeping up i\ie hardihood of the English character, as 
well as of promoting a kindly feeling between the seve- 
ral classes meeting together on such occasions. The 
breed of horses, it is also said, wotdd soon degrcnerate, 
were the stimulus removed which now induces persons 
to go to the expense, trouble, and risk of rearing horses 
for the chase. Whether this be the case or not, the 
enthusiasm with which this sport is followed is very re- 
markable, and is by no means confined to the actual mem- 
bers of the hunt. It is amusing to witness the excite- 
ment which pervades a village in the hunting districts 
when the inhabitants become aware of the approach of 
the hounds. Old people seem to regain a portion of 
their juvenile feelings, and may be seen hastening with 
unwonted activity to view ihe sport; labouring men for- 
get their usual measured pace, and appear as if impelled 
towards the scene of action 'by some irresistible impulse; 
others necessarily confined to their tasks, shcTw by their 
eager looks that they would willingly throw aside the 
implements of husbandry and join the chase ; light and 
active persons frequently follow the hounds on foot, and 
traverse the country for miles with a degree of speed 
and ardour unknown to them at other times ; all indeed 
is bustle and excitement, and ill fares the work, domestic 
or of the field, when reynard chooses to lead Uie hunts- 
men and the hounds in the vicinity of a village. 
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The pleasurable excitement connected with this diver- 
sion is doubtless greatly enhanced by the sagacity and 
and wiliness of the animial pursued, and by the innumer- 
able stratagems which it employs to elude the menaced 
ruin. The history of the fox is full of interest, and 
will repay us for the attention we may be disposed to give 
to the subject. 

The family to which our common fox belongs is gene- 
rally considered as only a variety of the extensive genus 
CTanis, which comprises dogs, wolves, and jackals. Nor 
is the organisation of the fox very different from that of 
the dog. The number of toes on the fore and hind-feet, 
and the number and position of the incisor, canine, and 
cheek teeth correspond in each, though the teeth of 
the fox are sharper and better fitted to inflict a mortal 
Tvound at a single bite, without mangling its prey, than 
those of the dog. There are, however, some remarkable 
dififerences between the animals, as there arc also between 
the fox, and all other members of the same family. The 
pupil of the eye in the fox, if observed during the day, 
or under the influence of a strong light, is seen to close 
in a vertical direction, instead of contracting equally in 
the form of a circle, and, therefore, as in the case of the 
cat, the faculty of vision can be exercised with a very 
small proportion of light. Yet is the animal by no 
means deficient in sight, even when exposed to the noon- 
tide glare; as those who have followed in his track can 
abundantly testify. Another point of difference is in the 
shape of the muzzle, which in the fox is much more 
elongated and pointed than in others of the same family. 
The 4ail is also longer, more bushy, and more thickly 
covered with fur ; Sie skin is altogether covered with 
closer and finer fur, and is in some varieties of great 
beauty and high value. 

The habits of the fox are more distinct than its 
organisation from those of other animals of the canine 
species. The form of the eye enables it to see prey 
when above it, and thus the perches of pheasants and 
other gallinaceous birds are assailed by the nocturnal 
marauder. Its predacious habits know no bounds, and 
its stealthy and cautious manner of approaching and of 
securing its prey enables it to commit the most destruc- 
tive havoc in the farm-yard, and to carry off its booty 
with impunity. It is peculiar to foxes to be quite 
solitary in their operations, never joining in numbers to 
make common cause against their enemies, and so to 
compensate for the want of individual strength ; but en- 
countering alon^ whatever dangers assail it, and op- 
posing them at first with all the cunning of its sagacious 
nature, and when t^iis fails, with the most desperate and 
unyielding courage, fighting to the last extremity. 

Foxes are common in various parts of the globe, but 
most numerous in temperate and cold climates. There 
is not much difference in their general aspect, except 
such as arises from variety in colour and markings. 
Their means of subsistence vary with the localities in 
which they are found. In some places they are known 
to subsist chiefly on fish, in others they fatten on the 
fruit of the vine; the lesser beasts and birds are, however, 
their principal prey, especially rabbits, game, and domes- 
tic poultry. They perform an essential service in Scot- 
land by destroying the moor mice, which sometimes in- 
crease to such an extent as to destroy the vegetation of 
the moors, to the great loss of the shepherd. At the 
season of the vintage in France and Italy, these animals 
do much damage, and feed on the grapes till they be- 
come fat, and, as it is said, good for eating. Foxes are 
not migratoiy animals in any country, nor do they often 
shift their quarters with the seasons : they are hardy and 
healthy creatures, and it is a rare occurrence to find one 
of their number that has died a natural death. 

The common fox is about a foot high, and from the 
muzzle to the other extremity of the body it averages 
about two feet and a half. I^aw describes it as having 
a broad head, sharp snout, flat forehead ; and a straight 



and bushy tail. The colour is a yellowish red or brown, 
mixed with white or ash-colour on the forehead, shoulders, 
hind-part of the back, and outside of the hind-legs ; the 
lips, cheeks, and throat are white, and a stripe of the 
same colour runs along the under side of the legs; the 
breast and belly are whitish gray; the tips of the 
ears and the feet black; the tail externally reddish- 
yellow, with a black tinge ; internally yellowish- white, 
with the same; the tip of the tail perfectly white. 
According to circumstances the fox kennels either above 
or below the surface of the earth. Where the soil is 
wet and clayey, he finds a retreat in thick bushes or in 
hollows at uie roots of trees ; in drier situations he makes 
an excavation to a convenient depth in the earth, often 
beneath the protection of a high bank where roots of trees, 
&c. prevent the soil from falling in, and also form a 
shelter to his dwelling. He does not always take the 
trouble to make a hole for himself, but gets accommodation 
by dispossessing the badger. Wherever he takes up his 
abode he always provides a number of outlets to give 
means of escape from danger. The young of the fox 
are from three to eight in number, and are produced only 
once in the year, t\e. about the latter end of March. The 
female prepares a bed for them of leaves and hay, and 
manifests the most tender solicitude in their behalf. 
The cautious, prudent character which belongs to her by 
nature, seems entirely lost when she has young ones to 
nurse and protect If she perceives the place of her re- 
treat to be disoovered, she will carry off her cubs one by 
one, till she has put them all in a situation which pro- 
mises greater security. She has even been known to bear 
away a cub when the hounds were out, and thus risk her 
own life in attempting to save that of her offspring. 
The cubs are bom like dogs, covered with hair, and 
having their eyes shut. Their growth .is completed at 
eighteen months, and the period of their natural livfes is 
probably thirteen or fourteen years. 

In the davs of his inexperience (says a modem writer) 
a favourite lure will ensnare tlie fox, but when apprised of 
its nature, the same expedient becomes unavailing. He 
smells the yery iron of the trap, and carefully shuns it. If 
he perceives that the means of ambush are multiplj^g 
around him, he quits his place of residence and retires into 
more secure quarters. Man with all his reasonings and 
machines, requires himself much experience not to be over- 
' reached by this wily quadruped. Ii aU the issues of the 
kennel are beset with snares, the occupant scents and recog- 
nises them, and rather than fall into them, exposes himself 
to the most cruel and protracted privation of food, ^e is 
com^arativelv ignorant and careless of his conduct when no 
war is waged against him ; but when the apprehension of 
pain or death, exhibited under various forms, nas produced 
mtdtiplied sensations, which become fixed in his memory, 
and give rise to comparisons, judgments, and indications, 
he acquires skill, penetration, and cunning. If the impru- 
dence and thoughtlessness of youth frequently make nim 
deviate from the rieht path, the experience of age corrects 
his wanderings, ana teaches him to discriminate true from 
false appearances. 

The skin of the fox we have already spoken of as fur- 
nishing a soft and warm fur. This is much used in 
various parts of Europe, for muffs and for the lining of 
clothes. In the Valais, and the Alpine districts of Swit- 
zerland, great numbers of foxes are taken on this account. 
Vast numbers of skins are likewise imported from New- 
foundland and Hudson's Bay. 

In order to keep up the supply of foxes in this coun- 
try, they are sometimes imported from the Continent, 
but these are said not to show equal sport with our own. 
The waste of foxes is not attributed altogether to the 
hunting which is carried on, but to the prepossession 
against reynard which exists among the owners of exten- 
sive domains, where the preservation of winged game is 
an object of importance. It is affirmed, however, that 
if coverts were provided in ground favourable to the bur- 
rowing of rabbits, the foxes, who prefer rabbits to any 
other food, would supply themselves from this source. 
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without molesting either pheasants, partridges, or hares; 
and this statement is confirmed by facts, for in some 
manors, thus provided with the favourite food of the fox, 
this animal is found with hares and pheasants in equal 
plenty. 

In the night which precedes a fox>hunt the well-known 
business of earth-stopping is performed by persons oon- 
nected with the hunting establishment. This consists in 
stopping up the earths, as they are called, while the foxes 
are absent in search of their prey, so that when they re* 
turn to their lodging, they find themselves shut out. 
Thorn or furze-bushes, intermixed with earth, are used 
to close the entrances to these subterranean dwellings, 
and when the chase is over, the earths are unstopped, 
that the foxes may not be deprived of their natural ken- 
nel, and driven to seek others elsewhere. 

The season of fox-hunting is, or ought to be, now 
nearly at an end. It has been recommended, as a means 
of repairing the scarcity of foxes, that no country be 
hunted later than February. As a further means of sup- 
plying the requirements of the chase, the domestic 
rearing of foxes is frequently resorted to. Some litters 
are procured, carefully removed, and placed in a conve- 
nient apartment, where they are fed, and nourished up 
with milk, wheat, and water, until they are old enough to 
try their strength against weasels, polecats, &c. A ken- 
nel is then prepared for these young foxes, and they are 
forced into it, one by one, and kept there by watching 
and supplying them with sufficient food within the 
entrance. Where rabbits are plentiful the cubs soon 
learn to catch the young ones in the neighbourhood: 
they likewise find plenty of beetles, chaffersT, and worms, 
and if properly managed there is very little doubt of 
their taking to the kennel and remaining there. 

The habits of the fox afford subject for a, much longer 
notice than we can give, but they have been so frequently 
illustrated by anecdotes, or brought under actual obser- 
vation, that to a large proportion of our readers they 
are doubtless sufficiently familiar. While this animal is 
reared and prized by the huntsman, he is unjustly hated 
and despised by many persons, in consequence of the 
natural tendencies which belong to him. We cannot 
join, for instance, in such language as the following, 
where the animal is represented as a thief, conscious of 
the wrong and robbery he is committing, and expecting 
the just vengeance of his pursuers. 

As straggling armies at the trumpet's voice 
Press to their standard, hither all repair,, 
And hurry through the woods, with hasty step. 
Bustling, and full of hope ; now driven on heaps 
They push, they strive ; while from the kennel sneaks 
Tlie conscious villain. See ! he skulks along, 
Sleek at the shepherd's cast, and plump with meals 
Purloined : so thrive the wicked here below ! 
Though high his brush he bear ; though tipt with white 
It gaily shine, yet o'er the snn declined 
Recal the shades of night, the pampered rogue 
Shall rue his fate reveracd, and at his heels 
Behold the just Bvenf^er, swift to seizo 
His forfeit head, and thirsting for his blood. 

Souervillk's Chats, 



It there were no other sign of the perverseness of the mind 
of man, this would be a sufficient one, that about spiritual 
things almost every one is satisfied with himself, and thinks 
himself as wise and as holy as need is, whereas about tem- 
]>oral things nobody is contented with his state and condi- 
tion, but would fain be greater and richer every day. If we 
were really wise we should not be so greedy of temporal 
t'^ings, considering we have as much as nature requires. 
What is beyond the need of nature is a clog to grace. But 
in spiritual things the greatest share we have is the- least of 
wliat an Infinite Being is able and wiling to give. — Ludolf. 



ON CHES& 
V. 

ORIOIK OV THE NAMES OF CHESS-MEN* 

An inquiry into the various mutations which the game 
of chess hais undergone in its passage through different 
nations, affords much curious information. Although 
the nature of the game itself never seems to have beoi 
essentially changed, yet the names and powers of the 
pieces have been subject to much variation : the military 
character of the game has often been lost sight of; and 
it may, in its present state, be typical not so mncb of 
a military community as of a well-regulated sodetj, in 
which we find kings, queens, bishops, knights, and 
peasants* 

The king, the principal piece in the game, has always 
preserved his title; but his consort, the queen, has been 
raised to her present dignity by a series of remarkable 
changes, which can be traced with tolerable exactness. 
The original name for this piece seems to have been the 
Eastern word Phe^^x^ that is, a counsellor, or general of 
an army. It has been supposed that the similarity of 
sound between the words Pherz and Vierge, occasioned 
the introduction of the latter term among the European!: 
but that the extravagant veneration of the times towards' 
the Holy Virgin, caused the term Vierge to be changed 
into Fierce or Fers, the old Norman and English term 
for the queen, and thus the military character of the 
game became at once lost sight of . In an old JLatin 
poem the queen is called Virgo. 

M. Freret, after remarkinj? that among Eastern 
nations the move of this piece is only from square to 
square, observes, that the romantic spirit of the times 
disdained this very contracted motion as too much 
resembling the slavery of the- Asiatic flemales, and con- 
trary to the privileges enjoyed by those in Europe, on 
which account they rendered it as free as possible, by 
making it the most important of all the pieces. But 
this remark does not agree with Mr. Barrington*s inge- 
nious observations. He says: — 

In most of these (the Eastern) governments, the kings 
are rather indolent monarchs, and consequently this piece 
scarcely moves at. all, but is merely to be derended firom 
attacks. The emperor himself being thus indolent, neces- 
sarily requires a minister or general, Who can protect 
his master by vigorous and extensive motkms ssainst distant 
insults, in the most remote parts of the board. The piece 
therefore of the greatest importance) was by the Persians 
styled Pherz or Generaf, Chess hath universally been con- 
sidered as an engagement between two armies, and if the 
piece of the greatest importance is termed the Oeneral^ this 
allusion is properly carried on* 

Mr, Douce remarks: — 

Although the title of aiteen cannot be traced so far back 
as that of Jt^rceAt is of considerable antiquity, as it is to 
be met with in French bianuscripts of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and in the Otsta Rmnanorttm, a collection of stories 
compiled about the beginning of the thirte^th century, 
this piece is called regina. 

About the year 1408, John Lydgate, the monk of 
St. Edmonsbury, wrote a poem which he dedicated to 
the admirers of the game royal at chess, from which the 
following extract is preserved by Dr. Hyde : — - 

To all folkys vertuouse 

That gen til bene, and ameronse, 

Which love the fair pley notable^ . 

Of the chesse, most delytable, 

Whith all her hoole fidl entente^ 

To them this boke y will presente ; 

Where they shall fynde and son anoone 

How that I nat yore agoone. 

Was of a Fers so fortunat, 

Into a corner drive and Maat. 
The last two lines become intelligible if we read them 
thus, "The king was by a fortunate queen (of the ad- 
versary,) driven into a comer of the chess-board and 
check-mated." We introduce the quotation however to 
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show that Mr. Douce is not correct in supposing it '<not 

possible to trace the term^^r^ in the English language 

beyond the time of Chaucer*." But the term queen 

seems to have come into general use by the year 1474, 

when Caxton printed the second edition of his JBook on 

(yhess^ for he describes the queen in the following 

terms s — ^ Thus ought the quene be maad. She ought 

to be a fayr lady, sittyng in a chayer, and crowned with 

a corone on her head, and cladde with a cloth of gold, 

and above furrid with ermjnies." We also find the same 

term continued in the reign of Henry the Seventh, as 

appears from a passage in the Vulgaiia of W. Herman, 

printed at London, 1519. '<We shoulde have II 

kyngis, and II quyens, IIII alfyns, IIII knyghtis, UII 

rokis, and XVI paunys." 

Mr. Madden thinks that from the pieces found in the 
Isle of Lewis f, and also by the set of chess-men belong- 
ing- to Charlemagne, of the eighth, or beginning of the 
ninth, century, the very early appearance of the queen 
on the European chess-boards is proved, and conse- 
quently we must reject the theory which ascribes this 
introduction to the French, from the fancied similarity 
between Fierce, or Fers, and the Persian Pfaerz. That 
it is to the Greeks we should rather *^ ascribe the merit 
or blame of metamorphosing the minister into the queen, 
and, by that means, of introducing so strange an ano* 
roaly as the promotion of a foot-soldier to be a lady." Mr. 
Bamngton also observes, ^ Another impropriety arises 
from the pawn's becoming a queen, when he hath 
reached the last square e( the adversary's camp; as it is 
a suitable reward to the pawn (or foot-soldier) to make 
him a general, if he penetrates so far through the ene- 
my's troops ; but certainly no prowess on his part can 
entitle him to be transformed into a queen." 

Dr. Hyde states, that in Poland and Russia the chess - 
queen is sometimes called the old woman, or nuree. 

The Bishop. Among the Persians and Arabs, the 
original name of this piece was Pil, or Phii, an ele- 
phant; under which form it was represented on the 
eastern chess-board. It appears that the Spaniards 
borrowed the term from the Moors, and with the addi- 
tion of the article al, converted it into al/il, whence it 
became varied by Italian, French, and English writers 
into arfil, alferez, alphilus, af/ino, alphino, al/lere, 
atifin, alfyn, awfyn, and aJphyn* It is quite uncertain 
at what period the bishop first took the place of- the 
elephant. Mr, Madden brings together a number of 
authorities to show that the term bishop was in use so 
early as the eleventh or twelfth century. It was in 
common use in the time of Elizabeth, as appears from 
Rowbotham's PieasQunt and wittie Platfe of the 
Cheasts renewed, I2mo, Ix)ndon, 1562. He says of it, 
'' The Bishoppes some name Alphins, some fooles, and 
some name them princes : other some call them Archers, 
and thei are fashioned accordinge to the wyll of the 
workemen:" and again. Of the bishop, or archei-: "In 
the auncient tyme of the Frenchmen named him Foole, 
which seemeth vnto me an improper name. The Span- 
iardes named him Prince, with some reason ; and some 
name him Archer;" and, of its form among the English, 
he tells us, *^ The Bishoppe is made with a sharpe toppe, 
and cloven in the middest, not muche vnlyke to a 
bishop's myter." 

The French, at a very early period, called this piece 
Fot, an evident corruption of FiU Hence, also, the 
French name for the piece Fou, or the fool, a natural 
perversion of the original, when we consider that, at the 
time it was made, the court fool was a usual attenddht 
on the king and Queen : or, as Mr. Barrington observes, 
" This piece, standing on the sides of the king and 

** Chaucer Uius intzoducet tfa* pidCA in question: 
She Male on me and toke my feen, 
And when I sawe my leers away, 
Alas, I couthe no longer play! 



queen, some wag of the times, from this circumstance, 
styled it The Fool, because anciently royal personages 
were commonly thus attended, from want of other means 
of amusing themselves." 

It is difficult to say why this piece should have been 
named the archer, unless, as Mr. Douce remarks, 
" Archers were formerly the body-guards of monarchs, 
and might have been thought, by some, more proper 
personages in the game of chess than fools, especially if 
they were inclined to give it a military turn." This piece 
has also been called the Secretai-y, The Russians and 
Swedes retain the original appellation of Elephant; the 
Germans call it Laufer, or the Leaper, from the ancient' 
mode of taking over an intervening piece ; and the Poles 
call it P6p, Papa, or Priest. The Icelanders and Danes 
appear always to have called it Biskup, or Bishop. 

The Knight. This piece has been subject to little 
or no variation. It is likely that in early times the 
knight was represented on horseback, and hence the 
piece has often been called the Horse. On the Eu- 
ropean board this piece denoted the nobility; but Dr. 
Hyde states, that among Charlemagne's chess-men it is 
represented under the form of a centaur. From the 
peculiar leap of this piece the Germans call it the 
Springer: the Russians continue to call it the Horse, 



Rblioion is the key-stone of the arch of the moral univeiee. 
On religion are fomided those sublime relations which exist 
between the visible and the invisible world,— those who still 
sojourn here, and ihose who have become citizens of the 
countrv beyond us. It is the poesy of existence, — the^basis 
of all nigh thought and virtuous feeling, of charities and 
morals, — and the very tie of social existence.— F. 



All the generous and tender affections acquire a new charm 
in alliance with religious ideas, in the some manner e^ 
objects, beautiful in themselves, receive a new lustre when 
a pure light is thrown u]^on them. Filial piety becomes 
more touching in those cmldren who pray with tervour for 
the preservation of the life of a mother ; and let a pious 
courage but guide the visitor of the sick, and he becomes 
the angel of consolation, as he visits the abodes of misery. 
Even virtue itself does not receive its celestial impress, 
except in alliance with religious sentiments. — ^F. 



FAITH AND HOPE. 

O Tnou ! who for our fallen race 

Didst lay thy crown of glory by, 
And quit thy heavenly dwelling-place, 

To clothe Thee in mortality; 
By whom our vesture of decay. 

Its frailty and its pains were worn ; 
Who, sinless, of our sinful clay 

The burdens and the giiefs hast borne ; 
Wlio, stainless, bore our giiiity doom, 

Upon the cross to save us bled. 
And who, triumphant from the tomb. 

Captivity hast captive led,^— 
Oh ! teach thy ransomed ones to know 

Thy Icve who diedst to set them free ; 
And bid their torpid spirit glow 

With love, which centres all in Tliee ; 
And come, triumphant Victim ! come, 

1' the brightness of thy holy love. 
And moke this earth our purchased home. 

The image of thy courts above. 
Dimly, O Lord ! our feeble eyes 

The dawning rays of glory see ; 
But brightly shall the morning rise 

Which bids creation bend to Thoe. 
Bise, Sun of Righteousness I and shed 

Thy beams of scorching light abroad; 
That earth may know (her darkness fled) 

Her King in Thee, Incarnate God! 
And oh ! while yet tliy mercy speaks, 

So may the words of love prevail, 
That when the morn of Judgment breaks, 

MoMf may thine appearing hail. 

Ladv F1.0BA Hastinos, 
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COWRIES. 




What can be more wonderful than to yiew nature in all her irregulari- 
ties and sports, in her variety of shells ; such a dilTertmce of colour and 
figure do they form,— flat, concave, long, lunated, drawn round in a circle, 
the orbit cut in two ; some are seen with a rising on the back, same smooth, 
some wrinkled, toothed, striated, the point variously intorted, the mouth 
pointed like a daggmr, folded back, bent inwards! All theae cieattures, and 
many more, furnish at once novelty, elegance, and speculation. While I 
thus contemplated nature she wrought in me a persuasion that I should look 
upon nothing as incredible that related to her. — Flint. 

The great abundance of these very beautiful shells 
has rendered them less esteemed than they deserve to be, 
and has led us to pass them by for the more rare, but 
not less remarkable, specimens of our cabinets. The 
family of molluscs, to which cowries, belong is calledby 
conchologists Cyprceid^s^ and is well known in commerce 
from one of the species being used in many parts of the 
East instead of money. Cowries abound in several parts 
of the Old and New World, but are most numerous, 
and attain the greatest size, in hot climates. They are 
especially abundant in the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and are fished for by a curious process of which 
we shall presently speak. 

Situated directly in the route of ships coming from 
Europe and bound for Ceylon, is an extensive coral chain 
of innumerable isles and reefs, extending fi^m north to 
south for a distance of 466 geographical miles, though 
iu breadth it is not thought to exceed, in any part, 48 
miles. This remarkable barrier of isles, which spreads 
out over so large an extent of the western face of India 
and Ceylon, was one of the earliest discoveries of the 
Portuguese in the Eastern seas, and considering the 
situation it occupies, and the dangers to which it exposes 
those who navigate in its vicinity, has been singularly 
little known and explored until within a short period. 

These islands are called the Maldivas^ or Maldives, the 
word mal in the Malabar language signifying a thousand, 
or an uncountable number, and divoy an island. John 
de Barros tells us, that although there are openings in this 
group, from five to twenty leagues wide, yet in other 
places it is so crowded as to give the idea of a half- 
drowned orchard, the depth of the water in the intervals 
being, however, sufficient for the largest vessel, while the 
space in them is not sufficient for her yards and sails. 

The productions of the Maldive Islands are minutely 
enumerated by the above author, and among them he 
mentions cowry shells as being very abundant and beau- 
tiful. Indeed} the particular kind of shells used as 
money are chiefly found among these islands, and con- 
stitute their principal article of export. They are also 
found in the Philippine Islands, and on the coast of 
Congo. The method of fishing for cowry shells is as 
follows. The branches and leaves of the cocoa-nut (also 
abundant in these islands), are lashed together in bundles 
about the size of a wheat-sheaf, two of which constitute 
what is called a balsa, or float. On these balsas the 
natives take a number of trot lines, with short threads 
attached to them at every five or six inches, to each of 
which a bit of meat is firmly tied as a bait. The shell- 
fish, both cowries and jDther valuable sea species, swallow 
these baits, knot and all, and are hauled up hy the trot- 



line till the balsas have a sufficient load, when they an- 
paddled on shore, and the shells buried in the earth l 
the decomposition of the fish within them is coinpleioi 
They are then thoroughly washed, and are fit for expor- 
ation. Another method is spoken of by some authors 
as that by which cowries are obtained. The fishing il: 
them is said to be the occupation of women, after the 
period of the high tides, who take them in baskets, together 
with a quantity of sand, which is washed out, and th 
shells heaped together on the shores until the fish ok. 
Both methods are probably pursued as occasion offers. 

The value of cowries as currency varies in differei: 
countries. On the coast of Africa, and along the banb 
of the Niger, they are worth from fifty to sixty pounds i 
ton, and in the vicinity of the river just named they form 
the only currency. In England the value of cowries :» 
about twenty pounds the ton. 

The natural history of the cowry is rendered inte- 
resting by the manner in which the shell is forme^l 
and the power possessed by the fish of quitting its 
habitation whenever it becomes inconvenient, and of 
forming a new dwelling of more capacious dimen- 
sions. Besides the organs belonging to other animals 
with univalve shells, the cowry has two wide, mem- 
braneous appendages at the sides of the body, witli 
which it can completely cover itself, and which contri- 
bute greatly towards the formation of the shell. The 
very thin and brittle substance which constitutes the 
inferior part of the shell, is, like other shells, the result of 
a secretion from the body of the animal; but there is a 
distinct operation by which the exterior layers of 
enamel are formed, and this is by the use of the append- 
ages or wings. In the first stages of their growth 
cowries are thin and transparent, but they gradually 
acquire solidity by means of the external layers of 
enamel which the animal successively applies. These 
layers appear to be a translation from the wings, and 
have such markings as clearly to show, on the convex 
surface of the shell, the manner in which they are 
formed. The longitudinal line, which divides the "shell 
into two unequal parts, is made by the junction of what 
we have called, for want of a better term, the wings of 
the animal, and plainly indicates, by the faintness of the 
tint, that the colouring juice was deficient in that part. 

The most singular part of this animal's history, how- 
ever, is its ability to quit the shell at any time when it is 
found desirable to do so, and to form another better 
suited to its increasing size. Even while the animal is 
forming its shell for tiie first time, its own growth makes 
the labour almost a vain one, for by the time the shell is 
finished, as it admits of no subsequent enlargement, it is 
scarcely fitted for the bulk of its occupant, and is there- 
fore soon deserted. As the body of the animal is of a 
consistence between the tendinous and the mucilaginous, 
it is probably no difficult operation to disengage itself 
from the shell. This being effected, the tender creature 
is immediately exposed naked and defenceless to the 
action of the saline element by which it is surrounded. 
But the hinder parts of the body soon begin again to 
furnish their testaceous matter, wnich concretes upon the 
surface, and at length the shell appears of the con- 
sistence of paper, and the mouth, which at that time is 
very wide, soon contracts to its proper shape. The 
teeth which are seen at the edge of the mouth, together 
with the beautiful enamel forming the opaque and 
highly polished surface, are alike produced from and 
by the action of the wing-like appendages; the spots 
ivhich adorn this enamel in the full-grown specimens, 
make the different species of cowry the more easily dis • 
tinguishable from each other. 
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MEDALLION COKMEMORjLTINO THB VICTORY OP HBRCULES OVER THE lURPIES. 

(FromtheEarlQ/ Fembroke'iColleciion.J 



TuK MmUJ, faithful to its charge of fame, 

Throogh clbnes and ages, bean each form and name; 

lu one short riew aubjected to cor eje, 

Gods, Emperors, Heroes, Sages, Beaotifls lie.— Popb. 

Introduction. 
A PROLONGED aticntion to the study of antiquarian objects 
generally affords a theme for laughter and derision, to those 
who expect palpably beneficial results from every intellectual 
exertion. A long-continued study of one object or set of ob- 
jects prejudices the mind in fiivour of it, causes the student to 
speak with enthusiam on his fieivourite subject, and disposes 
mm to undervalue^ other mental employments. Hence, the 
popular estimate of the value of a pursuit being often 
founded on the exhibition of excess on the part of its votaries, 
is naturally mixed up with ridicule ; and no subject perhaps 
is so open to the attacks of the satirist as antiquities :— their 
real value can only be appreciated by considerably study ; 
and as they do not appear to offer any immediate relation to 
the happiness or convenience of mankind, they are disre- 
garded: but the historian, the architect, the artist, the 
man of literature, and the man of taste, all derive inestima- 
ble a^ivftntages from the records of past ages ; and, by a &ith- 
fiil interpretation of them, these advant^^ are given to the 
world : so that our conduct for the future may be to a certain 
extent guided by the experience of the past. 

We nave thought it necessary to preface our account 
of Ancient and Modern Coins witn this apology, in 
order to predispose the Reader in fi&vour of a really useful 
subject. In our motto, the Poet expresses, in his usual 
concise langua^ some of the uses of coins ; we shall en- 
deavour to avoid the abuse of them which called forth the 
censure from the same satiric pen :— 

'^Vith sharpened Mght pale antiquaries pore, 
''. ,,, ,. ,.The;lnKnption^fJKW,'^it'the i^adorf.' • i 

^, , XW, the bme yarntBh, Uf^ thp green ei^de^, . , 

Tl^e 8a<T^ rust of twke t^n handrea years. 
'^ ' 'I TogttAl'eteetiinUAcmeMnp^stiisiichetiies; ' 

'; 1^' . lOn^.girfaKMiMlCeero^iiieoBesticilreainii; ■■ 
.,. , . Poor Yft&as, )«Bg;wMl» learned ipleen denmnad* 
f ■/ I . t?*n tas^enpplef^sure sinfp^s.slyeld va»flCo^^ed, 

Wnen a person is looking over a<ia!U9ction of PoioMy he 



which, judging from his every day use of money, appear 
often to nave no sort of relation to the modem system of 
exchanges : — a silver coin is often of more value Uian one 
of gold ; and a brass coin fetches perhaps a higher price than 
either. The diflficulty, however, disappears as soon as we 
begin to look upon a cabinet of medals, not as a treasure of 
money, but one of knowledge ; and not for charms in the 
gold, but in the figures and inscriptions which adorn it. 
Thus, Addison well remarks:^— '^ The intrinsic value of an 
old coin does not consist in its metal, but in its erudition ; it 
is the device that has ndsed the species ; so that at present 
an <M or an obolus may carry a higher nrice than a denarhtt 
or a drachma: and a piece of money tnat was not worth a 
penny fifteen hundred years ago, may be now rated at fifty 
crowns, or perhaps a hundred guineas." 

So anxious have many antiquarian writers been, to state 
in the fullest possible terms the usefulness of the study of 
ancient coins, that it becomes a matter of some difficulty to 
select those more obvious aids to history and art, which this 
stiTdy has supplied. Addison, however, in his pleasant 
dialogue on the subject makes one of his characters express 
himself in terms sufficiently concise for quotation ; so that 
we select the passage. The uses of old coins are inquired 
after; when Philander says: — ^*'The first and most obvious 
one, is the showing us tlie faces of all tlie great persons of 
antiquity. A cabmet of medals is a collection of pictures 
in miniature. Juvenal calls them very humorously 
Condsumargentomin titulos, focieaque minutas*. 

** You here see the Alexanders, Ccsars, Pompeys, Trajans, 
and the whole catalogue of heroes; who have many of them 
so distinguished themselves from the rest of mankind, that wo 
almost look upon them as another species. It is an ^^eeable 
amusement to compare in our own thoughts the mce of a 
rgrf^ 9van with the character that authors have given us of 
hyim, and to tory ii£ vnA cam; find «ut in his dookaahd' ftaliites 
either the iMughty, .chiel^ tt merciful tempei^ thaitdisoowni 
itself u^itJbe.hifitopy of lus action^* We find, tdo^ o« jnedals 
tbe, ],-?^r0s^tatu>i^>of kdiM ,that h^ve ,giwri^odcasn)toi:|o 
whole volumes, on account only of a fiwe. Wdi kaivahfltB 
.tl^, pjl^99siKre, to cp^lttuie their looks and > dresses, aiid ^ sntvey 
♦ 8ih«iSuiTe*wilhtilWeBd»W««w*'^>*traits. 
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at leisure those beauties that have sometimes been ih« 
happineasy or^the niaeiy^ of whole kingdoms. Nor do yon 
only meet the ikoes of sucli as are famous in history, but of 
ievefal whose names are not to be found anywhere except 
on medals. Some of the emperors, for example, have had 
wives, and some of them children, that no authors have 
mentioned. We are, therefore, obliged to the study of coins 
for having made new discoveries to the learned, and 
given them information of such persons as are to be met 
with on no other kind of records. . . . ^ You have 
on medals a long list of heathen deities, distingubhed from 
each otlier W their proper titles and ornaments. You see 
the copies or the several statues, that have had the politest 
nations of the world fall down before them. You have here, 
too, several persons of a more thin and shadowy nature, as 
Hope, Constancy, Fidelity, Abundance, Honour, Virtue^ 
Eternity, Justice, Moderation, Happiness,— and in short, a 
whole creation of the like ima^nary substances. To these 
you may add the genies of nations, provinces, cities, high- 
ways, and the like allegorical beings. In devices of this 
nature one sees a pretty poetical invention, and may oft^ 
find as much thought on the reverse of a medal, as in a 
canto of Spenser." 

Another author* has well observed, — ^ From the same 
source we derive a knowledge of many customs of a more 
private nature : of the ceremonies which accompanied their 
marriaged and funerals : of the various sacrifices which they 
performed in privacy and retirement ; a sort of information 
which deserves all the attention the antiquoiian can bestow 
upon it : for while the greater and more public customs give 
the general outline of a people, these point out many nicer 
features in their character, represent their particular incli- 
nations and favourite pursuits, and transport us into the 
most delightfiil scenes of domestic life. 

*' There cannot,, perhaps, be a more certain test of the real 
state of perfection, to which the fine arts in general have 
advanced in any country, than the beauty of their medals. 
The unrivalled elegance of the Greek medals, the propriety 
of their design, and the spirit of their execution, are sufficient 
to convince us that, amongst a people who could produce such 
perfect models in a particular art, every other ornamental art 
must liave flouriithed in the highest splendour : nor shall we 
hesitate to pronounce, upon comparing the medals of Rome 
with those of her provinces that the arts of the capital had 
not extended their influence to every part of that vast 
empire. 

''The medals of the Greek cities preserve some faint 
iraces of Grecian jurisprudence as well m the public decrees 
and conventions, as in the private ordinances which they 
record. To the civil institutes of the Romans their medals 
are the most certain guides : for every law which the interest 
of private families procured for the people, for every decree 
of an emperor, which was calculated to promote the wel&re 
of the empire, the senate adopted this as the best mode of 
expressing their gratitude, and delivering the remembrance 
of it to future ages. The study of the civil law, therefore, 
has always been found to have a great connection with the 
study of^ medals, and to receive illustration from them in 
many of its most abstruse parts." 

SECTION I. 

1CBD1.U Am> COINS DIsnKauUBED — KWALi OV WHICH THBT 
ARB UAOE — PECULIARITIBS OF OOIXIKO — 6IZB8 — VASXB OF 
A XBOAL — SUBJECTS OF MBDALS — PORTRAITS — RByB|t8BB 
OF MWOALS— REMARKABLB COINS— TITLES ON COINS AND 
MBDALS. 

By the term medal we are to understand a piece of metal 
in form of a coin^ designed to preserve to posterity the por- 
trait of some great man, or the memory of some illustrious 
action. Coins in the ordinary intercourse of life, serve the 
purposes of exchange, and are the representatives of value. 
Wh«[i they cease to serve this office, and are still treasured 
up, they come under the denomination of medais; so that, 
m this paper, the two terms. Coins and Medals, will be 
treated of synonymously, unless otherwise specified. 

The metals of which medals and coins have been in all 
times ordinarily made, are gold, sUver, and wmper: under 
this last head, are included all the krasg c^ms which ) ave 
«jwme"dew» t^^ thnes^ as well as ttos«.*jf .«ww)eii.- Other 
i-iiib«ikB(ee*^iAvi| been used by-^diflfer^it «atlonk, Wmoney •' 
^«*. as^eath*., wood,fel<rito, be^ Ac, but with tfc^ we 
^'XUtV-^noilhing to-do*: . ;^ vj - , •.• • _•,,.•.: -v,; 
X 'IaK)fd» .to^eatlmslo ^ fitkiiM aad i«i% of- goM, ihe 



pound Troy is considered to be divi4ed into tMi^-fo«nr 
parts, calM asf^itt, and eadi oani into four frobtg. 

The most ancient gold coins, which are those of Xiydia^ 
and other states in Asia Minor, are not of t)ie pttrest gold. 
Some of the very ancient coins are formed of a oompound 
of gold and silver, called electrum; one part gold» and four 
alver. But tery fine gold coin^ began to be formed bx. 
350, bv PhQip, King or Macedon ; from the gold obtained 
from the mines of Fnilippi, in Thrace. The coins of Alex- 
ander and of sncceeding princes are aUto beautiful specimens 
of ancient coining ; those of the Ptolemies of Egypt are 
twenty-three dAnUs» three grains fine ; or only ,', part alloy! 
The Roman gold coina^ is very pure finom tne earliest 
times^ and continued so till the reign of Severus, a.d. 211. 
The proportion of alloy, that is, m inferior metal, such as cop- 
per, mixed with the gold, in order to harden it» was various 
in different countries, and has Taried much in difier^it 
ages: but in general, the ancient gold coins had not more 
than iV part alloy. The Romans, however, in Uie later ages 
first b^^ to considerably debase the precious metals. 

The most ancient silver was also less pure than that of 
sneceedinff times, and particularly so with the Greeks. The 
Roman silTer was likewise inferior to ours; and rcry bad 
silver began to be put out in the reign of Severus. It is 
thought that the silver coins of ^gina, having on one side 
a turtle, or tortoise, and showing the rude marks of the 
coiner's blows on the other, are tlie most ancient known. 

The brass of the ancients, when «)od, which is rather 
uncommon, consisted of two sorts; the red, or what they 
called Ckfprum brass, — i,e. copper; and the yellow, or brass. 
With the Romans, brass was double the. value of copper; 
and the Greeks probably followed the same rule. 

The ancients had also numerous coins made of mixed 
metals. The first sort was that of the eUotrum^ just men- 
tioned. The next were those of CwritUhian brass, which 
depended upon certain qualities or proportions in which the 
copper and zinc were mingled to produce the brass. Of 
Egyptian coins struck under the Homan emperora, some 
were at firet of good silver ; but by degrees they d^nerated 
into a metal called by the French potin^—^ mixture of 
copper and tin with a Uttle silver. Some coins were made 
of what is now called pat-metal^ or bell-meUU, A coinage 
of brass mixed with silver was authorised by the Roman 
state about a. d. 260. The coins spoken of by some writers, 
of lead or copper, plated with gold or silver, an supposed to 
have resulted from Roman forgery; but leaden coins have 
been found of undoubted antiquity. An ancient writer in- 
forms us that tin money was issued by Dionysius, one of the 
Sicilian tyrants; but no such cobis have been discovered, 
though medals of lead have been found of the imperial sort; 
but these are chiefly trial-pieces, to enable the aHist to judire 
of the progress of the die. Lastly, some medals were com- 
posed of two different metals, not by meltincr them together 
but either by plating over brass or iron with silver, or by 
laying a rim of a difforent metal round the edge of a medaifi 
tlie former was a sort of fidse money, which had its ori^ 
during the triomvirate of Augustus. 

None of the ancient money was oast in moulds, except 
the most ancient and very large Roman brass, commonly 
<»Ued weightt; neither did the ancients impress l^ends on 
the edses of their money, as often done on modem coins^ 
particularly on the crown and half-crown pieces of the last 
oentuiy; but some of their pieces are found ermated. i.e. 
notched round the edges. This is the case with some of the 
Syrian coins, with some of the Roman consular, and a few 
other early ones: the chief object of it was to prevent for- 



edals may likewise be distinguished by their tkeg. The 
sizes of ancient medals are from three incnes to a quarter of 
an inch m diameter. Those of the lai^gest size are commonly 
cidled medallioM, The others are usually ranked into lartji^ 
middle, and small; and the class is determined not so much 
hy the breadth and thickness of the medal itself, as by the 
size of the head* that is stamped upon it. The shape of 
medals is rather elliptical, or not perfectly round. The first 
regular Greek coins were small pieces of silver, while the 
Roman were laige masses of copper: the former were struck, 
the latter cast in moulds. The frontisj)»ece shows a medal- 
lion belongfng tp^ tlie J^edvy' bras? ^ecipsi. 'It- cannot bo 
Inter than tli^ iiv\» of Seib^ittS .TiilI*UB,.wbo«9vanied Rome 
about 550 b.c. .TJiiakinar^oineBi nothing but hraas. The 
piece in ^twstieta ■ Is'of -the Hdii&V sfie* Wpfdii^uted in our 
cut, and wci|2fh&iirnetet?ii ounces told tlii^e qumel-s. It was 
IH-ol»l>ly feast iriikint^Mi'-V'-^^^^^ ^'^"■^'■' '^ rr-irV/ 
1n»thib}eWIi«^1t'^ Wgg 
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liero lA held out by the ancienis as a trae pattern of virtue 
and piety ; and ad hi3 whole life was employed fot the com- 
mon beneftt of mankind, we need not be surprised that his 
effigy should be found upon coins and meclals. He seems to 
have flourished about 1230 years B.C. The twelve labours of 
Hercules are well known in Profene History. His sixth 
labour seems to have consiBted in ridding the neighbourhood 
ot the lake Stymphalus, in Arcadia, where was a town of 
the same name, of a number of voracious birds, like cranes or 
storks, which led Upon human flesh. The poets frequently 
represent them as wingfed monsters, having the face of a 
"woinan, with the body of a vultuf^, and their feet and 
fiiiKers armed with ah£^ claws* 

The medallion at the head of our paper is evidently 
intended to commemorate the victory of llercules over these 
beings. On the one side is Hercules clothed (as usual) with 
the aJcin of the Nemcan lion, — the result of his first labour. 
On the other side is a Hatpy. It has been weU remarked 
tliat Harpies are for the most part badly represented by the 
similiiude of cherubs, with a mil and young human fece. 
According to Collins's Dictionary, ** they are feigned to be 
Tcrwls with a vii^'s &ce, and bear's ears, their bodies like 
"vnltures, and their hands like their crooked talons." Our 
medallion marks the harpy as Ajbwl; — ^it gives the beak of 
the vuUure — the human eye — the ears of the bear — and on 
the breast, the shaggy fiatKering of the large bird. The 
picked points upon tne nape of the neck seem to denote 
somewhat of a low-seated crest*. 

The parts of a medal are the two sides, of which one is 
called the face, head, or obterse; the other is termed the 
reverse. On each side is the area, or field, which is the 
middle of a medal; the rim, or border^ and the exergue, 
wliich is beneath the ground whereon the figures repre- 
sented are placed. On wh. of Ihe two sides are oistinguisiied 
the type, and tl^e legend or inscription. The type, or device, 
is the figure represented ; the legend is the writing, e(n>e- 
ciaily that around the n^edai ; though in the Greek medals 
this writmg is frequently in the area, and is called the 
inscription. 

That which i« in the exergue Ib often no more than some 
initial letters, the meaning of which is not always very 
plain: but it most usually eontains either the date of tlie 
coin, t,e., in wliat oonsuiship of the emperor it was struck, 
if a Roman coin, and sometimes it signifies the place where 
it was struck, and to which the coin properly belonged; at 
other tim^ perhaps the name of a province is impressed, 
the reduction of which the medal is designed to celebrate. 

On the fiu^es of medals are commomy the portcaits of 
great and illustrious persons; usually, but not always in 
profile. The coins of the Macedonian kings are the most 
ancient of any yet known, on which portraits are found; 
and Alexander L, who lived about 480 n. c, is the earliest 
monarch whose medals have been discovered. Then follow 
the kings and queens who reigned in Cyprus, Sicily, &c; 
then the series of the kinss of Egypt, oyria, &c, which 
extends firom the time of Alexander the Great to ^e birth 
oif Christ, including a period of about 330 years. The last 
series of ancient kungs descends to the fourth eentary of 
the Christian era. The portraits on all these series of medds 
are accompanied with Gi*eek writinjr. 

There is a very perfect series of medals of the Roman 
emperors from Julius Cesar, the first, to the destruction of 
Rome by the Goths; or even to a mnch later period, if the 
coins after this were not so rude as to destroy the beauty of 
the series, though they enhance its comoieteness. Till the 
third century aner Christ, the ^Euses on Koman medals were 
represented in profile. After this, for some time, we see 
Gothic front &ces filling the whole field of medals^ 

The kings upon GrreeK coins have generally the diadem 
without any other ornament. The si& &ce is always pre-' 
sented ; though upon very ancient Greek coins of cities, and 
Roman consular coins, mil faces are found of amazing relief 
and expression. Sometimes several heads are found on the 
same coin, either impressed on both sides, or only upon one. 
Sometimes two or more heads are found upon one side, 
while the other bears a reverse in the usual way: such 
heads are either adverse, USSbX is, opposite to each otner, lace 
to &ce; or joined, both looking one way: of this latter sort 
are some of the finest Greek coins. Real portraits are some- 
times found joined with ideal ones: such as, Carausius and 
Apollo, Posthumus and Hercules ; Carausius and Posthumus 
bemg names of liying chaiactera^ the others of fiibulous 

« We 9X9 indaVted tat Oits expUnaatioti to the Sfiv. E. Duke, of Zake 
HouM, near Saliibuxy, an eoaiiMut knaal antiqjBaij. 



deities. Three heads are ocoaenonally found on one side; 
but all such coins are very rare and valuable. 

The chief ornament of medailic portraits is the diadem, 
called in Latin vitta. This was a riband worn about the 
head, and tied in a flowing knot behind ; in ancient times 
the simple but expressive badge of regal power. It appears 
on the Greek medals of kings, from the earliest to the latest 
ages, and is a decided sign of the portrait of a prince. It 
occurs likewise, but seldom, on some Roman consular coins. 
The Romans having for ages an utjter abhorrence of any 
thing which savoured of kingly distinction, their emperors 
ventured not for two centuries to assume the diadem, tnough 
they wore the radiated crown peculiar to the gods. But, 
in the time of Constantine, about a. n. 310, the diadem 
began to be worn, omamentcMi on either side with a row of 
pearls and various other decorations. The radiiated crown 
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was first used as a token of deification in the posthumous 
coins of an emperor ; but was soon put upon the emperors' 
heads, on their medals, during their life-Ume. The crown 
of laurel, the honourable distinction of conquerors, was 
afterwards worn, at least on the medals, by all the Roman 
emperors from Julius Cesar. In later times, the laurel is 
held by a hand above the head, as a mark of piety. Besidea 
thf^ diadem, the Greek princes sometimes appear with the 
laurel crown. The Arsacidae, or kings of Partliia, wear a 
kind of sash round the head, with their hair in rows of curls 
like a wig. Tigranes, and the kings of Armenia, wear the 
tiara. The successors of Alexander the Great assumed dif- 
ferent symbols of deity on the busts of their medals. The 
helmet also appears on coins, as on those of Macedon under 
the Romans, which have Alexander's head sometimes 
covered with a helmet. It occurs also on some pf the coins 
of Probus and Constantine : as also on a coin of Herod, 
king of Juda;^ which circumstance was considered as a mark 
of his pride and ambition. 
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The diadem also adorns the heads of the Greek cmeens. 
The queens of Egypt usually have the sceptre. The Roman 
empresses never appear with the diadem, the varicy of tlieir 
head-dresses compensating for the want of it ; the minutest 
parts of which are often remarkable on thefr corns. The 
bust of an empress is sometimes supported by a crescent, 
which probably denoted that she was the moon as her hus- 
band was the sun, of the state. There are other symbolic 
ornaments of the head to be seen oii some Roman coins ; the 
principal of which is the veil used in the consecration of an 
eaip&tortor empress : such coins are valuable for their rarity. 
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. Th6 ** fflorv," or ciixsnlar line, in later times nraally put 
Vipon the neads of saints, was in old timet fwnlied to empe- 
rors, and appears on some of their coins. The bust of a 
jBgure is the only part usually jriven on ancient coins; but 
sometimes half, or the whole, of the body ; in which cases, 
the hands appear with some ensi^ of majesty in them : 
such as the globe, said to have been mtroduced by AugustuI, 
aa expressing possession of the world ; the sceptre, some- 
times confounded with the consular staff; the roll of parch- 
ment, indicating legislative power; and the handkerchief 
with which the emperor gave the signal at the public games. 
Some princes hold the thunderbolt, shewing that their 
power on earth was equal to that of Jupiter in heaven;; 
others hold an image of Victory. 

The reverses of medals contain figures of deities, at whole 
lex^h, with their attributes and symbols ; public ouildings 
and diversions ; allegorical representations ; civil and religious 
oeremoniea; important events; figures of statues; pUnts, 
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animals, and other sabjeots of Natural History'; magistrates 
with their insignia ; and, in short, almost every object of 
nature and art. Some reverses bear the portrait of the 
queen, the son, or the daughter of the prince who appears 
on the obverse : such coins are particularly valuable, because 
they identify the personage on the reverse to have been the 
wife, son, or daughter, ofa particukr prince, and thus help 
to adjust a series. Some medals have a portrait on each side. 
The ancient Athenian coins are remarkable for the 
i^arseness of their engraving, and the figure of the owl on 
the reverse. The reverses of Roman corns have more art 
^d design about them than the Greek; but those of the 
Greeks excel in relief and workmanship. In the most 
ancient coins no reverse is found, except a rude mark struck 
into the metal, as of an instrument with four blunt points, 
on which the coin was struck. Soon after, by degrees, 
there appears some little form of a dolphin, or other ammal, 
insertea, within the rude mark, or in a nollow square. Next 
follows, perhaps, a perfect reverse of a hoi-se, or the like, 
and all the rude marks gradually disappear. Some of the 
Greek reverses are in intaglio, that is, sunk ; not in cameo, 
that IS, raised, or in relief. When complete reverses appear 
on the Greek coins, about 500 b.c., the> ore of exquisite 
relief, minute finish, and beauty. The very muscles of men 
and animals are seen, and will bear inspection with the 
laroest mapiifying glass. 

The subject of Qie reverses of Roman coins till about the 
year 100 b.c. was the prow of a ship, a car, or such like ; 
but about this time various devices appear on their con- 
sular coins in all metals. The variety and beauty of the 
imperial Roman reverses are well known. Such as have a 
large number of figures within the area of the reverse, ai« 
much valued : there is a small gold com, no larger than a 
sixpence, containing on the reverse the "Daughters of 
FaustiM,"— twelve figures! There are others of a similar 
sort. Some also have small figures on both ndes. 

The fibres of gods and goddesses on Roman coins, usually 
have their names, as well as theur peculiar attributes; the 
names sendng as a legend^ when coupled with some expres- 
sive adjective, declaring the office or quality of the deity 
represented : but in the Greek coins, the name of. the deity 
IS not expreraed, but left to the easy interpretation of fixed 
symbols. This remarkable difference is observable in the 
earliest coins of the two countries, on which only the bust 
of the deitjr is given. The Romans have ahnost always the 
name; while the Greeks are satisfied with affordmgto each 
deity its distinguishing symbol. 

We now proceed to give an account of the symbols found 
on two remarkable coins, which are not immediately illus- 
trated by a legend. 

In the reign of Archelaus, King of Macedon, b.c. 340, 
there occurs on the reverse of a coin of that king, the head | 



of a ^t, having only one horn. We have given ^-mr^ 
varieties of this coin. This sort of ooina^ having the aqc 
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qK>keii of before, is ancient ; and containing the ono-htomed 
goat referred to in the Sacred Book of DanieL which, goat 
seems to have been a kind of crest of the Grecian king^ 
wonderfully corroborates the course of Scripture prophecy. 
The titles that are found on the faces of medals are 
usually titles of honour ; as Imperator (Emperor), Ckemr 
AiiguShUp given to all the Roman emperors after Julius and 
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Augustus. The title of DomimUy Lord, was first assumed 
by Aurelian, a.d. 270. Various other titles, epithetsu and 
terms of diniity were assumed by the pride and ambiuon of 
the chief rulers of the Roman empire, until at last the terms 
BA2IAEYZ King, and AEZnOTHZ Despot, aie found as 
Imnds upon theur coins. Other titles are the names of 
officers ; as COS. for comtd, with a number annexed to it, 
signifying how many times the person had been thus 
elected. TRIE. POT. the year of his trUmniHal authority^ 
the number being added to the preceding words. P.M. de^ 
notes the office of Pcntifex Maximw, or high priest : this 
title was taken by the emperors, and expressed among their 
other titles, from Augustus to Constantme. 
. On the reverseg of the large early copper coins there is 
only the word ROMA. Afterwards, on the reverses of 
what are called " consular coins," occur the peculiar desig- 
nations of public officers ; while the obverse Dears the head 
of a deity, raierallv without a legend. In time, the magis- 
trates put the head of some illustrious ancestor on the coins, 
with his name. Cesar, when made Perpetual Dictator, was 
the first Roman who put his own head on his coins, with 
the legend of names and titles on the obverse, and not on the 
reverse, as before. Before this time the porixait of no living 
personage appears on a Roman medal ; and even the plan <^ 
engraving on coins the names of great men and magistrates 
was only introduced about the year 80 b.c. 

** In tne earliest and more simple days of Rome," (says 
Akerman in his Numismatic Manual,) ^ the portraits of no 
living personaffe appeared on the public money ; the heads 
were those of their deities, or some personage who had 
received divine honours. Julius Cesar wasUie first who 
obtained the exjiress permission of the senate to place his 
portrait on the coins ; and the example was soon followed by 
others. The heads of Lepidus, ana of Antony, appear on 
their denarii, and even the money of Brutus with me two 
daggers and cap of liberty, bears on the obverse the head of 
the man who killed his mend because he had assumed the 
regal oower and authoritpr. We have no evidence, however, 
that this money, which is of great rarity, was struck with 
the knowledge and sanction of Brutus ; and it is possible 
that it is a posthumous coin.'* 

Medals are sometimes dug up singly, or in small numbers, 
where they seem to have been thrown by accident, or rather 
to have been buried; but the principal stores of ancient 
coins are^ found in tombs, or in places where fear, avarice, or 
superstition had deposited them for the sake of security. 

SECTION II. 

COINS AND MEDALS IN A CADINST— OREEK ITEDALS— THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS — CIVIC AND MONARCHICAL — GREEK IMPS- 
RLIL COINS— ROMAN MEDALS— CONSULAR AND IMPERIAL- 
COLONIAL COINS— COINS OP OTHER NATIONS— BRACTBATES. 

Wb must now take a cursory view of Medaia, as ar- 
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*MM»d In the cabinet of the antiquary, noticing, as we pro- 
ceed, the principles and rales which direct him in making 
such an arrangement. 

Greek Medals claim the first place in a cabinet, by 
reason of their antiquity and their workmanship. Coinage 
began, perhaps, about 1000 b.c. — for before that time, ioeight 
'wan the onl^ principle of estimating money, as we learn 
fi-om the Scriptures and other ancient writings. The fol- 
lowing are the stages of the pro&press of coinage: 1. Coins, 
or mere pieces of metal without any impression. 2. 
Those which have a hollow indented mark or marks on one 
side, and an impression in relief on the other : this sort of 
coinage was used from about 900 to 700 b.c. 8. Such as 
liavo an indented square divided into segments, with a 
small figure in one of the segments, the rest being vacant; 
and impressions on the obverse as usual. This sort of ooin- 
agne lasted till about 600 b.c. 4. Those which are strack 
liollow on the reverse, while the obverse is in relief, usually 
"vvitli. the same fjgure ; which coins are perhaps coeval with 
tlioee of the last class. 5. Coins in which a square dye is 
used, either on one or both sides : these lasted till about 
420 B.C. 6. Complete coins, both as to obverse and re- 
verse : such occur in Sicily, where the art was carried to 
great perfection as early as 4QO b.c. 

The best informed antiquaries consider that the most 
ancient coins, as well of Greece as of other countries, are 
distinguishable by the following marks: — 1. They have a 
sort CI oval, swelling circumference : — 2. Their letters are 
of an antique character: — 3. Part of the legend is in the 
common style, while Uie next is retrograde : — 4. They have 
the indented square : — 6. The process of their coinage is of a 
simple character : — 6. Many of tiiem are hollowed on the 
reverse, and have the image impressed on the front: — *l. 
The dress, symbols, &c., are often of the radest design and 
execution^ Among other coins which bear marks of great 
antiquity, are some Persian pieces, with the archer upon 
one side, and the hollow square upon the other. At one 
time, indeed, many of the coins and medals of Athens were 
square ; and all over Asia and Africa there once circulated 
not only square, but octagon money. A kind of square 
money of red copper, was used in France, in the time of the 
Emperor Hononus, a.d. 420. Though the Athenians pos- 
sessed mines of copper, yet they were so unwilling to employ 
this metal as specie, that thev preferred gratifying their taste 
or vanity by cutting silver mto such sinall pieces, that they 
were sometimes mistaken for scales of fishes. Gold was 
also very scarce at this time, when a copper coinage had not 
yet been adopted. 

In the course of time, the Greeks acquired great 
elegance ; evincing strength, beauty, and relief in their im- 
pressions. The modem medallist distinguishes the early 
Greek medals into civk and monarchieal; or eiiieg and kinps : 
those of cities being generally the most ancient. The civic 
medals are usually stamped on the obverse, with the head 
of the genius of the city, or of some favourite deity ; while 
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the reverse often presents some symbol used by the city, at 
the time when the piece was struck. The l^nd contains 
the i"«^'<^i«»j monogram, or whole characters of the name of 
the city. Tlie civic coins interest by their variety, and are 
particularly useful in elucidating ancient geography. They 
present us with a view of the customs, Jaws, and religion 
of ancient cities; and likewise shew the wealth and power 
of each city and country. 

** hi the types of some of the earliest Greek coins, we find 
a spirit and boldness both in design and execution, with 
wmch many of the more elaborate productions of modem 
times ¥dU not bear comparison. The rude and often mis- 
shapen lump of silver, upon which these types are impressed, 
contrasts most singularly with the. wonderful freedom and 
spirit of the design. Armour, weapons, animals, plants, 
utenailsy and the most p;raeef ul representations of tlie human 
^goie appear in infimte and astonishing variety within a 



space so circumscribed, that the artists of antiquity would 
seem to have sometimes vied with each other in the produc- 
tion of the most striking representation within the smallcat 
possible limits." — ^Akerhan. 

The monarchical coins of Greece are often of the same 
construction with the civic ; only that they bear the name 
of the prince on the reverse. They usually have the bust 
of some deity in front; and seldom the image of the prince. 
These coins chiefly interest by their portraits, and are im- 
portant in clearing up ancient History. The most ancient 
series is that of Macedon, commencing about 500 b.c. By 
the time Philip II. became king, tne Macedonian coins 
began to be beautiful : those of Alexander the Great, about 
850 B.C., are wonderful ; for in his time the art seems to 
have attained its highest perfection. It is to the Greek coins 
that were struck l^ore the cities and sovereignties of the 
Greeks were included in the Roman empire, that the 
highest praise of the best judges has been awarded. 




ANTXOCKVf TIZ. 

The Grecian imperial coins are those which were struck 
when 'Greece formed part of the Roman empire : but it is 
usual to consider those Greek coins of cities, wliich have 
the head of an emperor or empress, as imperial Grreek coins : 
while those which have no such impressions, are classed 
with Grecian civic coins, though struck under the Roman 
power. Of imperial Greek coins none occur in gold : but 
there are in silver, those of Antioch, Tyre, Sidon, and other 
trading cities in the then opulent and commercial cities of 
Western Asia : of this sort are the coins of Ephesus, many 
of which bear a representation of the celebrated temple of 
Diana, referred to in the nineteenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 
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The Greek imperial brass coins are very abundant. Those 
of Antioch, which commonly have a Latin legend on the 
obverse, and Greek on the reverse, are so numerous as to 
furnish a series of almost all the emperors ; being apparently 
struck for the purpose of paying the Roman forces in the 
East. 

We shall not attempt to specify the precise values of coins, 
whether Greek or Roman ; first, because it would be some- 
what tedious and uninteresting ; and secondly, because such 
values, in English money, are even now open to dispute. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves with observing, that as 
«00t^A< originally served for the principle of estimating money ; 
still, in settling very large sums weight continued to be taken 
as the standard, long after coined money came to be used. 
Hence the Mina and Talentumy the former containing 100 
silver Attic drachms ; and the latter 60 minro. The mina 
and talent were thcrefoi*e estimated by weight r but of the 
coined money, there were three chief sorts;— the obolus 
(brass) woi-tn nearly l^d, English; the drachm (silver) 9d,; 

course of timf a general 



and the Philip (gold) nearlvlT*. 
The term "Pmlip" became in the 
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name of gold money in Greece, for many years afler 
Philip, Kinr of Macedon, in whose reign such gold pieces 
were coined. But the values of the obolus, the drachm, 
and the Philip, were various in different states of Greece ; 
and there were likewise many multiples and divisions of the 
same. 

Roman MsnAts claim the next place in the cahinet of the 
anti<^|arv. The first Roman eoins were la^ pie<y3a of 
brass rudely impressed, and only on one side, with the figure 
of an ox, a ram, or some other animal ; whence monc^ was 
termed /Mctrnta, from the Latin word pemut^ cattle. In pro* 
oess of time this impression was changed to that of a bust 
of Janus upon the front, and the prow of a shii> upon the 
reverse ; and for more general use, pieces of inferior weight 
and value were coined. 

The grand distinction which marks the Roman coin8> 
considered as mejdals in a eabitiet, lies between the CcmuUr 
and Imperial. The Roman consular coins seldom or never 
bore the names or titles of consuls till towards the close of 
that sort of ffovemment ; but they are neverthelees properly 
called consmar^ because they were struck in the oonsulw 
times of. Rome. Those of the later tu are also often called 
eoins of familiesy from the circumstance that the names of 
many of the principal families of Rome were placed upon the 
fields of the coins, — and they are always arranged alpnabeti- 
cally in families, according to the names which appear on 
them. The hr<us consular coins are not very interesting ; as 
they consist chiefly of large unwieldy pieces, with types of in- 
sipid similarity. Few of them have any imagery or symbol. 
Such large pieces are generally keot in boxes apui, by 
those who are well acquainted witn them. We are told 
however, that the Romans at first cbined in lead, and 
afterwards, in the rei^ of Numa. in copper, before using 
brass, Servius Tullius made tlie as or brass, b.c. 650. 
The silver coinage began at Rome about 266 b.c. The 
denarius was the first and last form which it assumed; 
for the other sizes are so scarce, that very few seem to have 
been struck. On the later consular medals is seen much of 
that fine personification afterwards displayed on the impe- 
rial coins. About 62 years after the coining of silver, ffold 
began to be coined at Rome. Of the consular coins and 
medals in copper and brass, there may be nearly 600 ; abont 
8000 in silver ; and about 160 m gold. Most <^ the gold 
consular coins are of great beauty and high value. 

The Roman imperil coins claim our attention more par- 
ticularly, owing to the extent of the Roman empire and 
mir own connexion with it ; interesting us therefore as much, 
or more than those of our own country. These coins are 
often distinguished into those of the upper and lower em- 
pire : the upper empire commenced with Julius Cfcsor, and 
ended a.d. 200 ; the lower empire lasted from thence to the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, a.d. 1463. All the 
imperial medals up to this date are usually reckoned among 
the antique ; and yet there are none of any considerable 
beauty later than the age of Heraclius, who aied a.d, 641. 
After tlie time of Heraclius, Italy became a prey to the 
barbarians ; so that the coins and medals which appeared up 
to his time, seem to finish the set or series or imperilu 
medals. To these, however, are added the coins and medals 
of the Greek emperors who reigned at Constantinople, to a 
later date. The Gothic medals are likewise considered to 
make part of the imperial ones : they are so called, as having 
been struck in the times of the Goths, and in the declension 
of the empire, and savouring of the ignorance and barbarity 
of the a^e. 

TI\^ imperial series of brass coins begins of course, with 
Julius Cesar ; but some elegance and variety were exhibited 
in this coinage fifty years before Cesar's time. It is of three 
sizes; lar^e, middle, and small. The largs brass coins 
form a series of surprising beauty and vast expense. In 
this series the various colours of the patina^ or oxidation, 
have the finest effect ; and the great size of the portraits and 
figures conspires to render it the most important of all the 
Roman coinage : so that it even exceeds the gold in value, 
though the intrinsic value of each piece is only about two- 
pence English. The series of the middle brass coins exceeds 
that of tne large brass, but has not such elegance of work, 
or of ty^s. Many coins are common in this series, which 
9ie rare in the other ; and but very few exanmles occur to 
the contrary : hence this series is not so valuable as the first. 
There are, however, some rare and curious coins among 
them, particularly such as relate to the ancient history of 
this island, among which are some that personify the country 
Britannia, in a manner similar to what we have it on the 
copper coins of the present day. The smdU brass series has 



many curious coins, apd particularly of the usurpers in the 
latter days of the Roman empire. 
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The brass coins are distmguished by the letters S.C. 
SsnaiiU ConwUoy-—hj a Decree of the Senate ; because the 
senate alone had the power of striking brass, while the em- 
peror himself had that of gold and silver. If, therefore, 
the S.C. be found wanting on any brass coin, ft is supposed 
that such coin was once plated for the purpose of forgery. 
The laive brass coins are of the size of^our crown-pieces; 
the middle brass are of the size of our half-crowns ; and the 
small brass coins ars not bigger than our shillings, and are 
also smaller. The small brass series extends from the 
beginning to the close of the Roman Empire^ or to about 
670 A.D. 

The silver imperial coins are very numerous and various. 
This series is as complete as any, and of far cheaper purchase, 
as very few of the emperors are scarce in silver. Most types 
of even the lar^ brass and the gold are fbund in the silver, 
which thus unites the advantages of all the metals. Some- 
times the silver and gold coins, as being of one size, are 
struck from the same dye. But the imperial ^d forms a 
series of wonderful beauty and perfection, attainable only 
by men of princely fortunes, hi these the workmanship 
is carried to the greatest height ; and the richness of the 
metal is surpassed by that of the types. As gold does not 
suffer from rust, the coins are for tne most part in the same 
state as they came from the mint. Mr. Pinkerton infers 
that the number of Roman gold imperial coins may amount 
to 6000 ; the silver to 10,000; and the brass to 30,000; and 
that all the ancient coins together may reach to the number 
of 80,000: but this calculation, he says, cannot be very 
accurate. 

We come now to the Coloxial coins of Rome, As 
Roman colonies were settled in various parts of the empire, 
their coins have sometimes Greek, and sometimes even P^nic 
legends ; though generally, the l^^nd on one side of such 
corns 18 Latin : out those with Latin legends only are 
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far more numerous. The colonial coins are only in brass : 
some of them are elegant ; though most of them are rude and 
unintwesting. They begin with Julius Cesar and Anthony. 
The only Britirii Roman colony which had its own coins, 
was that of Camalodunum, supposed to be Maldon or CoK 
cheater, m Esaexr This species of coin is one of Claudius^ 
about A.D. 50; on the reverse is a team of oxen, with COL, 
CAMALODON. AUG. 

On the reverses of Roman colonial ooincL easily distin- 
gnaished by their rude fabric, and the name df the colony on 
them, commonly beguming with COL. where an ensign 
stuids alone, and without any persons, it shews a eoiony 
drawn from one l^on ; but whsn- the ensigns or bannen stand 
t<^ther, they evince the oolong to have heexi drawn from' 
as. many lep^ions as there are ensi^^na. 

The subjoined is a repreeentataon of a coin beloiiging to 
Gadara, one of the towns of the Deo^>olis, of which we read 
in tha Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. The Decapolia 
waseastward of the Lake of Tiberias, and Gadaia was the chief 
city of the Roman province of Perea, The inhabitants, beiag 
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rich} sent ambassadors to 
Veapasian, when he advanced 
lu^ainst Jndsea, and gave up 
this strong city to Mm. The 
ship, which ocenrs so fi»- 
^uentlj upon ancient coins, is 
indicative of eommerce \ as ap- 
pears likewise on ihe Phoe- 
nician coin at p. 88. 

The Roman coins have been 
most extensivehr spread : some 
of them have been fcmnd in 
the Orkney Islands ; and they 
have likewise been discovferea 
in great numbers in the most 
remote parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, at that time 
known. 

The Romans, at the commencement of their civil polity, 
reckoned money by weight, as we observed before. Their 
chief coined money was the m in brass, the denarim in 
silver, and the aureus in gold. The as was worth rather 
more than three ferthings of our money, the denarius 
almost 8df., and the aureus rather more than 20^. 

**It has Wen weU observed that the military genius of the 
' Romans Is never more apparent than in their medals : in the 
warlike emblems which are Constantly to be found upon 
them : in the frequent representations of harangues to the;r 
soldiers : and of rewards for military services. We are con- 
vinced by the same means of their extravagant superstition, 
from the frequent proofe of the deification of their emperorS, 
consuls, and ma^ristrates, of the superb temples which were 
erected to their nonour, and the sacrifices which were regu- 
larly paid to their memory." — Hall. 

' We pass on now to make a few brief observations on the 

coins and medals of other nations, usually termed hctrbarianj 

premising that, by ancient coins, idl before the ninth century, 

or age of Charlemagne, are meant; all after that period 

being deemed modem. No coins are found of Babylonian or 

Assyrian kin^; the oldest found in those narts being 

Persian, and similar to the Greek. The Greeks seem to 

have preceded the Phoenicians in coining money, as the 

oldest Phoenician coins are not above 400 d.c. The great 

triiding cities of Tyre and Sidon weighed their money; and 

coinage was long unknown in E^% ; for the thin, broad 

pieces of gold found in the mouths of mummies, ax^d put 

there for the purpose of paying the passage of the souis into 

the infernal regions, have no mark upon them. India and 

China have no early coinage. The Indian coins, therefore, 

, aeem to be the mfist ancient in Asia. 

^^^^^^^ Ne^t to thusu iiTi^ tiie Ppi-^iiin, well 

^P^^^^^^^ ^nown by th«» rani, under vf\iiA\ 

m^^K^^^^^ 6gure iliat state IS alluded to in 

HB ^imiB Scripture, In thi^ liogk of D4inic1 ; as 

B^^^**«r ^B aliw> by the att:hi>r. Kor*e of thi««; 

^^H^M^^JF CiAna can h^ gldor tlmn 670 q.c.^ when 

^^HB[[^^ the Persiun em^Are bcgau. The fa- 

^^^^^^ nious Ddricd vrero issued by Darius 

yz^iutf cms. Ilyatafiptiy, iv^ho bcguu to rtsign 521 

BX. They occur both ir* gv>ld und 6ilv4:r, ^d bear some reeom- 

bUnce to thu toins of" Mgina^ before mentioned. The 

Paries^ from their extreme ecarcity, are eupposed to have 



beoi melted down by Alexander the Great for his own 
coinage, when he conquered Persia. The gold Danes were 
worth rather more than the English guinea, and were 
preferred throughout the East for the fineness of their gold. 
There is a second series of the Persian coins ; that oi tlie 
Sassanidie, which beffins about a.d. 220, when Artaxerxes 
overturned the Partnian monarchv. The iParthian coins 
have all Greek legends, but the later Persian bear only 
Persian characters: they are large and thin; with the 
king's bust on one side, and the altar of Mithrtus on the 
other, generally with a human figure on each side. The 
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letters on Persian coins seem to partake of the ancient 
Greek, Gothic, and Alanic. The later Persian coins extend 
to the year a.d, 636, when Persia was conquered by the 
Arabian caliphs. 

The Hebrew shekels are of silver. They were originally 
didrachms (1*. 3rf.); but after the time of the Maccabees, 
about B.c. 140, when the Hebrew nation first struck money 
for itself, they were coined of the value of the Greek tetra- 
drachm, (2«. 6cf.) The brass coins with the Samaritan cha- 
racten^ are many of them earlier than the Christian era, but 
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were not currenc imCil after the return fromTRe'Babylonish 
(Captivity, B.C. 636. Most of the Jewish coins have the 
spng on one side, and the vase on the other, as on the 
shekel ; the sprig bearing reference to Aaron's rod that 
budded, and the vase to the censer of incense. 

T^lie coins of the heathens were usually stamped with the 
symbols of their idolatrous worship, to use which was a 
source of continual affliction to the Jews. In the time of 
Simon they were released from this grievance ; and we find 
that on their own national coins, there is no i-epresentation 
of man or other creature upon it ;— no portrait of any per- 
son, prince, or deity. In the annexed coin the eai-s of 
wheat are emblematic of the fertility of Canaan, and the 
tent refeijs to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
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There is also a curious old medal, which attests the truth 
of History, by referring to certain privileges which the Jews 
received from the Syrian monarch in the time of Simon, 
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140 B.C. On the frovt, in the old Swnantan character, is 
^Hhe fourth year," and on the reverse— "ftom the deUver- 
ance of Jeruaalem." 

The Phoenician coins, which begin to 
appear about 400 B.C., and of which we 
give one referring by the legend to the 
Sidonian goddess, Astarte, as also the 
Cartiaginum, are rendered interesting by 
the ancient civilization and great power 
of those nations: their alphabets are 
nearly bllied to the Syriac, Chaldaic, and 
Hebrew. Coins of Palmyra, the ** Tad- 
mor in Uie wilderness"— or ** City of the 
Palms,** have likewise been found with a similar nuxed 
alphabet. The Tuscan coins are inscribed with a character 
connected with the old Greek and Latm. The ancient 
Spanish coins have a character belonging to old Greek, or 
I^c: they are ancient, and not all struck by the Punic 
colonies ; for the leeends are in different characters. The 
ancient coins of Gavd are also numerous, and many of them 
in base gold; bul^ unhappily, the most ancient hare no 
legends at all. 

It seems that our ancient British ancestors used bras^ 
apparently coined, as a superior metal, as more advanced 
nations used gold ; and also iron rings for money, examined 
and reduced to a certain weight. Rude coins of copper, 
much minried with tin, are frequently found in England, 
and are peniaps the copper coins used by our forefathers in 
the days of old. We have many coins of Cunobeline who 
was king of the Trinobantes, and was educated at Rome, at 
the court of Augustus. These coins of Cunobeline are the 
only ones apparently ancient British. Most of them have 
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at least, CVNO on one side, with an ear of wheat, a horse, 
a kind of head of Janus, or some such symbol ; and often- 
times CAMV, thought to be the initials of Camndolanum, 
the chief city of ms kingdom, on the other side, with a 
boar and tree, and a variety of other badges. 

It seems that, after the arrival of the Romans in this 
island, the Britons imitated them, coining both gold and 
silver, with the images of their kings stamped on them ; but 
when the Romans had subdued the kings of the Britons, 
they also suppressed their coins, and brought in their own, 
ifiiich were current here from tne time of Claudius to that 
of Valentinian the Younger, about 400 aj>. There are 
some coins of Antoninus I^us, about a.d. 150, the reverses 
of which present, as we before observed, almost the same 
type as that which we have on our present copper coinage. . 

All the kings of France down to Charlemagne range in 
this division. Liuva I., who began his reign a.d. 567, and 
the other kings of the Western Goths in Spain, appear upon 
their coins, encircled with Roman characters. Otner Grothic 
kings, who leigned in Italy and other countries, after the 



fall of the Roman empire in the West, likewise rxm^ the 
Roman language in their coinage. They most oommonlj 
occur in the siae of medals, termed ifnall brasM, Manjr 
coins also occur with le^^ends, which though ineant far 
Latin characters, and in imitation of Latin coins, are so 
perverted as to be illegible : such are, in general, tezmed 
(orftarottf medals. *^' . . 

After the dissolution of the Roman empire, a if>eGieB of 
coins termed drocfeo^, was circulated in the newly formed 
European states. These were, as the name implies, fdaiuL 
coins, and belong properly to the middle' ages, or what we 
have termed in this essay, the commencement of modern 
numismatics. 

Before quitting the subject of ancient medaU, we most 
notice some of a remarltable character, whidi ba^e beeo 
introduced into this pi^er. One of these was strack by 
the Senate in honour of Hadrian, the Roman emperor, 
about 130 A.D., in commemoration of the great benefit^^ 
wMch he had conferred on the empire. Tins medal b xi^oi 
at p. 86, and has for its l^nd— " To the Restorer of the 

Constantino the Great was the first Roman Emperor who 
received the rite of baptism. This was performed for him 
just before his death, which took place, a.d« 397. One of 
the coins struck upon this occasion, is given below : it re- 
presents on the obverse the emperor in nis robes, crowned 
with a wreath of laurel, with the legend, " The £mpezor 
Constantme, Pious, Happy, August." On the reverse is a 
fiill length figure of him. cloaked, holding in bia right 
hand a globe, and in his left a rod or wand, with the l^nd, 
"To Constantino, the Pious, August, bom in Baptism." 
The letters in the exergue are said to imply that tbe medal 
was c(fUicd <a London; but this is objected to. 
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Another medal struck in honour of Hadrian is given at 
the conclusion of this paper. Under this emperor, a rebellion 
against the Roman authority broke out in Judca, headed 
by the fiunous impostor, Barchochab (Son of the Star), who 
set himself upfbr the Messiah. This war lasted three years 
and a half. The Jews were completely subdued, and for- 
bidden to even enter the City of Jerusalem. They pur- 
chased with money the liberty, not of entering the noly 
city, but only of looking at a distance on it, and ^ing to 
mourn its fall and desolation. On the reverse of this medal 
is represented JudafOj kneeling in submission to the emperor, 
and three children imploring mercy of him. 

In another Supplement, we shall enter upon Modbrh 
Coins and Medals, and continue the subject down to tbua 
present time. 
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KNOLE IN KENT. 

••• vitli niuMtaf ]iride, the work of yetm 
It» rtveroDd Iknnt th« sutel^ numaioQ raara; 
Within wh(M« amnle iipac* the eye »urvejt 
The labour'd excellence of fonoer dajn ; 
The model whose perfections art rappltes, 
Sculpture's light touch and Painlinu's deathless d jet. 

BoEBoutfii'i Knttlt, 

The stately mansion of Ktioley or Knowley in Kent, 
possesses much intrinsic interest, and by its great extent 
and the magnificence of its internal decorations attracts 
numerous visitors ; it accordingly holds a distinguished 
place in the second volume of Mr. Nash's beautiful and 
instructivff wori(, Ihf Mwmom tf At 014 NMlity. 
Through tbt kindn»99 and liberality of iti poMettor, 
the publle euriosity is gratified with a view of the house 
and grouoda, and as this mansion stands at no gpreat 
distance A'oin the metropolis, it forms a most attractive 
object of inlerest to numbers. The hpus^ is erected 
principally in tbe Elisabethan style of architecture, and 
has an advantage over many of the other seats of the 
nobility, pwing to the situation tl oeeupiea on a com- 
manding $nd healthy eminenofi near the town of 
Sevenoaka. The building itself opvers % spact of ground 
said to be nearly three aerei and a quarter, and the 
park is ? ery exteoalvf and b»»utif\]llv varied in ito fea- 
tures. There is a lunuHajit g^rowth of timber, especially 
of oak and beech treef, for vhich the soil is naturally 
adapted] the girth of one of these ?enerable oaks is no 
less than thirty feel. Much assiduitv and taste have 
been diyphyed in the arrangement of the planUtions ; 
the treey «|e not diipoied in solitary clumps, but in broad 
and undulating masses, which rise and M with the 
varying nature ef the surfa«e. 

Two poinU of view in thi« noble park are particularly 
recommended to tht attention of the visitor: the one 
from tho $ni of % valley which lies in a south-west 
direction ftrom the house; the other from a rismg ground 
in the same valley. The first view presents a grove of 
majestic tyeea rising on each side; many of them beeches 
of the larirest siat, and feathered t^ the bottom; the 
mansion, with its tpwers and battlements, and a back- 
ground uf hills covered with wood, terminating the vista. 
— ^The other view is of a very diihrent descnptiooj on 
gaining the summit of the hill, a prospect of great eictent 
bursU al once upon tbe sight; woods, heaths, towns, 
villages, and hamleta, are all displayed to bright eon* 
fusion. The eye eommaada tbe greater part of west 
Kent, a eqinsiderable porti^ of Sussex, and a distant 
view of tiie hills of HampaUi^ The foreground is 
woody, th» whitened ateeplet risinf everywhere among 
the tree«, with gentleiiie9> m^ fcaUared round in 
gr^t ahiiadance. 

The hstttty of the beaek traea in Kaole Ptok, is so 
remarkable as to attract th« mottee of alt who have a 
taste for richly-wooM acmm. Among the celebrated 
persons who have admired and appreciated this Usatim 
of the seeae, Mrs. Hadelifle may be quoted aa an un«> 
doubted judge- 

In the Mfk, abounding with noble beech giove%(sayi 
this gifted lady \ is ons^ on the left of the road leading to 
the houHL which for mm and oveitoppiog pomp, excels 
even any h Windaof park, when viewed ai yo« deeeend 
from the pwk gate, whence shade lisse above shade with 
f^^^'^wl magnileenl grandeur. In this mass of wood 
is one beeob, that stretchee upwarde itf gray limba, among 
the Ught fwthery foliage, to a height and with a majesty 
that 18 aubhme* Over a seal, placed lound its bole, ft 
spreads out a lisfht. yet umbrageous fiin, most graceful and 
beautiful. With A\ \U grandeur and luxuriance, there is 
nothing la this beech heavy or formal, it is airy, though 
vast and majestie, and suggests an idea at once of the 
stren^h «&d fire of a hero! I should call a beech-tree— 
and tnis beech above evexy other— the heio of the ibxest, ae 
the oak if called the liiiig. 

The principal portions of the mansion of Knole form 
a spacious quadrangle, built in the castellated style, with 
several square towers. The front of the building is not 



distinguished by ornamental detiuls, but has an air o£ 
great plainnesa and simplicity. The admirer of archi- 
tectural grandeur will probably be disappointed at tbe 
first view of Knole, andf will look with curiosity rather 
than pleasure on the incongruous mass of buildings which 
make up the extensive pile. Still more will he be sur- 
prised on entering the building to observe the extraordi- 
nary number of rooms, galleries, staircases, Slc^ vrhich 
surpass all modem conceptions of utility or convenience. 
Yet all these things are invested with peculiar interest, 
when we view them in connection with the times and 
modes of life for which they were adapted, so different to 
the manacra and euatonu of our own day. Tha number 
of viaitantc hospitably entertained at the otd baronial resi- 
dences, and the extant of the retinue aflcpwpa n yiny suck 
guests, must be taken into oonsideration» ere we tpeak of 
uiese ancient edifices, as displaving a mere love of^oMen- 
tatious grandeur on the part of thoae who reared them. 

The manor and mansion of Knole were in potsession 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury* during the reigns of 
Henry the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth, bot in the last 
of these reigns, they were voluntarily surrendered to the 
crown bv Archbishop Cranmer. After passing through 
the hanaa of several possessors it was finally bestowed in 
the reign of Elisabeth, on Thomas SadLviUe» Esq., 
afterwards Baron Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset. The 
estate has continued ahnost uninterruptedly in thia noble 
family of Sackville up to the present time; and in the 
reign of George the First, Lionel Cranfield, the seventh 
Earl of Dorset, was advanced to the dignity ^ duke. 
By the melancholy death of the late duke, a young 
nobleman of gentle disposition and promising talents, 
who was killed in hunting, when he haa only just attained 
his majoritv, the manor devolved on his sisters and co- 
heiresses, tne Countesses of Pl^outh and De Lawarr. 
His grace is succeeded in his titles by Charles Sackville 
Germaine, Viscount Sackville, and Baron Bolebroke. 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe the interior 
of this noble mansion of Knole, so as to give our readers 
any just idea of its extent and magnificence. We there- 
fore confine ourselves to one i^ Mr. Nash's admirable 
views of this maneion, and select on the present occasion 
the gallery oyer the hall, at Uie same time directing 
those who would desire to see a faithful repiesentation 
of other portions of this interesting building, to Plates 
17, 18, 19, 30, 2'i, and S3, of the second series of 
Nash's Man$ion$ in ih$ Old$n Twm. These represent 
the rich and picturesque Staircase which adjoins the 
Hall, being a fine example of the style of the early part 
of the reign of Jamea the First; the characteristic apart- 
ment called the Brown Galiery^ with its ceiling of intri- 
cate design ; the Boom leading to the Chapel^ supposed 
to be of the date oi Henry the Sixth or Seventh; the 
Spangled Bedroom^ with its antique furniture; the 
Cartoon Oaliery, a splendid and stately apartment with 
rieh carved and painted pilasters and panels, an elegant 
eeiling and gorgeous hangings, pictures, and furniture; 
the ffallf of noble dimensions, with its fine old screen, a 
specimen of the wood-carving of the reign of James the 
First; and the GaUerid from which we have taken the 
frontispiece to our present Number. 

The purposes to which this gallery was formerly applied 
cannot now be ascertained, but from ita enriched ceiling 
and tapestry-hangings, there is reason to suppose it was 
a room oi some importance. 

Mr. 

house, 

,. ^ ^ , jupposed 

it to be a place of exercise for the fiimily. The boy pulling 
the rope is playing at the ancient dumb-bells ; a contrivance 
consisting of a roller resting on two supports in the roof 
above, and having ciffht bars projecting at right angles, armed 
with heavy balls of lead : being set in motum by pulling the 
rope it revolves with great velocity, and constitutes a pretty 
strong exercise. One of these « dumb-bells" is actually in 
existence at Knole, and is occasionally used to this di^^ 
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POISONOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD. 
II. 

Animal Food. 
Animal food may become poisonous, either by some 
diseased state of its system having existed in the animal 
prior to death, or by its having advanced to a state of 
putrefaction before being made use of as an article of food. 
The mere over-driving of animals before they are 
slaughtered produces important changes in their condi- 
tion, for, although it is not proved that any dangerous 
symptoms have resulted from partaking m them, yet 
when any of their blood or raw flesh comes into contact 
with a scratch or wound a dangerous or even fatal inflam- 
mation results, and bv becoming inoenlated Ihui by the 
juices of the diseased animals the persons Engaged in 
slaughterhouse have frequently lost their lives. In Ger- 
many an epidemic disease, termed M itzbrand, frequently 
affects the cattle, producing extensive destruction among 
them, and the flesh of those which die while under its 
influence acts as a virulent poison upon persons who 
swallow it, while the mere handlmg the ikin, entrails, &c., 
produces the same effiect. It has been a point df discus- 
sion whether the putrefaction of animal food tenders it 
poisonous to man, but it has been pretty generally 
answered in the affirmative* It is true that the epiture 
prefers his game, venison, &c*, *' high," or In other words, 
in an incipient state of putrefaction^ and that many 
savage nations will consume rancid oil and putrid meat 
with avidity. But much must be allowed to the force of 
habitf for it is well known that those who are un- 
accustomed to '* high food" loathe it, and often sntfer 
severely if they partake of it, while persons who have 
been driven by hunger to feed upon rotten fish, eggs, or 
meat, have frequently perished in consequence, as the 
histories of several famines and sieges prove. A species 
of poison is generated in some articles of diet in Ger- 
many. Thus the smoked $au»Qge9 so much consumed 
ia-Wirtemburg are often the cause of fatal poisoning; so 
that, from 1793 to 1827, 234 persons were affected, of 
whom 110 died,^ — ^the symptoms coming on from twelve 
to twenty-four hours after eating the sausage* The 
same has occurred in a less degree in Paris, and. 
neither the investigations of the police nor of able che- 
mists could detect the nature of the poisonous ingredient. 
Those parts of sausages which did the most harm were 
made of liver; and it has often been observed that the 
internal organs of animals produced serious mischief, 
while the ordinary flesh might be consumed with safety. 
Scoresby says that the flesh of the bear is wholesome 
ioid delicious, but its liver prodnces dangerous symptoms. 
The sausages were always boiled before they were cured, 
and the bad symptoms produced by eating them did not 
occur until night putre£ftction bad commenced. The 
German ehemists suppose this poison to reside in a flit 
acid which is then generated. Ch9$$e and baean are 
other articles which in Germany also often prodtwe 
p<Hsonoii8 effieots, and there being no difference in thetr 
smell or taste perceptible, fatal mischief sometimes en- 
sues before the corrupted articles are suspected. Poison- 
ous effects are said to be produced in some t^ the farms in 
Cheshire, when the curds are retained too long before 
they are made into cheese. In France and Switzerland, 
mUk^ especially that of goats and sheep, has produced 
at various periods symptoms resembling cholera, or even 
death itself. 

Powonous Fish, Fish, of all species of animal food, 
fiimishes us with the most frequent and marked examples 
of poisoning. Exaggeration and difference of opinion, 
as upon most other subjects, have prevailed upon this; 
for while, on the one hand, sailors and other persons have 
often conceived an unreasonable and undiscriminating 
prejudice against various innocent species of fish, other 
persons deny that the instances of death from eating 
these animals result from any poisonous principle they con- 
tain, but are rather produced by some peculiarity of consti- 



tution in the persons affected. Abundant proof, however, 
exists that the eating of certain fish acts as a poison 
both on man and animals, at certain seasons; these fish, 
however, are usuallv innocent at other times, while in 
some constitutions the most harmless species will, even 
in small quantities, always produce deleterious effects. 
It is in the tropical regions, and almost exclusively in the 
Caribbean Sea, that poisonous fish abound: these are 
especially the barraouda, the snapper, the dolphin, the 
king-fish, the conger eel, and the yellow-billed sprat: all 
these, with the exception of the last, are only poisonous 
at certain periods of the year, namely, the hottest months. 
The yellow-billed Sprat is virulent almost beyond belief, 
for Dr. Chisholm relates that both the whites and 
the negroes of the Leeward Islands have been known 
to expire with the fish yet uns wallowed in their mouths. 
In our own country several species of fish, when 
eaten out of Season, are very indigestible, and some- 
times even produce alarming symptoms; the flavour 
and odour disdnctire of the particular fish, depending 
upon the presence of an aromatic oil, are then very 
deficient. This applies to the salmon, mackerel, herring, 
and shell-fish in genera! ; but muscles and tiystet^s are 
the species most remarkable for occasionally producing 
ill effects. There would s6em to be good foundation for 
the saying, that neither of these are wholesome during 
the months which do not contain an r; these being the 
hottest, during which fish-poison has always been found 
most virulent. Instances of poisoning by muscles are 
numerous ; but we need allude only to that related by 
Dr. Combe as ocenrriDg at Leith in 18279 and which 
produced such' constema1»on there that the inhabitants 
of Leith and Edinburgh have since ahnost refrained 
from eating this fish. There were thirty people of the 
lower ranks of society seriously and alarmingly affected 
by eating muscles, which had been Scraped from off the 
bar of l£e dock-yard: two of these died, but the others 
recovered by judicious treatment. Neither In taste nor 
smell did these muscles differ from their ordinary state. 
Salting or cooking fish has not been found preventative 
of the misehief; but M. de Rondeau asserts, that if 
muscles be boiled in vinegar and water contiuning a 
small portion of cayemne pepper, evil never results from 
eating them : this is denied by Others. 

The symptoms from eating poisonous fish are very 
varied, according to the species employed. In some, 
they cause vioUnt oppression of breathing, swelled 
face, insatiable thirst, convulsions, and insensibility; in 
others, symptoms very like those of cholera. A very 
common effect is to produce a degree of palsy, while the 
shell-flsh- are especially Hable to cause the troublesdme 
disease of the skin called nettle-rash, which, owing to 
the sympathy existing between the alimentary canal and 
the uin, very often occurs from various other injurious 
articles of diet. The late Dr. darker remarked that 
women after childbhrth who indulged in eating Oysters, 
were very babk to convulsions and apoplexy. The 
manifestation of these symptoms is both more severe and 
more rapid in the tropical regions, and with us sometime 
several hours elapse before anything serious is suspected. 
An emetic and brisk aperient should be at once given, 
and in this climate will usually succeed in preventing 
fatal mischiefs, although severe symptoms BMiy still 
ensue, as it is surprising how small H portioii of • bad 
fish will cause them. 

The nature of the poison thus contained tn the^ fi^ 
has given rise to numerous conjectures. Thtrs, 4 very 
popular opinion has been, that the fish were poisoned by 
feeding near copper banks, or the bottoms of ships; but 
inquiry has discovered the fish where copper did not 
exist, and no traces of such impregnation have been f4>und 
on the examination of the bad fish by chetnica) tesrts. 
Again, various articles of food of the fish-tribe, as hdio- 

^ thuriae, medusae, and manchincel apple, have each been 
charffed with producing the change in them, but without 
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any good evidence. M. de Beume supposes the spawn 
of the Stella marina which lodges in the muscle, is the 
cause of the mischief. The opinion generally enter- 
tained is, that a poison, sui generis , is generated in the 
system of the fish at particular seasons, one marked 
effect of which is to produce the early putrefaction of 
the animal, upon which much of its deleterious nature 
depends ; for persons who have eaten of a fish with im- 
punity on one day, have been poisoned by it the next, 
although it has been salted in the mean time. Autenrieth, 
tracing the analogy between this poison and that con- 
tained in the old cheese and rancid sausages before-men- 
tioned, believes he has detected it in a bitter principle 
found in combination with a rancid fatty matter. 



THANK-OFFERING. 



Iir every place, in every hour, 

Whatever my wayward lot may be. 
In joy or grief, in sun or shower. 

Father, and Lord ! I turn to thee. 
Thee, when the iucense-breathing flowers 

Pour forth the worship of the spring, 
With the glad tenants of the bowers, 

My trembling accenta strive to sing. 
Thee, when upon the frozen strand, 

Winter, begirt with storms, descends ; 
Thee, Lord ! I hail, whose gracious hand 

O'er all a guardian care extends. 
Tlice, when the golden harvests yield 

Their treasures to increase our store; 
Thee, when through ether's gloomy field 

Tlie lightnings flash, the thunders roar. 
Thee, when athwart the azure sky. 

Thy starry hosts their mazes lead, 
And when thou shcddest from on high' 

Thy dew-drops on the flowery mead. 
Thee, when my cup of bliss o'erflows— 

Thee, when my heart's best joys are fled ; 
Tliee, when my heart exulting glows — 

Thee, while I bend beside the dead. 
Alike in joy and in distress. 

Oh ! let me trace thy hand divine, 
Righteous in chastening, prompt to bless, 

Still, Father, may Thy will be mine. 

Laot Flora Hastings. 



RESOLUTION. 



This, of all the qnalifications of a great man, is perhaps the 
most efficient and important. A retentive memory, a lively 
imaffination, an acute judgment, and strong passions, may 
be lul useful as <}ualities of a great man; but they all need 
resolution to bring them to a point. As in the case of a 
burning-glass, the ray would not bum without the glass, 
nor the glass transmit heat unless it had the property 
of collecting the rays into a focus, so it is resolution which 
combines and powerfully applies the other talents. Some 
are prolific in scnemes of usenuness, but are miserably poor in 
execution. Like some trees, they spend themselves in 
blossom, and never yield fruit. A gentleman, last summer, 
showed me a fine tree in his grounds, which he said he 
had resolved to cut down ; for, although for years it had 
produced a finer blossom than any other tree in his orchard, 
or garden, yet it never bore fruit. He mentioned this to a 
friend, who said, — ^** The fact is, the tree spends itself in 
blossoms, I advise yon to cut the rind off it, nearly hal^ay 
round, and it will probably have less blossom, but it will 
bear fruit." He did so, and the result was, that it after- 
vnirds produced more and better fruit than any other tree 
in the garden. Let me, therefore, advise you to cut some of 
the rind from your schemes, that they may not spend 
themselves in blossoms, but may work out into the fruits of 
usefulness. Sir Isaac Newton is said to have declared, that 
he did not consider himself to possess any advantage over 
other men, except, that whatsoever he considered of suflli- 
cient importance to begin, he had sufficient resolution to 
continue till he had accomplished his object. Dr. Johnson, 
on the other hand, confessed and lamented, that he was as 
deficient in this necessary qualification, that he could never 
do anything till he was forced to. it, either by his appetite 
or his creditors. 7Vy, therefore^ to acquire the habit of 
resolution, — GaiPFUi. 



THE STURGEON, 
(Accipenser stuno,) 




Thb Sturgeon* belongs to that order of cartUagmoiis 
fishes, at the head of which stand tlie sharks and rays, 
and which includes the largest and most formidable of 
the whole class. In consequence of the peculiar stmc- 
ture of the skeleton of these fishes, they continue to grow 
as long as they live, so that, inhabiting the wide ocean, 
and meeting but few enemies, they attain such an enor- 
mous size, that their weight and dimensions appear 
almost incredible. 

Sturgeons (Sturionidof^) of which only one genus is 
known, are distinguished by being defended, as it were, 
bv armour» the body being covered by hard bony taber- 
cles in longitudinal rows, sometimes bearing a consider- 
able resemblance to t)ie shells of limpets, and at odier 
times keeled or produced into spines. The head is also 
armed with bony plates : the mouth is small, and instead 
of teeth, it is furnished with a homy prolongation of the 
jaws. The mouth is so formed, as to be protruded and 
retracted at the pleasure of the animal. The gill-cover 
is an oval radiated plate ; but the aperture is small, and 
its cover, by being edged with a membranaceous border, 
closes the aperture so accurately, as to exclude the air. 

The common Sturgeon grows to a very large size : 
specimens have been taken, that measured more than 
twenty feet long. Its form is lengthened and slender ; 
the snout very long in some species ; and the mouth, as 
in most of the cartilaginous fishes, pli^ced beneath. 
Several cirri, or worm-like appendages,' are seated be- 
neath the mouth, and near the muzzle: this latter organ 
consists of a transverse oval orifice without teeth, and 
containing a thick strong tongue; it is bordered above 
and below by a strong cartiU^^ous edge or lip, which 
can be retracted and closed at the will of the animal. 

Sturgeons inhabit the seas of Northern Europe and 
America: they migrate during early summer, into the . 
larger rivers and lakes, and after depositing their spawn, 
return again to the sea. In North America, sturge<ms 
may almost be called fresh-water fishes, since they are 
seldom caught at any great distance from the shore. 
Pennant states, that in some of the rivers of Virginia 
they are so plentiful, that six hundred have been taken 
witnin two days, merely by putting a pole into the water, 
with a stout hook at the ena, and drawing it up again 
on perceiving that it rubbed against a fish. Regular 
sturgeon fisheries are carried on during summer near 
Pillau, and in the river Garonne on the coast of France. 
In the Canary Islands, Sturgeons are so common, as not 
to be valued. In our own country) the rivers Eske and 
Eden are noted for Sturgeon; and from the former was 
taken one which weighed 460 pounds. Those brought 
to the London market commonly measure from four to 
eight feet, and sometimes weigh nearly 300 pounds. 
Notwithstanding its formidable appearance, the sturgeon 

• The etymologr of the word sturgeon it a wibjcct of dispute. Some nj 
that the name of the fish is derived from its great use, the Teatonic vonl 
siuhr signifying great. Otliers contend that it is so called became iXslin 
up the mud as it swims. 
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ie said to be mild, and even cowardly in its disposition. 
Its food is small fish and worms. 

As an article of commerce the sturgeon is peculiarly 
valuable. It was in high repute among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Pliny states, that it was brought 
to table with much pomp and ornamented with flowers ; 
the slaves who carried it being also adorned with g^- 
lands, and accompanied by music. The flesh of the 
anhnal, pickled, is sent all over Europe, and is a great 
delicacy. Caviar is prepared from the roe: this is 
freed from its membranes, then . washed in vinegar or 
white wine, and dried by being spread on a board in the 
air. It is afterwards well salted ; the salt being rubbed 
in with the hand ; it is then put into a bag, and the 
liquor pressed out ; it is finally packed in kegs, and is 
then ready for sale. This is the method of preparing 
caviar at the mouths of the Volga, Danube, Dnieper, 
and Don. In 1833, the quantity of caviar slUpped from 
the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of A^of alone, 
exceeded a million and a half English pounds weight, 
and this was but a very small part of the annual supply, 
because in consequence of the three annual seasons of 
fasting in Russia the consumption is very great. The 
principal exports are to Italy; the demand for caviar in 
England being small. The best caviar is dry and of a 
brown colour: it is eaten on bread with oil and lemon- 
juice, or vinegar. 

Mr. Long, in his Travels in North America, speaks 
highly in favour of sturgeon broth, and suggests that 
fish-broths in general have not met with the attention 
they deserve. He states that at Albany, the sturgeon is 
so common, that it is sold at a penny per pound, and is 
called Albany beef. Many persons have noticed the 
resemblance of some parts of the Sturgeon to beef; but 
the resemblance of the white parts to veal is striking, 
and generally admitted. Mr. Donovan in his Domestic 
Economyy says: — 

Slices of sturgeon, nicely dressed in the manner of a veal- 
cutlet, are only to be dlstmguished from the latter by tiie 
superiority of the meat, and a certain superadded flavour, 
which appears to me most to resemble that of the scallop 
shell-fish, and which exists barely in a recognizable degree. 
This resemblance to veal is equally observable in the appear- 
ance of the flesh, both raw and fried, as well as in the taste. 
It is usual to make Sturgeon pies, and these are scarcely 
distinguishable firom meat-pies. Were animals to be classed 
according to their qualities as food, the Sturgeon would 
certaml^ be removed from the fishes, and placed amongst the 
land animals; even the back-bone, if such it may be called, 
it being mere cartilage, has the appearance and taste of tiiie 
harder cartilages in veal. I believe the Sturgeon is the only 
fish which is roasted on a spit like meat. 

The Sturgeon is in season during the winter quarter 
and part of spring. It -sells in London at Is. or Is. Sd. per 
pound, but does not often ajipear in the market. It should 
De firm ; if flabby, its value is greatly lessened. The roe in 
the recent state is little sought after in this country. 

A smaller species of Sturgeon, called the sterlet, 
found in Russia, is in much higher esteem for the table, 
than the common species. The soup of this fish formed 
one of the favourite luxuries of that gigantic epicure, 
prince Potemkin of Russia, who, as Dr. Shaw relates, in 
seasons when this fish happened to be unusually dear, 
was content to purchase it at a price so extravagant that 
a single tureen, forming the mere prelude to his repast, 
cost him the sum of three hundred rubles : " a sum," says 
Swainson, "which, had it been expended in promoting 
the happiness of his miserable serfs, might have called 
down blessings on the head of this worthless sensualist." 

The best isinglass is furnished by the Sturgeon. 
It is extensively prepared in Russia by the follovdng 
method. The membranes of the fish, especially its air- 
bladder and sounds, which are remarkably large, are 
taken from the fish while fresh, slit open« washed in cold 
water, and exposed for a short time to the air in order 
to stiffen; the outer skin is then taken off and rejected. 
The other portions are formeJ into rolls about the thick- 



ness of a finger, and in length according to the intended 
size of the staple ; a thin membrane is usually selected from 
the centre of the roll, round wbich the rest are folded 
alternately, and about half an inch of each extremity of 
the roll is turned inwards. The proper dimensions being 
thus obtained, the two ends of what is called, "short 
staple" are fastened together by means of a small 
wooden peg; the middle of the roll is then pressed 
downwards, which gives it the form of a heart, and thus 
it is hung up to dry. The sounds which form the "long 
staple" are of a longer size, but the workman can add 
to the length by interfolding the ends of several pieces 
of the sounds. The ends are fastened with a peg as 
before, but the middle part of the roll is more consider- 
ably bent, and in order to preserve the shape of the 
three angles thus formed, a pieced stick is fastened in 
each angle: when sufficiently dry, the pegs and sticks 
are removed and the drying completed; lastly, the pieces 
of isinglass are collected in rows bv passing a thread 
through the peg-holes for convenience of package 
and exportation. The "long staple" is the best isin- 
glass, and is used in confectionair and at the table. The 
common sorts of isinglass, called "book" and "ordinary 
staple," are composed j of membranes which do not 
admit of being formed into rolls ; the pieces, therefore, 
after their sides are folded inwardly, are bent in the 
centre in such a manner, that the opposite sides resemble 
the cover of a book, whence its name. 

Isinglass is one of the purest and finest of the animal 
glues and has no particular smell or taste. Beaten into 
threads, it dissolves in boiling water or milk, and yields a 
mild nutriment. Isinglass is gelatine nearly pure. 
Four parts of it convert one hundred parts of water into 
a tremulous jelly, and it is thus employed to enrich many 
soups and sauces. It is also used with gum to give 
lustre to ribbons and other silk articles : dissolved in 
alcohol with gum ammoniac, it forms the celebratea 
diamond cement, so called because the Turks employ it 
in setting their precious stones or jewellery, and tf well 
made, the cement preserves its transparency after the 
setting. Diamond cement is much used in our own 
country for the humbler purpose of joining broken pieces 
of glass and china. 

Isinglass is also used for "fining" various liquors: 
the brewer use's it extensively for making his beer trans- 
parent, for which purpose crude isinglass is dissolved in 
sour beer and thus poured into the cask, where, as it is 
commonly supposed, the floating particles are entangled 
by the fining stuff added; and the whole is carried down, 
as if by a net, straining the liquor from the top to the 
bottom. 

Court plaster is made by covering taffety or thin 
silk with a coat of isinglass. Post office stamps are 
also made to adhere by means of a similar coating. 
Isinglass has also been made to perform the office of 
window glass. Sheets of wire gauze set in window or 
lamp frames, and plunged into a limpid solution of 
isinglass, when cold have the appearance of glass. If 
one dip be not sufficient to make a proper transparent 
plate, several may be given, taking care to allow one 
film to dry before another dip is made. The outer 
surface should be varnished to protect it from damp air. 
In the maritime arsenals of France, these panes of gela-' 
tine are usefully employed for lamps instead of horn; 
they possess the advantage of being almost as trans- 
parent as glass without being so brittle. 



The ancient philosophers comprised their wisdpm in short 
maxiifis. To have made a wise maxim was to acquire re- 
nown. Thus in discoursing on prudence, one of them shows 
his wisdom in utterincf these precepts: ** B^n nothing of 
which you have not loeu considered the end** " Take care of 
irrecoverable deeds** Crito, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, declared, that the highest human wisdom was that 
sagacity which discerned in the present that which the future 
would disclose. — St 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

Ancient writers relate the eiistenoe of certun master- 
pieces of art, which, for their vastness or beauty, have 
been denominated wonders. Every age has, doubUest, 
contributed its own wonders to these records of human 
ingenuity; and, to this day, every country of the world 
has its own class of wonders. But, the earliest authors 
have conferred a ^celebrity upon certain monuments of 
astounding labour, which the productions (tf subsequent 
ages have not exceeded in vastness or magnificence of 
character. These are distinctively termed the Sb vbn 
Wonders of the world; and though, different 
writers raise different productions to such pre-eminence, 
the following may be received as the most accredited 
enumeration of these wonders: 

1. The Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

2. The Walls of Babylon. 

8. The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

4. The Pharos of Alexandria. 

5. The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus. 

6. The Colossus of Rhodes. 

7. The Tomb of Mausolns. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that the descrip- 
tions of these works are so interspersed with fabulous 
history, that it is difficult to distinguish fact from fiction, 
especially as vastness is uniformly the characteristic of 
the objects described. Their proportions may have 
become more gigantic by that love of exaggeration which 
may be too frequently detected m the records of the 
works of man, by early writers. Cont-emporaries, who 
first chronicled these wonders, may have been accurate 
in their details, and their successors may have imposed 
upon the credulity of mankind ; and, in most instances, 
the truth would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine. However their monuments of art may 
have ministered tu human vanity, it must be allowed, 
that the imperfections of their history, and, more than 
all, their disappearance, or present ruinons condition, 
furnishes an eloquent rebuke to the vain glory of their 
founders, and leads man from the admiration of these 
crumbling prodigies of art to the cdtitemplation of the 
nobler works of him whose omnipotence rcig^eth for 
ever. 

The Great Pyramid op Egypt usually ranks 
as the first wonder. This gigantic structure is named 
after its founder Cheops, King of Egypt, whose tomb it is 
supposed to be. Its building is stated by Plmy and Dio- 
If orus Siculus, to have occupied 860»000 men for tw nty 
years. It is 700 feet in the side of its base, and 500 in per- 
pendicular height, and stands on eleven acres of ground. 
A better idea to all acquainted with London is &e fact, 
that the base of this Pyramid is the size of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and its height 127 feet greater than the cross 
of St. PauVs Cathedrsu, or equal to the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 

The Walls of Babylon, (for ages the most famous 
city in the whole world,) rather resemble the bulwarks of 
nature than the workmanship of man. Their extent is 
computed by Major Renneli at 34 miles, or Si on each 
side. They were so broad, that, as ancient historians 
relate, six chariots could be driven on them abreast; or, 
a chariot and four horses might pass and turn. Their 
height was 50 cubits, or 75 feet, having been reduced 
to their dimensions from the prodigious height of 350 
feet. Yet these walls are so " utterly broken," that it can- 
not be determined with certainty that even the slightest 
vestige of them exists. Mr. Buckingham, a few years 
since, discovered on the eastern boundary of the ruins of 
Babylon, on the summit of an oval mound from 70 to 
80 feet in height, and from 300 to 400 feet in circum- 
ference, *' a mass of solid wall, about 30 feet in length, 
by 12 or 15 feet in thickness, yet evidently once of 
much greater dimensions each way;" and this heap, Mr. 
Buckingham conjectured to be a part — ^the only port, 



if such it be^ that can be disoorered of the i^alLs o^ 
Babylon. 

Thb Hahoino Gardens of Babtlok w«re <lis- 
tinguished by their romantic situation and vast extend 
Their form was square, and, according to Diodoi-us 
and Strabo, each side was 400 feet in length, to tfaat 
the area of the base was nearly four acres. They were 
made to rise with terraces, curiously constructed in the 
form of steps, and supported by stone pillars to the heig-bt 
of more than 800 feet, gradually diminishing apwartte. 
This building was constructed by Vast stone beams placed 
on pillars of stone, (arches not being then invented,) whidt 
were again covered with reeds, cemented with bftumea, 
and next was laid a double row of bricks, united br 
cement. Over these were laid plates of lead, wbtcA 
effectually prevented the moisture from penetrating down- 
wards. Above all was laid a coat of earth, sutBciently' 
deep for plants to grow in it, and the trees here planted, 
were ranged in rows on the side of the ascent, as we& 
as on the top, so that, at a distance, it appeared as aa 
immense pyramid covered with wood ; and being situated 
upon the banks of the river Euphrates, water was sup- 
plied from thence by machinery, for the fountains and 
other sources for cooling the air and watering the 
garden. The different groves and terraces also con- 
tained parterres, seats, and banquettmg rooms, and pre- 
sented retirement in the midst of civic mirth and din; 
thus combining the splendour and luxury of eastern 
magnificence in art, with the simple pleasures of ver- 
dant and beautiful nature, the prospect from these ele- 
vated gardens was grand and . delightful. From the 
upper area was obtained not only a view of the whole 
city of Babylon, and the windings of the Euphrates, 
which washed the base of the superstructure 300 feet 
below, but of the cultivated environs of the city and 
surrounding desert, as far as the eye conld reach. 

This surprising and laborious experiment. (Mr. J. Mason 
observes,) was a strain of complaisance In Kbag Nebuchad- 
nezzar to his Median queen, who could never be reconciled 
to the flat and naked appearance of the province cff Bab vion, 
but freouently regrettea each rising hill and scattered forest 
she had formerl}'' delighted hi. The king, who thought 
nothing impossible for his power to execute, nothing to be 
unattempted for the gratification of his beloved consort, 
determined to raise woods and terraces even within the nre- 
cincts of the city, equal to those by which her native land 
was diversified. 

Yet, many writers doubt the exbtenoa of these gar- 
dens: Qqintns Cnrthis refers to their descripfticm as 
'^fabulons wonders ;"* and Herodotus, who describes 

Babylon minutely, does not mention the Hanging Gar- 
dens ; and the only author who speaks of them on his 
own testimony, is Beroeus. The most reasonable con- 
clusion at which the moderns have arrived, from these 
and oth«r conflicting testaments^ ist that tbsy were a vast 
hill cut into terraces, and planted; and some late travel- 
lers have fancied that thev could discover traces of such . 
a work. The immense neight- of these gardens, and 
their projecting in terraces, probably suggested the 
epithet of hanging. 

The supposed xemams of these gardens sre llstaolied por- 
tions of a wall, which probably composed the piers or 
buttresses of the terraces. In the ruins, lines of long 
passages and square chambers may be easily traced, which 
commanded a view of the city. Amongst these ruins stands 
a solitary tree, of a species altogether strange to this eoimtry. 
It bears evety mark of high antiquitv, its originaily enor- 
mous trunk being wotn away, and shattered by time, 
while its spreadmg and evergreen branches are fMrticularly 
beautiful, and adorned with long tress-liks tendrils ; proba- 
bly the last descendant of those hanging gardens^ ' which 
were numbered among the wonders of the world*. 

The Pharos op Alexakdkia wasacelebrated watch- 
tower, bnilt upon the islet of Pharos f. It was finished 

* Bbbbbn*8 Mutorieai Be$eei0ehet. — Jsiatie Nations, ydi, il. 
f See Saiwrdaf Mofasins, vol zii., pp. 40, SOa 
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in tlie first year of tke reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
it having been begun several years before by order of 
Ptolemy Soter. The tower was a large square structure 
' of white marble, and is stated to have been visible a 
hundred miles distant. It consisted of several stories 
and galleries, with a lantern at top, in which a light was 
continually burning, for the direction of sailors, 

Ptolemy Evergetes, the successor of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, is stated by several ancient writers to have placed in 
this Pharos, a mirror which represented aceurately every- 
thing which was transacted throughout Egypt; and 
some writers affirm, that with this mirror an enemy's 
fleet could be seen at the distance of 100 leagues. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe the powers of this mirror 
must be strangely exaggerated; on which account the 
existence of the mirror has been disbelieved. Abulfeda, 
however, describes the mirror to have been of Chinese iron, 
and adds, that soon after Mohammedanism prevailed, the 
Chinese destroyed it by stratagem. Buffon thinks, that 
by Chinese iron, Abulfeda meant polished steel; but 
there seems more plausibility in the conjecture of an 
acute writer in the Philosophical Magazine, 1805, who 
supposes the metal to have been what is known to us by 
the name of tutanagy a Chinese melldlic compound, 
which might be valued then, as it now is, for the high 
polish it receives. A French writer, Father Abbat, 
attempts to ej^plain the exaggeration of the powers of 
this mirror, by observing that,— 

If it existed, it is probable that it was the only one of 
it» kind, and that no other means had been then fmmd of 
riewing distant objects distinctly. It must, therefore, have 
been considered as a great wonder in those times, and must 
have filled with astonishment all who saw its effects, which, 
had they not been greater than those of a small telescope, 
could not &il to be regarded as a prodigy. Hence it is 
natural to think, that these effects were exaggerated beyond 
all probability, and even possibility. If we abstract these 

Sim the accounts of the mirror of Ptolemy, the evident 
aggerations of ignorance, nothing will remain but, that 
at some distance, provided nothing was interposed between 
the objects and the mirror, those objects- were seen more 
distinctly than with the naked eye; and tflat with the 
mirror many objects were seen, whichy because of their 
distance, were imperceptible without it*. 

Of the once splendid Pharos, not a vestige remains at 
this day ; the traveller only finding, instead, an irregularly 
built castle, from the middle of which rises a tower which 
serves as a lighthouse, but not to remind the spectator, 
except by contrast, of- the beauty and grimdenr of the 
ancient structure. 

The Temple of Diaka, at Ephesus, the capital of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, is, by many olden writers, con- 
sidered to have been, the most surprising of these won- 
ders. It was the ,great boast of the Ephesians, the 
principal ornament of their city, and the depository of 
the image of their tutelary goddess, Diana. 

This superb structure was situated between the town 
and harbour of Ephesus. It seems to have been several 
times (Pliny says seven times,) ruined and rebuilt, a 
circumstance which occurs in ancient writers as to the 
dates and descriptions of these successive erections. One 
of thera is expressly affirmed by Livy to have been ajm- 
pleted in the reign of Servius Tullins, who flourished, at 
the latest, 500 years before Christ. Another is described, 
which was ori^nally designed by Ctesiphon, a Cuossian 
artist, 541 years before the Christian era, whose plan 
was continued by Demetrius, a priest of Diana, and at 
length completed by Daphnis of Miletus, and a citizen 
of Ephesus. One of its destroyers was the notorious 
£i:p8tratus, 356 b.c., who set fire to the building on the 
night of the birth of Alexander the Great, his only 
object in burning the temple being to perpetuate his 
name. The temple, however, was rebuilt with greater 
magnificence than ever, by the Ephesians, whose women 

• Trtoslated from Lei Amvmnem Fhilo§opMqH€t, UfaneiliM. 1763. 



contributed their trinkets towards the general funds 
raised for this purpose. The architect was the celebrated 
Dinocrates, who also built the city of Alexandria. 

The dimensions of the temple were 420 feet long, by 
220 feet broad. It had 127 columns, each 60 feet high, 
which were donations from kings. Thirty-six were 
carved; the order Ionic. It had eight columns in front. 
The folding doors were of cypress wood, which had been 
treasured up, highly polished, for four generations ; and 
they were found as fresh and beautiful 400 years after, 
as when new. The ceiling was of cedar; and the steps 
for ascending the roof, of a single stem of a vine. 
The whole altar was full of the works of Praxiteles. 
The offerings were inestimable ; and, among them was a 
picture by Apelles, representing Alexander armed with 
thunder; for which the painter was paid twenty talents 
in gold, about 88,650/. 

This last temple was plundered by Nero, who carried 
off an immense quantity of gold and silver; afterwards, in 
the time of Gallienus, by Goths from beyond the Danube, 
who obtained a prodigious booty; but the particulars of 
its final distribution are not on record. Its ruins are 
now the residence of cowherds and their cattle: from 
their minute examination by recent travellers, they ap- 
pear to have been cased ana encrusted with rich marbles. 
The once splendid city of Ephesus is a poor village, 
^Ued Aiaioleik. 

Although we find the frequent destruction of the 
temple of Diana narrated in history, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that an edifice of stone could have been entirely 
destroyed by fire, or if destroyed, that it could have been 
replaced by the Ephesians, when we find that all the 
cities of Asia Minor contributed towards the original 
building, which occupied 220 years in its erection. TTie 
narratives of its destruction may, however, possibly relate 
to the burning of the roof, certain rooms, sacred utensils, 
and the injury of the costly embellishments. It was, at 
length, sacked of its valuables, many of which are stated 
to adorn the mosques of Constantinople to this day. 

The Colossus of Rhodes, was a gigantic brazen 
image of Apollo, whom the Rhodians considered their 
tutelar deity. Muratori reckons its history among the 
fables of antiquity, and it so abounds with contradictions, 
that it would be a more tedious than useful task to 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting statements. 
« The first artisan employed upon this prodigious statue 
is said to have been Chares, the disciple of Lysippusj 
300 years b.c. He had scarcely half finished the work, 
when, finding that he had expended all the money he had 
received for the whole, he was overwhelmed with despair, 
and hanged himself. Laches, his fellow countryman, 
finished the work in the space of three Olympiads, or 
twelve years. The statue was placed with its feet upon 
the two moles which formed the entrance of the harbour 
of Rhodes; and ships passed in full sail between its 
leg^. Its height was 70 cubits, or 105 feet. 

A winding staircase ran to the top, whence could 
easily be discerned the shores of Syria, and the ships 
that sailed on the coast of Egypt; some accounts state 
that in the right hand was a large lantern, from which 
circumstance the statue is supposed to have served as a 
light-house. It had stood scarcely 60 years, when the 
figure was thrown from its place by an earthquake, and 
broken off at the knees. Thus it remained for the space 
of 894 years, although the Rhodians received large con- 
tributions to repair it; but they divided the money 
amongst themselves, and cunningly frustrated the expect- 
ations of the donors, by saying that the oracle of Delphi 
forbade them to raise the statue up again from its ruins. 
At length, a«d. 684, it was sold by the Saracens, who 
then became masters of Rhodes, to a Jewish merchant 
of Edessa, the value of the brass being estimated at 
36,000 pounds English money. 

Some antiquarians have thought that the fine head of 
the sun, which is stamped upon the Rhodian medals, is 
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a representatioM of dwt of the Colos&iis; and the con- 
jecture is reasonable. 

• The seventh winder wa« the Toivf B of M aubolus, 
king of' Caria, which was built by his queen, Artemisia, 
in Halicamassus, 351 b.c.; and whence a superb tomb 
is to dns day called a Mausoleum. The principal archi- 
tMts of Grreece laboured on this magnificent structure. 
It was an oblong square, 411 feet in compass, and 1 30 feet 
high. The principal side was adorned ¥rith 36 columns, 
and 24 steps led to the entrance. The top was c(teical, 
and surmounted with a chariot drawn by 4 horses, 
sculptured by Pythes. Bryaxes, Scopas, Leochares, and 
Timotheus made the decorations on the four sides ; and 
Vitnivius thought that it was enriched by the sculptures 
of Praxiteles. Artemisia died before the completion of 
the monument, but the artists finished it without com- 
pensation, that theymight not be deprived of the honour 
of their labour. * The expenses of the building' wiere so 
immense, as to have occasioned the philosopher Anaxa^ 
goras to exclaim, when he saw it, **How much money 
changed into stones I " 



THE CHINESE FEAST OF THE LANTERNS. 

Tks commencement of the year in China is observed as the 
greatest festival in the en&pire, and the whole of the first 
month is^ season of continued rejoicings. Of these the most 

Splendid is the Feast of the Lanterns, whicli is held on the 
fleenth day, when there is such a profusion of lanterns 
hung out or Uie houses that, to a stranger, the whole empire 
has the appearance of £ury land. All ranks contribute to 
this national festival, llie grandees retrench daily, and 
reduce the expenses of their table, equipaffe, and dressy in 
order that they may expend more on their lantenas, some of 
which are said to cost two thousand crowns. The middle 
classes will expend fifty or sixty crowns on the occasion, and 
even the poorest will exert themselves to join the illumina- 
tion. In short, in city and country,-— on the coast and on 
the rivers, every person lights up his painted lanterns. . 

These kntemis are of various forms and sizes. ' Some of 
them are so capacious as to resemble mansions, wherein 
the Chinese eat, lodge, receive visits, have balls, and act 
plays. Those which are hung firom the houses are framed 
of wood, richly gilt, japanned, and carved and decorated 
with streamers of silk or satin. Over these frames u 
stretched fine transparent silk, on which are painted various 
devices, as human figures, quadrupeds, burds, trees, flowers, 
&c., the colours of which are very brilliant, when the lan- 
tern is lit by lamps or wax candles..- The, largest lanterns 
frequently exhibit figures which are set in motion by hidden 
threads. , In this manner the spectators outside tiie lanterns 
are often amused by the spectacle of horses galloping,' ships 
flailing, and armies in full march.'. Some lanterns are lit by 
serpents, illuminated within from the head to the tail, and 
contrived to ^vtithe about as if they were alive. 



Many penons pass much of their time in a state of inqui- 
etude and constant irritation, although they are in hedth, 
and have the means of satisfying the common wants of life, 
and even abundantly. As to the present, they ^ve some 
unreasonable desire, which cannot be satisfied, or which 
cannot be, without causing a suffering more intolerable than 
the unsatisfied desire. As to the past, they dwell on the 
memory of some good which they tnink might have been 
obtained, or on some wrong or blunder by which some 
good was lost. As to the future, they dread some possible 
evil, and the more because of the uncertainty of its nature, 
and of the time and manner of its coming, and which may 
never come. There are many persons who are habitually 
discontented. They find everything goes wrong. The 
weather is bad; their food is not as they would have it; 
no one does anything m the right time, or in the right 
manner; or that is done which should not be, or that is 
omitted which should be done. Such persons are alwaj-s 
groaning; sighing, or grumbling. They dislike everybody, 
and everybody dislikes them; and particularly, their abun- 
dant advice is disliked, and their manner of giving it. — S. 



THE FETISH. 

The tenn Fetish is derived either from the word fetiss^^ a 
block adored as an idol ; or from feticzeira, an enchantress. 
The Portuguese first gave this name to the idols of the 
negroes on the Senegal ; and afterwards the word received 
a more extensive meaning. The general application of 
f/eti^h now seems to be to an object worshipped, not represent- 
^ \ikg a livinff figure. Such a figure is more oroperly speaking, 
an idol. Hence, stoneSy arms, vessels, plants, &c^ whieb 
are objects of worship, tit fetishes. 

Among the natives of the Gold Coast of Africa, the sa- 
perstition of the fetish pie vails to a baneful extent. The 
retishmen, so called from their being supposed to posses 
supernatural powers, infuse into the minds of the people 
the belief of its Influence; with the view of being consulted 
on every occasion of trouble. An individual who -has been 
robbed,"or has experienced some other calamity, • immedi- 
ately consults a fetishman to discover the thief, or cause of 
the evil ; who, after making use of some pretended magic 
art, and having obtained answers to questions put by him to 
the applicant, unhesitatingly denounces some unfortunate 
being as the robber or witch. The fetibbmen are without 
difficulty bribed,' and they accept the bribe under the 
cloak ot having first consulted the deity,' who had agreed to 
receive a certain sum. ' They will afterwards demand more 
, money in the name, of the fetish, whom they will state as 
not being satisfied.-. So great is the dread pf the natives to 
offend the fetiahj that t^ey even pawn their 6\yn ,<0uldren 
to raise the means' of appeasing his wrath. Wlien'a person 
is' afflicted with any' alarming disease, application for. relief 
is made to the fetisliman,' who, perhaps, will order' an egg 
near .hatching, or,a chicjcen, to be laid on a certain spot in 
some highway, . in order to transfer the complaint to the 
person who might untliinkingly tread upon it. Passi-ngcra 
noticing any of these charms lying in • tneir way, carefully 
avoid them, and no one will dare to remove them out of 
their path. 

' • At Capo Coast, the women, who are, generally eimployed 
in celebrating the vam harvcat, make public offerings in a 
bodv to the great fetish; which is a large rock lying close 
to tiie walls of the castle. It breaks the great waves of Uie 
sea that incessantlv dash against it, and thus preserves thp 
fortification from mjiiry by the surge. Another great fetish 
which they have is a scut pond, in which large and delicious 
mullets are taken. . 

■ Ptievidus to the offering to the fetish, consisting, generall j, 
of yams, eggs, palm . oil, 'and' the blood of some animal^ 
being made, the w6men with their faces and limbs chalked, 
parade the town in a body, each carrying her own portion 
yi a calabaish, or earthen vessel. They then visit the rock, 
on. which they deposit their oblations; and, no sooner do 
they depart than the turkey buzzards^ apparently aware 
of what is^oing on, 'approach and devour the ' offer- 
ings ; and it is considered a great ofienoe to the fetish to 
destroy any of these birds. 

' All fiunilies of consequence have also their own private 
fetish, which they keep ' concealed in their houses, but 
denote its presence there by signs hung outside on the doors. 
This has a great effect in deterring thieves ftcm the 
premises*. 

Captain Tuckey describes a fetish which he saw at Em- 
booma, on the Kiver Congo. It was aboift the size of a 
lar^ doll, and the most grotesque figure imaginable. These 
fetishes are indifferently carved out of wood, or made of 
rags, the eyes and teeth are of shells, and the whole appear- 
ance as hideous as the workmanship is clumsy. They are 
such things as children would contrive in sport. Neverthe- 
less, they are unceasingly worshipped and prayed to, though 
with no great ceremony or devotion. W hen a glass of 
brandy is given to an African, he puts it to liis lips, thou 
raises his fetish, into whose face he pufis his bi-eath once or 
twice, with a blowing whistling noise ; and then he sw^allows 
the dram. A similar action, or a whisper in the ear, takes 
place whenever the fetish is consulted. 

* Conmumicatad by Mfyor Ricketu to ihe Literary Gasi He 
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THE PHILOSOPHER LEIBNITZ. 




L£IBKXTZ*B HOUSE IK BANOTEB. ' " 



The above cut represents a house, which, however 
remarkable for its form and appearance, derives its chief 
interest from having been the residence of Godfrey 
William Leibnitz, an eminent natural philosopher and 
mathematician of the seventeenth century. 

Leibnitz was born at I-.eipsic, in the year 1646. His 
father, secretary of the University, dying when Godfrey 
was only six years old, the latter was placed at school, 
where he distinguished himself by the ardour with which 
he studied the classical writers; and he performed his 
task with such ease and quickness that he used to have 
time to assist his less precocious school-fellows in the 
preparation of their lessons. At the age of fifteen he 

\0L. XVIIL 



went to the University of Leipsic, afterwards to that 
of Jena, and again to l^eipsic Here he studied philo- 
sophy and mathematics, and also became so familiar 
with the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and. other Greek 
philosophers, that he used to ramble about the woods for 
a whole day at a time, pondering on what he, had read, 
and endeavouring to reconcile the discordant doctrines 
of his favourite writers. 

His advancement in the study of law was as rapid as 
that in classical learning, insomuch that at the age of 
twenty he was made Doctor of Laws in the University 
of Altorf, and was offered the Professorship of Law in 
the same university. Leibnitz declined the hater office, 
^ 65a 
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and went to Nuremburg, where he became secretary to 
a society of alchemists. The reader is aware that the 
chemistry of these days consisted principally in attempU 
to discover the means of converting baser metals into 
gold, and of effecting other wonders which are now 
known to be unattainable. Leibnitz, however, did not' 
remain long in this capacity ; for having gained the 
favour of an influential man at Mayence, he was advised 
to apply himself to the study of history and jurispru- 
dence, with a view to qualify himself for some creditable 
office at Frankfort. Here he soon gave another instance 
of the versatility of his talents, by writing an admirable 
treatise on the best method of teaching and learning 
jurisprudence. This work, and another, written about 
the same time, caused him to be appointed Councillor of 
the Chamber of Revision, in the chancery of the electo- 
rate of Mayence, 

While he filled this last-mentioned office, his compre- 
hensive mind was employed on subjects so very diverse 
that none but such a genius as his could have had any 
success in them all. He wrote a treatise on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, against a Polish writer who had im- 
pugned that doctrine. He wrote two treatises on mecha- 
nics, which astonished the philosophers of that age, by 
the boldness and originality of the ideas developed in 
them; and he idso planned a new Encyelopadia of 
GenercU KnowUdg€, 

At this time the military successes of Louis the 
Fourteenth h|i^ made his capital the centre to which 
distinguished men from various countries resorted ; and 
Leibniti, who had a strong desire to visit Paris, was 
enabled to do so as a companion to the son of his 
patron. Here his genius took a new turn, by being 
applied to the study of mathematics, a science to which 
he had hitherto paid but a small share of attention. 
Huyghensi who had written a valuable treatise on the 
oscillation of pendulums, ivas then at Paris, and an 
intimacy arose oetw^n hinli and Leibnitz, which led the 
latter to attend to numerous questions in natural philo- 
sophy. At this time also he gave an honourable proof 
of the ' steadiness with which he adhered to protestant 
religious prmciples; for the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, appreciatmg his distinguished talents, offered hun 
a seat m their hody, provided he would profess the 
Roman Catholic religion : this he declined to do. 

His patron dying in 1673, Leibnitz came to England, 
where he was received with much distinction by the 
philosopheri, who corresponded and conversed with him 
on many subjects of science. But his prospects re- 
ceived a sudden check by the death of tne elector of 
Mayence, and tl^e consequent discontinuance of the pen- 
sion which Leibnitz had received. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick now testified his respect for the philosopher, by 
granting him an office ana a pension, with hberty to 
devote as mudi of his time as he pleased to study. 
Leibnitz then devoted upwards of a year to the unre- 
mitting study of mathematics, and then proceeded to 
take his residence at Hanover, the capital of the Duke 
of Brunswick's territory, where he wrote a treatise on 
the national law of the Germanic empire. When the 
duke died, his successor (afterwards King George the 
First of England) continued to Leibnitz the favours 
which had already been awarded him, and also directed 
him to write a history of the house of Brunswick. This 
work he commenced on such an immense scale that the 
main body of the history has never been published ; he 
snent three years in traversing Germany and Italy, for 
the collection of materials, and the published portions 
throw great light on the early history of the Germanic 
tribes in general, though circumstances prevented him 
from completing that portion which related to Bruns- 
wick. 

Leibnitz was a man of am'able mind; and being dis- 
tressed at the sufferings which the Huguenots, or 
French protestants, experienced, he and Bpssuet, a 



learned Fi^nch Catholic prelate, totered into a coi 

pondence, with a view of trying whether the difiTerezxoes 
between the two forms of fi&ith might not be reconciled. 
In this correspondence Leibnitz displayed as extensile 
a knowledge of theology as he had previouslj' shown cxf 
other subjects : but the attempt failed in its object. 

Leibnitz having been chosen a fellow of the Roj-aJ 
Society of London, and seeing how much such a socierv 
tended to the advancement of science, he recommended 
the king of Prussia to found a similar society at Berlin, 
which was accoHingly done in 1701, Leibnitz himsdf 
being appointed president, with liberty to reside either 
there or elsewhere. The Czar of Russia and the Em- 
peror of Germany also consulted him on subjects which 
related to the progress of science, and he became looked 
upon as OUQ of the most distinguished men in Europe. 
In his correspondence and literary productions he em- 
ployed either the Latin or the French language, because 
those were the two which were most likely to be under- 
stood by the learned men to whom his writings were 
addressed: the consequence was that his mother tongue, 
the German, became so much neglected by him, that the 
few pieces which he wrote therein were in rery inferior 
style. 

A very profound and difficult branch of the mathe- 
matics; called the differential calculus, the nature of which 
can hardly be explained to general readers, was invented 
both by Sir Isaac Newton and by Leibnitz, each one pro- 
ceeding in a path different from the other. Long con- 
troversies were carried on between the philosophers of 
England and France, as to which of the inventors 
deserved most honour ; but in modem times the acrimony 
which distinguished this controversy has died away, and 
men now know how to do honour to both those great 
mathematicians, without striving to place one on a higher 
level than the other. 

The personal or domestic character of Leibnitz does 
not yield those points of interest which so frequently 
arise from the contemplation of a distinguished man in 
the bosom of his family. Leibnitz was never married. 
One of his biographers says i-^** At the age of fifty he 
had some thoughts of forming a matrimonial connexion ; 
but as the lady he wished to espouse desired time to 
consider his proposal, Leibnitz also made his own re- 
flections on tne subject, and unluckily came to the 
conclusion that, though marriage is a good thing, a 
wise man ought to consider of it all his life.*' Leibnitz, 
ilthough of a strong constitution, gradually sank under 
(he immense mental exertions to which he subjected 
himself. He died on the 14th of November, 1716, at 
the age of seventy. In person he was of a middle sta- 
ture, and had a sweet expression of countenance, blended 
with a studious air. He was short-sighted, but his 
vision continued excellent, even to his last moments, 
enabling him to read the smallest print, and to write in 
a small fine character. He was of a thin habit, but of 
a vigorous temperament ; drank little, supped plentifully, 
and retired to rest inunedi^tely afterwards, — a plan which, 
in most cases, would be evidently detrimental to health. 
He remained in bed only a few hours, and sometimes he 
would even sleep in his chair, and on awaking would 
proceed to his studies, whatever hour it might be. When 
deeply immersed in study, he was known to have scarcely 
left his chair for days together. 

There have been few men who have approached so 
near as Leibnitz to the rank of a universal genius 
Theology, cUssical learning, jurisprudence, history, ma- 
thematics, natural philosophy, — all occupied his atten- 
tion in turn, and all received the stamp of his powerful 
mind, and made him the wonder of his age. But the 
reader must not infer that the possession of universal 
genius is necessary to advance a man to an eminent 
position among his fellow-men. A clear and steady mind, 
devoted assiduously to on^ subject, will often produce re*' 
suits more valuable to society than if it were directed to 
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several ; and the reason why fuch is the case will readily 

be understood. An attention to one subject concentrates 

and systemizes the knowledge which we possess on that 

subject, and renders it more available and valuable. It 

has been observed of Leibnitz, that though it is difficult 

to name any department of human knowledge which has 

not pro6ted by his labours, or received fresh illustration 

from his genms, yet his reputation would perhaps have 

been more solid and permanent had he less ambitiously 

grasped the whole circle of human science. He has 

been excelled in theology, in classical learning, in juris- 

pmdence, in history, in mathematics, and in natural 

philosophy, by others who have devoted their whole at* 

tention to one or other of these subjects ; whereas he 

mi^ht probably have placed himself on a pre-eminent 

position in some one of them, had he more especially 

devoted himself to it. While, therefore, we admire the 

ivonderful range of his genius, and respect his memory 

for the large accessitn which he made to the sum o£ 

human knowledge, we must not think any the more 

meanly of those members of society, — whether in past 

or present ages, — ^in our own or any other country, — 

"who, with a less gigantic grasp of intellect, have devoted 

their powers to one particular department of study, 

making others subordinate to it 



Thb world around us, with all its changes^the shortness of 
our stay her» — ^the uncertaintv of all things with which we 
are conversant in this transitory lifiB, from the seed that 
falleth into the around to die and burst into new life with 
the return of spring, to th^ varied scenes of that busy theatre 
on which man himself lord of created nature, acts his little 
day — all these things teach us plainly that this is but a life 
of trial,— that this vain earth is not our rest. Daubenby. 

Cunions anecdotes are related of the effect of music upon 
animals. Thorville has eiven the following amusing account 
of his experiments. ** W hile a man was pbying on a trump- 
marine, 1 made my observations on a cat, a dog, a horse, an 
ass, a hind, some cows, small birds, and a cock and hens^ who 
were in a yard under the window. The cat was not the least 
affected ; the horse stopped short finom time to time, raising 
his head up now and then, as if he were feeding on msa ; 
the dog continued for above an hour seated on his hind-legs, 
looking sted&stly at the player; the ass did not discover 
the least indication of his being touched, eating his thistles 
peaceably; the hind lifted up her la^ wide ears, and 
seemed very attentive ; the cows stopt a little, and, after 
gazing at us, went forward ; some little birds that were in 
an aviary, and others on trees and bushes, almost tore their 
little throats with singing ; but the cock who minded only 
his hens, and the hens wno were solely employed in scraping 
a neighbouring dunghill, did not show in any manner, that 
the trump-marine aJForded them pleasure." 

That doffs have an ear for music cannot be doubted: 
Steibelt had one which evidently knew one piece of music 
from the other; and a modem composer had a pug dog 
that frisked merrily about the room, when a livehr piece 
was played; but when a slow melody was pertormed^ 
particularly Dussek's Opera, 15, he would seat himself 
down by the piano anu prick up his ears with intense 
attention, until the player came to the forty-eighth bar; 
but as the discord was struck he would yell most piteously, 
and with drooping tail seek refuge from the unpleasant 
sound under the enairs or tables. 

Eastcot relates that a hare left her retreat to listen to 
some choristers, who were singing on the banks of the 
Mersey, retiring when they ceMea singinp^ and reappear- 
ing as they recommenced their strains. Bossuet asserts, 
that an officer, oonfhied in the Bastille, drew fbrth mice and 
spiders to beguile his solitude with his flute; end a monn* 
tebankin Paris^ had taught rats to dance on the rope in 
perfect time. Chateaubriand states as a positive liict, that 
ne has seen the rattle-snake, in Upper Qmada, appeased by 
a musician ; and the concert given m Paris to two elephants 
in the Jardin des Plantes, leaves no doubt in regard to the 
eflRect of harmony on the brute creation. Every instrument 
seemed to operate distinctly as the several moaes of pieces 
were slow or lively, until the excitement of these intelligent 
creatures had been carried to such an extent thai fomer 
experiments were deemed dangerous.— >MiiiUKOB!r. 



SILK FROM SPIDERS. 
Thb extensive use which is made of silk goods, and the 
value they have acquired in all civilized countries, have 
led to various experiments amongrst ingenious persons, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether a subst&oe or 
substances might not be obtained from other sources, 
which should answer the same purpose as that to which 
the production of the silk caterpillar is at present so 
widely applied. 

At the beginning of the last century a method was 
discovered in France of obtaining silk from the nests of 
some species of spiders. It is well known that besides 
the ordinary web of spiders, there is a small silky bag 
spun by particular species, for the protection of their 
eggs. These bags may often be found in the comers of 
windows, under the eaves of houses, in cellars and 
vaults, in hollow trees, and in similar protected situ* 
ations, where neither wind nor rain can reach them. 
They are much stronger and more durable in their tex- 
ture than the webs formed to entrap the spider's prey, 
and in shape they resemble the silkworm's cocoon when 
it is prepared for the distaff. When first formed, these 
spiders' bags are of a gray colour, but by exposure to 
the air and dust they soon acquire a blackish hue. 

It was from the bags thus formed by spiden arouhd 
their eggs that silk was procured, at the time above 
stated, by a M. Bon, whose dissertation on the mode of 
obtaining and preparing the silk is extremely interesting. 
An abstract from this dissertation, together with the 
observations made by M. Reaumur, and other celebrated 
naturalists, on the means which the spider possesses of 
furnishing the material in question, may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readen. 

The method of classing spiders is usually according 
to their different coloun, whether black, brown, yellow, 
&c., or sometimes by the number and arrangement of 
their eyes, some spiders possessing as many as ten of 
these organs, — othen eight, — and others again six. M. 
Bon notices only two kinds as silk-producing spiden, 
and distinguishes them from each other, as having either 
long or short legs, the latter producing the finest qua- 
lity of raw silk. 

The spider is provided with fine papillse, or small 
nipples, placed in the hinder part of its body, which 
are like so many wire-drawing irons, to form and mould 
a glutinous liquor, with which the insect is provided, 
and which, on being drawn out through these papillsB, 
and exposed to the air, immediately dries, and forms 
silk. Each of these papillae consists of a number of 
smaller ones, so minute as not to be discernible, and 
only made evident by the effects produced. Several dis- 
tinct threads issue from each, the number of which, on 
account of their extreme fineness, cannot be counted 
with any accuracy. The principal papills are five in 
number; but these being made up of innumerable 
smaller ones, and each of these smaller ones emitting a 
beauti^Uy fine thread, the total number of threads 
imiting to form the filament used by the spider is asto- 
nishingly great • By this beautiful arrangement the 
threads can be applied in a greater or less number, 
according to the strength required in the spider's work ; 
and when all these threads unite and form one, as they do 
at the distance of about the tenth of an inch from the body 
of the insect, the tenacity of the principal thread is in- 
creased, and its strength is greater than if it were not 
thus composed of many individual filaments. 

In proceeding to notice M. Bon's attempt, and in 
giving his opinions on the subject, it is necessary to pre- 
mise that that gentleman, delighted with his discovery, 
and determined to pursue it under all difilculties, was 
unconsciously led to exaggerate the advantages connected 
with it, and to make comparisons between the silkworm 
and the spider, as silk-producing animals, which were 
not wholly founded on fact. 

A quantity of the spiders' bags were first collected 
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by M. Bon, and then treated in the following manner. 
Twelve or thirUeii ounces of the bags were beaten with 
the baiiJ «»* by a atick, until they were entirely freed 
from dust. Tuey were next washed in warm water, 
which was continually changed, until it no longer 
became clouded or discoloured by the bags under pro- 
cess. After this they were steeped in a large ouantity 
of water, wherein soap, salt-petre, and gum-arabic had 
been dissolred. The whole was then set to boil over a 
gentle fire, during three hours, after which the bags were 
rinsed in clear warm water, to discharge the soap- They 
were then set out to dry, during several days, and the 
carding operation was then performed, with cards differ- 
ing from the usual sort only in being much finer. Thus 
was a peculiar ash-coloured silk obtained, which was spun 
without difficulty, which took readily all kinds of dyes, 
and might have been wrought into any kind of silken 
fabric. M. Bon had stockings and gloves made from it, 
some of which he presented to the Royal Academy of 
Paris, and others to the Royal Society of London. 

The silk was affirmed by M. Bon to be stronger and 
finer than the common sort, and according to his state- 
ment, spiders were much more productive than silk- 
worms, and there were besides the following advantages 
relating to them : spiders hatch spontaneously, without 
any care, in the months of August and September, the 
old spiders dying soon after they have laid their e^s : 
the young ones live for ten or twelve months without 
food, and continue in their bags without growing, until 
the hot weather, by putting their viscid juices in motion, 
induces them to come forth, spin, and run about in 
search of food. 

The only obstacle, therefore, to establishing a consider- 
able manufacture from these spider bags, that is, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining them in sufficient abundance, was 
attempted to be obviated by breeding youiig spiders in 
convenient apartments on a larg^ scale. M. Bon com- 
missioned a number of persons to collect and bring to him 
all the short-legged spiders they could possibly obtain, 
lliese, as he received them, he mclosed in paper coffins, 
or in pots covered with papers, which* papers, as well as 
tlie coffins, were pricked over their surface with pin- 
holes, to admit air to the prisoners. The spiders were 
duly fed with flies, and after some time it was found on 
inspection tliat the gp*eater part of them had formed 
their nests. It was contended that these nests afforded 
much more silk in proportion to their weight than those 
of the silkworm, in proof of which it was asserted that 
thirteen ounces yielded nearly four ounces of pure silk, 
two ounces of which were sufficient to make a pair of 
stockings; whereas, stockings made of common silk 
weighed seven or eight ounces. It had been objected 
by some persons that the spider was venomous, and 
that this evil quality extended to the silk obtained from 
it. M. Bon, in answer to this prejudice, affirmed that 
he had several times been bitten by spiders, when no 
injury had followed; and that the silk, so far from 
being pernicious, had been found useful in stanching 
and healing wounds, its natural gluten acting as a 
kind of balsam. Willing to extract every possible good 
from his favourite pursuit, he subjected the spider- 
silk to chemical analysis, and obtained from it a volatile 
salt, preparing which in the same manner used for the 
once celebrated GutUM AngUcanaj he produced drops, 
which, as he believed, possessed yet greater efficacy: 
he called this preparation Montpguer dropSy and pre- 
scribed its use in all lethargic diseases. 

M. Bon's establishment for the rearing of spiders, at 
length engrossed a considerable share of public attention, 
and the subject behig considered worthy a serious inves- 
tigation, M. Reaumur was deputed by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Paris to inquire into the merits of this new 
silken material. From the patient examinations of this 
eminent naturalist, it appeared that there were many 
serious objections to this plan; and such as were likeW 



to prove quite insurmountable. In the first place* the 
natural fierceness of spiders renders them unfit to be 
bred together. On distributing four or five thousand 
of these insects into cells or companies of from fifty to 
one or two hundred, it was found that the larger spiders 
quickly killed and ate the smaller, so that in a sliort 

re of tnne, the cells were depopulated, scarcely more 
one or two being found in each cell. In the next 
place, the silk of the spider is inferior to that of the silk- 
worm both in lustre and strength; and produces less 
material in proportion, than can be made arailable far 
the purposes of the manufkcture. The filament of the 
spider*s-bag can only support a weight of thirty-six 
grains, while that of the silkworm will sustain a wei^t 
of one hundred and fifty grains. Thus four or five 
threads of the spider must be brought together to equal 
one thread of the silkworm, and as it is impossible that 
these should be applied so accurately over each other as 
not to leave little vacant spaces between them, the light 
is not equally reflected, and the lustre of the material 
is consequently inferior to that in which a solid thread 
is used. A third great disadvantage of the spider's silk 
is, that it cannot be wound off the ball like that of the 
silkworm, but must necessarily be carded. By this 
latter process, its evenness, wmch contributes so mate- 
rially to its lustre, is destroyed. That the silk articles 
produced from this material are really deficient in that 
glossy appearance which constitutes the principal beauty 
of silk, is fully confirmed by the testimony of M. 
le Hire, who, when the stockings of M. Bon were pre- 
sented to the Royal Academy, immediately noticed their 
want of lustre. The last objection we shall notice 
against the raising of spiders, was one containing a cal- 
culation considered to be an exaggerated one, and it has 
been regretted that M. Reaumur should have taken ex- 
treme cases, if not actually improbable ones, to confute 
a system so little likely to advance itself as that of M. 
Bon. The advantages of the culture of silk from silk- 
worms when compared with its production from spiders, 
must be too apparent to every reflecting person to render 
it necessary to dwell long on them, or in any way to 
exaggerate them. M. Reaumur's comparison is to this 
effect. The largest cocoons weigh four, and the 
smaUer three grains each; spider-bags do not weigh 
above one grain each; and, after being cleared of their 
dust, have lost two-thirds of this weight ; therefore the 
work of twelve spiders only equals that of one silkworm ; 
and a pound of spider-silk would require for its produc- 
tion 27,648 insects. But as the bags are wholly the 
work of the females, who spin them as a deposit for 
their eggs, it follows that 55,296 spiders must be reared 
to yield one pound of silk: yet this will only be obtained 
from the best spiders ; those large ones, ordinarily seen 
in gardens, &C., yielding not more than a twelfth part of 
the silk of the others. The work of 280 of these wonld 
therefore not yield more silk than the produce of one 
industrious silkworm, and 663,552 of them would only 
furnish one pound of silk ! 



An old philosophical gentleman had grown, from experience, 
yeiy cautious in avoiding ill-natured people. To endea- 
vonr to ascertain their diroositkm he made use of his lees, 
one of which was remarkably handsome, the other, by 
some accident, crooked and de&rmed. If a stranger at tlie 
first interview rmrded his ugly leg more thanhis hand- 
some one, he doubted him, but if he spoke of it» and took 
no notice of lus handsome leg, that was sufficient to deter- 
niine the philosopher to have no further acquaintance with 
him. Every body has not this two-legged instrument; but 
evtrj one^ with a little attention, mny obeerv* sigaa-ef this 
oupins;, &ult-finding disposition, and take the same resolu- 
tion of avoiding the acquaintance of those infected by it. 
I therefore adrise thi>se querulous, disconieuted, unhappy 
people, ifithey wish to, be respected and beloved by ©thers, 
and happy in themselves, to leave q/T looking attkc ngly Ug,— 
Da, Franklin. ^ 
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OK CHESS. 

VI. Origin of the Names op the Chess-men, 

concluded. 

The Rook. The most ancient form of this piece after 

the introduction of the game into Europe is uncertain: 

but it was probably that of an elephant, as appears by 

Charlenuigne's chess-men : and this form, with or without 

a tower, has been retained by the modem Germans^ 

Russians, and Danes. 

The Spaniards, Italians, Frsneh and English (as Mr. 
Madden remarks), in more recent times adopted a tower or 
caetle as an epitome of the figure (in the same manner as 
they took a noise's head for the knight), and hence arises 
the strange anomaly of a castle representing the swiftest 
piece on the chess-board. 

The earliest form of the chess rook is preserved on 
trie ancient seals of those fiunilies both in England and 
Germany, who bear chess rooks for their arms, on which 
subject there is much curious information. 

before the geihsral introduction of cards the game of 
chess was a great favourite with our ancestors, and we 
^ain some idea of the high esteem in which it was held 
rrom the fact that no fewer than twenty-six English 
families have emblazoned chess-boards and chess-rooks 
in their arms : it must therefore have been considered a 
most valuable accomplishment. Gwillim in his Displatf 
of Heraldry endeavours to show that the arms borne 
by distinguished persons contain representations of im- 
plements or instruments which generally have some re- 
lation to the occupation or talents of the first owner of 
those arms. After speaking of the peculiar implements 
represented in various arms, he proceeds : — 

All these have sondiy instmrnents^ which may be (and 
doubtless have been) borne in coat-armour ; but because they 
are not usual I wiU refer them to each man's own observa- 
tion, and will rive some instances in tiie last kind of arts of 
delight, whicn we call Playing, which comprdiendeth 
either theatrical recreation or other gr^imes whatsoever. 

And forasmuch as their first institution was good, and 
that they are in themselves the commendable exereiset, 
either of the body or of wit and invention (and if 
there be in them any evil, it is not in them per m, 
but per aecidens^ because they are abused by those that 
do practise and exercise them), I have thought good to 
annex them unto the same : such are table playing, chess, 
dice, racket, balloon, &c. The things wherewith these games 
are practised, are borne in coat-armour, as by ti^ese examples 
following may appear. 

After describing the arms of a family whose shield 
contains three backgammon boards, he proceeds to speak 
of the arms of the Bodhenam family. 

It beareth azure^ a fess between three chess rooks or^ by 
the name of Bodenhamy and was borne by that great lover 
and promoter of heraldry, Sir Winfield Bodenham, Knt. It 
seeraeth these were first called rooks, for being the defence 
of all the rest ; and therefore they stand in the uttermost 
eoraers of the ehess-boaid, as frontier castles. This is a 

Ce of noble exercise for the mind, as requiring much 
east and understanding. King William the Conqueior 
was much addicted to this delight and lost great lordships 
at this play. And indeed, were it not too serious a recrea- 
tion, and fi;oing beyond the nature of games, it might well 
beseem a King, because therein are comprised all the strata- 
gems of war or plots of civfl states. 





It beareth ardent on a cheVron engrailed between three 
ohess rooks teme^ as many creseeiits «r, by the naihe of 
Waltor, and was granted to Sir Robert Walter, Lord Mayor 
of York, Ist of October, 1603, in the first year of the reign 
of Eling James the First. The said Sir Kobert, upon' re- 
ceiving the king when he came out of Scotland, received the 
dignity of knighthood. 

Axure^ a fess argent^ between three chess rooks of, is 
borne by the name of rooks, and was attested (under an es- 
enteheon of the some painted on vellum) to belong to 
George Rooks of London, by Sir John Buirough, G^ter, 
18th of May, 1640. 

Arms of the family of OnaooK. Argent^ a chevron gulee^ 
between three chess rooks sable; — But now he gives eame 
or a chevron or, between three mullets argent^ as many 
chess rooks on the field. 




It beareth .argeniy six chess rook^ three, two, and one 
eahle, by the name Roktoood^ and is borne by Nicholas 
Rockwood of Kirhy, in SulFolk, Esq. 

Smith of Methuen : azure, a burning cup between two 
chess rooks in fess or. 

Many other families have chess rooks and chess boards 
engrailed on their arms ; such as the Rookewoods of Nor- 
folk, the Rooks of Kent; the Rockwoods, Rokewoods, 
Rokeles, Rockliffes, Rokes, Rockes and Rocolds ; but these 
examples will suffice to show the high esteem in which 
chess was held until it was to a certain extent superseded 
by cards. It was never pretended that cards were superior 
to chess, but they were preferred bec^jause unskilful 
players had a better chance of winning. Before the in- 
troduction of cards, chess was in such vog^e that both 
the kings of Spain and Portugal pensioned the great 
players, whilst they also staked considerable sums on the 
event of a game. S^-lvio speaks of three Italians who 
set out from Naples for the court of Philip the Second, 
where there was a famous player, and by concealing their 
strength won very large sums of money. Circumstances 
of this kind threw discredit on chess, and as it was then 
the fashion to degp*ade this noble game by playing for 
money, persons became afraid to play when they did 
not know the precise strength of their antagonist, and 
thus the game went into disuse. Hyde also states that 
chess was much played both in Wales and Ireland, 
especially in the latter, where estates often depended on 
the event of agame. 

Augustus, Cuke of Bnmswick Lunenburg, was an 
ardent admirer of chess. He published a work on tie 
game at Leipsic, in 1617, under the fictitious name of 
Gustavus Selenus. He also named one of his towns 
Rokcetet with a chess rook for its arms. This town 
was also obligated to give to every new bishop a silver 
chess-board with silver men, one set of which was gilt. 

The forked head of the rook shown in the preceding 
figures was supposed bv Dr. Hyde to represent the two 
hunches of the ruck or dromedary, under which fig^ure this 
piece occurs on the Eastern chess-board. In Iceland the 
piece is called Hrokr, a brave warrior or hero, which seems 
to have been the meaning of the ancient Persian term ap- 
plied to this piece, viz., roJchy a valiant hero seeking after 
military adventures, in which character, says D'Herbelot, 
it was mtroduced into the game. Some have attempted 
to derive the term rook from i^ch or roe^ the fabulous 
bird of the Eastern, tale: while Sir William Jones states 
that the rook is to be deduced from rotK of the old 
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Hindoo f^ame of chess, whick wu an arm^ chariot; 
this, he says, the Persians changed into rokh^ the etyino<> 
logy of which latter word has giren rise to so much 
discussion. 

The modem French term for this piece is ta iour^ and 
the English sometimes call it the ea»tl€. In the early 
Italian treatises it is represented as a castle, although 
called U roccho^ This term having been confounded 
with rocca, a fortress, has given rise to much conjecture. 
• The Pawn. The pawns appear always to have been 
so called by the English. In the middle ages the French 
used a multiplicity of terms, such iApaonypaonnei^pcum" 
nez, paonnierM^ poofis, poonnest and pionnes. In an 
old French romance they are called "gardens.** Dr. 
Hyde derives our pawn from the Spanish peon or French 
pion, which he thinks a contraction of etvion^ a spy, or 
petonf a footman. Mr. Douce thinks all the foregoing 
terms derivable from pedones, a barbarous Latin term 
for foot-soldiers, which in this game were represented by 
the pawns. By the Italians they were called pedoney 
by the Spaniards peones. The Russians and Poles 
make them also foot-soldiers : but the Germans, Danes, 
and Swedes have converted them into peasanU (Bauem). 



Bx^nnvuLLT is it said in the Bible, that ** God has set one 
thing over against another;" — ^has balanced the real advan- 
tages of different human conditions. Were I called upon 
to select the condition which I should deem most oongenial 
to happiness, I should find myself in doubt and difficulty. 
I should have to balance abundance of food on the one hand, 
against abundance of appetite on the other ; the habit super- 
induced by the necessity of being satisfied with a little, with 
the habit of being disgusted with the trial of much. There 
are joys, numerous and vivid, peculiar to the rich; and 
others, in which none but those m the humbler conditions 
of life can participate. 

In the whole range of the eigoyment of the senses, if 
there be any advantage, it belongs to the poor. The laws 
of our beinff have surrounded human enjoyment with 
limits, whicn one condition can no more overleap than 
another. It b wonderful te see this admirable adjustment, 
like the universal laws of nature, acting everywhere and upon 
everything. Even in the physical world, wlut is granted 
to one country, is denied to another; and the wanderer who 
has seen many Strang lands and cities, in different climes, 
only returns to announce, as the sum of his e3q>erience and 
the* teaching of years, that liffht and shadow, comfort and 
discomfort, pleasure and pain. Tike air and water, are diffused 
in nearly equal measure over the whole earth. — ^F. 



Trivlbs. — There ars a great many trifles in this life, when 
considersd as a whole ; It is a common &iling to magnifr 
them into serious matters. They may relate to dress, food, 
visitings, insignificant purchases, mana^ment of children, 
treatment of, and remarks upon, domestics, and a multitude 
of little matters on which difference of opinion arises. 
Now, it may not be of the least possible consequence Ln the 
long run, whether the matter oe disposed of^ in one way 
or another, provided no moral duty be broken; yet a 
sudden observation, in an ungentle voice, will produce an 
irritating reply, and this a severe rejoinder, and presently 
the afiair 

Resembles Ocean into tempest wrought, 
To wall a feather, or to drown a flj. 

This ungentleness. when exhibited in parents, ban a mouin- 
ful effect on the character of children. It is wholly useless, 
and worse than useless, in asserting authority ; it can only 
be classed among those sad mistakes which tend to make 
this a miserable world. How can any two rational beings, 
who must live in familiar intercourse, while they do live, so 
misapprehend the purposes of life, as habitually to torment 
each other on insignificant trifles! If any one should be 
unhappily betrayed into an unbecoming expression, sUence 
best becomes those who hear it. . 



It is with our judgments as our watches ; none go just 
alike, yet each believes his own.— Pope. 



THE 8ILPHIUM, 
A North Avricak Plant. 

The SUphium appears to have been a plant lield iv 
much repute by the ancients, from the accounts of ft 
which have been handed down by Pliny and other*. 
When Captab Beechy was travelling in Northern Africa, 
he met with the plant, or at least one which he suppo.ccsi 
to be the Silphlum, and takes the opportunity of collect- 
ing together much useful information respecting^ it. To 
his valuable narrative we shall be principally indebted for 
our account of this plant 

Captain Beechy introduces his remarks concemmg 
Silphium in the following manner: — 

It may here be proper to mention that, on the third dajr 
after our departure from Merge, we observed a plant about 
three feet in height^ very much resembling hemlock, or, 
more properly speakmg, perhaps, the daucas, or wild carrot. 
We were tola that it was usually fatal to the camels who 
ate of it, and that its juice, if applied to the flesh, wonld 
i^ter any part where there was the slightest excoriation. 
This plant nad much more resemblance to the Silphium of 
ancient times (as it is ezpresed on the coins of Cyrene) th^i 
any which we had hitherto seen : although its stem is much 
more slender than that which is there represented, and the 
blossoms rfor it has several,) more open. In some parts of 
the route from Merge to C}^ne we lost sight of this plant 
altogether; while at others we found it in considerable quan- 
tities, growing chiefly whenver there was pasturage. Im- 
mediately about Cvrene we observed it in great abundance ; 
and soon oeaaed, from its frequent ooeorrenoe, to pay any 
attention to it It is extremely probable that the plant here 
mentioned is the kumpiHwn or si^j^Mum in such repute 
among the ancients. 

It appears th*i the siiphmm was described by Theo- 
phrastus as a plant with a large and thick root; and the 
stem he tells us, resembled that of the feruitz^ and was of 
about the same thickness. The leaf resembled that of 
Parsley ! the seed was broad and foliaceous ; and the 
stem annual, like that of the ferula. Pliny says, that 
the first appearance of the silphium in Cyrenacia (a dis- 
trict in Northern Africa) was occasioned by a sudden and 
heavy fall of rain, which completely drenched the ground, 
and that the silphium which grew on the spot extended 
itself over a space of 4000 stadia, and that its nature 
was wild, and unadapted to cultivation, retiring towards 
the desert whenever it was too much attended to. How 
much of this is true is now not easy to decide. 

Silphium appears to have been eaten in various ways. 
The stem and the root were eaten much in the same way 
that we eat celery. It was so much esteemed, that it 
constituted a material part of the commerce of Cyrene. 
In the time of Pliny, Silphium had become so scarce in 
the market, that a single stalk of it was presented to the 
Emperor Nero as a present of extraordinary value ; and 
Strabo tells us, that the barbarous tribes who frequented 
the country about Cyrene had nearly exterminated the 
plant altogether (m an irruption which they made on 
some hostile occasion), by pulling it up designedly by the 
roots ; AS this was evidently done to injure the inhabit- 
ants, it proves that silphium was regarded as valuable. 

Alexander the Great discovered a ** bill of fare," en* 
graved on a brass column in the royal palace of the 
kings of Perbia; and among the good things that formed 
the daily provision of the monarch's table, was a talent 
weight, (about sixty^flve pounds, according to Captain 
Beechy,) of the silphium plant, and two pounds of the 
extract or juice of the silphium, termed by Pliny /aser. 
This laser seems also to have been used as a drug, and 
to have commanded a high price. 

The silphium appears to have sprung up in the pas- 
ture lands ; and the sheep are reported to have been so 
fond of it that whenever they smelt it they would run 
to the place, and after eating the flower, would scratch 
up the root and devour it with the same avidity; on this 
account, as Arrian states, some of the Cyreneans used 
to drive their sheep away from the parts in \vhich the 
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Bilphium was prodnoed; and otbers surrounded their 
land with hedges, through which the sheep were not able 
to pass, when they chanced to approach near the plants. 
As to the effect which the plant produced on them, it 
appears to have been somewhat contradictorvt According 
to Pliny, a sign that a sheep had eaten silphium was that 
he fell asleep, while a goat, under similar circumstances, 
began sneezing. It appears, generally speaking, to have 
acted first medicinally upon animals, and afterwards to 
have fattened them; giving at the same time an excel- 
lent flavour to the flesh. Whenever they were ill, it 
either speedily restored them or else destroyed them 
altogether; but the first of these effects was most usuaL 

It is probable^ however, (says Captain Beechy,) that it 
onlv agreed with those animals which were accustomed to it ; 
at feast the plant now observable in the Cyrenaica, which 
answers to the description of the silphium, is veiy frequently 
productive of fatal effects to the animals (particularly the 
camels) who ate of it, not beins; accustomed to the soil. 
One of the reasons advanced by tl^e son of Shekh Hadood^ 
Abou-Buckra» for putting a hi^h price upon his camels «t 
Mcige was» that they were gomg into tne country where 
the silphium was found, which, he said, was very duigeroui 
for them to eat; and the camels which were sent to us from 
Bengazie, when we were about to leave Grenna, were kept 
muzzled during the whole time of their stay in thoee parts 
where the plant was known to be produced. 

As for the effects of silphium upon the human frame, 
if we are to judge from Hollands* translation of Pliny, 
made about the year 1600, they were truly marvellous; 
indeed, at this time, when the qualities of plants were 
made, by the false science of Astrology, to depend upon 
planetary influence, it b no wonder that those qua^ 
hties should be so exaggerated as to appear to us ex* 
tremely ridiculous. 

Of the kueVf a syrup of silphium, we are told that, 

It reduceth those to their natural health who are starven 
and benumbed with extreme cold. Taken in drinke it 
allaieth the accidents and grief of the nerves. " A great res- 
torative it is with meat» and quickly setteth them on foot 
who have lien lon^, and been brought low by sick- 
nesse. Taken in dnnke it doth extinguish the venome 
left in the bodie, either by poisened dart or seipent's sting. 
Being laid, too, with rue or honey, it is excellent for the 
carbuncle and the biting of don. Being incorporate with 
sal-nitre, and well-wrought wiAall beforehand, and so ap- 
plied, it taketh away the hard horns and dead corns arising 
m the feet. It is an excellent drawer to the outward parts 
for to fin up the skin and make a bodie fat. 

If any one have a hoars^nesst let him (if he can,) get 
some silphium syrup, for it 

Presently scowreth the pipes^ cleacetha the Toioe iigaiae^ 
and maketn it audible. 

But this is not all : — 

Taken in a broth or thin supping, it is good for the 
t>leurisy, especially if the patient purpose to drinke wine 
after it. It is given with leekes and vmegre to those that 
wheeze in their chest, and be short- windecL and have an old 
cough sticking long by them; likewise with vlnecre alone, 
to such as have supped off and drunke quailed milke which 
is cluttered within their stomacke. 

Let us be cautious how we use silphium when we are 
afflicted with the tooth-ache *.— • 

I would not give eounselle (as many writers doe prescribe), 
for to put it in the conoavitie or hole of a decayed tooth, 
and so to stop up the place close with wax, for foar of that 
which might ensue tnereupon: for I have seen the fearful 
aequele of that experiment, in a man, who upon the taking 
of that medicine, threw himself headlong from an hip;h lolt 
and broke his necke; such intolerable pains he. sustained of 
the toothach : and no marvell ; for doe but anoint the mussle 
or nose of a bull therewith, it will set him on a fire and 
make him home mad. 

Lastly, we may state, for the tM>nsolation of those 
who may be so unfortunate as to have had a flogging, 
that. 

A liniment thereof made with wine and oile is a most 
^miliar and agreeable medicme for the black and blue marks 
remaining aft^ stripesii 



SONG OF BIRDS, 



Wb rose one mominf early, while Hesperus was yet in 
heaven, and the dew lay heavy on the grass, while a few 
constellations flittered towards the south, and gray twilight 
gave unspeakable serenity to the fooe of nature. The cattle 
were reposing on the meadows^ and as yet no curling smoke 
appeared among the trees. 

We stations ourselves beside an aged tree, whose 
branches waved over the dark and troubled waters that 
gushed beneath them ; but as the morning began to bieak, 
we went down into the valley, and affain ascended a woody 
path that led to the summit of a neighbouring hill, listening 
to the song of the wakeful nightin^es whose sweet meUi'- 
fluoua notes resounded through the woods. He occupied 
an acada, that sprung from out a rugged bank, surmounted 
with ^d beech-trees, which in other days kept off the cold 
east wind from a stately mansion, of which only broken walls 
and roofless chambers remained. There he concealed him- 
self where all, beside the gray old ruin, seemed bursting into 
lifo and beautjr, and there he seemed to warble an unknown 
drama, intenningled occasionally with the most extravagant 
bursts of joy, and plaintive notes of recollection. Strange, 
that such a poweniil voice can reside in so small a bird, 
such peiaeverance in so minute a creature. At one moment 
he drew out his note with a long breath, now diverging into 
a different ^cadence ; now intompted by an unexpected 
.transition. Sometimes he seemed to murmur within him-* 
sel^ and now u^ain his note was fuU, deep, and clear. 

At len^ all was still ; the rushing of a torrent came 
from a distance on the ear, and the wood-lark, wluch also 
loves the silence of the night, poured fourth her music. 
Thesa sounds had scarcely been heard before, so entirely is 
the ear entranced, when listening to the full deep melody of 
the unrivalled nightin^e. 

But now the mommg began to dawn. The stem old 
rain was brightened bv the first beams of the sun, and 
threw its long gray^ diadows over the young fnen foliage of 
the beautiful acacia. The lark rose high m air, bearing 
hie song towards the gates of heaven, raising his note 
as he ascended, till lost in the immensity of space ; vet stUl 
hie warblingB came remotely upon the ear, though tbe little 
musician was himself unseen. Presently he descended 
with a swell from the clouds, still sinkixiff hy degrees as 
he approached his nest, the spot where all his afiections 
were centered, and which had prompted all his joy. 

How delightful are the foehngs which the song of the 
kurk calls forth, whether we include under this e;eneral 
appellation those birds of this species which soar through 
tne clouds, or delight in the shelter of %he woods ; or 
as the titkrk, in mossy lanes and hedges^ though dis- 
tinffuished, rather by the variety, than the sweetness of 
thttr notes. The accomnaniments of the landscape, the 
golden brealc of day, ihe fluttering from branch to branch, 
the quivering in the air, and the answerinff of their young, 
associate with the song of these wakeful birds, an indescri- 
bable ibeHng of hilarity, which tends to elevate the mind to 
a state of &e highest, and yet most harmless exultation. 
How often on uie breezy common that rises f^om my 
native viUage, hare I listened to the cheerful notes of Uie 
common lark, when, as Walton well observes, he cheers 
himself and those uiat hear him, and then quitting tJie 
earth, and singing, he ascends higher in the air, till having 
ended his heavenly employment, he grows mute, and 
concerned to think, that he must descend to the dull earth, 
which he would not touch but fi^m necessity. And now 
the blackbird and the throstle with their melodious voices 
bade welcome to the early morning, and bodied forth such 
enchanting notes, as no instrument, nor sweet soimd of 
warbling voice could imitate. Other wakeful birds were 
heard in all directions : the laverock, the titlark, the little 
linnet, and honest robin, who loves mankind both alive 
and dead. The note of the contented cuckoo was also heard, 
monotonous, yet cheerful. It is a note, which more than 
any other of the feathered race calls up the recollections of 
early youth. Something of melancholy is occasionally 
blended with it, but it is a melancholy that may lead to a 
review of our past lives, and the lives of those with whom 
we have been acquainted. While endeavouring to recall 
the changes, whicn a gradual progress from childhood to 
youth, and from youth to manhood, has occasioned in our 
friends, we are taught to place less confidence in ourselvw, 
and m those connections which are rapidly bemg dissolved. 

Ll^m tli« Progrtft ^ CfWiwrn, bj ^^^^ Bobkbti. 
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PERSIAN AMUSEMENTS. 
Thr every-day life of the King of Pertia has mMiy intew»t- 
imt peculiarities for the European reader. Of these, Sir 
j3in Malcobn ptesenU an entertaining picture, in his 
Sieichea of Persia. ,„ . . i.* * 

The reUgious duties of the King of Persia requure him to 
rise early. On leaving the interior apartments of the 
palace, he is met hy officers in waitmg, and proceeds to one 
of his private halls, where all the y omig princes of the blood 
attend his mommg levee. After this is over, he calls for 
breakfast. The preparing his meals is superintended bv 
the nauzir, or chief steward of the household. The viands 
are put into dishes of fine chma, with silver covers, and 
placed in a close tray, which is locked and sealed by the 
steward. This tray is covered with a rich shawl and carried 
to the king, when the steward breaks the seal, and places 
the dishes before him. The chief physician is invariably in 
attendance at every meal. His presence is deemed neces- 
sary, the courtiers say, that he may prescribe an instant 
remedy, if anything should disa^^ with the monarch ; but 
this precaution, no doubt, owes its origin to other suspicions. 
When his public duties are performed, tlie kinff usually 
retires to the harem, where ne sometimes indulges in a 
short repose. Before sunset, he reappears in the outer 
apartments, and either again attends to public busines^ or 
takes a ride. His dinner is brought between eight and nine, 
with the same precautions and ceremonies as at breakfiast. 
He eats, like his subjects, seated upon a carpet, and the. 
dishes are placed upon a richlv embroidered cloth. Some 
of the former kings used to mdulge openly in drinking 
wine ; but none of the reigning family nave yet •outraged 
tJie religious feelings of their subjects, by so flagrant a 
violation of the kws of Mahomed. Bowls filled wiUv sher- 
bet, made of every species* of fruit, furnish the beverage 
of the reyal meob ; and there are few countries where more 
pains are bestowed to mtify the palate with the most 
delicate viands. After dinner, the king retires to the interior 
apartment, where it is said, that he is often amused till a 
late hour, by the singers and dancers of his harem. 

The royal family not only attend personally to public 
business, but are continually practising manly exerei$es, 
and ardently engage in field sports. The present king is an 
expert marksman and excellent horseman ; few weeks pass 
without his partaking of the pleasures of tjie chase. TlijS king 
has always a historiographer, and a chief poet. The one 
writes the annals of his reign ; the other, who has a high 
rank at court, composes odes in praise of the ro^ral munifi- 
cence. A giant and a dwarf were' at one period of ^ the 
present reign part of the royal esteblishment ; and it is 
never without a jester, at whose witticisms it is courtly to 
laugh, even when they are most severe. There is little 
difirerence between the office of jester at the modern court 
of Persia, and that wliich, some centuries ago, existed at 
every court in Europe. > 

In the court, there is always a peraon who bears the name 
of '^ story-teller to his majesty ;'* and the duties of his office 
call for a man of no mean ac<]uiroment8. Though passion- 
ately fond of public exliibitions, the Persians have none 
that deserve the name of theatrical entertainmente;but, 
though strangers to the regular drama, their stories are often 
dramatic; and those whose occupation it is to tell them, 
sometimes display so extraordinary a skill, and such varied 
powers, that we can hardly beHeve, while we look on their 
altered countenances and usten to Uieir changed tones, that 
it is the same person, who at one moment tells a plain nar- 
rative in his natural voice, then speaks in the hoarse and 
angry tone of offended authority, and next- subdues the 
passions he has excited by the softest sounds of feminine 
tenderness. The art of relating stories is attended boUi 
with profit and reputation. Great numbers attempt it, but 
few succeed. 

The story-teller is always in attendance upon his majestv. 
It is oquallV his duty to beguile Uie fatigue of a long march, 
and to sootn the mind when disturbed by the toils of public 
affiiirs ; and his tales are artfully made to suit the disposition 
and momentary humour of the monarch. Sometimes he 
recites a story of the genii ; at others, he recounts the war- 
like deeds of former sovereigns, or the love of some wander- 
ing prince. 

. Mr. Buckingham relates that he saw in the streeU of 
Ispahan a little boy who was sinking, with the notes of the 
Lu-k, in the clearest and most delightful strain. His voice 
was one of the most melodious that the fastidious ear could 
desi e; but the thrill of it, which charmed at a distance, 
was produced by quick and violent thruste of the ^nd of the 



fore-finger against the windpipe; while, firom the len^li of 
time which some of these notes were held, the l>oy*s face 
was swollen to redness ; everv vein of his throaifc seemed 
ready to burst ; and his fine black eyes, which were siw-im- 
ming in lustre, appeared as if about to start from their 
blo^-stoined sockete. Yet, wiUi all this, no one oould 'wish 
to interrupt such charming music. 



CHINESE DINNERS. 

A FBamvAL given at Canton by one of the Hong merclianta;^ 
or, as he is more generally tenned. '^the squire," to a select 
party of English, is thus describea by one of the party. 

We sat down in number about fifteen. First, was tianded 
to us bird*s-nest soup in small china-ware cups. There 
were about twenty courses, and dishes innumerable. I 
counted sixty on the teble at one time : they consisted 
chiefly of small basins, or cups, of the most beautiful ehiiiA- 
ware, and were arranged in three rews down the centre of 
the teble. We were told we had the happiness to partake 
of stewed pigeon's eggs, wild cat, iricassied frogs, dried 
worms, (particularly recommended as a bonne houchc fur 
wine at dessert,) sea slugs, shark's fins, and other dehcacie^ 
which, whatever they may really have been, were rendered 
ertremely paJateble by the application of a little 'Japan soy. 
All the meat, pheasants, partndge, and venison vreace minceSi, 
and served to us in small cups, which, considering that we 
had no knives or forks, but simply a brace of round smooth 
and slippery chopsticks, made of ivory, tipped with silver, was 
extremely embarrassing. - All their dishes are remarkkbly 
rich ; so much so, that it is requisite to drink with iliem 
soleliing, a kind of wine, or rather spirit of white colour, 
and not unpleasant taste ; the little cup out of which It is 
drunk, is about tiie size of one belonsdn^ to a -doll's tea- 
service ; the ceremony of drinking healm is to take up the 
cup with both hands, bow, and Bhake> heads at each other 
for some time, drink off the wine, and show your friend the 
bottom of the cup to convince him that it is empty. 

Another grand dinner, with a sing-song, 'or play, is thus 
described by the same writer. The pla^ in w^mch it was 
given, was an immense hall, one end of which was occupied 
by the stage, and the other with the dinner tobies. The sm^- 
song commenced directly we sat down, and continued till 
we came away. The plav opeiiei} with the miisic of cjrmbals, 

g[>ngs, bells, trumpets, &c. * The performance was a kind of 
istorical pantomime : for the first hour it was one continued 
battle of various success. The warriors were, veiy splendidly 
apparelled, and some were decorated with little flags; they 
were armed with shields, bows, battle-axes, &c. These 
heroes rushed to the combat with a rotetory motion, like 
our modem rockets, and went whizzing round and round 
with great 'velocity, brandishing their weapons in every 
direction, and yet contriving to pass without touching eacu 
other. The subject of the pantomime appeared to be the 
setting up, crowning, and' pulling down, and killing of em- 
perors. The next euibition was a kind of comedy, or fierce, 
m which the characters and scenes were more modem and 
intelligible. Between the acts, tumbling was introduced. 
There was one very singular feat: they placed a teble in 
the middle of the stage, and the whole troop, to the num- 
ber of between twenty and thirty, threw themselves over it 
head foremost, one after another as fiist as possible, and 
sometimes three and four plunging over at the same time. 
Another feat was the formation of a human pyramid, the 
men standing upon .one another's shoulders ; which when 
complete, whirled round with wonderful rapidity. 

Tea-drinking in China materially differs from the 
custom of this country. Green tea is thought veir highlv 
of by the Chinese, and is but rarely drank. ** indeed,'' 
says the writer just quoted, ** during the whole time I was 
m China, I never once tasted green tea, black being the only 
kind drunk by the Eurepeans as well as the Chinese. The 
latter are etemall v drinking tea : in every shop there are 
always some small tea-cups on the counter; they put the 
tearleaves at the bottom of the cup, pour hot water on them, 
put a cover over, and let it stand till ready; they never add 
milk, and seldom sugar." 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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JOHN FLAXMAN AND HIS WOEKS. 
I. 

Hint, fAABT fl«]lpti2i« tught hv niter art* 

Correct dcngn where great ideas ahoae, 

And in the aecret Izace expreaaion apoke: 

Taught her the gracefol attitude; the turn, 

And beauteoua airs of Jieod; the natire act, 

Or bold, or easy; and, caat free behind, 

The swelling mantle's we]l«^iuted flow.— ^-Thoxion. 

We arc told that the fiather of John Fjlaxman was a 
sculptor, or rather a "moulder of figures," and that, 
when he was pursuing his vocation in the citv of York, 
the suhject of this narrative was born on the 6th of 
July, 1755. When onlv mx months old, the younger 
John, who was named tner his father, was resioved to 
London, together with his brother William, who wu 
afterwards emuob^U for his skill in carving wood. The 
elder Flaxnum was skilful and industrious in his Imsi- 
ness : he worked for sculptors who employed him, and 
likewise kept a shop in the Straad, for the sale of plaster 
figures. 

The younger Flaxman was slightly deformed from 
his birth, and in his earliest years of a weak and ailing 
constitution; but his temper was quiet, and his mind en- 
thusiastic. Henee he felt a propensity to shun the society 
of boys of his own age, and to seek amusements for him- 
self. These amusements were naturally of a m ntal de- 
scription. At the counter of his fi»ther's shop, he usually 
sat, duniig the day, sometimes engaged in reading ; at 
other times in drawing in black chalk. By his grave, but 
cheerful deportment ; by his desire for knowledge, and 
his love of drawing, he attracted the notice of people 
who frequented hu father's shop. They saw that he 
was no common child; — thai, in these tender years, he 
took delight in poets, sculptors, and heroes ; — that he 
not only copied figures arooad him, but that he also 
referred at once for the antique to Homer^ aad attempted 
to think and design for himself. 

At the age of from fiv« to se^ea years he seems to 
have shown a decided predilection for everything which, 
in any way, ezhibijbed a sculptured device. He was fond 
of ex ami n i ng the sesls of every watch he saw, and en- 
deavoured to obtalii an impression of any one which 
pleased him. When he was reminded of this, after he 
had become eminent in his art, he gravdy observed that 
'< we are never too young to ksrn what is useful^ or too 
old to grow wise aiMl good.** 

In bovlhood he was very mu^ not&ced and befriended 
by the 9«v. Hr^ MmAsw^ wbe found in him ja natural 
courteey and deferenee to otbtmh mck as he evinced to* 
wards mankind ^ large, wheo, in after daya^ bis frtne 
had spnead £ur Mid wide. His hours were given to his 
books and models; and heprodueed a gveat niaoher of 
such models in plaster of Paris, wax, and -day; some of 
these specimens of iAborn takot are .atiU pre8^v«d, a»6. 
have considerable mmt They weee, .certainly, promises 
of that genius whidi he displi^^d w after yearS' 

By the time he had arrived at tbe age of tea years, 
a great change for the better took fiteoe in his «on- 
stittttion. He had been hithento aneafc and aicUy^ long 
fits of illness had repeatedly initerv««bed his atwas, and 
he had enjoyed little of the air, ««d «»ercaafi^ axid active 
^ sports, which are so common and ao salutary to boys of 
his age. But now health seemed to come upon him all 
at once: he grew strong, lively, and active, and the 
crutches were thrown aside, never to be resumed. 

We are told by one of his biognLphers, that ib» in- 
vigorating excitenjent of health seemed to fill him with a 
new spirit, and that for a while he could think of nothing 
but adventures, such as happened to heroes of romance ; 
and he longed for opportunities of showing his gene- 
rosity and courage. This feehng was produced oy the 
perusal of Don Quixote. — 

He was so much delighted with the amiable, though 
eccentric hero, (writes one of his biographers,) and his 
account of the duties and honourable perils of knight- 



errantiy, that he thought he could not do better than sally 
f<^h to tight wrongs sndsedrses grievances. AccordiDsly, 
one monung early, nnluiown to any one» anne<l with a 
little French sword, h^ set ant, vithoijt a aq^ia^ in aeazdi 
of adventaies whidi he could not find. After wandering 
about ;Hyde Park the whole day, without meeting enchanter 
or distressed damsel, he returned home rather aahamed of 
hisromanticflight, and never again sought to emnlate the 
exploits of him of La Mancha, though he always retained a 
great admiration of his character. 

We are told by Allan Cunningham, the clear spirited 
writer of the lives of the British artists, that, when 
health and strength came i^on hims Flazman made up 
his mind to follow sculpture as a nrofession. He mo- 
delled and drew very assiduously: nis father's shop was 
his only academy, and the antique statues which stood 
there, miparted to him form and proportion : the sere- 
nity ci sentiment which they presented, accorded with 
the emotions of his own mind. Hence, it was particu- 
larly painful and mortifving to him to have to encounter 
the snot of ridicule, in a moment of confidence he 
showed a drawing of a human eye to a frigid : — " Is it 
an oyster ?" inquired the other. This joke made a deep 
impression upon him, and he resolved to exhibit in future 
with more care and caution his attempts with the model- 
ling tool and the pencil. His confidence in his own 
natural abilities was not be dashed by a few light words, 
and accordingly he had already resolved to attonpt some- 
thing by which his name might be honourably continued 
to the world. 

When he was about t^ years old, his mother died, 
and upon his father's second marriage, he seems to have 
been fortunate in a step-mother, who showed herself 
prudent and kind, conaufied her husband's interests, and 
treated his sons with great tenderness. Mr. M athew, 
his friend, now introdimed him to his wife, a gifted and 
agreeable woman, and the companion of Mrs. Montague, 
Mrs. Chapone, and Mrs. Barbauld. In the company of 
these distinguished ladies he frequentiy passed his even- 
ings. He waa always a welcome visitor, and heard Mrs. 
Mathew read Homer and Virgil, and discourse upon 
sculpture and verse. Here he was encouraged in his 
study of the dead lang^uages, so necessary to him in his 
profession : thus he learned to think with the authors, 
and to embody the ideas of the old Greek poets in such a 
manner as no modem artist has ever yet exceeded. His 
mode of education was, consequently, of a desultory 
character ; he gathered his knowledge from many sources ; 
and mastered what he was deficient in by some <^ those 
ready methods, which seem to form part of the inspira- 
ti<»i of genius. 

The talent of the sculptor-— that which was inlaid in 
the mind of Fkxman— -consisted in the ready ability to 
personify or embody the characters and descriptions of 
poetic Cancy. Such of his juvenile productions of Homer 
as still exist, are marked with the quiet loveliness and 
serene vigour manifested long afterwards in his famous 
illustrations of the same poet He now b^^ to obtain 
praise, and friends arose to foretell Jiis future eminence. 

Fboman became a student in the Royal Academy 
when he reached his fifteenth year. His artistical dis- 
tinction hitherto had been greater with the pencil than 
with the modelling-tool: he was, at first, a better painter 
than aculptor. In 1770, he exhibited a wax figure of 
Neptune; and by the time he was twenty years of age, 
he had sent only ten pieces to the Academy. His suc- 
cess in pictures waa so great during these early years, 
and before the spirit of sculpture completely over- 
shadowed him^— that one of his productions, in oil- 
colours,— ^dipus and Antigone, — ^was lately sold by 
auction for a Belisarius of Dominichino. It seems, in 
many instances, to have been Flaxnum's wish to see how 
his designs looked in colour, before he modelled them. 
It is the opinion of Wilkie and other distinguished 
painters, that such was the practice of the old classic 
artists they began first to learn to paint, and then ta 
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work m marble ; as painters of th# pTMeni day fireqi^^ 

model figures before they pami ihem« 

He was now known at the Aeademj* as an indnstrl' 

ous and enthusiastic student, and he began to be spoken 

of as one from whom much was to be expected. In his 
fifteenth year he gained the silver medal, and he became, 
in due time, a candidate for the gold one, the reward of 
the highest merit. The name of the student who was 
opposed to him was Engleheart. A subject for model- 
ling was given by the council : the students delivered 
each his specimen ; and the prize — the gold inedal — was 
awarded by the President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
£ngleheart . 

By the concurrent testimony of his bi'^aphers, the 
subject of this contest is the only unpleasant, inauspicious 
part of a narrative of the life of Flaxman: ** in n o h »r 
story," says Cunningham, "has conceit ever been coup- 
led with his name." This seems to be true : for he is 
reported to have felt ever after great humility in regard 
to his own merits, and to have looked on his disappoint- 
ment as a fortunate humbling of a spirit puffed up with 
pride. But still, we feel bound to consider this subject 
a little further, with reference both to the competitors, 
aiEid to the a^ndicator of the prize. 

When Flaxman grave in his model, (we use his own 
words,) he believed the medal was Ins own. He had 
naade up his mind that he was to win, and had even in- 
vited some friends to cheer themselves at his table till he 
sbould return from the Academy with the prize I He 
determined, he says afterwards, to redouble his exertions, 
and to put it, if possible, beyond the power of any one, 
to make mistakei for tihie future. This alludes to Sir 
Joshua's decision. His biographers tell us that he 
thought himself injuriously treated, and that he was 
incensed at the decision. They then go on to reflect 
upon the conduct of the president of the Academy, and 
to accuse him, if not of positive partiality, at least of 
want of penetration and judgment. 

It is the opinion of persons best informed on the subject 
of education in all its bruiches, an opinion borne out by 
the general experience of the world, that a prize, or other 
scholastic honour, gained in the days of youth, is not ne- 
cessarily to be taken aa^the passport of exceUence in a 
man. Such stimulants are useful, as they foster a spirit 
of industrious excellence. Thus, no one would have known 
Engleheart, the gainer of the prize, but for the publica- 
tion of the biography of Flaxman; and all of us have 
come to know Flaxman, who lost the prize. It might 
have been, in spite of the biographers, that, at the time, 
Engleheart surpassed Fbxman ; though the latter, by his 
natural genius and untiring industry, eventually outshone 
the former. It is only agreeable to human nature, and 
accordant with self-love, thai the adjudication of a prize 
should leave the unsueoesslul discontented, and expose 
the judge to charges affecting either his head or his 
heart There was, perhaps, never a prize awarded in 
any age or country, where the competitors appeared in 
the plural number, without raising, and perhaps prolong- 
ing, the feelings we have alluded to. All this occurred 
to our artist between his fifteenth and twentieth year, — 
a time of life when self-sufficiency is not likely to be 
corrected by experience. 

. Soon aflter this, Flaxman was profitably and agreeably 
employed in making sketches and models for the pottery 
of the Wedgewoods. Before this time the porcelain of 
England had little external beauty to recommend it. 
The Tuscan vases and the architectural ornaments of 
Greece, supplied him with the finest shapes : these he 
embelHshed with his own inventions; and a taste for 
elegant forms began to spread over tiie land. Rude and 
unseemly shapes were no longer tolerated; the eye 
grew accustomed to elegance, and desired to have it at 
the table. 

Though he ccmtinued at this thne to model and sketch 
fat all who employed him, he was by no means as yet 



distingiushed as a worker in marble : so that, when cma^ 
missioned, about this time, to make a statue of Alexan- 
der the Gniat in marble, he employed another hand to 
complete the work. 

During the ten years preceding his marriage in 1782. 
he had exhibited about thirteen works at the Royal Aca- 
demy, including five portraits in wax or in terra-cotta. The 
others were models of ancient historical subjects: some 
wereterra-cottas and m relief ; others were in plaster 
of Paris; and wie m c^ay. These seem to show, at 
least, his early pecuniary difficulties; for, if patronage 
had smiled upon him, the plaster model would have been 
converted into marble, and his proficiency herein the 
sooner attained^ 

While labouring for Wedgewoods, during these years, 
he produced his celebrated chess models. Occasionally^ 
when his daily task was over, he would work at the bust 
of a friend; but it was his chief delight to make designs 
from the poets, from the Bible, and frpm the Pilgrim'$ 
ProgresM. 

We have thus passed through the days of the youth 
of our artist: we will, in our next paper, enter upon the 
Bc^aea and productions of his manhood. 



TATTOOING. 
Fkw of the practices of semi-harbarous tribes are mere 
stnkinR than the mode of ornamenting their skins. It cox»- 
responds with the love of finery and extraneous oinament» 
which is mdulged by polished nations ; while the ingenuity 
of the aboriginal decoration^ and the elaborate beauty of its 
^goxeSf axe scarcely reconcileable with the crude notions of 
aavBffe life. 

The process of tattooing merits description. It is geneially 
practised in the Pacific Islands; but none aie bdiieved to 
have carried the art of tattooing to so hi^h a degree of per- 
fection as the natives of the Washington IsSnds- The 
operation is performed by certain persons who gain their 
livelihood by its practice ; and those who perform it with 
the greatest dexto-ity, and evince the best taste in the 
choice of ornaments, are as much sought after and encour- 
aged as the best tailors are m civilized countries. 

The principal strokes or patterns of the fieures to be tat- 
tooed are first sketched upon the body, with the same dye 
that is afterwards rubbea into the punctures or piercings^ 
and to make the latter, they use the wing-bone of a tropical 
bird, which is jamod and pointed at the end like a comb, 
and of various firms, according to the required figure. 
This instrument ia fixed into a bamboo handle, about the 
thickness of the fin^, with which the puncturer, by means 
of another cane, strikes so dexterously, that it only pierces 
through the skin, to allow the blood and lymph to ooze 
through the orifices, over which is rubbed a thick dye, 
composed of ashes from the kernel of the burning nut 
mixed with water. This, at first, occasions slight smarting 
and inflanunation; it then heals, and after a &w days the 
figure appMra in bluish-blaok lines. 

In the Washin^n Islands, many of the natives seek aa 
much to obtain distinction by the symmetry and regularity 
with which th^ are tattooed, as the people of more refined 
nations do by the el^ance of dress; and, although no real 
elevation of rank is designated by the superiority of these 
decorations, yet, as only persons of rank can e^ord expen- 
sive or elaborate ornaments, it becomes, in fiict, a badge of 
distinction. Aa soon as a youth of these islands ^preaches 
manhood, the operation is commenced, and this is considered 
a memorable period of his life. In the first year, only the 
outiines of the principal figures upon the breast, arms, oack, 
and thighs, are laid : some addition is constantly made to 
them at intervals of from three to six months, and this 
is sometimes continued for thirty or forty years before the 
whole tattooing is completed. 

The women of the Washington Islands are veiy littie 
tattooed, differing in this respect from the inhabitants of the 
other South Sea Islands. The hands ai^ punctured firom 
the ends of the fingers to the wrists, which produces an 
appearance like that of gloves; on the feet and ancles the 
tattooing resembles hi&[hly-omamented hidf boots ; and the 
arms are decorated with long stripes, and with circlets which 
have the appearance of bracelets worn by European ladies. 
The patterns for the tattooer are selected with great cars. 
They consist of sketches of men, birds, dogs, and various 
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^itiwiniM ; ranares, cinle% erMoentfl, angles, diamonds, and, 
in short> of every TMwtyof form. Theheadof aman is 
Qsoally tattooed m ereiy part The common ornament for 
the breast is a shield-like ngorey and that for the back is a 
lonecross, beginning at the neck: on each side of the calf of 
the leg is an oval ^gore. We may add, that the obserrer 
can scarcely fidl to be struck with the similaribr of efiect 
which exists between the tattooed decorations ofthe Sonth 
Sea Isbmders, and the armour ofthe warrim of antiquity. 

The tattooing of persons in middle life is performed m 
houses erectedior the purpose^ and the expense varies with 
the nnmbei; and intncaoy of the chosen decorations. A 
common mode of payment is by hop ; bnt the poor isLmden^ 
who have not a saperabnndance 01 swine thus to dispose of 
Inxorionsly, bnt themselves live chiefly upon bread-froit, 
are tattooed by novioea^ who take them at a very low prioe^ 
m snbjects for practice; bnt their works are easily distin- 
guishable from those of an experienced artist. Among the 
rich islanders, the addition of eaiK>rnaments to a iBmale, or 
» bracelet tattooed about her aims, is often the occasion of a 
joyous feast. 

in New Zealand the art of tattooing has been brought to 
neat perfection, and is as much admired as superb clothing. 
Whena chief throws off his mats, he seems as proud of 
dii^laying the beautiful ornaments figured on his ddn, 
m any civilised votaxy of ftshion is in di^laying himself 
in his last modish attire. Tattooing is likewise as essential 
a part of warlike preparations in New Zealand as are the 
accontiements of an European soldier. Mr. Earle describes 
A whole district thus preparixig. and an ingenious artist en- 
gaged to tattoo the warriors. He was considered by his coun- 
trymen a perfect master of his art, and men ofthe highest rank 
and imitortance were accustomed to make long journeys to 
put ihev skin under his hands. A highly finished &ce of a 
ehie^ tattooed by this artist, is as greatly priced in New 
Zeidand as a head from the hands of a celebrated painter is 
among us ; and a warrior, having killed a chief wnom this 
artist had tattooed, appreciated Uie work so highly, that he 
sldnned Uie chieftain's thighs, and oorered his cartouch-box 
with it. 

POISONOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

in 

Poisonous Hokbt. 

HoHBT would seem to vary much in its nature and 
the effects it produces on the animal economy, accord- 
ing to the description of flowers whence it is procured. 
Delicious in. its taste, and usually harmless in its effects, 
it has been found in various parts of the world to 
possess poisonous qualities. Mr. Abbot, writing to 
the Zoological Sodety from Trebizond, says, that he 
has there seen the identical symptoms produced by eating 
the honey, procured by the bees from the odorous 
Azalea ponHca, which were described by Xenophon and' 
Diodorus Siculus as affecting those of the army of the 
Ten Thousand, who ate the honey in the^fields during 
the siege of Trebizond. The persons so affected act just 
like men inebriated by strong drink. Dr. Barton states, 
that after the removal of several hives from Pennsylvania 
to the savannahs of New Jersey, where the kaltnia was 
the prindnal flowering shrub, the bees themselves ^rove 
exceedingly well, but that every one who partook of their 
honey became as if intoxicated, and seized with dim 
Tision, vertigo, and delirium, followed in a few cases by 
death. Aristotle, Pliny, and Dioscorides, mention that 
at certain times d£ the year, the honey in the neighbour- 
hood of the Caucasus becomes poisonous. Toumefort 
says, that a constant tradition has prevailed aJong the 
coasts of the Black Sea, that the honey collected from 
the azalea is dangerous; and Guldenstaedt, the com- 
panion of Pallas, says the honey thence derived is dark 
and bitterish, and produces insensibility. Houlox Borro, 
in his voyage to the Brazils, mentions that the Tapuies 
make an intoxicating beverage, called ^rajpi>«, from wild 
honey. Seringe relates, that Swiss herds having eaten 
of honey procured from the wolfsbar ^, were convulsed 
and delirious. M. Augustus de St.-Milaire gives an in- 
^resting account of th( escape of lumself ^d com- 



panions from the efibcte of the honey of the Leche^uaiui 
wasp, of which they had eaten in the Brazils: he sajn, 
there are two species of honey produced by it, ofne white 
and harmless, another dark and frequently deleterious. 

Poisonous Grain* 
Wheat is sometimes rendered black by disease of the 
ears, when it is said to cause cholic and other diseases, if 
made into bread; and the same effecto are said to result 
in various parts of France, when unpropitious weather 
compels the fanner to out his wheat before it is entirely 
ripe: the wheat which is cut in this country before 
ripening, does not however produce similar effects. Com 
has more fluently been rendered hurtful by the acci- 
dental admixture with it of some of the seeds of the 
darnel grass (LoUum iremfdenhm\ the only poisonous 
species of the natural order of the grasses. Several 
years ago, eighty persons were seiaed with alarming^ 
symptomii in the Sheffield work-house, from havii^ 
breaiibated upon oatmi^ porridge, contaminated by this 
herb. A similar accident took place at the house of 
correction at Freyburg 

Spurmd Rti. 
Rtx has produced the most un(|uestionable and hi^y 
poisonous efiecte. Triflingly as it enters into the articles 
of consumption of the people of this country, litde is 
known here practicallv &out the diseases it engeaden^ 
but the accounte we have of the various severe epide- 
mics which have prevailed in Vnnee and Germany from 
ito use, supply us with abundant infonnation. In its 
natural stete rye fiimishes an useful article of food, 
though of a very inferior nourishing power compared to 
wheat, but it becomes by disease converted into a black- 
ened substance termed ergot, or. spur of rye, which, 
when used in small quantities, forms a valuable medicine, 
but wnen entering into the composition of bread proves 
a dangerous poison. The proauction of the ergot or 
spur of rye (SeoaU corftu/um), has been refeired to 
various causes : some suppose it to consist in a diseased 
state of the juices ofthe plant; De CandoUe believes it 
caused by the growth of a parasitic mushroom of the 
genus SeUroHcumt while the majority of observers 
assert, that it is the production of an insect This last 
opinion has been confirmed by the observations of 
Genenl Field, of Vermont, who has seen small flies 
puncturing the ear of the rye, while in a milky stete: he 
imitated ue process himself in other instances with a 
needle, and the bladL spur was gnidually formed. 

Epidemics arising from the admixture of this spurred 
with good rye, have occurred at various periods in 
Europe, and although some of these have been attributed 
rather to the famines caused by poverty and misery, yet 
there is ample evidence to show that the rye, on many 
occasions, has been instrumental in* producing them; 
while direct experimente have at the same time shown 
ito poisonous effecto upon the lower animals. Fh)m the 
symptoms which the imperfbct records of the time de- 
tail, it is very probable that many of the epidemic visita- 
tions of the tenth and eleventh centuries, known in 
France under the names of St. Anthony's Fire, the Sacred 
Fire, and the ** Mai des Ardens," were' produced by this 
grain ; but the earliest positive accounte we have, relate 
to an epidemic which occurred in 1596, in Saxony. 
There are numerous records of similar occurrences from 
time to time, during and after the seventeenth century, 
in France, Siberia, Denmark, Sweden, and Lombardy, 
and in 1661 the disease appeared in England. Towards 
the end of last century, in consequence of the investiga- 
tions which the various states instituted into the subject, 
and of the improved conditions of the lower orders, the 
epidemic attacks of Ergotisme (as it is called by the 
French) became much less frequent and less severe, yet 
have several visitations occurred even during th^ present 
century in France and Germany. The rye chiefly be* 
comes spurred in wet seasons, and in moist clayey smls. 
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and thus the district of Sologne, situated hetween the 
rivers Loire and Cher, is found to be the portion 'of 
France by far the most frequently affected. The Abb6 
TessieTy who in 1777 made a careful investigation of the 
subject, found that a fortv-eighth part of the thrashed 
com was ergotized, and that in bad seasons the proper* 
tion mount^ up to one-third or one*fourth of the whole 
quantity. Similar observations as to the localities 
favourable to its production have been made in Grermany, 
and Wildenow says, this diseased state of the rye may at 
any time be induced by sowing the com in rich damp 
soil, and watering the plants profusely in warm weather. 
It is not our intention to describe minutely the symp- 
toms which result from the use of spurred rye, but we 
may notice the curious fact that they vary so much in 
different epidemics, that the French writers denote them 
under two distinctive appellations, namely, Convulsive 
Srgotism, and Gangrenous Ergotism, — in the first, a 
g'reat disposition to convulsive and spasmodic diseases 
manifests itself; in the latter, various parts of the bodies 
of those who eat the bread containing the damaged rye, 
are destroyed bv gangrene or mortification, from which 
cause these unnappy victims frequently lose a hand, a 
foot, or the nose. In Germany, the disease is popularly 
termed "the creeping sickness." 

^ Maize or Indian com is said to be liable to a similar 
disease in Columbia, and while in that state, produces a 
loss of hair and teeth of those who partake of it. — J. C. 



THE ICHNEUMON. 




The little animal we are about to describe' was well 
known to the ancients, and much celebrated in their 
fables. It was held in such high estimation .by the 
Egyptians that funds were set apart for its support; it 
was tended with gp-eat solicitude, and fish, bread,* and 
milk were supplied to it as. food. It was also a forbidden 
thing to kill it; and, on its death, honours were paid to 
it, as to an object of worship. Elian, and other ancient 
writers, celebrate the combats of the ichneumon and the 
aspis: Fliny describes its stratagems against the croco- 
dile, and it is on account of the reputation it has for 
diminishing the numbers of these formidable creatures, 
that the ichneumon has g^ned so much celebrity. 
According to the statements of the above writers, the 
ichneumon had the sagacity to arm itself, previous to 
the battle, with a coating of mud. If mud were not at 
hand, it bathed itself in water, and then rolled itself in 
the sand, and as the nostrils were the most vulnerable 
part, it took care to cover them by the sinuosities of its 
tail. Aristotle still further vaunts the wisdom of the 
ichneumon by stating that it never goes to battle without 
first summoning its friends and allies. Fliny relates the 
stratagem it employs against the aspis as we give it from 
Holland:— 

Now when he is luUed as it were &st asleepe with this 
l^easore and contentment of his^ the rat of India, or ichneu^ 



mon, spieth his advantage, and seeing him lie thus broad 

S aping, whippeth into his mouth, and shooteth himself 
owne his throat as quicke as an arrow, and then gnaweth . 
his bowels, eateth a hole through his body and so kiUeth 
him. 

It is difficult to account for the above extravagant 
notions of this animal, for there is nothing in its charac- 
ter or habits, as at present described by naturalists, that 
can warrant them. The ichneumon is diminutive in size, 
timid in disposition, and has neither the courage nor the 
power to attack serpents or crocodiles, whether they be 
asleep or awake. It is fond of mice, rats, small birds, 
&c., and is particularly destructive to. eggs. In this way 
it is of great service ; for by feeding on the eggs of cro- 
codiles, serpents, and the larger kind of lizards, it re- 
duces the numbers of these formidable creatures. At 
the close of day? it glides through the ridges and inequa- 
lities of the soil, and shows much prudence in searching 
after its prey, and in endeavouring at the same time to 
evade danger. It. possesses great perseverance, and will 
remain for hours in the same place, attentively watching 
for the animal it has marked out as its prey. When it 
has made its way into some unknown spot it immediately 
explores every hole and comer, and its chief power of 
research seems to lie in its sense of smell, which is un- 
commonly powerful and acute; the other senses appear 
comparatively feeble. Cuvier thus notices the animal, 
which he places with the civets, and the genets, interme- 
diate between foxes and hyssnas in the system. 

Hie manpaiute of E^fvpt, so celebrated under the name 
ichneumon, ( Viverra tchneumcn, Linn.) 

Grey, with a long tail terminated by a black tuft, laiger 
than our cats, as slender as our martens. It searches pecu- 
liarly for the effgs of crocodiles, but also subsists on all kinds 
of snuJl animflds. Domesticated in houses, it hunts mice, 
reptiles, &c. The Europeans at Cairo call it Pharoah^srai; 
the people of the country, Nemf. What the ancients re- 
lated of its jumping down the throat of the crooodUe to put 
it to deaUi is fiibulous. 

Hasselquist, speaking of the ichneumon of the Nile, 
says that it is met with in Upper and Lower Egypt 
living during the inundations of the Nile in gardens 
and near the villages, but in the dry season dwelU 
ing in the fields and near the banks of the river. 
It creeps slowly along, as if ready to seize its prey, and 
feeds on plants, eggs, and fowls, killing the latter in the 
night, when it frequents the villages. He mentions 
likewise its services in Upper Egypt in searching out 
the crocodiles' eggs that lie hid in the sand, and devour- 
ing them. 

The execution committed by the ichneumon among 
young animals may be judged of by the fact, that when 
a dozen full-grown rats were turned into a room in the 
Tower of London, sixteen feet square, with one of these 
animals, the ichneumon killed them all in less than a 
minute and a half. 

The haunts and habits of the members of this sub- 
genus are nearly all alike. Wherever they abound, the 
country is subject to periodical overflowings of water, 
and a consequent abundance of aquatic animals; so that 
the office of the ichneumon in tne economy of nature 
seems to be the keeping of such animals within due 
bounds by preying on their eggs. From M. F. Cuvier 
we have a description of an ichneumon, brought from 
the peninsula of Malacca, and from Dr. Horsfield an 
account of the ichneumon of Java# Of these two species, 
therefore, we proceed to give a brief notice. 

The mangouste, or ichneumon of Malacca, is rather 
more than a foot in length, the tail about a foot, and the 
height at the most elevated point of the back five 
inches and a half. Owing to a peculiar faculty which it 
possesses of elongating or shortening the body by some 
inches, it is a difficult matter to measure it correctly. 
The colour of this animal is a dirty grey, resulting from 
a succession of black and whitish vellow rings which 
cover the hairs ; the circumference or the eye, the ear 
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and the extremity of tke muzzle are naked, and of a 
Tiolet colour; the tail is the same colour as the body, 
Terj thick at the root, and terminating in a point with 
yellowish hairs. This ichneumon, though extremely 
tame, permitting itself to be handled, and taking pleasure 
in caresses, grew extremely ferocious at sight of those 
little animals which constitute its prey. It was particu- 
larly fond of birds, and when they were put into a large 
cage, it would spring forward with a rapidity that the 
eye could not follow, seize them, break their heads, and 
then devour them with the utmost voracity ; as soon as 
its appetite was satisfied, it would lie down in the 
most obscure comer of its retreat. When irritated the 
hairs of its tail would bristle up. Its cleanliness was 
remarkable. 

These little anhnals are said to inhabit holes in the 
walls, or burrows in the vicinity of habitations, and to 
perform much the same part in India that weasels and 
polecats do among ourselves, destroying great numbers 
of young animals and committing much devastation* 

The mangouste, or ichneumon of Java, differs but 
slightly from that of Malacca. It is somewhat larger^ 
and its fur is a mixture of black and brown instead of 
black and white. It is known in Java by the name of 
garangan, and is found there most abundantly in the 
large teak forests; its agility is greatly admired by the 
natives ; it is reported among them that it will attack and 
kill seraents, and that when the snake involves it in its 
folds the ichneumon inflates its body to a considerable 
degree, and when the reptile is about to bite, again con- 
tracts, slips from between the folds, and seizes the snake 
by the neck. 

It is very expert in burrowing in the ground, which 
process it employs ingeniously in the pursuit of rats : it 
possesses great natural sagacity, and from the peculiari- 
ties of its character willingly seeks the protection of man : 
it is easily tamed, and in a domestic state is docile, 
becomes attached to its master, and follows him like a 
dog; it frequently places itself erect on its hind legs, 
regarding every thing which passes with the greatest 
attention ; it is of a very restless disposition, and always 
carries its food to a very retired place in order to consume 
it, and if it is disturbed there, it exhibits great anger. 
One of the principal articles of food among the Java- 
nese is the common fowl; and as the ichneumon is very 
artful in surprising and catching young chickens, it is 
not to the interest of the people to keep it in the domes- 
tic state. They are likewise very fond of cats, and 
are unwilling in most cases to be deprived of their 
society for the sake of introducing the ichneumon 



A mother's love. 
Thx bird may leave ito nesaed yoimg, 

The Bun may cease to shine above, 
Man may forget his native tongue, 

Bat who can change a mother's love I 
The flowerets may withhold their bloom, 

And gentleness forsake the dove ; 
Man may forget the blighting tomb, 

But changeless is a mother's love. 



EvBRT one admits that the mind, and moral faculties, are 
to be developed and strengthened, and made to do the best, 
by exercbe. This is equally true of physical power. Every 
?<^i^n which it can be proper to do at all, ought to be done 
m the best way ; otherwise the end of being is not answered. 
In the vegetable and animal departments, all proper care 
and cultivation tend to use and beauty. Is there any reason 
wh^r the physical powers of man should not have care and 
cultivation to the same ends? Those who prefer a stooping 
louuMg, awkward, faceless, figure and motion, may beSi 
one side of the question ; those who think that it was in 

'fATlHAH ^Kn^ VMM.. _l^— ._U 1.^ • « . o . 



tended that man should be an upright, easy, frank]! comely] 
r to himself and pleasant to all within 



and convenient^ bemg _^ «.«^.«««.. vu ^ wxuim 

wnose oDserration he may come, will be on the other, S# 



USE OF TEA IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

The plants employed as tea in different countries do not 
resemble eacK other so much as their general deoomi* 
nation might lead the reader to imagine. Their external 
varieties are, however, exceeded by the modes of making 
beverage from them : for, it is curious to ohserve, that 
in scarcely any two countries where tea is drunk, is it 
prepared precisely in the same manner. That of China 
approaches nearest to the fashion of our own country. 

The Emperor Kien-long, the royal poet of China, 
composed an ode eulogising tea. He first describes the 
mode of drawing tea, which, when divested of his pecu- 
liar and methodical phraseology, is nearly the same as 
our own. *' On a slow fire,'* he says, *< set a tripod, whose 
colour and texture show its long use. Fill it with clear 
snow water. Boil it as long as would be sufficient to 
turn fish white and crayfish red. Throw it upon the 
delicate leaves of choice tea. Let it remain as long as 
the vapour rises in a cloud, and leaves only a thin mist 
floating on the surface. At your ease drink this precious 
liquor, which will chase away the five causes of sorrow. 
We can taste and feel, but not describe the state of le- 
nose produced by a liquor thus prepared." The Chinese, 
however, drink their tea simply, without the addition of 
sugar or milk. The common people, who have a coarser 
tea, boil it for some time in water, and make use of die 
liquor for usual drink. Early in the morning the kettle, 
filled with water, is regularly hung over the fire for this 
purpose, and the tea is either put into the kettle, inclosed 
in a bag, or by means of a basket pressed to the bottom 
of the vessel, that there may not be any hindrance in 
drawing off the water. The Bantsjaa tea only is used 
in this manner; its virtues, being more fixed, would not 
be so fully extracted by infhsion. 

One mode of using tea, among the higher ranks in 
China, is by grating into the cup, balls made of the 
most valuable leaves, cemented together by some kind of 
tasteless gum. 

Neither the Chinese, nor natives of Japan, ever use 
tea before it has been kept at least a year; because, when 
fresh, it is said to prove narcotic, and to disorder the 
senses. The Japanese reduce the tea into a fine powder, 
by grinding the leaves in a handmill ; they then bux them 
with hot water into a thin pulp, in which form it is 
sipped, especially by the nobility and wealthy persons; 
It is made and served up to company in the following 
manner: — the tea-table mmiture, witn the powdered tea 
inclosed in a box, are set before the company ; the cups 
are then filled with hot water, and a small quantity of 
the powder is taken out of the box, put into each cup, 
and then stirred together .with a curious notched instru- 
ment till the liquor foams, in which state it is handed to 
the company, and sipped while warm. Du Halde states 
this method to be used in some provinces of China, as 
well as in Japan. To make tea, and to serve it in a 
genteel and graceful manner, is an accomplishment, in 
which persons of both sexes in Japan are instructed by 
masters, in the same manner as Europeans are in 
dancing, and other branches of polite education. 

Tea is also the common beverage of all the labouring 
people in China, one scarcely ever sees them represented 
at work of any kind, but the tea-pot and tea^-cup appear 
as their accompaniments. Reapers, threshers, and all 
who work out of, as well as within, doors, have their 
attendants. In public roads, and m all places of much 
resort in Japan, and even in the midst of fields and 
frequented woods, tea-booths are erected; as most tra- 
vellers drink scarcely any other beverage on the road. 

The tea drunk by the working people in China, how- 
ever, must not only be of an inferior class, but very 
weak; as the native attendants on Lord Macartney's 
embassy- were continually begging the refuse leaves, 
which had been already used by the English, so that 
they might pour fresh water over them, and thus obtain 
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a better beverage than they usually enjoyed. On the 
other hand, some tea presented by the Emperor Kien 
Long to Lord Macartney, was found to want somewhat 
of the astringency which the British tea-<irinker yalues 
in the infusion. 

Thrice at least in the day, every Chiaese drinks tea, 
but all who possess' the means enjoy the refreshing 
beverage oftener: it is a constant oflfering to a guest, 
and forms a portion of every sacrifice to their idols. 

Mr. Ellis, in an account of one of Lord Amherst's visits 
of ceremony to Kwaag, a mandarin of high rank, says, 
** The tea served round was that only used on occasions 
of ceremony, called Yu-tien: it was a small leafed 
highly-flavoured green tea. In Lord Amherst's and 
Kwang's cups there was a thin perforated silver plate, 
to keep the leaves down, and let the infusion pass through. 
The cups used by the mandarins of rank, in form, re- 
semble coffee ci:q>s, and are placed in a wooden or metal 
saucer, shaped like the Chinese boats." 

Tea has long been conmioii in South Amsbica, and 
is grown in large quantities in Paraguay, die tree called 
Yerva Mate, being nearly peculiar to that district. We 
find, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, that this 
plant was in general use ; and there can be no doubt but 
the Indians taught it to ^e Paraguayans. The quantity 
used by a person who is fond of this tea is an ounce. 
In Paraguay, La Plata, Peru, and Quito, it is made at 
all hours of the day, by puttii^r a handful into a tea-pot, 
from the spout of which, the hot liquid is drunk; some 
mix sugar' with it, and others add a few drops of lemon- 
juice. Five millions of pounds are annually obtained 
from Paraguay, half of which is sent to ChOi, whence 
Lima and Quito are supplied: the rest is consumed in 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. The people of South 
America attribute innumerable virtues to this plant: it 
is certainly aperient and diuretic; but the other qualities 
ascribed to it are doubtful. Like opium, it produces 
some singular and opposite effects ; it gives sleep to the 
restless, and spirit to the torpid. Those who have once 
contracted the habit of drinkmg it, do not find it easy to 
discontinue its use, or even to drink it in moderation; 
though when taken to excess, it brings on similar dis- 
orders to those which are produced by the immoderate 
use of strong liquor. 

Di'. Walsh, in his Notices qfBrazUy describes what 
is by some considered another plant, named the conhonga, 
which is used universally as tea. It grows in marshy 
places, and resembles an orange tree: the leaves are 
dried, or rather, roasted on twigs before the fire, where 
they crackle like cannel, and are then reduced nearly to 
powder, and kept in pots. Dr. Walsh drank this tea 
prepared in three different ways : either an infusion of 
fresh leaves, or made with the dried leaves like China 
tea, or boiled with sugar, and then drained off. The clear 
mfusLon resembles that of common green-tea, but has 
neither its flavour, odour, nor refreshing qualities. 

Brick tea is much used by the Mongols, and moat 
of the people of Middle Asia: it serves them both for 
food and drinL The Chinese carry on a great trade in 
this kind of tea, but never drink it themselves. It con- 
sists of the dry, dirty, and rejected leaves and stalks of 
the tea, which are mixed with a glutinous substance, 
pressed into moulds, and dried in oveos: these blocks 
being called, on account of their shape, brick tea> The 
mode of using it is, to pound a piecfe in a mortar made 
for the purpose, and throw the powder into a cast-iron 
vessel full of boiling water, which is suffered to stand a 
long time over the fire, during which salt and milk, and 
sometimes flour fried in oil, are added. This tea, or 
broth, is called Satouran, and is believed to be very 
nourishing. 

Throughout the continent of Europe, tea is compara- 
tively but little used, coffee being the almost universal 
beverage as a luxury, or necessary of life. In Germany; I 
tea is so seldom drank, that it acts like a medicine when | 



taken by a natiws; and, in that eitaniry, persons have 
been known to decline a cup of good bohea, with the 
excuse, " No, I thank you; I am quite well at present." 
In Bavaria, it is the practice to flavour the tea with a 
few slices of lemon, so that it resembles bad lemonade. 
Even in Fiwice, the making of tea is but ill understood 
or mani^ed; amd in Great Britain only, in Europe, can 
this beverage be drunk in perfection. Nevertheless the 
tea purchased on the Continent is, generally speaking, 
both good and cheap. The Russians are fastidious in 
tea-making and tea-drinking, and understand both arts 
fully as well as, if not better than, the English. Their 
tea-urn is quite a piece of machinery. The perfume and 
stimulant qualities of their best sort of tea is said to 
have a distressing effect upon the nerves. The teas 
used in St. Petersburgh, reach that market direct from 
from China overland; and it is presumed that from the 
circumstance of its not travelling by sea, the Russian 
tea retains all its bloom and strength, which the English 
tea loses during a long sea-voyage; but this does not 
appear probable. 

The mode of making tea in England is too well known 
to need description ; but a few notices of its introduction 
may be more acceptable. From a single sheet found in 
Sir Han» Sloane's Library, in the British Museum, it 
appears that tea was known in England, in the year 
1657, though not then in general use. The writer of 
this paper says, <^that the vertues and excellencies of 
this leaf and drink are many and great, is evident and 
manifest by the high esteem and use of it, (especially 
of late years,) among the physicians and knowing men 
in France, Italy, Holland, and other parts of Christen- 
dom; and, in England, it hath been sold in the leaf for 
six pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds the pound 
weight; and in respect of its former scarceness and dear- 
ness, it hath been only used as a regalia in high treat-* 
ments and entertainments, and presents made thereof to 
princes and grandees, till the year 1657." 

Mr Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, in his 
Diary y makes the following entry: '^Sept. 25, 1660. 
I did send for a cup of tea (a China drink,) of which I 
never had drunk before, and went away;" but the writer 
does not say where he had his drink. In 1662, tea 
appears in an advertisement of a coffee house, in 
Exchange Alley; which refutes the commonly received 
statement that it was first brought into this country from 
Holland, by Lord Arlington, in the year 1666. In a 
letter from Mr. Henry Sivill, from Paris, dated August 
12, 1678, the writer refers to " friends who call for tea, 
instead of pipes and bottles after dinner; abase unworthy 
Indian practice, (adds he,) the truth is, all nations have 
grown so wicked as to have some of their filthy cus* 
toms." 

In ,1678, the year in which the above letter is dated, 
the East India Company began the importation of tea 
as a branch of trade, the quantity received at that time 
amounting to 47 1 3 pounds. The trade did not, however, 
considerably increase during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, for the importation between the years 
1700 and 1710, amounted to less than 800,000 pounds. 
It was still a scarce luxury, confined to the wealthy: it 
was made in small pots of the most costly China, hold- 
ing not more than half a pint, and drunk out of cups, 
which held little more than a table-spoon. In the 
century between 1710 and 1810, the teas imported into 
this country, amounted to upwards of 750,000,000 
pounds; between 1810 and 1828, the total importation 
exceeded 427,000,000 pounds, averaging 23,000,000 
and 24,000,000 a year; and, in 1831, the quantity 
imported was 26,043,223 pounds. 

The uses of tea, as a beverage, were at first so little 
understood in England, that instances are related of the 
herb having been served at table as a vegetable, with a 
sauce of melted butter, the water in which it was boiled 
being thrown away as useless. 
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The beneficial results of the introduction of tea 4£tfd 
coffee^ have, boen .£t;ra^g^lj ovetloplMil or undermed. 
It has he^y However, well de8cribe4 as leading ''to th^ 
mmt vonAeifulch«Dge tliai ever took pkc^itt lln diet 
of modem civilised nations; — a change highly impcaiant; 
boti» in a n^ral and .physical point, of, view. Tliese 
(Mavjemgea have the a&iirable ^vantage ol'affordpg- 
stimulus without producing intoxication^ or any of kfl. 
«vil (Mmsequen<?e^ Lovers .of. tjsa and coffse are, in fact» 
rarely drinkers ; and hence the use of these beverages 
has benefited both ittanners and ilM|a](K*.*' ' v^ 



CHINESfi FUliflAAifli - 

Thb fimtral ceremonies of the Chinese have many interest* 
ing peculiarities, which are highly descriptive or the man- 
nezB and ctistoms of this extraordinary people. fPhey keep 
dead bodies above ground fi>» a very lo^g t!mr: the rich 
delay the funeral evsn.iq^ a y^ear, or l<mger» tin tiine de- 
noting their dagvsa of xeepect and reverence for .the deceased. 
When the.bo^ lies in sta^, it is placed in tae Iq^^est room 
of the house, entirely hung roand with whit^, which is the 
Chinese colour for mourning* The coffin !i on^mcnted 
vrith painting and gilding, ana| is made dlMng'flMr4tfi&-time 
of the deosaeflid: indeed it is'the pfaettee of th e poore s t 
Chinese to' reserve a sufiitifenl stmrt(f ^'cure a Veput^le' 
shelter for th^ lifeless bo(fie8.f 

On the day af the funevl tha relations walk in procession 
to the ffrave. The coifas fe preceded by musicians, playing 
melan<Sioly aits upon various instruments, and by persons 
bearing painted sci-olls and silken banners, on whidi are in- 
scriptions indicative of the )rank and character of the 
deceased. Inaense-bearers follow these ; and then, under a 
white canopy, tke eoiim, covered with a white paU, is home 
by men. iJpon eaeh ilda of it are persons employed in 
bummg pieces of papesr and fastebourd, wiih^ imwriptione. 
upon^em': aomje are ci«ci4Eur, and some are cut into fimtastic 
figures, all which, it is beliaved, are wafted upwards with the 
soul, and accompany It In Its next state of existeno^ either 
as coin, hread, ar.wiiaWer fibe the inscription denotes. 
After the corpse come the relatives of the deceased, in white 
clothes, which are soiMt dirty^ and unomamented ; or, the 
eldest son, wearing a eanvass vock, haviiw his body bent, 
and leaning on a staff| IbUows aear the eomn ; behind him 
are his brothers, in cdnplsi, kaaing on crutches, as if unable 
to support themselveB. In some funerals, every mourner 
has a friend, or aiipporter^t>n each side, and a servant bearing 
over him a buge umhuJu with a dosp. whits, frinfli^ whiaii 
nearly scveens the mourner from the pubhcgaae. If w om e n 
follow, they are home in small coaches 'sbrilar to our 
sedans. Tne procession is elesed by the frisn<la.of the de- 
ceased. The mourners often howl and amriek most vehe-^ 
mently, ant fill thUhair witii their loud laminations. 

The burfcd-plioes'tre erected ii^ the usual* sl^apb of groth 
toes, without tha towns. They are dividedlnto small ceU^ 
in each of which a coffin is hud, and as soon aa ^he cells are 
filled, the sepulahre is closed, ^o religiou/S service takes 
place; the'coffia is deposited in its receptacle with great 
solemnity, and Che procession vetums. At a short distanae 
from the tomb are halls, where tables are spread with provi- 
sions for the mommeis and attendants. « K the deoeaq^^ 
were a grandee of the empire, ns relations do iM>t leave die 
tomb for a month or two, but veside in i^Murtments prepared 
&r them, and renew their respects to the dead daily. The 
magnificence of these funerals, of course, varies with the 
rank of the deceased. That of one of the emperor's bro^ 
thers was attended by upwards of sixteen thousand persons; 

Bistingu&hed persons axe generally buried in mountains, 
and solitary places; and if the tomb be erected in a raUey 
or plain, a Jaige heap of earth b raised over it and covered 
with white phuster. In the vault, an altar is built, whereon 
are placed - meats, mcense, lighted tapers, and figures of 
slaves and animals, which are believed to be of service to 
the dead in' another world. 

If the deceased held any important office, his most vir- 
tuous actions are sculptured on marble and >fixed up in 
front of the tomb, about which also are ranged figures of 
officers, eunuchs, horses, stags^ camels, lions^ and elephants. 
About the tomb are planted cypzess-trees^ which ada to the 
solemnity and gloom of the scene. 

Other means, beside the erection of tombs, are taken to 



pei|»(e*uaie the virtues of the great. Each family of 
pectabOity has.«reat»d em its estate a lange bnildite eoUed 
the Hmftof Anieim% against tte wa& (^^wbicblrjSaced a 
table wlikh bears Ilia fi^ores of tH^ most diititt^l^lBfced an- 
oeBt^;'^r tlio usmes of the fimiily. with their afces and 
dffe»^'tV» are merely inscribed on tablets. 
-T^e^iinoser IMVO likewise periodical cerefioniea to cii»- 
rish tliTe memory of ihe dead. In spring the relations 
«aiemble at the mmily hall, where the wealthiest of them 
prepare a banquet ; but none of the viands are touched till 
an offerina has been vqrfa with due solemnity. The poorer 
dasse^^wBa Jiave no ball ^s^erein to hocrtmr their ancestors, 
pkia-tka aames of Che'dafteased ift the most frequented -part 
of tUbir h^usss. \ "' 

Th» Chinese likewise' consider It an Imperious duty to 
visit the tombs of tKeir ^oestors once or twice a-year, when 
t0. y\^- J?Wy jj^f^ away ibs liraads fion ahbuttha-^pwre, and place 
^wine and provisions upon the tomb, whilst others freshen, 
with paints of diffierent cofeuii^ the ahuwwten of the epi- 
taphs. 

JN#wsCnss is' allowed to eater tha gates of Pekin without 
an imnastal order,' because it ia aa£i a sekel entered in a 
coffin in .the xeign of . Kien]|mg« Howaw^ eve* at Canton, 
and in aS other ciUes of tha empirc^ no ooipse is permitted 
to enter tlia -^uUiem sate^ bacause €he empe|K>r of China 
ascends |ii»thix>ne with nia face towarif the south. 



Iim SMDIUUACSC AND THE SMOKE, 

■■ • " • ' 'A'Fablk. 

TfOEB was a nobleman whip had anah money and built a 
fine house, and, being fond of compuiy,*lie made a large 
kitchen, wliich was fitted ^ ilrith a spacious iie-place, an 
excellent smoke-jack, and eVery thing else that tonld tend to 
make the department perfeet. Dinner parties followed in 

Siiick succession, and the feasting. g;ave universal satis&c- 
on. Each day as the spits were laken from the fire, the 
praises and mutual oongraiulattons ' of the edoks, at the 
admirable roasting of the j(int% ascended fai graceful accents 
to the ears of the smoke-jadc ;.and as it so haf|>ened that 
the kitchen chinoney passe j.up the wall of the dining-Yoom, 
the pleasing strain vras continued by th^ approbation over- 
heara frf&t the guests as each haunch of venison, or sirloin of 
beef, or Norfolk turkey, graced tlie table. .Prspses often re- 
peated will make the best of ts giddy» and the heads of smoke 
jacks have proverbiaUy a teridenov to turn rMind ! so was the 
result with the jack, the h90 af this ftibK BUted b^r the 
applauses which greeted him^ he exclaimed with impassioned 
energy, *'How great is mv mflaence and how eactenaive my 
powers of pleasing I not only do I excite the admiration of the 
m enialabel o w, but I enable my noble master to exercise his 
haiaHi^iljMHid esil' wvth the uvisii' 'eemneiiAuions of the 
niuslriousTriends who throng his table! mine would be a 
great and enviable position were it not for this fBlJiy smoke, 
which is constantly puffing in my free and aovering me 
with blsckaand soot ! I wifl allow it no longer; therSbre, 
imoke ! I (snm'Tou off n^ pieemises immediately/' 

The poor s^k^ke, checked by this repvW, medkly changed 
his current and curling up the opposit# side of vie chimney 
was soon lost a^ons^ the eloads and vapours af the sky. 
For the next day a large ^n^ narty^waa hivited, but who 
can describe the consternaiUon or the-poer cooks when pre- 
paring for the feast, they found the smoke-jack immoveable ! 
lerking, poking shaking, oiling, proved ahke in wn. My 
lord was dlmplained to, a saaitn was summoned and the 
Jack, being: priMipunced uaalessy..was quickly taken down and 
sold for old iron. . 

But even iroii, old and ifusty thou^ H be, may yield a 
moral for our use ; it may teach the ridi and STet^ ^^ ihs^i 
jMwer, however vast, is. not independent of the humbler 
oeings by whom they are surrounded. They may dread 
contaminatlgli - and renounee their fellowships but if the 
working cutxent of the poor be withdrawn, the power of the 
rich, must, like the smoke-jack, stop, and lackmg means to 
call it into action, its influence must ceMf. This reflection 
may excite a sense of prida in the poor nian's mind, but let 
him not fofvet, that when the smoke had quitted the 
alliance and the guidance of ihe jack, he was left to follow a 
course through which impurity marked his progress to an 
unprofitable end. ^__ 
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THE. CHINESE IN VENTQR§pF 

• ' *BA1HMK>TS«. 

It 18 wen undentMd, l^ai the ClihiMe dtsvofered the 
properties of the magnet; that they not only inFented 
writMif materials, but the art of printing; and were the 
ftnt to manufacture silk, poroelaiB, and runpowder. 
But it is not so well known that they were die original 
Ma«FiTer» of a p^fMr tmna^^ 

The most striking trait in the general character of 
the Chinese is their aversion to er^ty sort of improve- 
ment or progreu^ They believe that their socijl, 
moral, and political institutions^ are perfect; and their 
laws absolutely forbid the least alteration. Thus it is 
that, though the Chinese were the first to use a ma* 
riner*8 compaas* they are ignorant of navigation: though 
they iuveated giiapowder, they prefer bows and arrows 
to guns I and lastly, although the investioa of paper- 
money hat b«en traced to t^m, their commeFcial deal- 
ings possess none of those facilities which a paper 
currency affords. 

Most authoritbs, when consulted as to who were the 
inventors of paper-money ? answer the Mongols. This 
is a mistake^ luriting fraoi a passage of the celebrated 
Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, who first made known 
to Europe the existenee of cnedit-papers, which were 
used in his time by the Mongols, the then masters of 
China. These people afterwards introduced a repre- 
sentative curreacy into Persia, where it was extensively 
employed iu the thirteaath and fourteenth centuries. 

The error of attribnting to the Mongols what really 
belongs to the Chinese is one of those misapprehensions 
which an advanced knowledge of the Chinese language, 
and the industry of M. Klaproth, have effectually re- 
moved. Thftt learned orientalist, in a paper addressed 
to the Asiatic Society of Paris*, has furnished — from 
several of the elaborate native historical works with 
which China abounds — some very interesting particukrs 
concerning the origin of paper-money, which fixes the 
invention of it upon the Chinese. 

It appears t^ad for Jvur centuries and a half before 
the time at which tnodem historians usually date the 
invention of paper-money, a species of nominal currency 
was in use among the Chinese, namely, in the year 
119 B.C. The native annals of that date contain the 
most ancient record of a financial speculation ever yet 
discovered. During the reign of Ou-tit wi emperor 
of the Han dynasty, the expenses of the state putran the 
imperial revenues; to make up this deficiency, the mi-« 
nister of Ou-ti catised the skui^ of certain white stags 
that were fed in the imperial park to be cut up into pieces 
a foot square, ornamented with paintings and inscrip- 
tions, and issued at^ a currency : each skin passing for 
40,000 deniers, or about ITt 10«. They were called 
phi-piy or " value in skins;" but only circulated among 
the courtiers and grandees of the empire. Whoever war 
invited to the repasts and ceremonies at the palace was 
obliged to cover the tablet they held before the face, in 
presence of the emperor, with one of these phi-pi. 

But the first instance of a regular paper-currency 
occurs in the history of the reign of Hian-tsoung, of the 
Thang dynasty of Chinese monarchs, towards a.d. 
807. The preceding reigns had been maiked by the 
utmost anarchy and confusion, so that the regular cur- 
rency was so much neglected that all sorts of thmgs 
were used for money; such as small round pieces of 
iron, clothes cut up, and even pasteboard. Copper 
coins havmg become exceedingly scarce, Hian-tsoung 
forbad any kind of utensil to be made of that metal, and 
obliged all merchants visiting the capital, and certain 
rich native families, to contribute to the public coffers. 
For these contributions, bills were exchanged called 

-thsiany or " voluntary money." In the year 960 a.d., 

• To b« Jmnd in the Jownal MiaUqve, and alte in Klapboth's 



^ new kind of note was issued, derived iiffaoi the 
nrivilege gilMMd U UKrchniiU to'dsposi*' their floods 
wt the variena |ublie treaasrinss precisely, it would 
appear* upon the principle of pawnbroking as at pre- 
sent practised. In acknowledgment of the deposit of 
their wares, the merchants received a paper answering- 
to the ^ duplicate," which was caMed pian-thMonf or ** ac- 
commodation money," and negociable; being received 
everywhere with eagerness. 

The two last-mentioned notes were manufactured of 
such paper ns was in general use among the Chinese at 
the period; namely, that derived from the bark of a 
species of, mulberrv-tree, known to the natives as the 
tchut and to naturahsts as the Mortu papyrifera. The 
notes were of a large size, being, like the phi-piy a foot 
square; their current value was legibly printed on them, 
and an official seal was also attached. 

These securities can hardly be called a nominal cur- 
rency, because an intrinsic value equal to the sum thej 
represented was deposited in the public treasuries ; and 
it was not till between the years 997 and 1022 that a 
true system of artificially representing wealth was intro- 
duced. At that time, China proper was divided into 
several separate states; the large province now known 
as Szu'tcnuen was one of these, and called the Kingdom 
of Chon. Here a certain Tehang-young introduced a 
credit-paper called tchi'tsit or ** cheques,* to replace the 
iron-money then in use, which was heavy and inconve- 
nient. Out of these a new system of credit-currency 
arose, and to which may be traced the origin of bills of 
exchange; for the '^ cheques" were succeeded by Ario^- 
tsu or *' changes," which bore a date and were payable 
every three years : thus in sixty -five years there necessa- 
rily occurrea twenty-two " changes" or terms of payment. 
A regular banking system may now be said to have 
commenced. The monarch deputed sixteen of the most 
opulent merchants to superintend the new currency, and 
these actually became bankers. This company failed, 
and the sovereigpa, Tchang^yamg^ was <^liged to take 
the whole affair into his own hands, which he did by 
establishing a bank of issue at Y-toh4on. The kiao- 
Utu was equivalent in value to 1000 deniers, «r an ounce 
of pure silver. We subjoin a 
drawing, of a Chinese " cash," 
the modem denier. The kiao-tsu 
were of the same manufacture 
and appearance as the former 
notes; only their dates of issue 
and expiration were in all pro- 
bability printed in addition to 
the amount they represented. ' 

Forgeries first make their ap- 
pearance in Chinese history' in 1068, for spurious kiao- 
tsu were then found to be in circulation. Though this 
was a new offence not contemplated by the unalterable 
Chinese statutes, the innovation of a new law was not 
attempted to provide against it; but the punishment de- 
nounced against those who counterfeited the imperial 
seal was also made the reward of forging bank-notes. By 
the commencement of the twelfth century, a banking 
system had spread itself all over China, and there was 
scarcely a province without its bank and its paper 
" changes;" 'but the notes of one district were not cur- 
rent in another. The terms of payment and modes 
of circulation were frequently changed. 

Under the Emi^eTOT Kao-tsoung/ (of the Soung 
dynasty,) the Hon-pon, or minister of the treasury, hit 
upon the expedient of paving some of the public creditors 
in a new security; but this not succeeding, another was 
tried in 1160, called hoei-tsu or "contracts," of 1000 
deniers valuer and, in 1163, under Hiao-Uoung, others 
were issued for the several sums of 500, 300, and 200 
deniers; so that in 1166 the existing issue amounted to 
2«,000,000 onnces of silver! Besides these, particular 
provmces had their particular Lsaue^ and the country was 
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inundated with paper-money. The value of each note 
deteriorated from day to day; and, despite a new secu- 
rity was made, called yu-kouan or " money-bonds,* and 
many expedients to lessen the national embarrassments 
occasioned by the glut of paper-money, the Mongols, 
who put an end to the Soung native dynasty in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, found the monetary 
affairs of their new subjects in the utmost confusion. 

By these statements, the Chinese histoil^s prove that 
the Mongols were not the inventors of paper-motey. 
On the contrary they found in the country innumerable 
ban Ic -notes and banks : the Chinese had had their mone- 
tary crises, and their bankrupts, and their forgers: in 
short, every good and evil attendant upon paper-issues. 
The conquerors increased rather than rectified the em- 
barrassments of the Chinese. 

In 1284, Kouhlai'khan, the first of the new dynasty, 
ordered the mandarin Lou-cM-joung to prepare a plan 
for the establishment of a new paper-circulation. This 
appeared in (and indeed was confined to) the year 1287; 
for the new plan was a failure, and the emperor was 
simply obliged to increase the quantity of those bills 
called paO'tchhao*y or " precious paper-money,** calling 
in as many as possible of the oM notes of the Souang 
djrnasty. These notes, though similar to former ones, 
were most elaborately ornamented. In 1351 the entire 
system had become so rotten that fresh changes were 
made, but without raising the funds; and when the Mon- 
gols were driven from China, they had entirely ruined 
it by thdr paper-money. 

The Ming (native dynasty), which succeeded that of 
the Youan or Mongols, caused a total revision of the 
tchhao, and issued six different sorts of notes, respectively 
for "strings" of 1000, 500, 400, 300, 200, and 100 
deniers. But though every expedient was tried to keep 
up their value, such as forbidding the people to traffic' 
in gold, silver, and precious articles, tne value of 
seventeen " strings'* in paper was soon only equal to 
thirteen in copper. At length, in 1448, only three 
deniers could be obtained for a note for one thousand/ 
This seems to have brought about the final crisis. But 
the government was unwilling to give up the point with- 
out the most strenuous efforts; metal coin was forbidden 
to be passed, and, in 1455, the public taxes were 
decreed to be paid in tchhao^ which had now become 
a " substitute for metal-money •'* All was, however, 
of no avail; paper gradually disappeared from the 
circulation, and nothing more is mentioned about it 
in the minute Chinese histories after the last-named 
year. 

We prefix to this article an engraving of abank^ote, 
or tchhao, issued by the Mings. 

The upper division may be called the obverse, and ihe 
lower one the reverse, of the note; for, like the leaves 
which form Chinese bo^rks, it is doubled back and pasted 
together, so as to have the appearance of having been 
printed on both sides. The writing at the top signifies 
that it is a (Pao-tchhao) note of the Emperor ZoQg- 
King, of the Ming dynasty; that within the border 
states the amount for which it is to pass, namely, a 
string of 1000 deniers. The following is a translation 
of the writing in the lower half or reverse of the note : 
At the petition of the treasurif hoards it is ordained 
that the paper-money thus marked with the seal of the 
imperial dynasty of the Mings, shall have currency, and 
be used in all respects as if it were copper-money. 
Whoever disohey will have their heads cut off! It is 
not recorded whether this terrible penalty was ever en- 
forced ; but in spite of it, as we have already seen, these 
notes became as waste-paper. 

At the present time, it would appear that a system 
of paper-currency, upon a better foundation than any 
hitherto tried, is slowly gaining ground. This system 

^ Th0iiofdtoM«9ugiiite,«iidMlitBlatoneld"«raM^ 
geaeral name ffst anj sort of paper-monej in the QhineM langaage. 



is still in its infancy, and the bad state of public and 
private credit in China interposes many obstacles to its 
ever coming to maturity. In large trading cities there 
are numerous banks both of deposit and issue. They 
are not controlled by government, but conducted by 
private individuals, who issue notes in the nature of 
cheeks or coupons, like the pian-thsian before-men- 
tioned; for the document is cut in half, one portion being 
presented to the depositor for drculation, and the other 
retained as a check by the bankers. Bills of exchange 
have been, in few instances, found convenient by the 
Chinese ; but bad faith has hitherto hindered their ex- 
tensive employmentf . 

4" China Optned, bj lihe Ret. Cbjlrum QvTZtLWf, vci. ft, p. 91. 



If ever honseh^ld afiBctions and 2de*ies mn maeM. things^ . 
thevaregraotifaiintbepoor. The ties tliiit bmd the wealtly 
and the jproud to home may be Ibrged on earth, bat t^heple 
which hnJc the poor man to his humble hearth ace of the 
into metal and bear the stamp of heaven. The man of high 
descent may love the haHs and lands of his inheritance as a 
part of himself, as trophies of his birth and power; the poor 
man^s attachment to tne tenement he holds, which strangers 
have held before, and ma^ to-morrow occupy amun, has a 
wertbier root, struck deep mto a purer soil. &is honsehold 
gods aee of flesh and blood, with no alloy of silver, gold, or 
prseipvs stones ; he has no property but in the afleotions 0^ 
nis o^wn heart ; and when they endear bare floors '&ad Wall% * 
despite of rags, and toil, and scanty meals, that lAaa has hu 
love of home from God, and his rude hut becomes a solemn 
place. — Dickens. 



Tbukb is one in the world who ftels mr bhn who is sad, a 
keener pang than he feels for himself; there is one to whom' 
reflectea joy is better than that which comes direct; there 
is one who rejoices in another's honour, more than in any 
which is one's own ; there is one on whom another's trans- 
cendent excellence dieds no beam but that of deliebt ; there 
is one who hides another's inflrmities, more MtMvLQj than 
oike's own ; there is one who loses all srase of Mi^in the 
sexitiuent of kiiid&esB^ tendeniesBy and dev^otion to ano^MT. 
Thai one is Womuu — S. 



Is reference to the periods which mark the various stages 
of the progress of the cuckoo through the season, I have 
somewhere met with the following couphtts-^ 

In April, 

Come he will. 

In May, 

He mngs aH day 

In Jone, 

He alters bis tnae. 

in Jtdy, 

He prepares to fly. 

Come August 

Cro he must.— — Yakksll. 



THE RAINBOW. 

60FT glowing in uncertain birth^ 

Twixt Nature*^ smiles and tears. 
The bow, O Lord ! which thou hast bent, 

Bright in the cloud appears. 
The portal of thy dweUing-plaee, 

Thai pvre areh seems to be, 
And, as I Uees its mystie ligh*^ 

My spirit turns to Thee. 

Thus gleamisg o'er a gniky world. 

We hail the ray of love ; — 
Thns dawns upon the contrite sonl 

Thy mercy from nbove ; 
And as thy &ithful promise qpeaks. 

Repentant sin forgiven. 
In humble hope we bless the beam 
That points the way to heaven. 

Ladt F1.0RA HASTiy«0> 
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LOn Mime poor exilad tmtcH 
Th« frighted here laeret her Ute deer ebodee, 
O'er plaim maote ahe gtretcfaee fu wtnj. 
Ah nerer to return! iir greedr Death 
HoTuing exoiti, aeenre to teoe his prey. — BoMimTiixt. 




That brancli of hunting in whicK the dogs emplo/ed 
pursue their game by sight, tod not by scent, is denomi- 
nated ** oourshig/' and is a practice of high antiquity and 
considerable celebrity. There is reaaon to believe that 
a dog, quick of sight, and somewhat swift of foot, was 
blown to the ancients nearly 4000 years ago; and in the 
time of Arrian, who flourished a.d. 150, the practice of 
coursing had been reduced to a systematic form. Yet 
the early representations of dogs employed in coursing 
the hare, present little conformity witn the elegant make, 
and limbs so especially adapted for fleetness, which dis- 
tinguish our modem greyhound. 

Of the ktter animid, however, it has been truly said 
that, "Admire him as much as we will, when we examine 
him on anatomical, physiological, and true philosophical 
principles, we must be co^stramed to consider hun as 
wholly an artificial animal" The coursing of the an- 
cients was of a bolder and more masculine character 
than that of our own times, for the stag, wolf, wild goat, 
fox, and other swift animals, were thus pursued; and 
besides the emplo3rment of fleet dogs of various kinds, 
the huntsmen were provided with suitable weapoiUf suck 
as bows, spears, darts, &c. The modem practice of 
camrsing is confined to the pursuit of the hare only, and 
is followed either in its simple form, or with the addi- 
tional stimulus of matching the dogs of different individu- 
als Mfainst each other, and adjudging prizes to the victors. 
Shnple, or unmatched coursing, though ori^ally 
considered a sufliciently interesting employment, and 
still possessing many advocates, is too monotonous in 
its character to please the zealous admirer of more en- 
livening sports. An old writer calls "bunting of the 
hare with greyhoundes a ryght good solace for men that 
be studiouse, or theim to whom nature hath not geven 
personage or courage apte for the warres; and also for 
gmitilwomen which feare nether sonne, nor wynde, for 
appayyring their beautie; and peradventure, (adds he,) 
they shall be therat lesse idell than they shold be at 
home in their -chambers." Arrian's panegyric of this 
sport is as follows:— "Conceming coursing with grey- 
houndes— the which is doubtlesse a noble pastime, and 
as meet for nobiUty and gentlemen, as any of the others 
before declared, especially the course of the hare, which 
IS a sport continually in sight, and made without any 
great travaile ; so that recreation is therein to be found 
without immeasurable toyle and payne: whereas, in 
hunting with hotmds, although the pastime be great, yet 
many times the toyle and nayne is also exceeding great; 
and then it may well be called eyther a painfull paadme. 
<«• a pleasant payne." i~«uii p^wwe, 



The practice of eoursinjg has been dtefried even more 
perhaps than that of hunting, on account of its in<^ 
humanity; Uie chances of escape for the hare l>eing' 
fewer, and the speed to which she is pushed far greater. 
But it is by uq means oonsi<kred in this light bj s|>orts« 
men liiemselves. They hold it unfair and unsportFinaii' 
Kke to pursue their game at a great disadvantage, and 
therefore make it a rule that a brace of greyhounds only 
shall be used in the pursuit of a single hare, and that 
when m hare is found on her form, it is di^raeeful to 
put her up without withdrawing the dogs to a fur dis- 
tance, 00 that the pursuers and the pursued may be 
nearly on a par. Three greyhounds to one hare wa^ 
even in olden time considered against the laws of cour- 
sing, senng that "a brace of dogges is enow for su<^ a 
poor beasto.** 

Match eoursing is a much more exciting pursuit than 
the one we have just alluded to, inasmuch as it includes 
something of the competition and anxiety which attach 
in a still greater degree to horse-racing. The chase of 
the hare is in this case entered on principally as a triaF 
of speed in greyhounds matched against each other; and 
these animals, by the exertion of that fleetness for which 
thev are so remarkable, earn a sporting celebrity for 
their respective owners, and gain for them the prizes 
awarded on the oecasioB. Clubs nre establi^ed in 
various places, fbr the promotion of this sport 

But we must turn our attention from the pursuers 
to the pursued^ and examine the history of the timid and 
inolfensive animal, tiras made the object of interest and 
etfer contention. The genus Lepuif to which the hare 
belongs, includes manv species of animals, having points 
of great similarity with each other, and is considered as 
one of the most natural as well as most numerous and 
resnarkable fiunilies in the class of rodent, or gnawing 
mammalia. Hares, properly so called, or animals of the 
allied sub-genera agraeing well with them in their main 
characters, are distributed over most countries on the 
fkce of the earth; bemg found alike in warm regions, on 
the margins of deserts, in wild and hilly countries, in culti- 
vated limds, and on the verge of perpetual snow. All 
the species are perfecUy defenceless, and find their only ' 
chance of safety in the fleetness of their n^ovements; 
they are all alike under the influence of an almost per- 
petual fear, and their quick perception of sounds, which 
would be inaui^ble to many other animals, renders them 
A watchful and alive to danger. This excessive timidity 
and apprehension cannot be regarded as otherwise than 
painful to the animal, and it has been remarked by one 
of our naturalists that " all but sportsmen must pity 
creatures whioh exist constantly under the exdtement of ' 
acute flsar." 

The common hare is sufliciently known as to its general 
figure, which is framed for extraordinary powers of loco- • 
motion. The fore-legs are much shorter and more slender 
than the hind4egs, and by this peculiarity greatly assist the 
saltatory motion of the animal. It is a smgnlarity of this 
species to have the pahns of the feet covered with hair, 
which protecto them ft*om the injury they would be likely 
to receive from the rough, dry soil tiiey prefer, and in 
some measure compensates for the want of that elastic 
padding, which in the dog and other animals afibrds so 
good a security to its possessors. The eyes of the hare 
are admirably adapted to its habits and necessities. 
They are very prominent, and tiie pupil is elongated in 
a horizontal direction. Thus the field of vision is sufli- 
ciently large to allow the animal to keep its pursuers in 
view, without altering the position of the head. As it 
is impossible, however, that the hare can look in two ' 
directions at the same time, it has been ktoown to run 
into the very danger it was seeking to avoid. The 
upper lip of the hare is deft. The nostrils are circular, 
and afanost hidden in a fold, by which means they are" 
^pable of being Ciosed. The tongue is thick and soft; ^ 
The great kngtii of.dM ears, and their mobibty in evety 
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direcUoayram v«qf^ fnvognMe-to.ihe reoepiion. of soutid, 
ftad the anatomy of these organs shows that they are 
particularly ealctdated to ceoeive siieh soupds aS'Oesae 
from behind. Like the nostrils^ they are eapfil>lev^ 
being closed, and thus, in a state oi uaieij and r^eoe^ 
the animal has the power of lessening that acute pereep* 
tion of sounds which would be tmnecessaryi as well ^ 
irksome at such a time» 

Besides these characters which, are common to all the 
genusy the hare has certain peculiarities as a apecie% the 
most prominent of which is colour. ^ This» in the natural 
state oi the animal, is always grayishobrowA, wit|i the 
exception of some of the 4]4>in<B species, whose colours 
change with the seasons^ The tail -is invariably- white 
on the under side, and blackish 09 the upper part* 
There is a spot over or around Uie eye, in many casein 
white, and always lighter cioloured than, the surrounding 
fur, and this spot is, in a state of iMture» nevwr want*- 
ing. The undBr part <^ the body is while, and the tips 
of the ears are black; the body» espeeially the upper part> 
is covered with two sorts of hair, the one lo^g and 
silky, the other short, fine, and woolly :«-4he latter is. 
extensively used in the manufiwiture of hats ae a substi*- 
tute for the hair of the beaver,, to which, however^ it is 
greatly inferior in durability and in retention of the, 
colour given by dyeing. In those countnes of Middle 
and Southern Europe, which, conqmred with our own^ 
country, are but thinly peopled, and indifferently culti- 
vated, the number dl hares tafcea annual^ is innnense» 
so thattheir skins f<Hrm an impovtaot article of,oommerce» 
being exported for the use of the hat manu&cturer, as 
well as employed locally as warm artides of clocking* 
It is understood that the small kingdom of B<4iemia 
alone furnishes nearly half a mUlioBi skkis in the course 
of tke year, Austria Woper nearly double that aulnberr 
and Russia and Western Siberia a still larger proportion. 

Hares multiply rapidly, and if uodistuHiied, it is sup- 
posed their increase would prove greater than that of 
most other quadrupeds. A tuft of grass* or heather, or 
a mere hollow formed on the bare ground, is often the 
birth-place and dwelling of the young leverets, until they, 
are old enough to provide for the, supply of. their own 
wants. The young are suckled by the dam for little* 
more than three weeks, and then beg^n to separate w&d. 
make jtheir own forms. They arrive at maturity in one 
year, and the term of their natural lives ii supposfd to. 
be eight or nine years. : . *< 

Hares do not burrow like rabbits beneath the earth;, 
they merely look for a convenient hollow plaise in a fur- 
row, where, by their similarity io colour mth the soil 
around them, they escape the notice of all butfixpenenoed 
eyes. This is called their seat, and here they pass the*; 
greater part of the day, till the approach of -evenii^ gites 
them courage to go abroad in search of su^enanoe. 
They have been observed by shepherds and those who 
are in the habit of watching th^ir proceedings, to change 
their seat, according to the weather, generally seeking 
the more elevated ground when rain prevails. In severe 
weather they repair to the woods, where they will prey 
on the bark of almost eveiy tree» and are often very 
injurious to young plantations. Their food consists of 
veeetables, and they show the greatest retish for milky 
aua succulent plants. 

The hare is commonly considered to nossess no great 
degree of intelli^nce, yet the way in wnich it doubles 
to avoid its pursuers seems to evince much aagaioity. 
Fearful as these animals are in their natural state, they 
have yet been soothed by gentle treatment into a. degree 
of confidence and boldness quite, unexpected in.creatures 
of. such acknpwledged timidity. A. French pafeuralist 
describes one of these aniinals as having become entirely 
domesticated^ in his l^opsf , and laying lost its patund 
wildness, wiih resnect to jail the wmates; buf^ sheiwing 
tokens of fear on tiie approach of .itraqgecs^ lit wiutedr^ 
it,Mt before the fire b^^iM^ two k?^ AogQsa cals^and. 



a spot£ddgdogi, wiSi yhom ftiliveS en I9ia b^t ef terms; 
at table it was generally dose ^ its master looking for 
food, and if thwarted in its expectation would beat with 
its fore-pa^s pn. t^e.hand and arm of the person so treat- 
ing it. .:.,.., 

The age of the hftre is, as we have saicr^ reckoned to 
extend, to jeight or nine years ; but one of Cowper's favour- 
ites lived eleven years and eleven months. Of this ani- 
mal he speaks in the following lines. 

^ * . . • . - r* . , One sheltered hare 
H911 never hear4 the sai^niaary y^ 
Of cruel man ejndting in her woes. 
Innocent partner of my peacofiil heme, ' ., 

Whom ten long years. e:^erience of ipy care 
/^ -Hae made at W familiar; she Las lost 
Much of her volant, instinctive dread, 
Nor needAil hm beneath a roof like mine. 
Yfli;, thou may^st eat thy bread, and lick the hand. 
. . That fWls thee ; thou may'st frolic on the floor 
At evening, and at night retire Becnre 
To thy straw couch; and slumber nnalarmed ; 
. For I have gained thy confidence, have pledged 
All that is human in me to protect 
. . Thy nnsnspecting gratitude and love. 
. . If I sorvive. thee^ 1 wiU dig thy grave; 
And, when I place thee in it, sighiog say, 
I knew at least one hare that had a friend. 




GARDEN HERBS. 

RUE. 

HaM did the dfop « teur) here, in this p1«e^ 
III set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace ; 
Rue eNren for rath, here sfaortlj shul be seen, 
. In ihft remtrntonoe of a weeping qnaen^ — Sbazmabs. - 

Thb name herb of grUce^ given to this plant in the 
above Hnes, was in common use in Gerard's time^ and is 
supposed to have arisen from the custom of the Romish, 
clergy of sprinkling holy water from bundles of bitter 
herbs. 

Rue belongs to an extensive natural order of plants 
called RutaceiBy inhabiting widely different situations 
from each other, and forming, as they are thus united, 
an interesting, but somewhat heterogeneous group. 
This order contains thirty-seven genera, or familiest 
most of which are strong-scented plants. Some of then^ 
are shrubby in their habit, some arborescent : many of 
them possess medicinal qualities, as the Guaiacums,. 
(one species of which yields also the lignum vita of, 
commerce) : others are favourite plants in greenhouses,: 
as the Diosmasy and are very easy of cultivation. Com- 
mon garden rue is the type of the order. It is a native 
of the South of Europe, and is said to have been first 
cultivated in this country in 1562, but writers of that 
period, and of a still earlier date, make mention of it as. 
of a common and well-known plant. Thus we find 
Tusser, who wrote before that time, saying,— 
• i • . . What savour is better, 
For places inlected^ than wormwood and me f .* , 

The plant is. aijfimte^ described iaaihe quaint hm- 
jruage 9f Ger^* .. : 

. Ga^ea tus^ or' ^auttod nie, is a shreb full ef brdnches, 
now and then a yard li^h, or higher ;4h».«talk«e whtot<* 
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be gi-een: the leayes hereof consist of divers parts, and 
are covered with a whitish barke, the branches a«j more 
divided into wings, about which are certaine little ones, of 
an odd number, something broad, more long than round, 
smooth, and somewhat fat, of a gray colour, or greeniah 
blew : the floures in the tops of the branches are of a nale 
yellow, consisting of four little leaves, something hollow, 
m the middle of which standeth up a little head or button, 
four-square, seldom live-square, containing as many coffers 
as it hath comers, being compassed about with divers little 
yellow threds, out of which hang pretie fine tip«> of one 
colour. The seed groweth in the little ooffers : the root is 
woody, and fastened with many strings. This roe hath a 
very strong and rank smell, and a biting taste : it joyeth in 
sunnic and open places : it prospereth in rough and brickie 
ground. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans this herb was 
held in great esteem. The Greeks used it, together with 
parsley, for the bordering of their gardens, and as the 
gardens could not be entered without passing this border, 
it became a proverb among them, when anv persons were 
about to enter on an undertaking, but had not yet taken 
any steps towards it, " You are not yet arrived at the 
parsley and rue." The uses to which the ancients 
applied this plant were many of them very superstitious, 
and it was generally believed that the efficacy of the 
plant was enhanced by stealing it from a neighbour's 
garden. In Aristotle's time rue was worn about the 
neck as a charm against witchcraft 

That rue was planted to a considerable extent among 
the Romans appears from the directions of Pliny to rue 
gatherers, — ^that they keep their hands well gloved, to 
avoid the blisters which the pungency of this herb is 
apt to produce. The same author notices the poisonous 
nature of the juice of rue, when taken in too great 
quantity, especially that drawn from the rue which grew 
in Macedonia, about the river Aliacmon, and in Galatia, 
and states that juice of hemlock destroys this poisonous 
quality. The juice of rue was kept in boxes made of 
bras'! or copper, and was used against the sting of ser- 
pents, scorpions, bees, hornets, &c., and for the bite of 
mad dogs. It ' was employed to foment the limbs of 
persons benumbed with cold : it was drunk with wine to 
cure the head-ache : it was taken likewise to prevent the 
consequences of excess in drinking. The leaves were 
eaten by engravers, carvers, and painters, as a preserva- 
tive to the eye-sight : others just touched the comers of 
their eyes with the juice, to cure weakness of vision. 
A drink was made from it for the cure of all complaints 
incident to four-footed animals : its reputed virtues are, 
in fact, too numerous and too contradictory to be re- 
counted here. 

Besides the medicinal uses for which this herb was 
valued among the Romans, it was also esteemed on 
account of the flavour it imparted to theii* wines. Colu- 
mella, in speaking of it, says, — 

And rue, which the Palladian berries' taste excels ; 
and Pliny informs ns that ?rhen Cornelia's Cethegus was 
chosen consul with Quintius Flaminius, he gave to the 
people, after the election, a largess of new wine, aroma- 
tized with rue. This would probably be very repugnant 
to modern taste, for this herb is intolerably bitter. 

The leaves of rue are said to have formed a principal 
ingredient in the famous antidote to poison, used by 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. This antidote, with slight 
alterations, has been in use for nearly nineteen centuries, 
and is still employed on the Continent. It has been ex- 
ploded in Britain, and laughed at as an absurd £ftrrago, 
ever since Dr. Heberden published his AntUheriaca. 

Plinv tells us that the weasel is so well acquainted 
with the virtues and powers of me, that before he 
attacks the serpent be eats the herb to prevent the poison 
from taking effect. Macer, who wrote his Latin poem 
about twenty years before the Christian era, notices the 
same thing, and an old naturalist has given the following 
translation of the lines :— 



And weeseli teach, it can wHhstsnd strong pofysen's epite, 
Which, when they are abont with serpents blaok to fight. 
In wondrous sort do first of all me nibble, eat, and Inte. 

If we look into the writings of the old medical prac- 
titioners and herbalists of our own country, we shall find 
the qualities of t^s plant described in mnch the same 
exaggerated strain that we have noticed in the ancient 
authors of Greece and Rome. One telk us that the 
very smell of me has been known to pre se rve from 
infection during pestilence, and therefore we are to wear 
a nosegay of it whenever we visit a person ill of any 
contagious disease; and liiat if we would be still farther 
secured fWmi danger, we must ehew some of the leaves, 
or eat of a conserve of me. Another affirms thai by 
eating the leaves of me, persons may care themselves o£ 
the king*s ev9. A third tells us that the juice of me. 
made hot in ^e rind of a pomegranate, and dropped 
into the ears, is a cure for the ear-ache, and is also a 
remedy for shingles, 8t Anthony's fire, and other dis- 
orders ; that the herb itself; a little boiled or scalded, 
kept in pickle, and eaten, is good for dimness of the 
eyes, and, boiled in vinegar, relieves shortness of breath 
and pain in the chest, side, or joints. A fourth ascribes 
to it the virtue of curing gout and dropsy, and of re- 
moving ringworm, warts, and all diseases of the skin. 
A fifth pronounces it to be excellent in all illnesses of 
the stomach which proceed from a cold cause, and only 
dangerous in the too frequent use of it; and a sixth is so 
full of Hs praises, that at the close of his remarks be 
declares that the greatest commendation he can bestow 
upon it fklls short of its merits. 

But we would not have our readers misled by these 
extravagant eulopnms, or induced, by this slight mention 
of them, to employ the herb in the way, or for the pur- 
poses above named. Let them rather attend to the 
opinions of modem and better-skilled persons, who 
assure us that its usefulness is uncertain and unimpor- 
tant, and who at the saime time acquaint us that large 
and repeated doses produce parching thirst, burning 
pain of the stomach and bowels, head-ache> delirium, and 
death. 

Wild me is much more energetic in its action than 
the cultivated sort, and therefore more caution is re- 
quired in using it. Gerard declares it to be virulent and 
pernicious, and says that it sometimes ** fumeth out a 
vapour or air, so hurtful that it scorcheth the face of 
him that looketh upon it, raising up blisters, wheales, and 
other accidents : it venometh their hands that touch it, 
and will infect the fkce also, if it be touched with them 
before they be dean washed, wherefore it is not to be 
admitted into meat or medicine," 

Rue is a hardy shmb, and is easily cultivated by 
planting the seeas, or slips, or cuttings, early in the 
spring months. It blossoms in July and August, or, if 
it be in a warm country, or in a sheltered situation, still 
earlier. According to ' Pliny, there is such friendship 
between it and the fig-tree that it prospers nowhere so 
well as under a fig-tree. Plutarch notes the same cir- 
cumstance in his first booke of the Symposiacks or Feasts, 
and says it becomes more sweet and mild in such situa- 
tions, because it takes away some of the sweetness of 
the fig-tree, and parts with some of its own bitter 
flavour. 



Chbistunitt is not a latitudinarian roligion, proposing ir^ 
variety of independent doctrines, and leaving to ths choice 
of its professors, which they wlU embrace^ and which they • 
will reject : but it is a religion precise and definite ; it pro- '. 
poses a system of truths, mutually connected with and de- i 
pendent on each other; it represents those tmtlis as the fit / 
objects of a Christian's fiuth ; and to a sincere and conscien- 
tious belief and profession of them it promises happiness ; ony 
a wilful disbelief and xejeetian «f tnam it danmuMMS woe.( 
— BUHOP Maht. 
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FRE8H-WA.TER FISH. 
Introduction. 



Each rising chann the bounteoaa stresm hestows, 
The graas that thiokezis, and the flower that blows 
And while the vale the humid wealth imlnbes. 
The fostering wave sustains the fianj tribes: 
The carp, with golden scales, in wanton plajr. 
The trout in eriDison<apeckIed gk>rj gay ; 
The red-fianed roach, the siWemtoated eel'; 
The pike, whose haunt the twisted roots oonoeal; 
The healing tench, the gudgeon, perch, and bream; 
And all the sportive natives of the stream. 



When we consider that water occupies more than two- 
thirds of the globe, we shall have no difSculty in admit- 
ting the statement made by naturalists, that fishes 
constitute by far the most numerous class of vertebrated 
animals, both as respects the number of individuals and 
the variety of their forms. Indeed, the constant acces- 
sions which are being made to our knowledge of fishes, 
and other considerations, lead us to suppose that not 
more than half the existing species are known and 
described. The natural history of fishes is more imper- 
fect than that of quadrupeds, birds, and insects, because 
their native abode is of vast dimensions, and can to a 
very limited extent only be explored by man, from whose 
ciuious eye fishes can easily withdraw themselves into 
haunts inaccessible to the inhabitants of the land; thus 
the study of Ichthyology, interesting and b^utiful as it 
is, presents more difficulties than any other department 
of natural history. 

Fishes were arranged by Linnsus in six principal 
orders, and subdivided into several tribes. Tour of 
these were marked by the position of their ventral or 
belly fins, and two by their gills. But the most ap- 
proved arrangement is that of Cuvier, who places fishes 
in the fourth class of organic beings, the first three 
comprising beasts, birds, and reptiles. The class of 
fishes he divides into two sub-classes, viz., Ist, cartila- 
ginous, and 2nd, osseous fishes. In the former the 
bones are gristly, and in the latter firm, although far less 
compact than in the higher orders of animals. 

The general form of fishes is cylindrical, pointed more 
or less at each end, and slightly compressed at the 
sides; but this form is subject to many extraordinary 
variations, adapted to the economy of the animal: soxae 
fish are short and round — others are elongated ; — some 
are compressed — others depressed; the most common 
form, however, is that first given, a familiar example of 
v^hich is presented by the mackerel, which exhibits, aa 
Mr. Yarrell remarks, " the highest degree of eleganee 
in shape, amd when lecemtly taken firom the water, is so 
rich and so varied in its colour, as to be ftiirly entitled 
to be considered one of the most beautiful among 
British fishes." 

It is almost superfiuoua to remavk that the foms el 
fishes are admiraDly adapted to their general habits and 
economy, because we know how mueh gracious provision 
is made by the Almighty for all His creatures. This 
iact is so constantly witnessed by the naturalist, and he 
sees it illustrated in so many thousand ways, almost at 
every advancing step which his improving knowledge 
leads him, that while it constitutes a principal charm in 
the study of natural history, it often brings np to his 
mind the gentle monition of the Saviour, that God, who 
forgetteth not the sparrows, who feedeth the ravens and 
clotheth the grass of the field, will not discontinue 
His watchful care over those whom He has declared to 
be fhT better than they. 

The external form of fishes tends to celerity and ease 
of motion: man has imitated this modelling in the 
build of those ships in which the quickest despatch is 
iteedful ; but human competition against the perfection 
of nature's works always fails, for all the larger fishes 
can not only overtake the fastest-sailing vessel, but play 
around it, apparently without any unusual effort. 



. Most fishes, in addition to the great fin on the tail, 
are furnished with two pairs of fins upon the sides, two 
single fins upon the back, and one upon the belly, or 
between the belly and the tail. These fins are highly 
important as organs of motion, and they enable the 
naturalist, by their structure, position, and number, to 
distinguish orders, families, and genera. But the chief 
instrument of velocity is the tail, aided by the strength 
and pliancy of the back-bone: by the* impulse of this 
organ alone the animal darts through the water with the 
swiftness of an arrow, the wedge-shaped head enabling 
it to divide the water with ease. But whether in pursuit 
of prev or avoiding an enemy, the smaller fins are all 
laid close to its body: these fins are too minute and 
flexible, compared with the animal*s weight, to impel 
it so quickly; their peculiar office is to adjust and 
modify the motion imparted by the energy of the taiL 
The ventral and dorsal fins keep the fish in its proper 
position, and by means of the former fin the fish is pro- 
bably assisted in raising or depressing its body in the 
water. The pectoral fins assist and regulate progressive 
motion : by extending them, the progress is stopped when 
swimming rapidly ; and by folding either, while the other 
continues to play^ the turn to the left or right is accom- 
ptished. The balancing use of the fins has been shown 
by experiments on several large-headed fish. 

Fishes are furnished with certain protecting organs, 
which have been divided into the three distinct processes 
of skin, scales, and spines. The skin consists of the 
dermis, or true skin, a mucous tissue, and an epidermis, 
or cuticle. The mucous tissue, which in all animals is 



the seat of colour, is remarkable in fishes for its brilliant 
tints and iridescent reflections. The cuticle is generally 
covered with a mucous secretion, which also extends to 
the scales. The scales when viewed by the microscope 
present a wonderful and beautiful construction: they 
serve many important purposes in the general economy 
of fishes. The sharp spinous appendages, which are 
placed in different parts of the body in different fishes, 
seem intended as weapons either of defence or of offence. 
The inhabitants of the waters as well as those of the land 
depend upon the oxygen of the atmosphere for respira- 
tion : the quantity of air necessary to sustain the life of 
a fish is smaller than that required by warm-blooded 
jiTii "iahi ; but a greater or less supply of air is essential to 
every living being. The death of fish in a severe frost is 
in consequence of the congelation of the surface of the 
water, whereby the external air is excluded: the poor 
animals below the sheet of ice must perish unless an 
opening be made to admit the air : we see the fishes 
themselves bear witness to the fact that they cannot live 
without air, in the eagerness with which the suffocating 
creatures crowd rouad any opening made in the ice. 
The inconvenience they suuer is so great as to deprive 
them on these eeeasiens of their natural timidity, for 
they caa be caught by the hand without difficulty. The 
peculiar motion of the fish's month and gill-lids as if in 
the constant aet of drinking, (whence the vulgar saying, 
*< as thirsty as a fish,") is nothing more than the act of 
respiration. The gills, which act the part of lungs, are 
placed externally : they may be described as consisting, 
in the bony fishes, of four arched bbnes placed in suc- 
cession close behind the mouth on each side, and covered 
by an operculum or gill-lid. On these arched bones are 
spread out several fine laminss, or thin membranous 
folds, in wluch the artery bringing the blood from the 
heart, spreads itself out into very numerous and minute 
ramifications. The operculum is moveable by means of 
muscles attached to it. The fish in respiring takes a 
mouthful of water, and passing it to the back of its mouth 
allows it to remain there a moment in contact with the 
gills, through which at the same time the blood is pass- 
ing freely. Water, exposed to the air, always contains 
a portion of that fluid, and the air thus dissolved by the 
water acts upon the fish's blood; the fish then lifts its 
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operealum and causes tbe water to be discharged back- 
wajrda. The blood bemg thus aerated is again collected 
f^om very fine branches into trunks, which, running 
from each of the branchial ribs, finally unite and form 
the aorta for conveying the blood to the whole body. 
From this, the blood is returned by the veins to a simple 
auricle, thence it passes into a single ventricley which, in 
turn, drives it into the branchial artery, and so back to 
the gills again. ** From what we have said of the mode 
of respiration, it is clear that a trout, before it attexhpts 
to breathe, must turn its head up against the stream. 
Were it to attempt this operation facing down the stream 
it would in vain try to let out the water from its gills, 
for as soon as it had lifted its operculum, the current 
would pour in water from behind, in place of suffering 
it to discharge what was there. It therefore becomes 
part of the angler's art, to keep the head of the trout he has 
hooked down the stream, in which situation it cannot 
attempt to breathe, and is therefore the sooner ex- 
hausted." (Lord's Popular Physiology,) 

Msaj fishes are furnished with a bladder filled with 
air, and placed in the upper part of the abdomen close 
against the spine ; this has been thought to assist the 
fimction of respiration. It is however more probable 
that the air-bladder is destined to assist the animal's 
movements ; for we find it largest in such fishes as move 
with great velocity. This organ is wanting in flat-fish, 
where, however, the large lateral fins supply its place; 
also in the lamprey, which, in consequence, moves but 
slowly along the bottom of the water. There seems 
however but little doubt that this organ enables fishes to 
maintain and adapt their specific gravity to the various 
depths of the element in which they move. 

In whatever way then we regard fishes, we see that by 
their internal structure and outward shape they seem 
equally well furnished with the means of enjoying l^e as 
birds or quadrupeds. When the senses of fishes, and other 
faculties pertaining to their organization are examined, we 
find that nature having intended them for less perfect 
beings has been proportionablv sparing in her endow- 
ments. The brain is very small. The organs of smell 
and the nerves supplying them, are perceptible in most 
fishes; but as air is the only medium for the diflfiision of 
odours, we can scarcely suppose that residing in the 
water they are affected by them; but it has hden sup- 
posed that the olfactory membrane serves them instead of 
a distingruishing palate, in the same way as we distinguish 
by our taste. 

The taste of fishes must be imperfect, if its delicacy 
arises from the softness of the organ; since the whole 
mouth of most fishes is covered with a hard bony sub- 
stance, by which they cannot discriminate bodies by 
the palate. Salt-water fishes have been known to swallow 
the fisherman's plummet instead of the bait: indeed, the 
greediness of the inhabitants of salt-water is prodigious : 
uie lines of the fishermen are coarse and clumsy ; the 
baits are seldom more than a piece of fish or the flesh 
of some quadruped, stuck on the hook in a rude manner. 
On the banks of Newfoundland, the hook, which is only 
hidden by the entrails of the animal last taken, is dropped 
into the water, the cod seizes it at once, and the fisher- 
men have but to pull up as fast as they can throw in: 
but it is otherwise in fresh water, for, as Mr. Daniel 
observes, ** The lines must be drawn to a hair-like fine- 
ness^ be tinctured of the peculiar colour of the stream, 
the bait must be selected with care, or formed with the 
nicest art, and still the fishes approach with diffidence, 
and often swim round it with disdain, while hours are 
wasted in fruitless expectation, and the patience of an 
angler passes into a proverb." 

The eyes of fishes are peculiarly adapted to vision in 
so dense and highly refractive a medium as water. The 
outer surface of this organ is fiat, and the iutemai one 
spherical: the flat cornea sustains less injury than a pro- 
jecting one, especially in the absence of eyelids and other 



projecting coverlids: Oaas flatness, liowcf?«r, is oompen- 
sated by the greater magnifying power of the crystal- 
line lens. But the particular form and situation of the 
eyes of fishes vary in different species according to their 
position in the waters, their general habits, and the mode 
in which they pursue their prey. When we look upon 
the surface of the waters, and our eye seeks in vain to 
penetrate the depth, we must not suppose that their 
inhabitants are similarly' circumstanced with respect to 
us. When we are on the outside of a room, we know how 
difficult it is to distinguish objects within, especially 
when thie solar light falls obliquely upon the glass : but 
those within the room have no such difficulty : they can 
see clearly all that passes without; and this we may fairly 
presume to be the case with fishes — ^they can see clearly 
objects out of the water, while we cannot often see them 
in the water. Much light is absorbed 'below certain 
depths from the surface, and we find that those fishes 
which dive deep have yery large organs of sight. 

It is a very common error to suppose that fishes are 
destitute of hearing: those which have the gills free 
have no external opening^s for the ears, but two such 
openings are discovered in fishes which have fixed gills. 
In both cases, however, internal provision is made for 
this very important function : indeed, the custom is as 
old as the ancient Romans to keep pet fish in ponds, and 
train them to swim to a certain spot, at the sound of a 
bell, to be fed. Mr. 8wainson tells us, as *'a well-authen- 
ticated fact, that the Chinese, who breed great numbers 
of gold-fish, call them together, at the time of feeding, 
by a whistle ; and the same mode of summoning other 
species by a noise, in aquatic preserves, is upon record." 

The teeth of fishes are so constant and permanent in 
their characters as to be second only to the fins in deter- 
mining character. The food of most fishes is of an 
animal nature, and they seem as if impelled by urgent 
and constant necessity to pursue their prey. This appe- 
tite surpasses both in strength and activity those bounds 
which in other orders of Uie animal kingdom Nature 
seems to have prescribed. Every aquatic animal falls a 
victim to the indiscriminate voracity of fishes. Insects, 
worms, or the spawn of other tenants of the waters, 
sustain the smaller tribes, which, in their turn, are pur- 
sued by krger and more rapacious enemies. 

From their extraordinary roracity, (says Yarrell,) their 
rapid digestion, and the war of extennination they carry on 
among tnemselvesy the greater and more powerful fishes 
consuming the smaller and weaker, finom the largest to the 
most dimmutive: add to this, the constant and extensive 
destruction effected by the numerous sweeping nets of ruth- 
less man, and it is probable that comparativelj but few 
fishes die a natural death. 

The same talented naturalist remarks that ''the 
wounds of fish heal rapidly; and they app^ to have 
but few diseases, probably owing to tne uniformity of 
the temperature in the medium in which they reside." 

We have thus far given a brief and general view of 
the structure and habits of fishes. We are about to 
invite the reader's attention to the principal individuals 
which inhabit fresh water; and, in a course of illustrated 
articles, we propose to state the natural histoir of each 
fish, so far as it is well authenticated by the united 
observations of credible naturalists: at the same time, 
we shall avail ourselves of such curious antiquarian and 
anecdotal information which will tend to illustrate the 
state of knowledge as it existed in former days. 

He who looks not beyond this world, cannot feel pleasure 
in anything which tends to disturb his comforts^ or thwart 
his will. — ^H. W. B. Daubenet. 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKEK, WEST STRAND. 
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OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM INDIA TO ENGLAND. 




TOKAT, IN ASIA 311 NOR. 



SECOND ROUTE. 



By WAT OF THS Persian Gulf, Persia, Armenia, Asia 
Minor, and Constantinoflb, to Europe. 

Ik iBritiBg our readers to accompany us in a second over- 
land jooniey from India to England, we daem it necessary 
to rooill attention to the different routes usually taken, in 
order to. explain the arrangement which we shall adopt 
Some travellers embark at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay ; 
Bail across the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea; ascend that sea 
io a port on the western shore ; travel across a sandy desert 
to the Nile ; and follow this river to its exit in the Mediter- 
jnnean. Another lanta is, to aaeend the Persian Gulf in- 
■tead of the Red Sea, and to tmvel overland to the northern 
ipart of Persia; from whence three distinct routes conduct 
^the traveller to Europe : 1st. north wai'd through Russia;— 
2nd. along the south shore of the Black Sea to Constanti- 
nople ; — 3rd. along the north shore of the same sea to Russia, 
Austria, &c. Lastly, the route which is most correctly 
termed " overland,*' is that wherein the traveller sets out 
from the north- west frontier of India ; traverses the domi- 
nions of the Siklis, the Afghans, the Bokharians, the Uzbeks, 
and other semi-civilized tribes ; and finally arrives at the 
shores of the Caspian, &om whence he takes one of the 
homewnrd routes already mentioned. With regard to the 
route by way of the Red Sea and Effypt, we do not deem it 
necessary to devote a Supplement &a«to, since the only 
<< overland " jpaasage la ^rom O^emx^ oatliMMmi of the 
Vol. XVIII. 



Red Sea, to Dendera, on the banks of the Nile, a distanoe 
of less than 100 miles. The other routes may be so an^nged 
as to give a tolerably complete notion of the subject in threo 
Suppleinents. We have already traced the course from 
Bombay to Bassora by sea, touching at Muscat; then 
through Persia, by way of Bagdad, Kermanshah, Teheran, 
and Tabriz ; and thence over Mount Caucasus to Europe, 
Captain Keppel being our chief travelling comnanion. On 
tile present occasion we propose to land at Basntre instead 
of Bassora ; to proceed by way of Shiraz and l^ahan tfr 
Northern Persia ; and thence westward through Asia Minor 
ta Constantinople; avail ine ourselves chiefly ^f the des- 
criptions by Sir James Alexander and Mr. jBaillie Eraser, 
AnoUier Supplement, treating of the route by way of the - 
Afghan country, will complete the subject. 

Ships proceeding from Bombay to the Persian Gulf put 
in veiy frequently at Bushire, and the passengers proceed 
thence by land through Persia. This sea-poit is situated on 
a sandy Deach, in a dead, flat countiy ; eastward ai*e a few 
date trees, and at the distance of forty miles rises a lofty range 
of dark blue mountains. The town has been said to present 
the appearance of a half-built city, from the incomplete 
state in which many of the houses are left. A curious 
practice prevails in the constniction of the houses, for alle- 
viating the excessive heat of the air in summer: on the 
flat roofs of the houses are square toind towers, sometim^ 
rising to the height of sixty or a hundred feet, and perced 
on each »de with three or four longitudinal openings, through 
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which every breath of wind is conveyed to the sitting apart- 
ments beneath. Those who are acpustwn<?d to ihe dome^ic 
comforts of an English city tv^ill tie surin-ised to hear that 
no water fit for dnnking can be pfOclured within tiiTeo miles 
of Bushire, and that Arab women fetch the whole of the 
water required by the inhabitants, carrying it on their Iwcks 
in sheep-skin bags or pouches. 

• The mode of travelling throughout Persia is almost ex- 
clusively by horse or mule, for the want of roads, and the 
attacks of predatory tribes, render vehicles ill-fitted for 
such a country. Accordingly, travellers, on leaving Bushire, 
bargain with the horse and mule dealers for thehhre of iiiese 
animals at so much per d iem. Sir James Alexander's party, 
when he made the overland journey in 1825, consisted of 
about twenty persons, including servants. The gentlemen 
purchased horses for themselves, and hired mules for their 
servants and baggage ; and the mode of travelling which 
they arranj^ed was as follows: — To leave the halting places 
every eveninfi; an hour and a half before sunset, strike the 
tent, and paclc up all the utensils; march on with one ser- 
vant and a horse-keeper ; completing a march, generally of 
sixteen or eighteen miles, by ten o'clock; sleep on the 
ground till sunrise, by which time the baggage mules would 
nave arrived, the tent pitched, and arrangements made for 
visiting the surrounding country during the day. By this 
an'ant^ement, the time of travelling was conmied to the 
cool hours of evening. 

On leaving Bushire for Shiraz and Persepolis, the traveller 
passes through a country presenting few points of attraction. 
The sandy soil is in many parts covered with salt marshes; 
here and thei-e are to be seen fields of bearded wheat, and 
wells for the refreshment of the traveller ; but the districts 
between the villages are generally rather sterile. At one 
spot siveral naphtna and suluhureous streams issue from 
the hills, round the bases of wnich the road winds, and cross 
the pith : this impregnated water is lukewarm at the fotm- 
tciiu-hcad, and leaves a sediment of whitish-gray earth, 
wliich is of an acid and saltish tajBte, and h used by tiie 
Persians for acidulating sherbet. 

Along this road are several small towns and villages, most 
of which are provided with caravanSerafe. Most of our 
readers are probably aware that these are houSes of accom- 
modation for man and horse, in Oriental countries. In 
eenerjil, they have the form of a hollow square, the interior 
faces of which consist of rooms <^ traveUert-; and in tiie 
comers are passap^es leadmp tbfttees of stabling behfald the 
apartments of the tiravellers. The entrfthcie ^tewi^y is 
always in the side ftchi^ the irdM*; aiid in sortie ualefe there 
is an underg^ouhii aukrtihent in ^he centre of the ftqnare 
court, to which travellers thh.y ^retire ^brti^he weathfer is 
oppressively hot. It is a c(5nrhtdh piuctice *t(> Weep 6h 'the 
roof of the caravahseiai, SHth iAh other 'ftbVcring Ahh k 
light curtain to keep away 'the ^(fsquitoea,-— ^he usual at'- i 
tenddnts of an Oriental fAvell^. , ^ ! 

The sterile and sandy district of which we have lately' 
spoken, is succeeded by a mountainous country, in whicA 
aire the ruins of a once celebrated city nariied Shahpoor. 
These ruins are distant about 100 miles from Bushire, and 
at one part is a cave noted for its sculptured rocks. The 
^ulptures are supposed to commemorate the triumph of the 
Persian king Shahpoor over the Roman emperor valerian. 
The king is on horseback, with a crown surmounted by a 
ylobe on his head ; a Roman, extended on his back, is tmder 
the horse s ieet; and the emperor, kneeling on one knee in 
an attitude of submission, with a helmet on his head, and 
dressed m the Roman costume, is immediately m front. 
Many Persian cavaby and mfantry are introduced in close 
order, above and to the right and left of these principal 
figures; and Victory is displaying tho scroll of Fame over 
the king. The rock on whose face this device is sculptured, 
U of coarse jaspnr, but bears a high polish. Numerous 
otlKT remains of antiquity are found near the same spot, but 
all arc now most desolate and dreary, giving the same indi-' 
cations as so many other parts of Persia aflFord, of the ftUen 
state of that once great empire. 

At intervals, along the route which we are here foDow- 
ing, and which proceeds north-east from Bushire, are several 
villages, of which about a dozen intervene between that 
town and Shiraz, a distance of 160 miles. These villages 
bear a considerable resembhmce to each other, and are m<Sly 
of a poor and humble character. We shaU. therefore »»» 




shall, therefore, pass 



them over, and proceed to Shiraz, one of the most important 
places m the southern part of Persia. ^ 

'J^irag, or SMraug. though neither very ancient 
•artenstye, has long beea <me of the boarts of Pto 



nor very 

Jnbniay from 



the nictibnal poetii; It^ winelttrexcl^btitiSi^Hft^rost v^^ 
luabfe ih tift Sast; and it is the seat of a considerable and 
incTenBing trade; but since it ceased to be the residence of 
Kurreem K^mt^ the Jnlud»tairtB have lost their character for 
taste and refinement. . 

Shiraz lies in a valley, and is surrounded by a brick wall 
having laxge bastions at the gateways, of which ^e» are 
six. Few Oriental cities possess such a fine street as the 
bteaar Vakeel of Shiraz. This is a very long vaulted avenue, 
about sixteen feet wide, with good shops on both sides, holes 
in the centre of the arch for the emission of smoke, and win- 
dows in the sides for the admission of light. In the centre is 
a sort of rotunda, with bazaars branching off to the right and 
left. Among the public buildings of the city is the tomb 
of tho poet Hafiz, which is a single block of l^briz marble, 
inscribed with verses from the works of the poet and from 
the Koran ; the tomb is in ajgarden, and is surrounded by 
beautiful cypress trees, but is now environed by common 

Saves, and is no longer adorned as fonneriy with a copy of 
afiz's poems. 

One of the governors of Shiraz, some years ago, erected 
two buildings to the memory of pious and distinguished 
men, called the Hnfb Tun, ana the Chehel Tun. These are 
a kind of pleasure-houses belonging to the governor, and are 
decorated with paintings of very mediocre character, in- 
tended as memorials of distinguished deceased men. The 
other points of interest in Shiraz are similar to those which 
are found in most Eastern cities, such as the palace^ gardens, 
baths; and there is also a similar want of cleanliness and 
comfort in the streets, for the traveller frequently finds the 
accumulation of dry mud and dust So great, that the level 
of the court-yards of the houses is several ^t below that 
of the streets. 

Quitting Shiraz {which has nlore than once sufi^ed from 
earthquakes) We bend our way towards the far-famed ruins 
of Persepolis, distant about thirty miles. Li the course of 
thfs jpumey we croBs the Bend, or Bund Emur, thusaUuded 
to in ZaliU Rookh, 

Tbpre> a Loit'er of ruies by Beruletnfer^ 'stream, 

And the ni^htingftle aiius roand it all the day long;^ 

In iha time of my childhood 'twas h'ke a swMt dxmi 

To i\t ii\ the ronet, and ho|r the bird^ song. 

-That iJotv-eV and its music I'hevPt 9)<Set, 

3Riit vfi Vheti ttone fh fheltttkiin iff me rest, 

1 ^m\[, fe th1j'te|?Mdiignle*iii%itftr1here vot? 

kre the ra«ii^HniM|^t h> i& ollm B«bdeii)eCT? 
P^i^^jittlft^^'k^tydr'-bonsldefable iin«tJrtaAce in an- 
^5^ tiniifli^ Knd Wttomitfh the date of 1^ etfection is now 
trtikiibtrii, 'tMf0 "Seera^ *feVidence tJiat It ^^ t^en and re- 
duced tb.rtiitis % Alebcainder the Ghreat. These ruins con- 
^ftt t Jhf^i^y of jfulkrls and doorwajr^, ift iF forming parts of 
iMjiin llpm . buildin^;^ They are surrounded by a plain, 
when viewed from which they present a very noble appear- 
ance, being situated on a platform fifty feet m height. The 
length of this platform is about 1500 feet, and it is ap- 
proached from tne north by a double flight of easy steps of 
blue niarble veined with auartz. At the top of the steps 
are four waUs^ surmounted by colossal figures of winged 
bulls, with remnants of four pillars between the walls, the 
whole seeming to have formed a gateway. N*»r this is a etoiie 
cistern for water; and further southward is another double 
flight of steps, on the front of which are Sculptured an im- 
mense number of figures in procession. On ascending the«& 
ste^s, we come to an assemnlam of pillars, the testiges of 
which number about forty. The pillars which SttH remain 
are very elw^ant and lofty, with fluted shafts, aiid Hre formed 
of a beautiml gray marble. Tradition states ^feae pillars to 
have once sustained a roof, and to have formed part of a 
temple. Southward of tiiese pillars are seen the remains of 
apartments consisting of square enclosures with sculptured 
doors, and formed of nhlck niarble. Through different parts 
of the phitfbrm run narrow subterranean passages, originally 
perhaps aqueducts ; and near the platform is an immense 
stone enclosure, which seems to nave been the principal 
residence. The whole platform must have been a work of 
immense labour, ibr it m built up of large blocks of coarse 
black marble, extremely well cut and fitted to each other. 
The steps leading to tne platform are more than 100 in 
number, and are so shallow hi proportion to their width, 
that a man can make the ascent on horseback. The sculp- 
tures and inscriptions on various parts of these ruins have 
engaged the attention of tnany travellers, but we have not 
«plMe to eilftr further uto the subject here* 
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From Bei^pdlkto Itsptibin^ iiu» fimner eapltil of PexBia^ 

b a distance of about two hundred mile« ; but presenting so 
few points of attraction^ tliat most trayellexs hasten over 
the journey as qukkly aa possible* Sir James Alexander 
pursued this route in the month of July, when the tempe- 
rature of the air was so exoessiyely high as to throw many 
of the parW into a ^ver ; and he ^yes the following de- 
scription of the mode in which the myaJids were conyeyed : 
— '' In the evening I was so ill wi4h a slow feyei, that I 
could not sit on horseback, and was obliged to proceed in a 
cajoioa. These are panniers made of wood, with plank 
bottom^ and ooyeredwith cloth; a mule carries two of 
thexQ. They are i&at fieet in loogih; theiaCore the person 
caxried is forced to remain in an upright sitting jMosture 
during the whole, journey, with the oonfitant riak of getting 
his head broken against the sides of the conyeyanoe^ than 
which a more duB^;meable one I neyer tnyelled in. The 
tuH-i-rowan is oompazatiyelv a pleasant yehide ;. it consLsta 
of a frame similar to that ox the cc^wi^ with a round top, 
and is covered with cloth; it ia earned by two mules on a 
couple of poles. Spare mules accompany it to change as 
occasion reauires ; on one of these the dnver rides ; and a 
man walks oy the aide of the yehide to steady it where the 
road is rough." 

It was while passing through thia district that Lieut. 
Lumsden, a few years before, met a procession which illus- 
trates one of the usages periainmg to the Mohammedan 
£iith. He mied an eztensiye company or caravan, at the 
rear of whick were ^several mules laden with coffins, the 
odour from which indicated the presence of dead bodies. 
This was a party of Qt^[ri;m8 mrooeeding from Central 
Persia to Mecxa and liedma. When a wealthy Persian 
Mohammedan dies, his relationB frequently inter him in 
some neighbouring bur^^ing-place, until the usual time for 
the departure of a pi%nm caravan ; at which time the body 
is removed from the grave and transported to a reputed holy 
place near Mecca, where it is finally deposited. 

The city of Ispahan, the former capital of Persia, has been 
very fully described in Ko. 149 of our Magazine. We shall 
therefore dispense with any account of it here ; and shall 
merely give an outline of the mode in which a Persian 
noble entertained a party of English officers, since this will 
illustrate the nature of the diet to which wealtliy Persians 
are accustomed. At six in the evening the party went to 
the Persian's house, and spent about an hour in smoking, 
and eating fruit, — ^the usual prnaarative for a more substan- 
tial meal. The party then seatea themselves cross-legged on 
the ground, by the dde of a long coloured table-cloth, 
washed Uieir hands in water served to them by attendants, 
and began their meal. This conmsted of pillauj rice, kababs^ 
^slices of roasted meat kept warm between two cakes,) 
lowls over?roa^ted, in order that they might more easily be 
pulled to pieces, and other solids ; while Mtween every two 
guests were placed vessels containing iced sherbeL rose-water, 
milk, and other liquids, laded up by means of lam pear^ 
tree spoons. Each guest had two cakes of bread placed 
before him, one large and soft, to serve as a plate, and the 
other hard-baked, to eat. When the repast was over, hot 
water vraa introduoed for washing hands, — a process pecu- 
liarly acceptable to Englishmen, accustomed to the use of 
knives and forks: — smoking was again introduced, and 
lasted till half-past eighty when the visitors took their 
leave. 
, Nothing can seem more strange to a reader accustomed to 
the regular and systematic mode of government adopted in 
our own country, than the utter lawlessness which prevails 
so extensively in Persia. Sir James Alexander, in the ex- 
pedition to which we have frequently alluded, accompanied 
Colonel Maodonald, who was sent a^ envoy from the 
Grovemor^Greneral of India to the court of Teheran. The 
embassy consisted of a considerable number of persons, 
among whom were the envoy^s lady and her savants. 
During the progress northwuxl from Ispahan, repeated 
instances occurred of the unsettled state of the country. 
Some of the khans or lords of the districts through which 
they passed, visited the travellers on their route, and con- 
versed with them. One of them, Asud Oohlah Khan, in 
answer to some questions from Colonel Macdonaid respecting 
the revenue and resources of the country, unblushingly 
answered; — ^<0f what use is it to tell lies to Europeans? 
myself and a neighbouring khan contrive every year to cheat 
his majesty out of a great portion of the revenue, wlumdvUilah 
(thanks to Heaven ! y But recollecting himself, he begged 
the colonel not to sa^ anything about it at court. 

On another occasion the townspeople of Kurdahoor at- 



tacked the aervanta who had charge of the treasury of the 
envoy, and a severe encounter ensued, which did not termi- 
nate tdl the townspeople had had one man killed and many 
woimded, and the embassy twelve men wounded and several 
horses killed. An incid^t occurred on this occasion which 
was a subject of some merriment to the. party. Mis. 
Macdonald's maid, and a Hindoo tailor, occupied two caj<Mxu 
or panniers on the back of a mule, and were somewhat 
separated from the rest of the party. Three of the towns- 
people came up to them, thrust their hands into the cajava 
which contained the young woman, and attempted to pull 
her out. The valiant tailor slunk back into a comer of his 
pannier, and though called upon bv his companion to fore a 
pistol which he had for their mutual defence, ne endeavouied 
to conceal himself. The distressed damsel thereupon de- 
fended herself with a tin kettle, imtil the appearance of 
some of the muleteers caused the insurgents to decamp. 
The tailor, upon being afterwards reproached with his 
cowardice, stoutly assorted that he courageously jumped 
from his cajava, and cocked his pistol, upon seeing which the 
insurgents mstantly fled. After he hadBJUshed his oration, a 
muleteer came up and contradicted every word he had 
uttered. 

We shall now pass over a considerable extent of country 
without entering into any minute description, for two 
reasons : 1st, that Persian Xowdb and villages, and the sandy 
tracts which frequently separate them, bear rach a similarity 
one to another, that an idea of the whole may be obtained from 
a description of A few ; — 2nd, that in our former Supplement 
we earned the reader through a considerable extent of Per- 
sian territory, in the route froin Bassora to Teheran. We 
shall therefore traverse this route nearly at right angles, and 
suppose our fellow travellers to have performed the journey 
frx>m Ispahan to Tabriz, a distance of about five hundred 
miles. Tabriz is in the midst of a mountainous country, 
inhabited by Koords, a semi-barbarous nation ; and from 
thence the course is nearly westward to Constantinople^ 
along the northern part of Asia Minor; the distance between 
the two cities beine^ probably about twelve or thirteen 
hundred miles. A snort description of Tabriz was given in 
the last Supplement; and we shall now take our departure 
from thence in the way to Constantinople. 

Mr. Freser, who travelled from Tabriz to Constantinople 
in the midst of a severe winter, performed the first hundred 
miles <jf the journey in two days, through a rocky and 
mountainous country, which everywhere showed indications 
of the unsettled state arising frt)m the contiguity of three 
great empires, Russia, Pei-sia, and Turkey, ^he termina- 
tion of this stage is Khoe, a foi-tified town of considerable 
size, with an extensive bazaar, and a number of good 
houses. The town k environed by pleasant gardens, and is 
situated in a cultivated plain at the foot of a chain of 
mountains. 

Khoe is near the firontiers of Persia and Turkey, havinff 
the Persian province of Azerbijjsn on the east^ and Hm 
Turkish province of Armenia on the west. All around this 
district, however, the inha^tants are such as are little dis- 
posed to respect either Persian or Turkish authority : they 
are Koords, possessing much of the independent spirit so 
often observable in mountaineers. The Koords, or Kurda^ 
are the ^me people known under the ancient name of Car^ 
duehiy through ^^hom Xenophon so hardly fought his way, 
when cpnducting the fiimous retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
They have still the same name, and are the same people ; the 
bol(test and the rudest in all Asia. Those pastoral pursuits 
which, on the high table plains of Tartary and Persia, vary 
and soften the habits of war and plunder, are impracticable 
in a region which presents little else than rugged steeps^ 
frightful ravines, and narrow valleys. The Koords, though 
much addicted to plunder, have, however, the characteristic 
virtue of barbarians, a fi«nk hospitality, and also a pride of 
pedigree founded on a national existence which may be 
traced to a high antiquity. Through this region the 
traveller finds his way as well as he can, passing through 
rocky defiles, over mountain passes, along the banks of 
streams, and through thinly scattered villages, hiring horses 
or mules from one station to another, and taking his chance 
for a cottage or bam to sleep in at night. In part of this 
district, almost within view of Mount Ararat, is a singular 
mountain strong-hold or fortress called Makoo, situated on 
tlie brink of a ravine through which a stream flows. On 
the left bank of the stream the rock rises perpendiculai-ly 
to a height of five hundred feet ; and from a pomt about 
fifty feet below the summit of the rock is a cavern or 
recess, formed by an inward sloping of the rock, m^sunng 
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8ix hundred feet by one hundred. Across this recess has 
been built a wall of stone, enclosing a portion of ground 
which constitutes a fort. A garrison can thus be placed at 
a height of three or four hundred feet above the level of the 
stream below. There is besides tills a second recess in the 
perpendicular face of the rock, leading to apartments and 
granaries, where a laige reserve of soldiers and of provisions 
can be kept concealed. It is supposed that this strong-hold 
was the work of the Armenians m past ages, when they had 
to defend themselves from persecution. 

Leaving Mount Ararat on the north-east, we come to the 
town of Bayazid. This is a singular-looking place ; being 
built among the clefts on either side of a nigh rugged 
mountain, while a projecting rock is crowned b^ the castle. 
Mr. Fraser remarks concerning its singular position : — ^** You 
do not Bf^e half of it until you climb up and get into it as 
into a bird*s nest. One wonders what tempted men to choose 
a spot so unpromising for a city, even in regard to security ; 
for not only ia it commanded on all sides, but the inhabit- 
ants themselves have a most difficult ascent to surmount 
every time they leave and return to their homes, with the 
thousand other inconveniences that must attach to so lofty 
a dwelling. Except in India, I never saw so sharp and 
Tile an ascent to a fort ; and the pathways being coveTCd 
with ice, it was a miracle how our smooth-shod horses got 
up, and that we escaped &ll8." 

Bayazid being almost close to the frontiers, had been re- 
cently visited by a Russian foroe, which had greatly devas- 
tated it. Mr. Fraser. found scarcely one house in a hundred 
inhabited : of these few were in repair ; and the great maga- 
zine of fuel for the people of the place was the beams and 
wood-work of the aoandoned dwelling. It is necessary to 
give a brief explanation of the political condition of tills 
town, to estimate the cause oi such disasters. All the 
reeions in the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat are in- 
habited by Koords, rude mountaineers, who have but few 
ties of sympathy either with Tui'key, Persia, or Russia. 
But it so liappens, that in consequence of the mutations 
which those empires have undergone, all three now meet 
at or near Mount Ararat ; and the dwellers in the immediate 
yicinitv feel the effects of this most sorely. Bayazid is 
properlv a Koordish city, although nominally witnin the 
Turkish dominions ; but about twenty-five years afo, the 
iroo^ of the neighbouring pacha of Erzeroum attacked the 
^iy and carried off many of its treasures. When the 
tOMm had somewhat recovered irom the effects of this inroad, 
it had a similar visit from the Persians who took away most 
of what tlie Turks had left. Still the population remained 
in the city, however much injured and robbed; but a third 
visit from the third neighbouring empire — ^the Russians — 
was incalculably more calamitous thiq^ the other two, and 
occurred about ten or twelve years aco. More than ten 
thousand Annenians and Koords were driven from the city 
and carried to tlio Russian provinces, where many of theni 
perished. Mr. Fraser remarks: — ^**The finidiing blow was 
reserved for Russia, who, by utterly depopulating both town 
and country, and pillaging the little that had been collected 
since past misfortunes, deprived both of the means of reno- 
vation, while they wantonly destroyed what they could not 
caiTy off. It ia scarcely possible that the place can be re- 
peopled." 

As the reader never now hears of an Armenian king 
and government, it may be well to state what are the events 
which have rendered this people distinct from Turks, Per- 
sians, and Russians. Armenia once formed a considerable 
kingdom, including, but principally to the south-west of, 
Mount Ararat; and comprising districts now divided 
between the tluee emph-es. The Armenians trace their 
origin back to a remote period in history; indeed they 
have a titidition that the ni-st ruler of that country was 
the great grandson of Japhet, the son of Noali. Be this 
as It may, the Armenians appear to have been for some 
pentuiies governed by their own kings, who were occasion- 
aUy conquered by the powerful monai'chs in their neigh- 
bourhood. It then became a Grecian province, afterwards 
aKoman one; then became divided between the Romans 
flnd the Persians; and the inhabitants suffered bitter perse- 
cutions ft)r havuig embraced Christianity, which was hateful 
U> tlie Feramn worshippers of Zoroaster. At length the 
decline of the Pereian power and tlie vise of the &tfacens 
transferred the contest to new parties; and Armenia 
feutfered repeatedly fi-om attacks on all sides; ita native 
princes being supported or deposed, as best suited the in- 
terests of the contending parties. When the Turks sallied 
worn Central Asia towards Constantinople, Armenia was in 



their direct line of route; and the attacks of the Turks 
became 80 fearful, that about the year 1400, the persecuted 
Armenians resolved to abandon their countiy altogether. 
Since that time they have never been known as a collected 
nation ; but, something like the Jews, have become wander- 
ers and traders in other countries. They have retted an 
imperfect form of Christian faith throughout all their 
troubles^ and are generally respected in private life. As mer- 
chants they are found in every part of Asia, and in almost 
every part of Europe; a genial spirit of toleration being 
shown towards them^ although th^ have no longer a 
distinct country. When the reader therefore hears of Ar- 
menians, he must not conclude that they are inhabitants 
of Armenia ; but Asiatic Christians, descended from those 
who once inhabited the kingdom of Armenia, now a Turk- 
ish province. 

It may likewise be desirable to state, in explanation of 
the situation of the district we have now reached, that the 
Koords are in general the inhabitants of the mountamous 
district near the frontiera in Turkey and Persia. Part of 
the Koordish territory, or Koordistan, is included in Persia, 
and the other part in Turkey : but the hardy mountaineen 
view all the three neighbourmg empires very much in the 
light of hostile states, and follow few laws but the law of 
the strongest. Bayazid has been more properly a Koordish 
city than a Turkish one ; but the disasten which it has 
experienced show in how precarious a position the Koords 
are placed. There are not wanting indications that this 
part of Armenia will one day belong to Russia, whose giant 
empire is almost yearly increaring in extent* For our pre- 
sent purpose, however, we may make this summary for the 
reader's guidance; — ^that the country at which we have 
arrived is nominally Turkish ; that it is properly a portion 
of Armenia; and that the principal inhabitants are and 
have long been the rude hardy Koords. 

We now leave Bayazid, and proceed westward on our 
journey. Mr. BaiUie Fraser visited Asia Minor and Persia, 
during the winter of 1834, on political business connected 
with the English government; and the necessity for tra- 
velling as rapidly as possible, in spite of unfavourable 
weather, frequently leu him into very dreary scenes ; for 
although the latitude of Armenia and the nei^bouring dis- 
tricts is as far south as the warmest parts of Italy, yet the 
elevated position of the country causes Uie temperature to 
be very cold, especially in the winter. It is thus that wo 
read, in that eentleman's narrative, of piercing winds, over- 
whelminff falls of snow, icy paths, and inclement tempera- 
ture. We shall therefore avail ourselves likewise of the 
assistance of those travellera who have performed the jour- 
ney in more congenial weather. 

A few miles from Bayazid, Mr. Fraser sought shelter in 
a Koordish cabin, almost buried beneath the ground. After 
descending through a sort of irregular passage, he says :— 
^*Our peregrinations terminated m a sort of little hole, 
scantily lighted by a small orifice in the roo^ with a chim- 
ney, in which was smothering a fire of wet dung-cakes. 
It seemed to be the domicile of a favourite horse and a pet 
ewe: the latter we ousted; the former still retained its 
berth behind a sort of bar, so contrived as to prevent further 
intrusion on its part, and mark the boundary of our domain^ 
where it chewed its hay,— a very unoffending neighbour. 
After mv eyes had become somewhat accustomed to the 
dark and smoky atmosphere, I left our den, to peer about a 
little. In one neighbouring cavern were stabled a number 
of horses; in another were congregated a collection of most 
unlovely women, children, and sheep ; from a third there 
was pouruig forth a multitude of cows and year-olds that 
nearly upset me. There was not much pleasure inall this, 
so I returned to our room, where mumecb had becaa spread : 
but scarcely was I seated when m rushed a great he-goat, 
with a bound and a *baa-a-a V followed by lus two wives, 
probably the rightful occupants of some comer usurped by 
us, who stopped short when he saw us, and seemed disposed 
to do battle for his privileges." Mr. Fraser found, on many 
such occasions as this, that he could purchase the good ser- 
vices of the inmates by a cup of tea, a beverage to which 
th^ were but little accustomed. He carried a stock of tea 
and sugar with him; and after having refreshed himself 
with the beverage, ho boiled and re-boiled the leaves, adding 
an extra dose of sugar to compensate for the want of 
strength. 

From Bayazid to Erzeroum the traveller meets with little 
but Koordish villajfes, scattered at wide intervals through a 
mountainous distnct, the cold of which, in winter, is far 
greater than is anjyr wher^ experienced in Britain. On 
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A FEfiSIAN BREAKFAST. 



reaching Erzeroum, the traveller enters the first important 
Torkisn town in this part of Asia Minor. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter describes this town as containing a population of 
about sixty thousand, of whom fifty thousand are Moham- 
medans. It contains forty-five mosques and two churches. 
Two of the most ancient mosques are fancifully ornamented 
with bricks and coloured tiles. The loftjr domes of these 
mosques, together with the glittering minarets of others, 
rising above the fortified walls of the governor's palace, ffive 
a delusive splendour to the appearance of the town when 
seen from a little distance. The whole town is defended by 
high double walls, well built, and additioniJly strengthened 
I with lofty towers; tho outer wall being supported by a 
,deep ditch. 

The dresses of the inhabitants are often exceedingly gay, 
and indeed the rank of the wearer is scarcely discernible 
through the showy texture of hb dress. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter observes: "The well-known flowing garment and 
large turban of the Turk, are common alike to the trades- 
people and highest classes ; the chief difi^erence lying in the 
colours and materials : but the gaiety, and even splendour, 
of them all often exceed imagination, and so completely 
confuse ranks to the eye, that an inexperienced foreigner, 
gazing at a procession of these stately personages, moving 
solemnly along in their motley attire, could not possibly 
distinguish the degree of one from another. I remember, 
on entering the town of Kars, (a little eastward of Erze- 
roum,) meeting a most gorgeously apparelled gentleman, 
who, from his gravity, and majestically-slippered walk, I 
might have mistaken for the pacha's vizier, nad not a string 
of little tallow candles in one hand, and a plate of sour 
cream in the other, proclaimed his title to some humbler 
calling."* 

But since the last-mentioned traveller visited these coun- 
tries, Erzeroum has been doomed to suffer the misery atten- 
dant on hostile attacks. It was a flourishing place of trade 
tmtil 1829, when the Russian Count Pascovitcn overran the 
country, and partly by persuasion, partly by force, caused 
nearly one hundred thousand Turks, Armenians, and 
Koords, to leave their native country, and pass into the 
Russian territory. Of this number seven thousand were 
from Erzeroum ; and the misery and cruelty which they 
•xp^enced from the Russians have given rise to a deadly 



hatred on the part of the natiyes. Indeed it is lamentable 
to see the state of feeling existing in and around this distiiet : 
let the reader look at a map of that part of Asia sitnated 
near the south-east margin of the Black Sea, and he will 
find a region where Turks, Koords, Persians, and Ruasiani 
mutually detest each other, and onlv join interests occasion- 
ally, when two of them are attacked by a third more power- 
ful than themselves. 

As we depart westward from Erzeroum, we leave by de- 
grees the region inhabited by the Armenian Koords, whose 
villages are formed of houses built under grotmd, the earth 
that 18 excavated being heaped about the walk to aid in the 
exclusion of wintry cold. As darkness closes in, a plentiful 
supply of wood enables the inmates to keep up a blazing 
fire ; but when they require light for other purposes, they 
make use of the same sort of candle-fir, or splinters of &t 
turpentine pine, which are used in the highlands of Scot- 
land. These portions of the wood are produced by a disease 
in the common fir, which produces a congestion of its re^ 
sinous juices to the part aflrected ; and the tree is cut down 
for the sake of this alone, or the part is cut out, leaving the 
rest to decay of itself. The domestic economy of these 
wretched hovels may be estimated firom the paragraph 
quoted from Mr. Eraser, respecting his night's sojourn in 
one of them. 

Travellers in this part of the Turkish territory fircquently 
perform their journey by Tatar, that is, accompanied by a 
government courier or guide, called a Tatar, ana travelling 
on horseback with fiB few stoppages as possible. These 
Tatars are to be hired at the chief cities, and are men ot 
wonderful energy and hardiness. On the occasion of the 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte fi:x)m Elba, the British Con- 
sul at Constantinople lured a Tatfir to convey the informa- 
tion to the British Consul at Demavund, a place about sixty 
miles beyond Teheran in Persia. The man mounted his 
hoi-se, and performed the whole journey, over mountains, 
and through valleys and plains, in seventeen days, the dis- 
tance being about 2000 miles. It was with such a guide, 
and on such a plan as this, that Mr. Eraser made his journey; 
and it is thus that the term "TatSr iourney" is given to 
his naiTative. There are, besides, other guides, not <»n- 
nected with the military or government depwlments, but 
attached to the Turkish post-houses, and hired by travellers. 
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Truned from childhood among ih« wumaU o£ which th»j 
have the care, tibey are good grooms and admirable ciders; 
and, accustomed to brave the road and its dangers in aJl 
weatliers, they become hold, intrepid, and skilful Ruides in 
this part of the country. These men, who are called So^ 
rajeesy are as remai-lcable in appearance afi in c h ar yt ^ r . 
They wear large shulwar^ or riaing-breeches, o£ten highly 
embroidered ; a short Turkish or Mamluc iacke^ frequi^ntly 
of coloured velvet, and decked with &4ed finery; a stci^ea 
silk or cotton vest, the skirts of which a^e stufi^ into the 
trousers; huge pistols, or a yatagan, or bot,h. protruding 
from their broad leathern girdle and sash. Oa the hea4. 
they wear a turban, wound i&ther loosely ; a^d 4hey wrap 
their legs and feet in pieces of raff, cotton, or woollen, windr 
ing them over and over again, lilce surgical bandages on % 
fractured limb. Over these bandages are huge oooUi 0^ 
laced sandals made of raw hide. 

With such guides, then, we proceed on our jouxneyt and 
a few miles after leaving Erzeroum, we cross the western-: 
most branch of the UPP^r Euplirates, tliat noble rives which 
flows into the Persia^ Gulf by the same mouth as the 
Tigris. Here we come to the boundary of what is genec^y 
deemed Armenia, and enter on the Turkish province ol 
Pontus, a counjjjry of much notoriety in ancient time& hav- 
ing been the seat of a flourishing kingdom, under Mithri*- 
dates the Great. The kingdon^ of rontus was conquered 
by Julius Cissar, and made a Roman province, but it uras 
often governed by monarchs who were tributary to Uie 
power of ^)me. 

At about thirty-ux miles from Eifzerooia^ if| AabkaJa, « 
pretty vUIi^ inhabited b v a small numHex of fiunilies ; uid 
lurther on is a similar vilWe c^ed Kara Koulak, the scene 
of many conmp^i between the senu-ba^r^^*^^ tribea of the 
neighboui'hood. At another village^ n^ied Mama Khato^n, 
are some remarkable building«| wnucK Mr, Iforier was told 
were built as a love-tojf^en >Y a v^^thy Turk to hn miiitinfis. 
These buildings are 4itua^a close to the vUlfage, ana con^ 
of a caravanserai, a mosq^ ^ batl^ aiul % tomb, aU con- 
structed of fine white f^ee-stbne, ana finished iii a very ex- 
cellent manner. The caravanserai is a hollow square, with 
a gate on the eastern face ; round the court are built small 
rooms arched in a very solid and 83rmmetrical style ; and 
4hexie are also two vaulted ehambexs, ea^ fifty varda long 
by lorty broad, for the accommodation of the horses ana 
mules of travellers. Ii^ the middle of the square is an 
arched chamber, erected probably as a, ^ol retreat ii;k sum- 
mer* The mosque ia situated on the right of the caravan- 
serai, and is entered by a small court yard, from which a 
vaulted peristyle leads nnder the dome into the principal 
chamber, where is a stone pulpit. The fine matenals and 
admirable masonry of this dome ^re said to contrast strik- 
ingly with the general character of Turkish buildinjga Ia 
iJbs part of the country. Close to the caravanserai ia the 
bath ; and on the other side are the remains of another 
building. Nearly lacing the caravanserai is a small round 
temple, supposed to be a tomb, enclosed by a circular wall, 
which ia entered by a gateway of Saracenic architecture. 
The interbr of the round temple is arched, and carved witJi 
a variety of ornaments. 

In various parts of Asia Minor are towns bearing tjhe 
name of Kara Hiasar. This implies ** black castle," and la 
g^enerally applied to a forti-ess built on a hill. One of thesi^ 
la found on the road which we are now traversing. The 
position of tlie fortress seems inaccessible, the rock on which 
It stands resembling that of the Castle of Edinburgh, but 
nearly twice as high. It spreads entirely over the summit 
of the hill ; but the most formidable of its towers appear on 
the northern point. Beneath the western brow, and just 
on the slope of the rock where the declivity is least abmptsi 
the greatest part of the town is built. The houses are mostly 
of two stories, and stand in ranges one over the other, aa 
seen fi-om a distance ; two mosques and one minaret rise 
from among them. Sir Robert Ker Porter describes the 
mountain scenery in the vicinity of this hill fortress as 
beii^ among the most sublime which he had met with in 
the East ; as a country « of the wildest character ; the whole 
consisting of endless ranges of dark, stupendous mountains, 
hurled together in the most rugged forms of chaotic con- 
trasts. But this august assemblage of Nature's vastest ma- 
terials expanded to even a terrible sublimity as we wproached 
a higher region, where some tremendous convulsion of the 
earth seemed to have I'ent its mountain piles with more than 
ordinary roffe. Heights and depths, and vawning darkness, 
affrighted tne eye in our advance, though I thought it not 
unprobable that the closmg gloom of the eyening, added to 



tha natoxalblackiieaa of the moni^i^ might, by oonfosing 

th# Q^tliiu9s of objects, and minglinff daadowf nfith reality, 
^auigg^'ate the avn^ yp «) K^ nce be^ce q)|^" 

At the vaMOija yiji^gea which Hre^>ay« named, and at 
Qthem of St su^)i)M kif^ ai;e po^t-f^oi^aee, whipiace likewise 
tbe only inns in th/^ pkpe}>nd the. ibllowmg 4escription 
wiU coAvey an idea of tne sort of entertainment tor travel- 
lers a^ tbese po^t-houses. Travellers att4 s^i^K^^ bave to 
squaA dpwn to ^ aama boa^ with the p(M)pfe of l^e house, 
from ^e keeper to th^ meanest trencher-^lfianier ; and mingle 
th^ migera in th^ great general dia)|u Tbia hifge mess 
stai^ m the middle of a tray, on a low cix9vlf|f t^ble usually 
kid out with as many pieces of bread aa wie are guests. 
The other ingredients of the meal (breal^&^^ are commonly 
thickened mul^« with t>^(^ plates of cutqk goat's cheese, a 
littto hone^, and some ^ffig^ syrim. At i^id-day, bread and 
dried oi; ripe frruit are git^n. At sunset, a kind of soup, 
and % at^w of mutton. ^ g^*s fl^sh, mLi^ed jjo^ sweetened 
gravy or onions, ana i^ V^k^ ^ whe^, 




Hlkf^ dishes are 

^ oj the tray; 

rea4^ with their 

"^ lii post-house 



Sfurved in rotation, an4 pJ|f^ m the 
round i^hich ^he ^ters sit pn their lu 
fingers or spoons tQ ^ mto the di^ 
£ue. 

The town of Kipcar is aj>proached \y, a roaA descending 
the declivity of a mountam. Mr. Moriec ^ys that no de- 
scription is adequate to paint th^ briHianii^y aiid luxuriance 
of vegetation, and the picturesque f<ormJi ox Ijhis r^ion. 
Trees of every domination grow he^ in, 1|% \|rOdest pro- 
fusion, whilst their roots ue emba^ae4 \^ the odour of 
myriads of flowers. Sir {^. K. PorteruJ^ewfise ^eaks of the 
valley of Nixar as a picture ol rural proaperity and beauty ; 
disukymg a gently sweUsiiM^ V^^4i 99ni^^<«Vith' verdure, 
and diversified with gi^.xe^ im ViF^fMf ttyulf&lje. Qe adds, 
<^ The whole scene gay« i^ an id^ ojf fome o| t^ finest 
parts of Switzerland ; a remembrance ^Wk ha4 n^ ver been 
awakened in me before^ by any landap^j^ 9I ^ ^^t ; and 
it may not be irrelevant to recollect J»^»ijk^^MMl ^ Mfas from 
Cerazunt, on this shore of the Euxine (^ack Sea), thai 
liucullus transplanted cherry-trees into Italy ; and thence, 
in little more tnan a century after, they first embellished 
the gardens of Great Britain.'' 

A little beyond this, and at about one-third of the die- 
tance from Erzeronm to Constantinople is a large and open 
town called Tokat, (supposed to be the ancient Ckmuma 
PonticOyJ situated at the foot of a lofty mountain, or 
rather pair of mountain^ with a cleft between them. 
Numerous houses appear crowded together at the bases of 
the twin mountains, varied here and there by mosques anc^ 
minareta. The town was said thirty years ago, to have con- 
tained one hundred thousand inhabitants; but this is in all 
probability a gross exaffgeration. The bazaars were how- 
ever vezy numerous, ana every things common to Turkey and 
its wants seemed to be found there m plenty. Mr. Fraser, 
many years afterwards, probeeded on this route with such, 
rapidity, frequently pertorming one himdred and twenty 
miles in a day, that he had not time to pay much attention 
to the ol^ecta and scenery among which he passed ; but he 
speaks of Tokat as a noble old place, which, with its fine 
castellated rock and picturesque mountains behind, looked 
extremely ffrand in the moonliffht, and appeared to bo an 
extensive phice, tttuated on a well-cultivatea country. The 
city is seized on the banks of the JekU-ermak, the ancient 
Iris. It is the centre of an extensive inland trade to and 
from all parts of Asia. Here ai*e manufactories of blue mo- 
rocco, silx stufis, and copper vessels of all kin(^ At this 
town the exemplary and lamented missionary, Henry 
Martyn, died on Lis way to Constantinople, October 6, 1812, 
in the thirty-second year of his age. 

The next important place at which we arrive is Amasia, 
the ancient capital of Cappadocia, and the birth-place of 
Strabo. The city stands m the narrowest part of the 
vallei^ of Amasia, and in the midst of bold, wild, and ro: 
mantle scenery. Along the bottom of this valley flows the 
river Yekil-Irmak ; and the town spreads over both banks* 
On one side of the river rises a magnificent pile of rock, ont 
the nearly pyi'amidal summit of which lie the mouldering 
towers of tne ancient citadel, surmounting the cavcmed 
openings into the royal tombs, which are excavated in the 
face of the hill. On entering the city, an English traveller 
is struck with the appearance of the ruins of a Christian 
cliui'ch, part of which are mouldering to dust, and the re- 
mainder used as a Mohammedan mosque, — a melancholy 
transformation from good to evil. The streets of the town 
are narrow and disagreeable, as is frequently the case in 
Turkey; and the bouses were estimated by Sir I(. K. Portei 
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at about six tlionsand. But th^ most interesting object to 
a visiter is the rocky fortress, mentioned by Strabo nearly 
two thousand years ago. Passing over a bridge at one ex- 
tremity of the city, we begin to ascend a steep paved road 
leading up to the fortress, and soon arrive at some moulder- 
ing ruins, once a range of battlements and towers. Ascend- 
ing twenty or thirty paces higher, we pass through a passage 
hollowed mto the solid rock, to the length of six or eight 
yards ; the entrance of which bears tne marks of some 
former grated defence. This dark avenue leads to & ledge 
of rock, about six feet in width, and hewn out of the side of 
the cliff, up which it leads like a kind of ladder. After a 
farther ascent of about twenty yards, we come to the iii-st 
sepulchral excavation, hewn m the rock to a depth of seven- 
teen feet, forming a passage four feet wide by thirty-fire 
high. Bieyond this is a small, vaulted chamber, with suffi- 
cient space to contain a large coffin or sarcophagus. Nume^ 
rous other tombs are found sepulchred in the solid rock; 
and it is supposed that they were excavated during the 
period when uappadocia, of which Amasia was the capital, 
was a province of Persia under Darius Hydaspes. 

We cannot stop longer at these ruins, but must proceed 
westward to the pass of Direkler-Dauffh, in the direct route 
to Constantinople. A spur of the rock tc^rminates in a bold 
perpendicular cliff twelve hundred feet high, at ^e foot of 
which a rapid stream runs ; and midway in air, across the 
face of this rock, and at a height of about five hundred feet 
above the torrent, a pathway has been cut. This path is 
about ten feet broad, with a very low and precarious para- 
pet at the outer edge. This path is about a quarter of a 
mile long, with a steep declivity at each end. Along such 
a path did Mr. Fraser travel in the depth of '^nnter, when 
every spot of rock was covered with slippery ice, and the 
cold so intense as almost to benumb the feculties. Hum- 
boldt passed over much higher and narrower mountain 
passes ; but he had not, except in jsome few cases, to conduct 
nis mules over a solid icy path. Immediately after passing 
this rock, Mr. Fraser traversed another still more awful, as 
ro^y be judged from the following vivid description :-^"Our 
approach to it seemed to be through the veiy Dowels of the 
mountain, in the bed of a furious torrent, where nb man 
could have imagined a path to have existed; and from 
which, turning up a narrow fissure, we dcrambled on in the 
darkness, (it was nine o'clock on a winter's night ! ) leav- 
ing all to the instinct of our horses, till we emerged far 
above, upon the very brink of a black abyss, along which 
we still continued ascending bv a narrow rocky zig 
*thoi 



paved here and there, but without any parapets, tor a neight 
of, I suppose, six or seven hundred feet. It was a frightM 
tug. lou must know that the Turks do not frastf or 
sharpen their horses' shoes, as we do, to keep them from 
slipping on the ice, and here all was ice and melting snow ; 
and the track was on the very verge of the !precipice ; there 
was no getting off to lead the horses, or walk : we did not 
evdn dare to stop. It was neck or nothing ; a breatMess 
f cramble np-up ; often holding on by the mane to keep from 
slipping off behind. Nothing but tne conviction of this and 
of my own helplessness, embarrassed with great boots glued 
to the stirrups oy ice, and our heavy cloaks frozen as rigid 
as a board in their folds^ could have kept me in the saddle. 
The descent was not so long, but fuUy as dangerous, and 
even more horrible ; for there you were constantlv looking 
down into the black yawning gulf, from whence the far-off 
sound of the winter torrent came roaring up in fits as the 
wind sighed down the glen. 

How different are our impressions of scenery according to 
the season when we view it ! That which is all lovely and 
attractive when clothed in spring garments, becomes cheer- 
less and dull in winter. Westward of the mountain piiss 
which wo have just described are the valley and town of 
Tosia, which Mr. Frazer traversed twice dtrring his Tatar 
journey, going and returning. 'Oil one dch^asion, all was 
ice-bound, cold, and dffeiaiy, iwid hfe thoughts were 6nly 
directed to his onward progrejs. <!)h the other occasWft 
he was enraptured with the beauty of the valley* Tfe 
splendid cultivation, te ^irfl pictufdSquis hills rind Ife 
multitude of waters. The neigbbourhtJbn Of "the town Was 
laid out into little fields and piadddckb, !ntcJr%)ersed Vith 
orchards and gardens, divided by walls and hedges ; the first 
built of mud and thatched, and partly overgro^vn with herb- 
age ; the latter, formed of barbary bushes and other thoma, 
with pollard elms, oaks, and willows. In the town too, all 
looked attractive ; the mosques and many of the houses con- 
structed of stone, and risinff one above another in irregular 
groups and terraces, showed to miieh adTantage. 



Near about this part of the oomftry the traveller frequently 
meets with Angora goats, so well known in Europe for 
their white and silvery coats. The town from which they 
take their name is situated about fifty miles southward of 
the direct path which we are following ; but many of the 
valleys ana villaffes all around Angora display larse numbers 
of these goats, the sides of the mountains afforaing a rich 
pasture for them, and the villagers being employed in dress- 
ing and weaving hair. Around this district, too, are many 
kinds of midiuficture, carried on, it is true, in a very pri- 
mitive manner, and to a small extent ; but still it is plea- 
sant to have a respite from the details of oriental turbulence, 
and to hear of industry and its effect. At a pretty little 
town called Chirkiss, the inhabitants are celebrated for the 
bread and the honey which they produce, and which are 
fegaHed as great luxuries by the travellers who pass that 
way. At another small town called Garidi, are manure* 
tones of copper utensils, and othera for tanning and stain- 
ing a stout and durable kind of leather. Great quantities 
of this leather are Sent to Constantinc^le to be made i^ 
into boots and saddle-bags. 

While travelling over the open country in the neigbouT' 
hood of the town of Boli, Sur R. K. f orter- witnessed a 
Scene which illustrates the wasteful and thoughtless con- 
duct of Asiatics. The wood-cutters are accustomed to 
kindle a few dried branches to form a fire for their nightly 
bivouac ; and this object once served, they are heedless as to 
the consequence of leaving the wood unextinguished, parti- 
cularly if the wind be blowing. Sir Robert found the 
forefit on fire, the flames bursting up with the appearance 
of volcanic eruptions, and producing a scene of horrid 
sublimity by tnrowing a red light over distant objects. 
The wind was roaring amongst the adjoining woods with a 
noise like the sea in a storm, and increased the impressive 
effect on the ^nses of the spectator. 

Boll is the ancient Hadrtanopolts* The modem town is 
a poor place, consisting of about a thousand houses, chiefly 
inhabited by Turks. There are a few Armenians, but no 
Greeks, although the villages in the vicinity are filled with 
them. It is the residence of a pasha of two tails. The 
plain, at the extremitv of which it stands, is rich and fertile. 
About four miles to the south-east of the town, at a village 
called Valajah^ are some mineral baths, to which the Turks 
resort in great numbers. There is nothing else remarkable 
in the neighbourhood. 

We are now iapproachinff rapidly towards Constantinople, 
and find the towns and villages losing much of their rude 
character, Ismit, or Is Nickmid, is the ancient town of 
Nicomedia, and has always been a place of some importance.' 
It was an early residence of the kings of Bithynia ; but its 
highest ffreatness began under Diocletian, who made it the 
metropolis of the Roman empire ; the wealth of which he 
lavished in raising it at once to a rivalry with Rome. In 
this clugracter it was soon supplanted by Constantinople, 
and many of its ornaments were probably carried ofr to 
embellish this new residence. The ruins of the ancient city 
are still visible ; but very few Europeans have visited them for 
the purposes of study. The present appearance t)f the town 
is highly picturesque ; with its curious old tenements, rising 
high as they do from the very shore of the gulf, up to the 
side of a steep mountain, in terraces, ridges, and ravines, all 
surrounded by vineyards and orchards, and interspersed here 
and there by picturesque bm-ial-grounds, planted as usual 
with cypress trees. 

At length we reach Scutari, the sea-port town immedi- 
ately opposite Constantinople. In anv other situation Scu- 
tari would rank as an important city, but standing as it does 
in the vicinity of Constantinople, it is considered merely a 
suburb to that great city. It stands on the Asiatic side, in 
a beautiful and cultivated plain, and pretents a picturesque 
appearance from the mixture of trees and minarets. It car- 
ws on a very considerable caravan trade with the interior 
of Asia. A great forest near it Contains the most splendid 
cem^iy of the topire, fts all the grandees of Constantinople 
Seek to deposit their i«m'af fife in Asia, which they consider 
^ a Holy Land, in the possession of true believers, while 
EutOpe is almost entirely the prey of **the infidel." In this 
vicinity h situated the eastle trf the %even towera, used by 
government as k ttate-prisdn; And here we must beg the 
reader to consider for a moment the remarkable position of 
Constantinopb. It is at the very extremity of Europe ; 
butit is essentially an Asiatic city ; and its position, in n 
commercial point of view, is one of the finest in the world. 
North-east of Constantinople is the Black Sea, south-west 
is the Sea of Manncfa; and U» two are connected only by 
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a narrow neek of sea ealled the Straits of Constantinople, 
or the Bosphorous. The sea of Marmora again, is connected 
with tlie Mediterranean, still farther to the south-west, — 
only bv the narrow strait called tlie Dardanelles, anciently 
the Hellespont. Hence Constantinople commands tlie 
whole intercourse between tlie Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea, with the noble riven flowing into the latter, such as the 
Danube, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and Che Don ; hence the 
importance of Constantinople as the capital of the Eastern 
empire and afterwards of the Ottoman empire ; and hence 
the anxiety of the cabinets of Europe at the present mo- 
ment r^pecting the future fate and possessorship of that 
city. To the east and south of Constantinople is the 
lai^ and beautifnl country of Asia Minor, through which 
we haye just conducted the reader, and the whole of which 
is possessed bv Turkey ; north-west is the laxf/e country of 
European Turkey ; and south-west, after {MbBsmg through 
the sea of Marmora, is the Levant or Archipelago, a large 
bay stretching northward from the Mediterranean, and sepa- 
nSmg Greece from Asia Minor, studded, too, with numerous 
islands. Whenever our readers meet in the public ioumals 
with a notice of political or diplomatic occurrences between 
the various European powers at Constantinople, it may be 
useful to remember tnat this Archipelago, or cluster of 
small islands, as well as the DardaneUes and the Sea of 
Marmora, must be traversed before communication of a 
maritime nature can be held with Constantinople. He will 
dbo be able to form some idea, especially with a map before 
him, of the reason why so great importance is attached by 
tiiese powers to the Dwianelles. This narrow strait is^ in 
fact, tne key to Constantinople and the Black Sea. 

It will be remembered that in our First Route we con- 
ducted the reader to Astrakhan in the Caspian Sea, and there 
dismissed in a few words the remaining part of the loumey 
through Russia. We shall follow a somewhat similar plan 
on the present occasion, for the following reasons. We hope 
shortly to accompany our readers in a steam voyage down 
the Danube, through the Austrian and Turkish Empires ; 
and have also in hand a course of papers on Turkey and the 
Turkish provinces. These will collectively afibrd a tolera- 
bly clear insight into Turkish topography, and thus save the 
necessity of treading that ground on the present occasion. 
With regard to Constantinople itself; its mosques and 
bazaars; its seraglio ; its oriental customs and peculiarities; 
here are abundant materials for two or three of our num- 
bers, and must thereforo be passed over here. A few gene- 
ral remarks, then, will conclude our present route. 

English travellers proceeding from Persia to England, by 
way of Constantinople, pursue different routes after leaving 



that city. Lieut. Lumsden, in 1820^ returned by way of 
Odessa on the Black Sea, Lemberg, Crscow, Vienna, Municli, 
Switzerland, and France, to England. Sir Sanies Alexan- 
der, in 1826, passed through Constantinople, Shumla, Buk- 
barest, Vienna, Frankfort, and so through Belgium to Kng' 
land. Mr. Eraser, in 1835, after leaving Constantinople, 
came by way of Adrianople, through Bulgaria and Servia 
into Austria, and thence through J^lgium to England. 

Let us endeavour to determine the number of miles over 
which our journey has carried us. When a traveller is pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity on horseback, through countries 
where ne knows not now soon he may be attacked by depre- 
dators, where he has to traverse mountain and valley, foi-est 
and plain, whero he meets with few inns, and those few 
badly provisioned, where scientific instruments and books 
must be dispensed with, and where nothinR analogous to an 
English coach-road exists, — we cannot look for a very accu- 
rate measurement of road ffone over, and must not be sur- 
prised if the estimates of different travellers are somewhat 
at variance. Jn such a case we may take a mean between 
the estimates as the nearest approadi we can make to cor* 
rectness. 

Lieutenant Lumsden estimates the journey by sea from 
Bombay to Muskat, at the entrance of Uie Pei-sian Gul^ 
1280 nules; from Muskat to Bushire 400 ; from Bushire to 
Shiraz, 170 ; Shiraz to Ispahan, 220 ; Ispahan to Tabriz, 
540 ; Tabriz to Mount Ararat, 160. Sir James Alexander 
estimates the last four distances, respectively, at about 180, 
280, 680, and 160. As Sir James took a somewhat cirouitous 
route in some parts, we may perhaps estimate the distance 
from Bushiro to Mount Ar^t at about eleven hundred 
miles, or from Bombay two thousand eight hundred. From 
this point to Constantinople, alonfi^ the northern part of 
Asia Minor, is estimated by Sir J. Alexander at about thir- 
teen hundred miles, and by Sir R. Porter at about twelve 
hundred ; taking the latter, we have four thousand miles 
from Constantinople to Bombay. Neither Porter, Alex- 
ander, nor Eraser, gives an itinerary from Constantinople 
to London, but Lieutenant Lumsden estimates the distance 
from Odessa on the Black Sea, through Russia, Austria, 
Bavaria, and France, to London, at about seventeen hun- 
dred miles. The route here taken is probably two hundred 
miles longer than the usual route from Constantinople vid 
Vienna and the Netherlands, to London. 

We may therefore perhaps estimate the distance from 
Bombay to London, by our present overland route, by way 
of Bushire, Shiraz, Ispahan, Tabriz, Mount Ararat, Erze- 
roum, Constantinople, and Vienna, at somewhere about five 
thousand five hundred miles. 
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LITTLECOATES, WILT*, 

Wx V^ l^r^ ^ l)eftsiv^ fff |are3eutnm t« our |«Ad«rK 
a cut fv^HK oike «f Uia t#&utiM prmts in Mr. Vash*! 
Mansions of England in the Olden Time^ reprfs^otix^ 
one of those rich interiors which form such stril^Pg 
features in that work 

The H^ represented in our froatiapiece fbfms p«rl of 
the mansion of Littlecot^ or Littlecoatee^ the residence 
of General Popham ; and is situated nartly in the parish 
of Chilton-Foliot, and partly in that of Ramsbury, 
Wiltshire. The house was erected in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, by the family of the Darrels; and 
was some ye^rq «{lterwardQ» sold to Sir John Pofi^ham, 
Chi^ Justice ftf the Court of King's Benc)i in the 
reigTM ^ Qfi^uWs ^UM^tb W^ King James th* First. 
The ft^BAily of %\i» Po^ms was very ancient^ and of 
greal uole^ Tbey were iir«i wised W tK« rank of 
nobijilY tqF ^ Kmnreas Matilda and her «0JU Henry the 
Secq^Ai Ob« of tfVm was «ty)ed» on aoMwi^l or the 
officM^d filled ^Ch«im««lar of Normaiidy, Capitaine of 
Venf^lf^ of iPerche, fif Susan* 4^t^4 Snyon, Tresoror of 
the |(ing'4 (fousehoMn^ Hi9 hcdy wits buried in the 
Ch^r-H<HUIO Ckur^ l^ftdon; and his effigy was fixed 
over the ^Kmw <if ^, $tefy^1io||f«^| C)^m«l^ ho hnviiig eon- 
trib^ted MiW vm» i^^wavAi ite «r«oimt Ho ia wA by 

Leland lA W^ \^ ^^a t«ry fffOi^l treasure in strange 
Coynes.'^ Sir Jq]^ l\i|it^WV« iVo e)u«f Juatioo to whoM 
hands I^UleooAlM fMkaMi v«« awong the inoat emineat 
branchei of the fuanil^ haviiig adorned his high station 
equally 1^ his abihtj^ and hia integrity^ The de«eenda«ta 
of thia genllemai^ w ^ho m)o Une» inhmriled tho 
mansion till the heginntef oi the potent oontm^, when 
it pas^ by wiQ tQ Cionera) Sldward teyboumoK who 
thereupon awin »» 4 ^ HWPMO 9S I^4»ham. 4n the family 
of this genlWmikn ¥0 WUoye the estate stU) remains. 

The mansion of tiiiHW^Qa|e% was hnih^ ns has hB«n 
remarked, ** ah«wl iW ^imo «f the termination of {end«^ 
warfare, when de^n^ oawo no hmger to be an object in 
a country man«inn%* T¥o Mrk in which it ia situated 
comprises an aron of about fmnr acres in extent, and is 
adorned with grqnpii of Wnnti^ tvoos* On one side of 
it rises a Wl^y hill, crnwn«4 with wno4i 9»A fonning a 
fine contmal with the Inxnriant and teyel meadows spread 
along the hea^s of the riyer Kennel; a biranch of whieh 
river runs thiongh tho ffl wKtp n> and there oonstitntea a 
preseryo ^ 4ah* 

CousidemUo «Herat|(MM Imit^ lioan vada in the extwior 
of the mawm In nw jw m imm\ hut the interior pi^ 
senta maT\y of ^ fenlnf«« which i| exhibited two nv 
three oontnriea ^fh, On the irst flonr of the buildii^ is 
a noble picture gal^r^ one hundred and ten feet long, 
and hung with in^n]^ enrioua portrait^ fainted in the 
sixteenth and seyenlemth eentnrieas among which is 
one of Chief «lu8it^ I^H^Jmwh and one ^ KeU Qwynne, 
b^ Vereltt, Thav^ ia aW^ p^asvyed hwe a enrimts 

Eiece of needlewofflu repesenting a Urge Roman tessa- 
ited iiavement, wMf^ mil di9eoyeie4 in the adjcHning 
park hy Mr. Gtwgc^ ViMard to th<^ e«lat% hi 1728. 
The Soiptety of ^n^nftVieft caused a plate of it to be 
engrave4 hy Vev^ne^ im4e deseriptiw to be written by 
Professor Ward. T)iis Dav^nent me^Mured about forty 
feet by thirty-three, and seefM to have formed the floor 
of a temple. It ooMJisled of two division^^ the templnm 
and sacr^rinm^ anawering to the nave and chancel of 
our chur«)|«a. Tbn tewplum, os ou^ |vart, which 
was nearW aqnnve^ WM ornamented ^A « compart- 
ment of ^m^ blaidi In the centre c| which was 
a large two handled cup, suypovtod by twn sea^n^onsters 
with fishes tails, and behind each a dolphin and two 
conchas, or shell-fish, probably. in allusion tn N^une. 
Opposite was a border, with a similar cup, supported by 
two tigers. The floor of the sacrarium was a square, 
enclosing a circle. Within this circle was a smaller one, 
in which was a figure of Apollo playing on the harp; 



m^d ix^ four surrounding compartmonts, four fismale 
figures re^veaenting tlie Sea«en«i |idh^ at fnU S4>eed. 
One was aa^hihited holding a fiower in \^ hund* and 
leated on n c^^i** ^ represent Spring; the second 
appeared seated on a panther, and holding a swan, as an 
embkm of Summer; the third, who rested her arm on a 
hranch of a yin?, rqde on a bull, and personited Autumn ; 
and the fourth, seated on a goat, without anything in her 
hand, denoted the barrenness of Winter. Exterior to the 
circle enclosing these figures were three compartments, 
each displaying a face of the sun, emitting bright and 
extended rays in the form of a semicircle ; many con- 
jectures have been offered respecting the nature and pur- 
port of thia reinei^ble specimen of an^i^t art; hnl we 
need not dweU on them heve. 

We have said that the piece of tapestry, Of needlework, 
renreseutieg this pavement, is preserved in the long 
gallery on the first story* On tae ground floor is an 
apartment still more attractive as a vehc or memorial of 
old thpaes} we qiean the Great HaU, represented in our 
frontispiece. This hall is vei^ ipacious, pved with 
stone, and lighted by large and very lofty wuadows. It 
measures forty-«ix feet in length; twenty4nur in width, 
and twenty-five in height^ nnd i|« watti ere hung with 
numerona reUce of ancient mwwnir^ such as coats of 
nMah heboels» ereaa^hows, old-fashioned pistols, carbines, 
leather jerkini* end other defensiye and o&nsive accoutre- 
mente^ Here is also a pair of elk's, horns, measuring 
•even l^t six inches from tip to tip. The old furniture 
of the room is preserved nearly in the same state as it 
was in by-gone daya, and Mr. Kash has presented them 
with his accnstomed fidelity. Among these articles of 
{Umituve ia nn old aruKhair^ said to have been used 
hy Chief Justice ]\mham ; it is eonstrncted of wood, 
oofionsly turned, and has a very lofty back, and a tri- 
angular sent., The centre of the haU is occupied by a 
large oak table, reaching nearly from one extremity to 
the other* Thia table probably formed the hospitable 
bcnrd on whioh in davs of yore^ the vassals were feasted 
by their lord* Mr* msh, however, has represented this 
table as being the scene cf the game of *< shovel-board," 
a layonrile pestime among the Ingher classes in the time 
of Charles the Second; and it appears not unlikely that 
tVe same table might serve both purposes. 

As the game h^ alhided to Is now quite osbolete, the 
reader may not deen^ a few remarks concerning it super- 
fluous. Shfrn^k-h^avi was an inferior kind of billiards, 
in whioh |» smell object was struck or thrown, so as to 
pass to e purtienlar part of the tahl9. Scrutt remarks, 
ihel tt^ reeideneea of the nobility, or the mansions of 
the opulent were not thought to be complete without a 
shoyel-board tahW^ and this ftshionable mece of furniture 
waa usually statioi»sd in the great h^ JOr. Plott, in his 
iftflosy ^ S^f^Mifif^ says:— 

It ia. remnrkaUe thai in the ban al Chartley, the shuffle- 
loofr^ tM$^ [it appeaia to h^^ye been ^pelt both ways,] 
though ten yards one £oiot and an inch lon^, ia made up of 
ahout two hundred and ^ty pieee% which are genendly 
ahont eighteen inchea long,^ some few only excepted, that 
are scarce a foot ; which» h^h^ laid on longer ooards for 
support underneath, are so accwcately wyuM and glewed 
together^ that no shuflle-board whatever la freer from rubs 
or castiM. There is a joynt ajso in the ahuffle-board at 
Madely Stanor exquisitely wett done» 

The general width of theee tablee ii ahem three feet, 
and the snrfe^ ie «« Wyel «n4 mmA aa it can he made. 
The player stwads at one end of the table, and near the 
other end is a mnrk which deto^naiaes the success of the 
playe?. This mark or line ia drawn agrees the table at a 
distance of throe or four inchee from the end^ which end 
is unmroyided with 9iBtj led^ ot stay, and at about four 
feet distanee from tins 9Mirk ot t^Eie enoAer is drawn, 
parallel to it The toys with which ihe game is played 
are flat metal weights, of which each player has four. 
Each one in turn impels a weight from the near to the 
remote end of the table; and hb object ia to use such a 
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degrree of fOfde as ^bali lodge the weight tii the narrow 
space between the fkrtheet mark and the temoite end of 
the table. If the force is too weak to carry the weight 
beyond the nearest line, or if it is so powernil as to drivife 
the weight off the table at the other end , it connts for 
nothings if the weight rests on the forthest line> or in 
any part of the space between the two lines, the f^layer 
counts one; if it resb in the spacte between the fiirtiliest 
line and the edge of the table, he teckonto two; and 
finally, if it reaches the edge to exltetly as to ihdine 
a little over without fhilin^, it is deemed the finest kind 
of pbiv, and oounts as three. Each person plays in turn ( 
and when two only are playing, eleven is "game;" but 
when four play, the number to form game it higher. 

Such was a fovourite indoor amusement two or thre6 
oentttries ago ; and Uiongh far inferior to lHllia^ds> it 
required some skill to attain succest at it. In one of tiie 
Harleian Manusisripta Is a paasage Which introduces us to 
Prince Henry> son of Khig Jamea the First, plAyitag at 
this game^^ 

Once when the prince was pUmng at shofile-board, and ill 
his play changed sundry pieces^ his tutor beinr desirous that 
eren in trifles he should not be new-iluigled, taid to him, 
that he did 111 to change so oft; and therewith took a piece 
in his hand, and saying that he would play well enough 
therewith without changeing, threw the piece on the boavd ; 
yet not soe welK but the prince^ smileiag thereajk^ said^ Well 
throwne, sir. Whereupon, Master Newton telling him thai 
he would not strive with a prince at shoffleboard, he answered, 
You gownsmen should be best at such exercises, beinr not 
meete for thode that are more stirring. Yes, quoth l^ter 
Newton, I am meete for whipping of boyes. And hereupon 
the prince answered, You n^ not yaunt of that whicn a 
ploughman or cart-driver can doe better than you. Yet 
can 1 doe more, said Master Newton, for I can goveme 
foolish children. The prince respectinff him, even in jesting, 
came from the further end of tne table, and smiling said, 
while he passed by him, Hee had need be a wide man him- 
self that could do^ that. 
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As a traveller, who having just escaped the fory of a lioft, 
eucounters imniediatelv afterwards an angry bear, 

And who, delivered fh>m his neW peril, and thankfolly reach- 
ing hit own gate, 

Should ho sooner rest his hand upon the ifM, than a fieipent 
should dart forth from it, and bite hhn, 

80 doet ohe affliotton after another lie Sa wait for me ; 

And the hitest that I fiUl into always teems the most grisvcni 
to endaret 

St. Gaeooby; ^ook qf iht Fa^hen, 



Thb most imposing object in the vegetable kin|(dom is the 
solemn forest. Single trees on a plain, or a sufficient number 
to form a grove, are objects of beauty, and oonsequentl^ of 
pleasure. The dark, close forest carries the mind oack 
thtough an indefinite lapse of time, and conveys to It a 
sentiment of the actual presence of the wotk of the Creator, 
as it came from his hand unchanged by any act of man. 

With this teeming stamp of originality oO it^ yet the 
long-enduring forest, which appears ever the eame^ is silently 
and hourly submitting to the laws of Nature^ ever varying 
and changing ; and though life among its members, like life 
among the members of the hUman family, has Its limits^ 
and within some definite term not one of all that are seen 
will remain, yet it is still the same forest to the human eye. 
From the mott deep-rooted and long^ndurin^ of this vast 
assembly, down to the many p^fect Vegetablet which ate 
invisible to the naked eye, there are geneial laws of begin- 
ning, continuing, and ending tiie term of life. 

Yet, between these extremes there are many genens or 
kinds, capable of precise and well-understood clarification. 
Among tnese classes each has its own order of being ; and 
tliesc are again subdivided, and known by distinctions of 
form, internal structure, and in folii^e, in ^Wers, in fruits, 
ill juices, and fhigranoe. Each of wem seems to have been 
given for some purpose, pleasing^ oonvenient| or necessary 
to the animal kingdom»---S. 



HYPOCHONDRIACISM. 



Of the miseries the hypochondriac etperiences, the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter to a physician, will afford a 
specimen: — "My poOie body H a burning furnace, my 
nerves red-hot coals, lAf bload is boiling oil; all sleep 
has fled, and I am suffering tiirtyrdom. I am in agony 
when I lie on my back; I Oaftttnil lie on either side; and 
I endure excruciating torture when I seek relief by 
lying on my stomach; and, to add tO my misery, I can 
neither sit, stand, nor walk.'* The fiylcies of hypochon- 
driacs are frequently of thft most extraordinary nature; 
one patient imagines that he is in such a state of obesity 
as to prevent his passing through the door of his chamber 
or his house; another impressed with the idea that he is 
made of glass, will not sit down foir Fear of cracking; a 
third seems convinced that his head is empty ; and an 
intelligrent American, holding a hi^h judiciaJ seat in our 
West Indian colonies, could tlot diVest himself of the 
occasional conviction of hit beinfr transformed into a 
turtle. 

The most melancholy record of the miseries of hypo- 
chondriacism is to be found in the dia^y of Dr. Wafder- 
stein of Gottingen. He was a mail ttuch deformed in 
person, and his mind seemed as diatoHed as his body. 
Although of deep learning sm reaearch, and con- 
vinced of the absurdity of iUI btlpressions, yet he was 
unable to reaist their baneful influence. 

My nusforiune^ (sayd the doctor,) is that I never exist in 
this world, but rather in possible combinations created by 
my imagination to my conscience. They occupy a laige 
portion of my time, and my reason has not the power to 
banish them% The malady, fh !hoi, ia the fiictdiy of extract- 
ing poison from evety circuihstance in life, sO much so that 
I often felt the most wretched being, because t had not been 
able to sneese three times tosether. One ni^t when I waa 
in bed I felt a feudden fear of fire, and gradually became aa 
much oppressed by imaginary heat aa thouc[h my room were 
in flam^b. While hi this situation, a fire^ell in the neigh- 
bourhood sounded, and added to my intense sufierings. I 
do not llxuAi at what mi^ht be called supeAtition, any 
more than I should blush m acknowledging that my senses 
inform ine that the earth does not move. Sly error brms 
the ho4^ of my judgment, and I thank God thai he lias 
given it a ^ul capable of correcting it. When 1 have b^en 
perfectly free firom pain, as is not unfirequently the tos^ 
when I am in bed, my sense of this faappinett hal bh>ntthl 
tears of gratitnde in my eyes. I once dreamti (adds Wai| 
dersteii^) that I was condemned to be burnt alive. I Wm 
Very calm, a^d reasoned coolly during the execution of my 
sentence, 
yet burnt ; 

thlswasal ^ , , 

upon awaking, 1 reflected upon my dreani, I was by no 
means pleased vrith it, for I was afhiid I should becoine alt 

It id strange that this fear of thought, assuming a 
corporeal !brm in deep affliction, had occurred to 'our poei 
Howe, when he exchums, in the Fair PenitenU 
Turn not to Thought my brain. 

What is vety distreBsing, (continues the unfi>rtunate nar- 
xator,) is thai when X am Ul I can think nothing, fbel no- 
thing, without brinffing it home to myeelf. It seems to me 
tliat the whole world is a mere machine, expressly formed 
to make me feel my sufferings in every possible manner. 

What a fearfnl avowal from a reflecting and intelligent 
man. Does it not illustrate Rousseau s definition of 
reason— Me knowledge of ourfoify. 

rMitLiNOSN's tPuHiftHin of i^edical Sxperienee.l 




In love of home, the love of coimtry has its rise ; and who 
are truer patriots or the best in tune of need,— those who 
venerate Uie land^ ownmg its wood, and stream, and 
earth, and all that they produce 1 or those who love their 
country, boosting not a jfoot of ground hi all Its wide do- 

main 1— Dicksks* 
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Hi|^ in the midit the rer'mid kingi appMtr* 

Axkd o'er the rest their pearly aceptrei rear: 

One solemn step, m^esticallj slow, 

Ther grayelj nmre ; and shun the dang'ioas Ibe; 

If e er they call, the watohftil suljectB springr— 

And die with rapture if they laTe their Idng! 

On him the glory of the day depends : 

He once imprisoned, all the conflict ends^-^Sxm W. JoMit. 



The knowledge of the game of chess has been exten- 
siyely difiused for many centuries past, as may be seen 
by the numerous manuscripts and printed treatises which 
have appeared on the subject. The latter have been 
written m, or translated into, nearly all the European 
languages, and several of the Oriental ones ; and it may 
pems^s prove interesting to such of our readers as have 
not met with any notice of these works, to take a cursory 
glance at ihem, and at the players and modes of play 
they celebrate. 

As early as the commencement of the ninth century, 
the game of chess was in such high repute in the East, 
that Al Amtn, Khalif of Bagdad, is said to have com- 
manded the different provinces of his empire to send to 
his court all such persons as were the most expert at 
chess, to whom he allowed pensions, and passed the 
most considerable part of his time among them. On 
one occasion, when he was playing at chess with his 
freed-man l^uthar, without the least apprehension of im- 
pending danger, Al Mamun*s forces pushed the siege of 
Bagdad with so much vigour, that the city was upon the 
point of being carried by assault. On being warned of 
his danger, Al Amin cried out '' Let me alone ! for I see 
cneck-mate against Kuthar." This anecdote is quoted 
by Dr. Hyde from an Arabic history of the Saracens. 
At this period (about the year 808), chess was not un- 
known to the monarchs of the West. Charlemagne is 
represented, in the curious and ancient French romance 
called Guerin de Montglavey as being exceedingly fond 
of the game. This romance was alluded to in our 
History/ of the Origin of Chess, and the anecdote there 
referred to is as follows : — " I bet," said the emperor to 
the hero of the tale, " that you would not play your ex- 
pectations against me at chess, unless I were to propose 
some very high stake." "Done," replied Guerin, " I will 
play, provided only you bet against me your kingdom of 



France." " Very good, let us see," said Charlemagne, 
who fancied himself to be strong at chess. They play 
forthwith, Charlemagne loses his kingdom, but lauglu 
the matter off as a joke. Guerin, however, is not disposed 
to view it in this light, and swears by St. Martin and all 
the Saints of Aquitaine that he must receive some com- 
pensation. The emperor then g^ves him permission to 
conquer Montglave (Lyon) from the SiCracens, and sur- 
renders to Guerin all ms right in that city. 

Other romances of that period contain notices of the 
game of chess, and it is in fabulous histories that we 
get the first mention among . western authors of this 
celebrated amusement. There is nothing to induce the 
supposition that at this time, the European players had 
attained any great decree of skill at chess ; but we find 
mention made of a player at Tripoli, in Syria, who in 
the year 970 was famed for going through the game 
blind-fold, llus man, Jusuph Tchelebi by name, was 
accustomed to use very large chess-men, and to play not 
by naming the moves, but by feeling the men, and 
placing them in the squares or removing them from the 
board as occasion required. At the period we are now 
speaking of, the chess-table seems often to have been 
the scene of fierce dispute, and violent anger. Two or 
three fatal affirays are represented by the French ro- 
mancers to have taken place, in consequence of the ter- 
mination of a game of chess, and though we are pre- 
pared for highly-coloured pictures in works of this 
description, there is no doubt but that some measure of 
truth IS to be found in such recitals, and that they had 
their foundation in the customs of the times. In a 
book published at Stockholm in the Icelandic language, 
King Canute, so celebrated for his wisdom, is described 
as resenting very deeply a provocation received at chess. 
The passage runs thus: — 

As King Canute and Earl Ulf were plajring at chess, the 
king made a false move, in conseauence of which the earl 
took one of his knights ; but the king would not allow this, 
and replacing the piece, insisted on ms playing differently. 
The earl waxed angry, overturned the chess-bc^rd, and was 
going away, when the king caUed after him, sayine " Ul^ 
thou coward, dost thou flee V* The earl returned to the door, 
and said, '' You would have taken a longer flight in the river 
Helga, had I not run to your assistance when the Swedes 
beat you like a dog; you did not then call me Ulf the 
coward." The earl then retired, and the next morning the 
king ordered him to be killed. 

Of the fondness of the Danes for chess and dice we 
have an instance in the fact that when Bishop Etheric 
came to Canute the Great on important business, and 
entered the royal presence at midnight, he found the 
king and his courtiers busily engaged at tiiese games, 
even at an hour which in those early times must have 
been considered a most unseasonable one for the purposes 
of amusement. 

In an old book, called the Anatomi^ of Melancholy y 
where chess is recommended as '*a good and wittie 
exercise of the minde for some kinde of men; but too 
troublesome, too fiill of anxiety," and ''all but as bad as 
study" to others, it is g^ven as an illustration of its ten- 
dency to promote a testy choleric feeling in him that 
loseth the mate, that " William the Conqueror in his 
younger years while playing at chess with the prince of 
France, lost a mate, and was so provoked thereat, that 
he knocked the chess-board about his adversary's pate, 
which was a cause afterwards of much enmity between 
them." The chess contest seems to have been afterwards 
carried on in much the same spirit between their sons, 
for we find that towards the close of William's reign 
(1087), he appointed his two sons, Robert and Henry, 
joint governors of Normandy, and these going together 
to visit the French king were entertained with a variety 
of sports. Henry played with the Dauphin (Louis le 
Gros), at chess, and won a considerable sum of money 
of him, which so much irritated Louis that he threw the 
chess-men at Henry's head, using at the same time 
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offensive language towards him. Henry retaliated with 
blows ; and &e quarrel, it is said, reached such a height, 
that but for the interference of the Prince Robert it 
might have terminated £itally. John of Salisbury relates 
that in a battle between the French and English m 1 1 1 7, 
an English knight seizing the bridle of Louis le Gros, 
and crying out, ''The king's taken." Louis struck him to 
the ground with his sword, saying '< Ne seals tu pas 
qu'auz ^hecs on ne prend pas le roy ?" ** Dost thou not 
know that at chess the king is never taken?" > - 

We now approach the period when the first regular 
treatise on chess made its appearance. This was the 
work of Jacobus de Cossollis, or Cesolis, presumed to 
have been written before the year 1200. Verci says 
that the original work was written either in Latin or in 
French, and that the Latin manuscript is still preserved 
in the University of Padua. Two manuscript copies of 
this work are preserved in the British Museum. The first 
is entitled Ub^ moraih de Ludor Scaccovy and it is a 
quarto of fifty leaves of parchment, twenty-nine lines on 
a page. The first page has a miniature border, in gold and 
colours, representing flowers, a peacock, and other birds, 
with two angels. The first letter, which is a Gothic M of 
about an inch square, is ornamented with a Idng playing 
at chess with a monk. The colours are vivid and the 
drawing is good; eleven more capitals are embellished 
with flourishes in gold, and the writing is neat and well- 
preserved. The other copy is written on paper, and un- 
omamented. The work of Cesolis was translated into 
English by William Caxton, in 1474, but previous to 
that time there had appeared a curious manuscript of 
which we must first take account. It was called A 
Morality on Chess, and was ascribed to Pope Innocent 
III., but seems to have been written by an English monk 
named Innocent, about the year 1400. As it is not with- 
out its merits, and boldly points out the abuses which 
creep into the highest offices, we give it at full length ; 
observing, however, that the description of the moves of 
the king and queen does not agree with that in the 
modem game, while the bishop's move is restricted to 
three squares, as in the "courier" game, which we shall 
have to notice hereafter. 

This whole world is nearly like a chess-board, of which 
the points are alternately white and black, figuring the 
double state of life and death, grace alid sin. 

The fiunilies of this, chess-board are like the men of this 
world ; they all come out of one bag, and are placed in 
different stations in life. They have Afferent appellations : 
one is called king, another queen, the third rool^ the fourth 
knight, the fifth alphin (bishop), the sixth, pawn. 

The condition of the game is, that one piece takes another ; 
and when the game is finished, they are all deposited 
together, like man in the same place. Neither is there any 
difference between the king ana the poor pawn : for it often 
happens that when the pieces are thrown promiscuously into 
the Dag, the king lies at the bottom; as some of the great 
will find themselves after their transit &om this worM to 
the next. 

In this game the king goes into all the circumjacent 
places and takes everything m a direct line, which is a sign 
that the king must never omit doing justice to all uprightly, 
for in whatever manner a king acts it is renuted just, and 
what pleases the sovereign has the force of law. 
' The queen, whom we call i^fiTf, goes and takes in an oblique 
line; because women being of an avaricious nature, take 
whatever they can; and often, being without mQrit or grace, 
are guilty of rapine and injustice. 

The rook is a judge who perambulates the whole land in 
a straight line, and should not take anything in an oblique 
manner, by bribery or corruption, nor spare any one; else 
they verify the saving of Amos, " Ye have turned justice 
into gall, and the nruit of righteousness into hemlock." 

But the knight in taking, goes one point directly, and then 
takes an oblique circuit, m sign that knights and lords of 
the laud may justly take the rents due to them, and their 
just fines firom those who have forfeited them, according 
to the exigence of the case. Their third point being oblique 
applies to Knights and lords when they unjustlv exact. 

The poor pawn goes directly forward m his simplicity; 



but whenever he will take he does so obliquely. Thus 
man, while he is poor and contented, keeps within compass 
and lives honestlv; but in search of temporal honours he 
&wns, cringes, and forswears himself, and thus goes obliquely 
till he gains a superior degree on the chess-board of the 
world. WheA the pawn attains the utmost in his power, he 
changes to Fers^ ana in like manner humble poverty becomes 
rich and insolent. 

The alphins are the various prelates of the church, pope, 
archbishop, and their subordinate bishops^ who rise to their 
sees not so much by divine insipiration as by roycd power, 
interest, entreaties, and ready money. These alphins move 
and take obliquely three pomts, for the minds of too many 
prelates are perverted by love, hatred, or bribery, not to 
reprehend the guilty or bark against the vicious, but rather 
to absolve them from their sins: so that those who should 
have extirpated vice are, in consequence of their own 
oovetousness, become promoters of vice and advocates of the 
devil. 

In this chess game the devil says ** check" whenever he 
insults and strikes one with his dart of sin; and if he that 
is thus struck cannot immediately deliver himself, the 
devU resuming the move says to him *^ mate," cazrying his 
soul along with him to prison, from which neither love nor 
money can deliver him, for from hell there is no redemption. 
And as huntsmen have various hounds for taking various 
beasts, so the devil and the world have different vices, which 
differently entangle mankind, for all that is in this world la 
lust of the flesh, lust of the eyes^ or proud living." 



ON THE CUSTOM OF THE MAUNDY. 

The reader may probably have noticed in Almanacs, 
that the day immediately preceding Good Friday in 
every year is called Maundy Thursday, The old 
customs connected with this day, and still partially ob- 
served, are very curious, and well worthy of general 
attention at this season of the year. But, before we 
proceed to detail them, it will be proper to state the 
opinions given as to the origin of the term maundy • 

Our old writers, about the time of the Reformation, 
apply this word to the commands^ then written " cof»- 
tnaunds" of Christ, which He delivered to his disciples 
on the day before his crucifixion. These commands of our 
Blessed Lord related to the faith and practice of the future 
apostles while upon earth, and of the Christian church 
throughout all ages. He ordained the Holy Communion 
of His body and blood, to be observed by them and all 
faithful Christians till His second coming. He washed 
the feet of the disciples, (a common and necessary service 
in the East, which the climate renders desirable to be 
done,^ in token of that humility which it behoved them 
to imitate; and He laid His affectionate injunctions upon 
them, that they should love one another as he had loved 
them. Christ was put to death on the Friday: the day 
before vi thus termed '' Maundy Thursday, ' as being 
the day of the last commands of our Lord, before the 
fulfilment of those sufferings in His own person, which 
should cleanse us from all sin. 

Following the other authority, we find that Maimdy 
Thursday is so named from the maunds, wherein 
were formerly contained gifts, which the king was wont 
to distribute on that day, to a certain number of poor 
persons at Whitehall. The Saxon word << mand," which 
afterwards became maundy is the name for a haskei, 
(French manne,) and by consequence for any gift, or 
offering, contained in the basket. The sort of basket 
just referred to, is an open one with handles. 

The day of which we speak was likewise once called 
Shere Thursday, (and by corruption Chare Thursday,) 
because as we are told, in ancient times, ^' people would 
that day shere theyr hedes and clypp theyr berdes, and so 
make them honest agenst EasterAlay." In the miracu- 
lous legend of St. Brandon, it is related that he sailed 
with his monks to the Island of Sheep, about the year 
565 A.D. This island, which abounded in sheep, was 
set down, in the ancient maps, in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, near the Equator. Here on ''shere- 
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thursday&y after souper, he weashe theyr feet, and kyssed 
them lyke as our lorde dyd to hifi dy«cyples." 

We propo3e now to notice seTeral celebrations of the 
Maundy, beginning with the practice of it in the reign 
of hijr present Majesty, Queen Victoria, and going back 
into previous reigns, as far as our means will allow; 
concluding with notices of foreign observances of this 
day. 

In the Times newspaper of April 16th, 18S8, wt 
observe the following account of her Majesty's Maundy 
donations : — 

The Queen's royal alms were distributed on Saturday 
by Mr. Hanby, at the almonty office^ to the Maundy tnen 
and women placed on the supemumeraty lifltS) owing to the 
difference of the ages between the late king and her preeeni 
Majestv. Both men and women receive 21. 10»», and nine- 
teen silver pennies, (being the age of the queen.) To the 
men, woollen and linen clothing, shoes, and stockings were 
riven; and to the women, in lieu of clothing. If. 1A«., each« 
The Maundy men and women also received XL 10#.j — a 
commutation, instead of the pieviaions helretofbie dla^ 
tributed. 

As the foregoing comprises a substantial account of 
the present celebration of the Maundy, we need not 
dwell further upon it, except to make a few remarks on 
the silver penny, which is now coined expressly for this 
occasion. 

Before the year 1672 there was no legitimate copper 
coinage in England: on which account the pecuniary 
donations of the sovereigpis of England on Maundy 
Thursday were usually made in silver; — ^the silver pen- 
nies then in common use ; — as many silver pennies being 
given to each individual as the years of the monarch's 
age; besides clothes and food, as will be presently 
related. Mr. Till, an experienced numismatist, passes a 
high eulogium on the beauty and production of the 
small pieces termed Maundy money. He considers 
them as finely executed, and well struck up; in some 
instances being like proofs; judging from the specimen 
now before us, they certainly merit this eulogium. 
The Maundy pennies are r*t of an inch in diameter. 
They are by order of Government declared current 
coins of the realm; so that they could not be refused, if 
tendered in payment: still, they are not in reality in- 
tended for that purpose. Besides the pennies, four* 
penny pieces, three-penny pieces, and two-penny pieces 
are struck as Maundy money, and also used as presents 
for various officers attached to the crown, as well as to 
others. 

We have seen that the practices of the Maundy are 
now considerably pared off: but, in order to give the 
reader some idea of the ancient customs of this day, we 
will seleet a few instanoes of the observances of bygone 
years. 

On Maundy Thursday, 1814, the rtiyal donations 
were distributed at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, accord- 
ing to annual custom. In the morning, Dr. Carey, the 
sub-almoner, and Mr. Hanbv, secretary to the lord high 
almoner, together with others belonging to the lord 
chamberlain's office, and a party of the yeomen of the 
guard, distributed to seventydve poor men, and the like 
number of women, (being as many as the king was years 
old,) a quantity of salt-fish, consisting of salmon, cod, 
and herrings, pieces of very fine beef, five loaves of 
bread, and some ale to drink the king's health. At three 
o'clock they assembled again, the men on one aide of the 
chapel, and the women on the other. A procession 
entered of those engaged in the ceremony, consisting of 
a party of yeomen of the gruard, one of them carrying a 
large gold dish on his head, containing one hundred and 
fifty ba^, with seventy-five silver pennies in each, for 
the poor people, which was placed in the royal closet. 
They were followed by the sub-almoner in his robes, 
with a sash of fine linen over his shoulder, and crossing 
his waist. He was followed by two boys, two girls, the 



secretary, and another genliemaa, with similar sashes, 
and all carrying large nosegays. The church evening 
service was then peHbrmed, at the conclusion of which 
the silver pennies were distributed, together with woollen 
cloth, linen, shoes, and stockings; and a cup of wine was 
given to each to drink the king's health. 

The provisions were given away in large wooden 
bowls; the driuking-cup was made of maple. The bags 
containing the Maundy money were made of Mohite kid: 
when gold was given away, it was put into a small red 



bag. 

The 



e ceremonial of the Maundy, as practised in 1731> 
consisted in distributing at the Banquetting House^ 
Whitehall, to forty-eight poor men, and forty-eight poor 
women, ^the king's age being forty-eight,) boUed beef 
and shoulders of mutton, with small bowls of ale, which 
is called dinner i after that, large wooden platters of fish 
and bread ; vis», one large old ling, and one large dried 
cod ; ^twelve red-herrings, and twelve white-herrings, all 
undressed; and four half-quartern loaves. Each person 
had one platter of this provision; after which they re- 
ceived shoes, stockings^ linen and woollen cloth, and 
leathern bags, with one penny, two-penny, three-penny, 
and four-penny pieces of silver, and shillings ; to each 
about four pounds in value. His grace, the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, lord high almoner, performed the annual 
ceremony of washing the feet of a certain number of 
poor in the royal chapel, Whitehall, which was formerly 
done by the kings themselves, in imitation of our Blessed 
Saviour's pattern of humility. James II. is said to 
have been the last of our monarchs, who performed this 
ceremony in person. 

In the year 1572, which was the thirty •^ninth year of 
Queen Elisabeth's age, besides bestowing her maundy, 
her Majesty, as the kin:s and queens of England had 
done bdfbre her, washed and kissed the feet of as many 
poor men and women as she herself was years old. 
This was done at Greenwich, on which occasion the feet 
of the poor persons were first waahed by the yeomen of 
the laundry with warm water and sweet herbs ; after- 
wards by the almoner and sub-almoner; and lastly, in a 
silver basin by the queen herself; — ^the person who 
washed, making each time a cross on the pauper's foot 
above Uie toes, and kissing it. This ceremony was per- 
formed by the queen, kneeling, being attended by thirty- 
nine ladies and gentlewomen c the queen's part of the 
businens took place after singing and prayers, and the 
reading of the Gospel, which describes the fhct thus 
imitated. Mer Majesty then distributed clothes, victuals, 
and money ; the rest of the proceedinge being similar to 
those in the cases mentioned before. 

It appears that the money given to the maundy 
people, in addition to the pennies, was meant fbr the re- 
demption of the sovereign's garments, which, according 
to the ancient order, it was usual to give away. Queen 
£li2abeth redeemed her gown by giving twenty shillings 
in a leathern purse to each person. 

The ceremony of the archbishop washing the feet of 
the apostles, is performed in great style at Moscow, n 
Russia, on the Thursday before Easter. The priests 
appear in their most goi^ous apparel. Twelve nionks, 
designed to represent the twelve apostles, are placed in 
a semicircle before the archbishop. The ceremony 
takes place in the cathedral, which is crowded with spec- 
tators. The prelate, who performs all, and much more 
than is related of our Saviour in the 13th chapter of St. 
John's gospel, takes oflfhis robes, girds up his loins with 
a towel, and proceeds to wash the feet of tliem all, until 
he comes to the monk who represents St. Peter, who rises 
Up, icnd holds the same discourse with the archbishop 
which is recorded as having taken place between our 
Blessed Lord and that apostle. 

Dr. Bright tells us that, in Austria, this singular 
ceremony is celebrated at Vienna, by the court. It 
is known in Genoany, among the Romanista by the 
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epithet of tlie <' washing of the fbet." After suitable 
preparations are made, twelve men and twelve women 
are selected from the oldest and most deserving paupers. 
After attending mass, the emperor and empress, with 
the whole court, enter to the sound of solemn music, and 
approach the tables where the paupers are sitting, whom 
they serve with different courses of meats, and with 
wine. The tahks are then removed, and sdlver bowls 
are placed beneath the feel of the men and women; the 
emperor washing the ftel e# theftnrmey, and the Mnpvess 
the fdti of the Uttais while the grand ehamberlain, in a 
humble postuve, pours water upon the feet of each one 
in succession fW>m a golden urn. This rite eonchides 
amidst the sounds of sacred musie. 

In Spahi, one of the -jluhho sights of the town of 
Seville on Maundy Thursday, is a splendid cold dinner 
which the archbishop gives to twelve paupers, in oom- 
memoration of the apostle«. The dinner is to be seen 
laid out on tables filling up two large rooms in the 
palace. Having partaken of a more homely dinner in 
the kitehen, these guests are iunushed with large baskets 
to take awav the splendid commons allotted to each in 
separate dishes, whi<^ they sell to the gourmands of the 
town. Bach, besides, is aUowed to dispose of his napkin, 
euriously made up into the figure of some bird or qua- 
druped, which people buy as ornaments to their china 
cupboards, and as specimens of the perfection to which 
some of the poorer nuns have carried the art of plaiting. 

At two o clock in the afternoon, the archbishop, at- 
tended by his chapter, repairs to the cathedral, where he 
performs the ceremony of washing the feet of the twelve 
paupers in a largo silver basin: they are seaited on a 
platform erected before the high altar, and the prelate, 
stripped of his silk robes, and Kneriinr sueeeesively be- 
fore each, goes through a Mwspons and ostentations imi^ 
tation of our blessed Lord s real humility. 

In Rome, the Pope commemorates the washing of 
the disciples' feet by officiating in person. In this 
case, there are thirteen^ instead of twelve, representatives 
of the apostles, the additional one representmg the ange) 
that once came to the table of twelve that 8t. Gregory 
was serving. The twelve are old priests, but he who 
represents the ang^l is very young. They are all dressed 
in loose white gowns, and white caps on their heads, and 
clean woollen stockings, and seat themselves in a row 
along the wall, under a canopy. When the Pope enters 
and takes his seat at the top of the room, the whole 
company kneel in their places and turn towards him ; and 
on his hand being extended in benedictionj^ they all rise 
and reseat themselves. The splendid garments of the 
Pope are then taken off; and, clad in a white Ihien robe 
which he wears under the others, and wearing the bishop's 
mitre instead of the tiara, he approaches these pilgrims, 
as they are called; then, taking from an attendant cardi- 
nal a silver bucket of water, he kneels before each of 
them successivelv, wets each fbot, and touches it with a 
square fringed cloth; he then kisses the leg, and gives 
the cloth, together with a sort of white flower or feather, 
to the pilgrim. This ceremony is done so quickly, that 
it consumes scarcely tWQ minutes. The Pope then 
returns to his throne, puts on his robes of white aud 
silver again, and proceeds to the dining- haU ; the thirteen 
priests are then seated m a row at the table, which, is 
spread with a varietyof dishes, and adorned with % pro- 
fusion of flowers. The Pope gives the blessing; and 
walking along the side of the table opposite to them, 
hands each of them bread, j^latesj and cups of wine. 
They regularly rise up to receive what he presents; the 
Pope then goes through the forms of service, gives them 
his parting benedietion, and leaves them to finish their 
dinner. They carry away what they cannot eat, and 
receive a small present in money besides. 

The custom of the Maundy is supposed to have been 
of great antiquity, aa it is firet referred to Augustine, 
who lived about the year 400 a. d. it has been ordi- 



narily confined to royalty, but in the Earl of Northum- 
berland's Hamehold Booky which belongs to the early 
part of the sixteenth century, we find mention made of 
** Al manor of thyngs yerly yeven by my lorde of his 
maundy, ande my Uidis, ande his lordshippe's childeren." 



gILK FROM SHELL-FISH, 
Wn have lately notiead an attempt made to procure 
silk, adapted fbr the fmrpoaes of the manu^turer, from 
spiders' nests. We have now to speak of a similar, and 
rather more tucoeasiul, attempt with Nspeot to shell- 
fish. 

It is well known that«.the oemmon edible muscle has 
the power of affixing itself to rocks, or to the shells of 
other muscles, with great firmness; and it has been 
asoertained that if the animal is accidentally torn from 
its hold, it has the power of replacing the threads of 
viseous matter, by which it thus attaches itself to 
difierent objects. The threads issue from the part of the 
shell where it naturally opens, and though each in itself 
is too delicate to possess much strengrth, yet the almost 
infinite number which are put forth, acting as so many 
small cables, keep the fish steady in its position, amidst 
all the power of the waves. 

It is not to the muscle, however, that we refer as a 
silk-producing animal, but to a fish belonging to the 
same order, and in many respects resembling it. This 
is the pmnc^ a much larger fish than the muscle, its 
shell being sometimes found two feet long. The shell 
is bivalve, iVagile, and fiimished with aboard; the valves 
hinge without a tooth. The pinna like the muscle 
attaches itself to rocks; it is also found with the sharp 
end of its shell embedded in mud or sand, while the rest 
of the shell is left ft«e to open in the water. Like the 
muscle, it has the power of spinning a viscid matter from 
its body; but the threads of the pinna are of great 
delicacy and beauty, being scarcely inferior to the single 
filament ^ the silkworm. Both the pinna and the muscle 
are furnished with an organ, which is sometimes called a 
tongue, sometimes a foot, frcmi its performing the offices 
of both those members. The latter of these offices is 
denied to it by some naturalists, who affirm that the 
pinna always remains in the same place ; but though its 
powers of locomotion are very limited, yet it appears 
that an occasional change of situation is efl^ted by 
means of the organ we have alluded to. The extremity 
of the fbot (as we may then call it,) is fixed to some 
solid body, and being contracted in its length, the whole 
fish is necessarily drawn towards the spot where it has 
fixed itself; and by a repetition of these movements the 
animal arrives at its destination. The principal use of 
this organ, however, appears to be that of forming the 

a'j«tf#, which is the name given to the collection of 
reads by which the animal attaches itself at various 
points to some ^ned. spot. The formation of these threads 
IS exceedingly curious and remarkable. They are not 
spun, like those of the spider and of the silkworm, by 
being drawn out of the body, but they are cast in a 
mould, where they remain until they have acquired a 
certain degree of hardness and consistency. This mould 
is- contained in the tongue of the animal, and forms a deep 
longitudinal furrow extending from the root to the cir- 
cumference, having its sides so constructed as to fold 
over it, thereby making it into a canal. On the outside, 
this canal appears like a crack, being almost covered by 
the flesh on either side, but internally it is wider, and 
surrounded with circular fibres. The tongue is fur- 
nished with glands fbr the secretion of the peculiar 
liquor which forms the byssus, and from these it is poured 
into the canal, where it dries into a solid thread. When 
it has acquired sufficient tenacity the animal protrudes 
its fbot, and applies and fixes the end of the thread to 
the surflice of some object in its vicinity : the whole length 
of the canal is then suddenly opened, and the thread, 
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which is fixed by one end to the tendon at the base of the 
foot, and by the other to the tolid surface in quiBStiwi, is 
disengaged from its mould. The canal is now ready to 
receive another portion of the viscid secretion, (which 
secretion exists in great abundance in this animal as weU 
as in muscles,) and the process is gone through a^ before. 
Thread after thread is thus formed, and applied in 
different directions round the shell, and it has been 
observed that the animal puts each thread in succession 
to the test, by swinging itself round and stretching it. 

Thus, as Keaumur has observed, the workmanship of 
the land and sea animals, in forming the same pro- 
duction, is very different. Spiders, caterpillars, &c^ 
form threads of any required^ lenglh, by making the 
viscous liquor of which the filament is formed pass 
through fine perforations in the organ appointed for 
spinning. But the pinna and muscle form their threads 
in a mould situated witiiin the organ, and which determines 
the length of each filament. The work of the land 
animals therefore may be likened to that of the wire- 
drawer, while the labours of the sea-animals may be com- 
pared to those of the founder who casts metals in a 
mould. 

It was at first supposed that the pinna, as well as the 
muscle, had the power of transferring the threads thus 
formed from one spot to another ; but subsequent obser- 
vation has proved that wherever the animal takes up its 
positipn, there it must remain, unless by any accident 
the threads become severed, when it unmediately begins 
to form others, and every fibre employed in fixing itself 
in a fresh situation is newly formed at the time it is 
required. The old threads appear quite useless, and 
have, by way of experiment, been cut away from the 
body as close as was considered safe to the animal, when 
they were replaced by others, in as short a space of time 
as that employed by others not so mutilated. We learn 
from Poli, that the byssus in silk-producing fish is of the 
same structure as hair, and that at the extremity it is 
furnished with little cups, or suckers, by which it adheres 
firmly. In Uie pinna, the liquid matter is produced 
slowly, not more than four or five threads being formed 
in the course of a day and night. It is so exceedingly 
glutinous in its nature, that it will take a firm hold on the 
smoothest bodies. ' When the animal is disturbed in its 
operations, the threads are more hastily formed, and in 
consequence possess less streng^th than those which are 
produced at the ordinary rate. 

The pinna is found on the coasts of Italy and Pro- 
vence, and in the Indian Ocean. The largest and most 
remarkable species inhabits the Mediterranean Sea. It 
is exposed to the attacks of many enemies, especially of 
the cuttle-fish, which is its deadly foe. It is said, (and 
the alleged fact has been celebrated in poetry,) that the 
pinna is warned of approaching enemies by a faithful 
ally, which is ever at nand to afford its important ser- 
vices. This ally is a small animal of the crab kind, 
which takes refuge in the shell of the pinna, and com- 
pensates by its quickness of sight for the deficiency 
which the pinna, in common with the rest of its species, 
experiences in that respect. There is so much that ap- 
pears fabulous in this reputed friendship of the pinna and 
the crab, that we willingly omit the several details, and 
proceed to notice the method employed to procure the 
byssus, and the uses to which that substance has been 
applied. 

Although the fineness and beauty of this remarkable 
production is almost equal to that of the silkworm's 
thread, and has procured for the animal that forms it 
the common name of <<the silkworm of the sea," yet, 
when attached in filaments of almost innumerable extent 
to the rocks below the surface of the sea, it requires con- 
siderable force to disengage the tuft of threads. At 
Toulon, an instrument called a cramp is employed by 
the fisherman for this purpose. This is an iron fork, 
with prongs eight feet in length, and six inches apart; 



the prongs are placed at right angles with the handle, 
the leng^ of which is regulated by the depth of the 
water, and varies from fifteen to thirty feet The pinnss 
are seized, separated from the rock, and brought to the 
surface by means of this instrument. 

It is uncertain whether the term byssus, as used by 
the ancients, is always applicable to this particular sub- 
stance. Aristotle speaks of byssus as being made from 
the beard of the pinna, and it is certain that this kind of 
silk was employed in the manufacture of certun fabrics 
in very andent times. But it is also said that by the 
name of byssus, the ancients meant indiscriminately any 
material that was spun, the quality of which was finer 
and more valuable than woollen threads. Sometimes the 
produce of the pinna is distinctly mentioned as bein^ 
wrought into articles of dress ; thus Procopius speaks of 
a robe composed of byssus of the pinna, as having been 
presented by the Roman emperor to the satraps of Ar- 
menia. This substance is evidently referred to by a 
writer of the year 1782, who says: — ^' The ancients had 
a manufacture of silk, and which about forty years ago 
was revived at Tarento and Regie in the kingdom of 
Naples. It consists of a strong brown silk, belonging to 
some sort pf shell, of which they make caps, gloves, 
stockings, waistcoats, &c., warmer than the woollen stuffs, 
and brighter than common silk. I have seen such kind 
of shells myself; I think it was of the pecten kind, but 
cannot be sure.'* 

On the shores where the larger kind of pinnae abound, 
the manufacture above alluded to is still carried on. At 
Palermo the silk is wrought into various articles of dress 
of a beautiful description. The stockings manufactured 
from this material are so fine, that a pair of them can be 
easily enclosed in a snuff-box of the ordinary size, and 
yet their warmth is such, that they are said to be more 
useful in gouty and rheumatic cases, than appropriate 
for common wear. This material will probably remain 
a rarity, except in the countries where it is produced, 
for it cannot be obtained in sufficient abundance to ren- 
der it a commodity for exportation. In England it 
merely forms a cunous addition to some of our cabinets, 
while its existence as an article of manufacture is un- 
known. 

To the objection that philosophy and the study of naturo 
are proved by experience to lead to disbelief in revelation, 
the answer is eas^. They are not tfriends to Mae views of 
religion; and this is the point of soreness. They are con- 
versant with truths, and venerate a discernment for truth : 
they detect fiilsehood. And are condemned because fiilsehood 
fears them. If ever they have led to so ftJse a conclnsion 
as religious disbelief, the reason is not that they have been 
pursued, but that they have not been pursued far enough. 
iVutial studies may be injurious : they have led to doubt 
and error; but the real cause is then no other than that it 
has been under superficial inquiries into revelation; it is 
ignorance united to vanity. In each case alike the cure 
must be sought in more knowledge, as this is ever the 
remedy for the evils whichTollow fiom alitUe.— Macculloos. 



Habit is the kindest jlriend or cmelest foe to human wel- 
fare. When it assumes the latter character, it comes ever 
in the^most delusive and seductive forms. It soon substi- 
tutes its own irresistible will, for that of its victim ; and 
triumpliantly points to the gulf to which it bears him. The 
fly, caught in the spider^s web, is a faint illustration of the 

Sower of habit. The fiy knows, from the first moment, 
is destiny, and strusgles to escape. The gambler, the 
drunkard, the felon, where and how do they learn that they 
have been caught in the web of habjt ^--S. 
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THB SALMON-LEAP AT P£N T ORAIG. 



FRESH-WATER FISH. 

I. The Salmon, (S(^mo salar,) 

In commencing our account of JFresh-water Fishy it 
may appear somewhat contradictory to place first on the 
list the common Saknon, an inhabitant alternately of 
fresh and salt water, who, as Isaac Walton quaintly ob- 
serves, ** like some persons of honour and riches, which 
have both their winter and summer residences, has the 
fresh rivers for summer, and the salt water for winter, 
to spend his life in." Nevertheless, we have the ex- 
ample of the worthy angler himself to sanction our call- 
ing him the <* King of fresh-water Fish ;" and, in truth, 
the salmon is a native of the streams and not of the 
sea. 

The salmon family includes, besides the common 
salmon, a large proportion of the fresh-water fish of 
Europe, and of those peculiar to the lakes and rivers of 
other countries. The members of this family delight in 
clear water and in rapid currents ; therefore, in fishing 
for them, the angler is generally led to healthful and 
luxuriant scenery where Nature displays all her freshness 
and beauty. Many of the other tenants of fresh water 
are found in ponds, pA)ls, or stilly parts of the stream, 
and the pleasure of fishing in such situations is much 
less, as is also the value of the expected prize. 

The form of the common salmon (oahno salar) is 
elegant, and well adapted for swift motion through the 
water. The body is scaly, of a lengthened oblong shape ; 

voL.xvin. 



the nead small and smootn ; the first dorsal fin is nearly 
in the centre of the b^uik, and the ventral fin immediately 
under it; in like manner, the second dorsal and anal fins 
correspond with each oUier; while the pectoral fin is 
small, pointed, and placed very low down towards the 
throat. The teeth are very numerous. 

When very yoimg, this fish is called the '^ smelt," or 
^^smoult," the meaning of which is ''little one;" as it 
advances in size, it acquires the name of " grilse," or 
<< gilse ;" and it is not till it is full grown, and has gaineu 
its proper flavour and colour, that it is called saknon. 
Wlien first the salmon comes from the sea, it has a fine 
metallic lustre, sufficient to show that it is a migratory 
fish, for it is only those which visit the salt waters that 
display this peculiar appearance. The head and back at 
this time are bluish black, passing through lighter shades 
to silvery white at the belly. There are also certain 
dusky spots on the upper part of the fish, which, together 
with much of the metallic lustre, disappear on its re- 
maining long in the river. 

The time of the salmon leaving the sea, and ascending 
the rivers, is so extremely variable, both with respect to 
different rivers, and also with respect to different fish in 
the same rivers, that we can only speak in a general 
manner on this subject. The young fish, and a few of 
the old ones, usually appear in the mouths of rivers at a 
very early season, even before all those of the former 
year have descended; but the fishing at this time is in- 
judicious, because tb? descending fish are apt to be taken 
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with the others, and not having recruited their strength 
in the salt water, these are unwholesom9 «i well aa 
insipid. During the summer months, large and exoel- 
lent salmon n^ke their appearance in the ^tuaries, and 
after linf(ering for ftome time in the brackish water, 
ascend in succession to the higher parts of the stream* 
Tlie cause of their remaining some time in water that is 
brackish, or partially salt, is probably to fit them for the 
change they will experience in becoming inhabitants of 
fresh water. It is extremely doubtful whether the fish 
could bear a sudden removal from salt to fresh water, or 
from fresh to salt, for it has been remarked that they do 
not ascend the smaller streams which enter the sea 
abruptly and have but little brackish water at their union. 
When they meet with no interruptions in their course, 
they ascend to a great distance, even 400 or 500 miles, 
though the further they run the worse they are esteemed 
for the purposes of the fisherman. Their industry and 
perseverance in overcoming such obstacles as may inter- 
fere to prevent their progress upwards are truly remark- 
able : by a sudden and powerful spring, they will often clear 
rapids or weirs of eight or ten feet in height. To per- 
form this leap they appear to bend their tail into a curve 
to as great an extent as possible, and then strike the 
surface of the water with it, with violence, springing 
forward at the same instant. It is affirmed by the older 
naturalists, that in making the spring, the fish curves its 
body and puts its tail into its mouth, and this opinion is 
still entertained by many persops. In some situations 
where the fishes find the leap impracticable, they assemble 
in great numbers and wait till the swelling of the river 
shall have enabled them to accomplish their purpose; 
but where the fall is wholly insurmountable, the fish, 
after many fruitless attempts to clear it« at last commence 
spawning in the pool beneath. Rivers of this descrip- 
tion are often produetiye of very excellent fish, for the 
progress of the salmon being checked, they return the 
sooner to the sea, in whioh situation they regain both 
size and flesh. 

The leaping of salmon is mentioned by Michael 
Drayton in his work entitled PofyolUon% in which lie 
describes the rivers, mountains, forests, OMtlei, &c., of 
this country. The river Teivy or THvy of which he 
speaks, is in Pembrokeshire, and is described by Camden 
in his Britannia^ as having at its junction with the sea 
a fall that is " so downright, and so high, that the people 
st^nd and wonder at the strength and sleight by which 
they see the salmon use to get out of the sea into the 
said river; and the manner and height of the place is so 
notable, that it is known far by the name of the < salmon 



Aa when the Salmoii seeks a fresher stream to find 
(Whioh hither from the sea comes, yearly, by his kind), 
As he towards season growB ; and stems the watery track 
Where Tivy, fiOling down, makes a high cataract. 
Forced by the- rising rocks that there her ooune oppose. 
As though within her bounds they meant her to enoloee; 
Here when the labouring fish does at the foot arrive, 
And finds that by his strength he does but vainly strive • 
His tail takes in his mouth, and bending like a bow ' 
That's to full compMS drawn, aloft himself doth throw 
Then springing at his height, as doth a little wand ' 
That bended end to end, and started from man's hand 
Far off itself doth east ; so does the salmon vault * ^ 
And if, at first, he foil, his second summersault 
He instantly essays, and from his nimble ring 
Still yerking, never leaves until himself he fling 
Above the opposing stream. 

Our frontispiece represents the sahnon-leap above des- 
cribed. The depth of the fall at this place is not more 
than SIX or eight feet, but the accompanying scenerv is 
picturesque and beautiful. The base of the rocky hill 
Pen y Graig, round which the river sweeps, as well as 
the opposite bank, is richly wooded, and near the fall 
part of a mill appears obscurely through the foliaffe. 
At the foot of the cascade is a pool in which the sakwm 



rest when foiled in their attempt to ascend the stream; 
the privilege of fishing in the pool is obtained hy the 
payment of en annual ^um to the proprietors. 

Another celebrated sahnon4eap is at BaUyshaanonin 
Ireland, and we are assured by those who have been 
eye-witnesses of th? fact, that the leap taken by th^ 
salmon at this spot is at least fourteen feet in height, and 
including the curvature they make in performing it, must 
amount at least to twenty feet. Twiss tells us that he 
watched this interesting performance for hours, and ob- 
served that the fish sometimes bound almost to the 
summit, but the fitdling water dashes them down again; 
at other tinaes they diJt headforemost and sidelong on a 
rock, remain stunned for a few moments, and then 
struggle into the water again; when they are so lucky as 
to reach the top they swim out of sight in a moment. 
They seemed to bound, not from the surface of the 
water, but from some unkno?rn depth beneath it. During 
these flights, (as they may be termed,) they have often 
been shot, or caught with strong barbed hooks fixed to 
a pole; and instances have been known of women catch- 
ing them in their aprons. It is related of the salmon- 
leap at Kilmorach, Inverness, that Lord I^vet, knowing 
that of the great number of fish which endeavoured to 
spring over the fall, many often missed their aim, and 
fell upon the bank, placed a large pot on a fire made on 
the rocks close by, into which they occasionally dropped 
in their unsuccessful attempts, and thus enabled him to 
boast, that in his country provisions abounded so much, 
that if a fire were made and a pot set on to boil near the 
margin of a river, the salmon would of themselves leap 
into it, and thus save the trouble of fishng for them. 
This joke, however, involves too much unnecessary 
orueUy to win our adquration. 

The salmon resort, for the purpose of spawning, to 
such situations ^as are best calculated for the preserva- 
tion of the young fry. Cold, northerly ritfions are 
preferred by this fisht for there, though the arrival of 
wm weaUier ia long deferred, the tcmpewture is less 
vanahle than in more soutt^oTly situations. The alter- 
nate heet and cold of a long spring ia very destructive 
to young and tender animals, and this is one of the 
causes why we find the northern rivers of Great Britain 
to be much more abundant in salmon than the southern. 
The spawning of the salmon takes place at different 
periods throughout the autumn, but though the time 
varies, the mode of procedure is always the same. A 
shallow part of the stream is selected by the pair, and 
both male and female exert themselves in the preparation 
of a furrow, for the deposition of the spawn. They 
excavate this fiirrow by working in the sandy or gravelly 
soil with their snouts, taking care to keep their heads 
opposed to the direction of the stream, for they cannot 
" hang"^ or remain stationary in the water under any 
other crrcumstances. In descending rivers they can 
keep pace with the flow of the stream, or outrun it, and 
thus they experience no inconvenience, but if they were 
to Imger, the water would get under the giU-lict, and 
ohoke them. The male fish, previous to the breeding 
season, becomes furnished with a hard and horny process 
on the lower jaw, and this is of service in the prepara- 
tion of the spawning.furrow. While this gristly sub- 
stance remains, the fish is said to be A-fWr, and unsea- 
sonable, but on the return of the salmon to the sea, this 
substance, according to Walton, gradually wears away, 
or IS cast off; and he recovers his strength, and comes 
next summer, if nossible, to the same river again. Sir 
Humphry Davy describes the kipper salmon as being so 
different m appearance from the aahnon fresh from the 
sea, as scarcely to be recognised as belonging to the 
same species. He caught two fish in the river Tweed, 
one in the spent state, the other newly arrived from the 
salt water, and though they were both of the same 
length, one weighed only four pounds, the other nine 
pounds and a half. The spent or kipper salmon was 
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very lean, showing an immense head, spotted all over 
'^ith black and brown spots, and the belly almost black ; 
tne other bright and silvery, without spots, and the head 
small. Their flesh was compared at table, and while 
that of the one was white, flabby, and bad, without curd, 
that of the other was of the brightest pink, and full of 
dense curd. 

The process of depositing the spawn occupies eight 
or twelve days, and the ova is then carefully covered 
with gravel and stones. The fish then leave their nume- 
rous eggs or spawn, (estimated at from 17,000 to 20,000,) 
and retire to some neighbouring part of the stream, 
where the water is deeper, and more refinedhing to them. 
In a fortnight or three weeks after this, the male fish 
sets out on his return to the sea» leaving the female 
behind to watch the spawning grouUdi which she conti- 
nues to do till towards the time of the oVa being hatched. 
The females are the first to leave the sea, and the last 
to return to it. For some time both before and after 
the spawning season, salmon are unfit for food; and thus 
being less sought for» the ctmtinuation of the species h 
insured. 

The period during which salfhoti tM mit Of ieMon 
is indicated by a difference in their appetirancei the males 
being at that time a reddish^brown on the bade, and th« 
femdes of a dusky gray. The fish descend tD the sea 
by short stages, and wiui much less vigour and anima* 
tion than they display at the time of ascending. The 
coldness of the weather at the time of tlieir retunii in* 
duces them to keep in the middis of the Stream, St A 
considerable depth, which, owing to the Water being 
warmer than the air, is the situation best suited to their 
feelings. In their ascent they are frequently seen in 
the shallows, or near the surface,, from the very same 
sensibility to the weather which makes them, in winter, 
choose tne opposite situation. Thus they reach the 
Estuaries, and there lingering iigain in the brackish 
Water, and finding an abundant supply of food, they 
quickly regain their size and strength, and proceed to 
their unknown abode in the recesses of the ocean. We 
must now return to the young f^ in the spawning^bed, 
and state their progress from the time of their leaving 
the egg to that of their joining the rest of their race in 
the vicinity of the oceaA. 

At whatever period of the autumn the Spawn taay hive 
been deposited, the titne of its being hatched is always 
the same in the dame river. Thus, supposing one pair 
of salmon to have arrived long before the rest, and that 
many weeks occur between the spawning of the female, 
and that of the others frequenting the pame stream, yet 
on the arrival of the mote geni^ season, the eggs last 
deposited are hatched at the same time with the first : 
hence, it Is impossible to specify ;the exact time which 
intervenes between the spawning Season* and the vivifica- 
tion of the eggs, the influence of the season being the 
sole cause of the latter circumstance. According to the 
state of the weather, therefore, the young fry come forth 
at an earlier or later period. The months or March and 
April are the usual period of their appearance, and they 
leave the ova in succession, for the manner in whijih 
the spawn is deposited prevents the under part of the 
mass from experiencing the effects of the warmer 
weather, until those at the upper part have burst the 
eggs. The young salmon remain for a few days in the 
sand and gravel, the egg still adhering to them, and 
affording them nourishment, but they soon begin to force 
their way upwards, and appear through the sand, shoot- 
ing up like young plants. They are now about half an 
inch m length, and remain for some time in the shallow 
parts of the stream. Their earliest food is not very well 
known, but the abundance of small living creatures with 
which the waters begin to be filled at that season of the 
year, must prevent any chance of want in this respect. 
They grow very rapidly, and in the course of a week or 
ten days, they naye more than doubled their former size. 



As their strength increases, they resort to the deeper 
parts of the stream, and move towards the sea. Spring 
floods frequently carry them rapidly onwards, and by the 
month of June, the rivers are pretty well cleared of 
smelt, as the young fish are called. On their arrival at 
the sea, or raiher at the brackish water, (for during the 
first Season they seldom leave the estuaries and offings,) 
their growth is exceedingly rapid. Isaac Walton says, 
<< the age of a salmon exceeds not ten years ; and let me 
next tell you that his growth is very sudden; it is said 
that after he is got into the sea, he becomes from a sam- 
let, not so big as a gudgeon, to be a salmon, in so short 
a time as a gosling becomes a goose." This, our author 
informs us, has been ascertained by tying a riband, or tape, 
in the tail of some young Salmons which had been taken 
in weirs as they were swimming towards the salt water; 
and then by taking part of them again, having this known 
mark, at their return from the sea some months after. 

The young salmon are the first to ascend the rivers ; 
fthd towards autumn they are frequently found of the 
weight of six pounds. These are termed grilse, while 
those Under two pounds weight are called "salmon-peal." 
They breed duringr the first season, and are said gene- 
rally to ascend Uie same rivers in which they were 
spawned* 

8almoti are supposed to go fkrther dut to sea as they 

Set olden but they cannot seek their fbod, as many sea- 
shes do* Itt the depths of the ocean. They are formed 
for Straightforward motion» and not for ascent or descent. 
The situation of the fins, and the upward direction of 
the eyes, iu what are called "bottom fishes," are pecu- 
Karly fitted for the purpose of plunging to, and ascending 
from, the bottom of the ocean, but in the salmon the 
lateral direction of the eyes, and the arrangement of the 
fins, is equally fitted for uniform progression. 

In a future article we shall mention the most cele- 
brated «almon rivers, the different methods employed in 
taking itte fish, and various other particulars relative to 
this interesting subject. 



HOPE. 

What is hope ? The beantecras smi, 
Which colours all it shines upon 
The beacon of life's dreary sea, 
llie star of immortality! 
Fountain of feeling, young coid warm ) 
A day-beam bursting through the storm ; 
A tone of melody, whose birth 
Is, oh! too sweet, too pure, for earth : 
A blossom of that radiant tree. 
Whose fruit the angels only see ! 
A beauty and a charm, whose power 
Is seen — enjoyed — confessed each hour ! 
A portion c^ that worid to come, 
VfhUk earth and ooean meet the last overwhelming doom. 



To those who perform the duty of the day agreeably to its 
institution, Sunday is a day of cheerffilness, a festival: it 
is rest to the poor, relaxation to the rich, comfort to the 
afflicted, and admonition to the prosperous. If successtul 
in our calling, our duty is thanksgiving ; if distressed, 
prayer; if wealthy, gratitude; if poor, resignation. An 
oppoHunity for all these duties is afforded in public wor- 
ship, and public worship is best suited to the weakness of 
our nature : for all stand in need either of example to aid 
their.fervency, or exhortation to advance their process, or 
mutual conformity to promote their devotion. After at- 
tendance upon the public service, I know of no rigid or 
irloomy observances which do not partake more of ceremony 
than of true religion. Cahnness and tranquillity are the 
happiest produce of devotion; rest without indolence, re- 
crStion without dissolutenew, and <f^^^^^^'^lT^^^^^ 
cant, make the day a day of blessmg to all who feel that a 
S mind, and s^ous conduct, afford more pl^PP^;^.^^^^^ 
the vicious ever experience in the indulgence of hcentious- 
ness or tumultuous Joys.— Dr. Vincbnt. 
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BEJAPOOR, IN HINDOSTANi 



Bejapoor is the name of a large province in India, of 
one of the divisions of that province, and also of its 
principal city. The province of Bejapoor is situated in 
the south-western part of Hindostan, and is about 320 
miles long and 200 broad: it is, however, to the city of 
Bejapoor that we propose to direct our attention in this 
paper. 

The city of Bejapoor was formerly of great note. 
When the Emperor Aurungzebe captured it, in 1689, the 
fortifications, according to the description transmitted to 
us, appear to have been of immense extent; for between 
the wall of the fort and the outer wall of the old city there 
was said to have been room for 15,000 cavalir to encamp. 
Within the citadel or inner fort were the king's palace, 
the houses of the nobility, and large magazines, besides 
extensive gardens, and round the whole a deep ditch, 
always filled with water. *< It is still asserted by the 
natives," says Mr. Hamilton, *^ with their usual proneness 
to exaggeration, that Bejapoor, while flourishing, con- 
tained 984,000 inhabited houses, and 1600 mosques." 

Bejapoor now has the appearance of a record of other 
days, for by intestine commotions and revolutions, it is 
now little else than a heap of ruins, studded with splen- 
did but unoccupied buildings. From a distance even of 
fourteen miles, numerous domes, spires^ cupolas, and 
minarets present themselves to the eye ; but a nearer 
approach dispels the illusion which they are calculated to 
raise, for it is very little better than a vast expanse of 
ruins. 

About five miles from the city is a village called 
Toorvee, where are to be seen the remains of a royal 
palace, a mosque, and other buildings. To the east of 
this stands a Mohammedan mosque, still the resort of 
devotees ; and near it are the remains of an elegant 
mausoleum and mosque, belonging to the minister of 
one of the bygone sovereigns of Bejapoor. Numerous 
other mausolea and mosques are met with from hence to 
the present city, among which the most celebrated are 
the mausoleum and mosque of Ibrahim Adil Shah: these 
were built about the year 1620, and are said to have cost 



700,0001., and to have occupied 6533 workmen for thirty- 
six years. They are built upon a basement one hundred 
and thirty yards in length, and fifty-two in breadth, and 
raised fifteen feet. The mausoleum is a room fifty-seven 
feet square, enclosed by two verandahs, thirteen feet 
broad, and twenty-two feet high. The central chamber 
of the latter is quite plain, as is also the interior of the 
mosque,* but in other respects these buildings excel in 
elaborate architectural elegance. The fretwork of the 
ceilings of the verandahs, their panels covered with pas- 
sages of the Koran, in bas-relief, and stone trellices, 
pierced with a meshwork of Arabic characters, are all 
m the highest style of Oriental sculpture. 

Bejapoor itself may be considered as two cities adjoin- 
ing eacn other, that which is called the/or/ lying to the 
east, and the old cUy to the west. Tlie old city con- 
tained the buildings which we have just described. The 
fort was surrounded by a wall, eight miles an circum- 
ference, and though decayed in many parts, there is not 
yet a complete breach through any part of it. Guns 
were mounted on it, and sentinels placed at the gates, so 
late as 1819. There are seven gates, one of which is 
now shut up, and the others are open, viz., the Mecca, 
Shahpoor, Bhaminy, Padshapoor, Allahpoor, and Futteh 
gates. There were formerly a diteh, a covered way, and 
a glacis, on the eastern face, but scarcely any vestiges of 
them are now to be seen. 

On coming within the fort, (or present existing city,) of 
Bejapoor, a scene of mingled splendour and ruin presents 
itself. There is still one entire and very regular street, 
three miles in length, andfifty feet wide, paved throughout, 
and containing many stone buildings, both private dwell- 
ings and mosques. Another street, nearly equal in length 
to this, also exists, but its buildings are rather in a ruinous 
state. The most remarkable edifices still remiuning are 
the tombs of Abdul Reza and Shah Newauz, the Jumma 
Musjeed, or great mosque, the mausoleum of Sultan 
Mahmood Shah, the bowlee of the Nao Bagh, besides 
innumerable mosques and mausolea. There is also a 
low Hindoo temple, supported by numerous pillars of 
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single stones, in ihe earliest and rudest style of Brah- 
minical architecture, supposed to have been the work of 
the Pandoos ; and this is almost the only Hindoo structure 
extant in or about Bejapoor; for the country, though in 
the heart of Hindostan, long belonged to the Mahrattas, 
who were Mohammedans. 

The inhabited part of the fort is chiefly in the vicinity 
of the gpreat mosque. There are also groups of houses 
scattered over its immense area, while mud hoveb are 
interspersed among its splendid ruins. There are some 
enclosed and cultivated fields; but generally speaking, 
the neighbouring district is a ruinous wilderness, inter- 
spersed with trees and shrubs. There is a well frequented 
bazaar, neatly built of stone, without the western gate : 
this forms nearly the only part of what is called the old 
city that is still inhabited. On the southern side of the 
fort there are no traces of any ancient buildingrs, or of 
the city walls, the walls of the fort being the ultimate 
boundary of Bejapoor in that direction. Most of the 
large edifices, (the palaces in the citadel excepted,) 
appear to have little or no wood used in their construc- 
tion, the prevuling character of their architecture being 
massive solidity, rather than elaborate workmanship or 
elegant desigpd. 

The cause of the ruinous state in which . this once 
magnificent city now exists is to be found in the repeated 
contests for sovereignty which have taken place in that 
part of Hindostan. The district or country which con- 
tains Bejapoor was under the dominion of Hindoo sove- 
reigns until 1579, when the Mohammedan princes of 
Southern India captured it. They retained it until 1 689, 
when the Emperor Aurungzebe conquered it. After 
this the powerml tribe or nation of the Mahrattas got 
possession of the country, and retained it almost without 
intermission until modem times. But by about the 
year 1804, the province of Bejapoor exhibited an extra- 
ordinary scene of anarchy. Although the country was 
nominaUy under the chief of the Mahrattas, his autho- 
rity scarcely extended beyond the city of Poonah, and 
was resisted by every petty head of a village : the dif- 
ferent chiefs and leaders of banditti by whom the coun- 
try was occupied were almost innumerable. At length, 
in 1818, Bejapoor was finally conquered by the. British, 
and it is now probable that it will, imder British protec- 
tion, gradually improve in many respects. 

Mr. Hamilton (to whose work we have been chiefly 
indebted for these details) says : — 

There are some enormous guns still remaining here, 
corresponding with the Cyclopean magnitude of tne fort. 
Formerly there were twelve, but in 1820 only the f;reat 
brass gun, ^cast in 1549,) and the long iron one remamed. 
For the cahbre of the first, an iron bullet, weighing 2646 
pounds, would be reouired. In 1823 the Bombay govern- 
ment was extremely desirous of sending it to England, as a 
present to the king, but untU the roads are improved, it 
would be almost impossible to transport such a ponderous 
mass to the sea-coast. 




OKSjLT OUV AT BEJAPOOB. 



Truth is the most powerful thing in the world, since even 
fiction itself must be governed by it, and can oniy please by 
its resemblance.— ^MiLLXifaxK. 



SHOE-BUCKLES. 

If we were to inquire into the influence of fashion 
and tasted in manufactures, it would be found that the 
link which connects them is very close, and that the 
well-being of the working classes is singularly dependent 
thereon. Persons who view these matters only on the 
surfEu^e, are apt to imagine that changes of fashion are 
no further important than as means of gratifying the eye ; 
but, so far from this being the ca^e, every change of 
fashion brings some kind of mechanical labour or skill 
into exertion, and throws out others. 

A singular example of this is shown in the rise, pro- 
gress, and decline of that apparently very simple article 
of dress, the shoe-bucklej a decoration which, however 
much out of use at the present day, was indispensable 
to the appearance of a gentleman two or three gene- 
rations ago. 

The buckle was preceded, and has been superseded, 
by other forms of shoe-fastening. '* Perhaps the shoe, 
in one form or other," says Mr. Hutton, of Birming- 
ham, << is nearly as ancient as the foot. It originally 
appeared under the name of * sandal'; this was no other 
than a sole without an upper leather. That fashion has 
since been inverted, and we now, sometimes, see an upper 
leather nearly without a sole. But, whatever was the 
cut of the shoe, it always demanded a fastening." Under 
the house of Plantagenet, the shoe shot forward hori- 
zontally from the foot to an enormous length, so as to 
require the extremity to be fastened to the knee, some- 
times with a silver chain, at other times with a silk lace, 
and even with a piece of common packthread. This 
enormous beak to the shoe became the subject of legis- 
lative enactment; for we find that, in 1465, an order of 
council was issued, prohibiting the wearing of shoes 
whose beaks projected more tbm two inches in front of 
the foot, on pain of a fine to the king, and even of ex- 
communication. 

When this fashion changed, the rose shoe-toe sprang 
up, in compliment to the houses of Lancaster and Tudor. 
This rose in its turn gave way to shoe laces and strings, 
which were often made of silk, tagged and fringed with 
silver. At length, in the reign of William and Mary, 
the shoe-buckle made its appearance; or as Mr. Hutton 
quaintly expresses it, <' the Revolution was remarkable for 
the introduction of \^^lliam, of liberty, and the minute 
buckle." This mode of fastening the'shoe became very 
generally adopted, in foreign countries as well as our 
own; and the town of Birmingham became celebrated 
for the large number as well as the excellence of the 
buckles made there. 

Seventy years ago, the kind of buckle most in demand 
was made of Pinchbeck — an alloy of copper and brass, so 
called from the name of the person who so employed it. 
Another variety was the plated buckle: this was cast in 
pinchbeck, with the pattern on its surface, and a silver 
coating was laid on by means of a fiux of turpentine and 
resin; and the surface was finally chased or stamped. 
A third and more valuable quality was the "dose-plated" 
buckle. A form of buckle extensively made for foreign 
sale, was produced from a compound metal known among 
the workmen as Tutannia, and cast in moulds. It is 
said that in Germany, this article was manufactured in 
the open streets, so that a passenger might choose his 
pattern, see the process of making, and march off equipped 
with shoe-buckles, in the course of five or ten minutes. 
Each form of buckle had at that time some fanciful name, 
by which it was known in the trade ; such as " Bull's eye," 
the "Marquis of Granby," the "Whim-wham," "Job's 
fancy," the "Crow's foot," and others. 

About ^e year 1778, an impulse was given to the 
buckle trade at Birmingham, Walsall, and Wolverhamp- 
ton, by the invention of plating upon tin or composition 
foundations. The buckles were cast singly by hand, in 
tin or copper moulds, the silver being first pressed into 
the momdy and the composition then poured over it. 
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The intimate union of th# metals wa8 aided by the use 
of corrosive sublimate. Different metals were eQ^>loyed, 
such as copper, steel, spelter, and others, to give hard- 
ness to the tin. This plan gave birth to many elegant 
devices in the shoe-biidde, as the union of the suver 
with the metal beneal^ was so complete as to admit of a 
varied range of patterns and arrangement of ornaments; 
particularly that of inlaying yellow chased ornaments on 
the surface of the silver. 

A peculiar arrangement of the chape^ a part of the 
buckle which fastened the shoe, enabled the manufacturer 
to ffive almost any sif e to the buckle, and to adopt a 
vanety of shapes, such as roundi octagonal, oval, oblong, 
&o. The competition among the makers now became 
▼ery active ; and a consequence resulted which too fre- 
quently deteriorates the credit of those employed : the 
materials and mode of workmanship became worse in 
quality, in order that the selling price might be low. It 
is said, that for many years the consumption of buckles 
in the metropolis was so enormous, that half the luggage 
of the coaches going from Birmingham to London waa 
supposed to consist of buckl&s. 

Soon after this period^ a further change took place in 
the mode of manufacture^ by making the shell or foun* 
dation of one metal, placing a layer of tin On thati and 
plating the exterior surface with silver. Another kind 
was the silvered buckle, in which the exterior layer of 
silver was excessively thin. The buckle being cast in 
some cheap metal, fine silver was dissolved in aqua-fortis» 
and precipitated in a powder ; a fbw chemical ingredients 
were added, and the whole brought into a hquid st4tei 
and spread over the buckle with a brush. liie buckle 
was then placed on a gei&tle fire till the ingredients were 
fused, and after a few other processes; the buckle acquired 
a silvery whiteness. This silvery surface would bear 
burnishing, and had k good appearance ; but it was sooti 
rubbed off by wear. So large was the demand ioi buckles 
coated with silver, that one Birmihgham nAakAf produced 
for one foreign house fbur thousand pounds %«rtii in the 
space of six months. 

Mr. Luckcock of Birmingham^ who wrote on this 
subject, says that matiy a princely fortune was acquired 
during the efforts and fluctuations in the budde-tradO) and 
not a few as profusely squandered. No anticipation was 
contemplated, of any ftlling off in the demands But the 
time was approaching when the budde was to be super* 
seded by another form of shoe-tiew " About the year 
1790, the foe commenced an insidious attack; and how 
ever insignificant the agent might at first appear, the 
ihoe^tring was destined to accomplish the mighty revo- 
lution. For a long tim^ the advances were inconai^rable, 
and hope was sanguine that the whim would be but of 
short continuance. Every manufacturer gradually ffelt 
the ground falling from beneath his feet, but stiU sup- 
posed that his competitors were doing better than him* 
telf ; till confidence itself at length gave way to the general 
panic, and, if one may so express it, those were best qff 
kt last who got out first." The manufacturers! as gene- 
rally happens in such cases, thought themselves aggrieved \ 
but by whom was not an easy qnestion to answer. They 
first tried ridicule, in a way which, it must be confessed, 
was sufficiently weak and foolish; viz.^ to parade an ass 
through the streets of Birmingham, with shoe-bows at- 
tached to his fetlocks. A more rational course adopted, 
was to send a deputation of master mann£ftcturers up to 
London, to wait on th^ Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George the Fourth ; at Carlton House, and solicit the aid 
of his countenance and support. The Prince received the 
deputation courteously, and promised to do all ^hich hii 
personal influence could effect, to discount th6 use of 
the shoe-tie. But all to no effect; taste, fashion, opinion, 
call it what we will, had tidEen such a decided turn, that 
from that time (1791) the use of the shoe-buckle dedmed 
every year more and more. 

Mr. Luckcock, who had himself been in the budd# 



trader estimated the number of personl engaged therein 
in and about Birmingham, at upwards of four thousand, 
when the manufkcture was in the senith of its prosperity ; 
and he made the following calculations to show the im- 
poHance of this tnutei Suppose the weekly earnings of 
these persons, young and old, to hay« averaged ten shil- 
Utigs iaachK-tt 

This would prodttce .' . . ." TT • ^000 

Materials, say 2000 

Ptofit of manuftcturer, tetttiler^ &c. * • 2000 



We6ftB inihe yMff 



6000 
6% 



Je3l2,000 

And Buppoiilig the bu<dtles to sell, on the average, at 
&t. 6d. per (Milr, (this may now-a^lays seem a high 
average ; but a guinea or upwards was not an unusual 

Kce for gentlemeii's buckles at the {)eriod of which we 
speaking,) this would show 2,496,000 pairs as the 
qoatatity Annually made. Taking the population of 
Ureat Britain at that time to be twelve millions, and 
ftuppose half of them to wear buckles^ this would allow 
each wearer a new pair every three years, and about 
half a million of pairs tot etportation, which is deemed 
no improbable supposition. On this calculation, every 
workman would make 635 pairs during the year, about 
two pairs per day, excluding Sundays. These calculations 
are of course only approximative ; but they furnish cu- 
rious evidence of the fluctuations to which manu&ctures 
are liable, alid they are Valuable as showing how neces- 
sary provident habits are to the workman, since he can 
never tell how soon a change may occur which will 
compel him to tUrU hiil talents into some new depart- 
Inent of labour. 

We will conclude Ify Quoting a remark fh)m Mr. 
Luckcock, who wrot^ in 1824: — ^'^Of all the mutations 
and revolutions which this town has experienced within 
the last fifty years, none appear to be so remarkable or 
extraordinary as those connected with its ancient and 
fttoparentlv itivaluable shoe-bubkle trade. To those of 
tne inhabitants who remember its rtist extent and im- 
portance, it seems almost to mock at i^ollection ; and 
kA to the present generation, if thC fact was not authen- 
ticated while some few of the survivitig witnesses remain, 
it must ioon have appeared incredible, that at one period 
there were not fewer than four thousand persons em- 
ployed in the toWA and neighbourhood in this article, at 
that time so ibnch admired, though now neglected and 
almost unkhown» The universality of the demand 
seemed to bid defiance to the future caprice of fashion ; 
and our daily bread appeared quite as likely to iail in its 
supply, as that orders should totally cease for this ele- 
gant and imagined necessary ornament*^ 



WIRE-DRAWING. 

I. Historical Notice. 

Among the various modes by which metallic tubstances 
are brought into a form fitted for manufacturing purposes, 
few are more remaikable than th^ process of mre-draw- 
ingy wherebtr the metal is made to assume an equable, 
smooth) Atid cylindrical fbrmf and a diameter varying 
throuffh extensive limits. It ieems highly probAblc, that 
in early periods metals were beatefi inth a hammer into 
Mn plates of leaves^ which Were aAerw«rds divided into 
narrow slips by means of some instmment resembling 
scissors; and that these ilips Hr^f^ b^ A hammer and file 
rounded so as \o form thre&ds or wire. 

All the ancient writings, so far as they relate to this 
subject, seem to support this opinion. In describing the 
holy garments of Aaron ("Exodus xxxix. 3,) the inspired 
historian uses these woras : — ^' And they did beat the 
gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires to work it in 
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the blue> ^n^ in the purpld> and in the soarl^tb and in the 
fine linen, with cunnwg work.*' 

The profane writers speak similarly of slips, cut and 
beaten, as forminff wires. Homer makes Vulcan repair 
to his forge, and form on his anvil, by means of hammers 
and files, a net as delicate as a spider s web. Beckmann 
supposes that the first employment tut metals* in a form 
at sdl analogous to this, was by sewix^ slips of gold upon 
the clothes, and partienlarly on the seam4 i nut that 
people afterwards began to weave or knit dressy entirely 
of gold threads, without the addition of aj:iy other lOjiate- 
rial. Of such a kind are supposed to h^ye been' the 
mantle taken from the statue of Jupiter by Dionysius, aa 
mentioned by Cicero and Valerius Maximum ; end a4so 
the tunic of Heliogabalus, described by ]lAmpridius,« 
This appears to have been drc^ f^ in the proper s^nse 
Qf the term, for the more modern tissue knqwu by that 
name was a species of cloth, the threads of whiph wore of 
silk, wound round with gilt silver wire* 

Pliny ascribes the weaying of sueh gQld threads into 
doth, as the inyentiou of King Attfilua; but later writers 
traoe it to an earlier d^tcw and It is supposed that Attalua 
merely applied gold threads to the surfiice of doth in the 
manner of embroidery. The employment of silver for a 
similar purpose seems to be of much later date. Vopis- 
eus states that the Emperor AurcUan was desirous of 
abolishing the use of gold for gilding and weaving, be* 
cause, though there was more gold than silver, the 
former had become scarce by its frequent use itx these 
purposes. Saumaise has proved that silver threads were 
interwoven in cloth in the time of the l^t Greek em- 
perors ; but it is not known how long this custom had 
then existed. 

At what time the mode of making threads or wires of 
metal assumed a form analogous to that at present 
adopted, has been matter of dispute. It is extremely 
probable that the first experiments iu wire^drawing wero 
made upon the most ductile metals; and that the drawing 
of brass and iron to the form of wire is of later date. 
As long as the work was performed by the hammer, the 
artists at Niimberg were called " wire-«miths;" but after 
the invention of &e modem process, they were called 
^wire-drawers" and <<wire*milleni." As both these ap- 
pellations occur in the histories of Augsburg and Niim- 
berg about the middle of the fourteenth century, it is 
deemed probable that the inventkni ef wire-dntwingmay 
be placed in the early part of that oestur^ 

When gold lace,— <-that is» silk thread eaveleped in a 
gdden covering,-— was first hroi^ht into use, it appears 
that the gold wire, used as the envelop, was round, or 
cylindrical, and that the flattening was introduced from 
motives of ecc uomy, ainoe flat wire wili go three tones 
as far as cylmdrioaJ wire, when used m^re)^ as a cover- 
ing. Of the wire-work ef the ancients, ft w remains are 
known. In the museum at Pbrtici, wMch cpntains a 
variety of articles dJscQvexed at Herculaueum, are three 
metallic heads, with locks in ix^itfition qf hair: one of 
them has fifty looks made pf wire as thick as a quill, bent 
into the form of a curl ; and on the other the looks are 
flat, like small slips of paper which have been rolled to- 
gether with the finjgers, a^id afterwards entangled. A 
figure of Venus has' on the arms and legs golden braces- 
lets, formed of wire. Among the insignia of the Ger- 
man empire is the sword of Saint Maurice, the lu^dl^ of 
which is wood, bound roi\nd with Strong silver wire. 
Such are a few instances of andent workmanship at pre- 
sent remaining. 

The present mode of making wire/ as we shall here^ 
after explain, is by drawing small slips of wire through 
circular holes in a hardened steel plate; and it is sup- 
posed that this method was first eonstrocted, if not in- 
vented, by Rudolph, a native of Niimberg, \n the four- 
teenth century. Conrad Cdtes states Ihat the son oi 
the inventor, cajoled by avarioious people, discovered 
to them the whole secret of the macnmery ; which 



go incensed the father that he would have put the incau^ 
tious sc^ to death, had he nqt precipitately escaped. 
Whether or not this was really the mode of promulga- 
tion, it appears certain that the art of wire-drawing soon 
attained a high degree of excellence at Niimberg. Seve- 
ral improvements were from time to time made by difie- 
reut persons, who received exclusive patents for using 
them, sometimes from the emperor, and sometimes from 
the QDunoil, and whidi gave rise to many tedious law*' 
suits. 

Dr. Hirsching has collected many curious details re- 
speetittg the early progress of this art In the year 1 5 70, 
a Frenchman, named Anthony Foumier, first brought 
to Niimberg the art of drawing wire exceedingly fine, and 
made considerable improvements in the apparatus em« 
ployed fm that purpose. In 1599, Frederick Hagelshel- 
mer, a dtizen of Niimberg, began to prepare fine gold and 
silver wire, such as could be used for spinning round 
silk and for weaving, and which before that period had 
been manufactured only in Italy and France. He re- 
oeived from the NUriiberg magistrates an exclusive 
patent, by the terms of which no other person was 
allowed to make or imitate the fiife works which he 
manufactured, for the term of fifteen years ; and this term 
was afterwards further extended for a similar period, on the 
ground of the large capital expended in the manufactory. 
He afterwi^ds obtained a patent for the produetioii of 
copper wire oqated with gold or silver; and he seems to 
have received high marks of favour from the Emperor 
Rodolphus the Second, and the Emperor Matthias. 
When the patents finally expired, in 1621, the family of 
Hagelsheimer entered into an agreement, in regard to 
wages and other regulations, with the master wire-drawers 
and piece-workers of Niimberg. 

Augsburg was also celebrated for the production of 
wire, the finer sorts of which were made by men inf 
vited from Italy, particularly Gabrid and Vincent Mar-i 
teningi. In France, iron wire is called Jil dArchaly 
and the artists there have an idea that this appellation 
took its rise from one Richard Arohal, who either in- 
vented or first established the art of drawing iron wire in 
that country. The expression^/ 4e Richard is also used 
among the French wire-drawers* Menage, however, 
thinks ihzijil d'Archal is compounded of the Latin worda 
Jilum and QurkhahytVit. 

But little is known respecting the introduction of whre- 
drawing into England- It has however been stated that 
aU the English wire was manufactured with the hammer, 
until certahn foreigners introduced the improved method, 
in the reign of Queen Elisabeth. Christopher Schults, 
a native of Annaherg, in Saxony, came to this country 
under the permission given by that sovereign to strang^ers, 
to dig for metallic ores ; and it is to him that the intro- 
duction of iron wire-^lrawing is attributed in the year 
\SQ5l. In a book published by John Houghton, however, 
in 1727, it is iutimated tnat the art was brought to 
England at a later period; and that the first wire-drawing 
establishment was opened at Esher, in Surrey, by two 
foreigners, named Jacob Momma and Daniel Demetrius. 
Before the period here indicated, the English iron wire 
is said to have had so little reputation, that the greater 
part of what was used in the kingdom, as well as the in- 
struments employed by the wool*combers, were brought 
from other countries. By the time of Charles the First, 
however, the manufacture had risen to some importance; 
and we meet with a proclamation by that monarch, in 1 630, 
to the following effect:-^ 

That iron-wire Is amium&cture long practised in the 
realm, whereby many thousands of our subjects have long 
been employed ; and that English wire is made of the tough' 
est and best Orsmund iron, a native commodity of this king- 
dom, and is much better than what comes from foreis:n parts, 
especially for makiug ^ool-cards, without which no good 
cloths can be made. And whereas complaints have been 
made by the wire-drawers of this kingdom, that by reason 
of the great quantities of foreign iron wire lately imported. 
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oar said subjects cannot be set at work ; therefore we pro< 
hibit tbe importation of foreign iron wire, and wool-cards 
made thereof aa also hooks and eyes, and other manu&ctures 
made of foreign wire. Neither shall any translate and trim 
up any old wool-cards^ nor seii the same at home or abroad. 

It may appear to a modem reader, that the mention of 
''hooks ana eyes" in the above proclaination was a yenr 
trivial affair; but such was nottiie case, for these small 
articles were used in such quantities at the time in 
question, as to render the consumption of wire in their 
manufacture very large. 

In the seventeenth century the occupation of wire- 
drawing became firmly established in the neighbourhood 
of Bamsley in Yorkshire; partly on account of the 
proximity of the woollen manufacture (the cards for 
which are made of wire), and partly on account of the 
presence of coal and iron-stone in the neighbourhood. 
Since that period, great improvements have taken place, 
and the manufacture is now established in different parts 
of the North of England. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of the art of 
wire-drawing, we shall in a second paper describe the 
processes by which various kinds of wire are produced. 



HOT CROSS-BUNS. 

The popular cry of Hot Cross-Buns on Good Friday, 
is so ^miliar to all who have lived in a town, whether 
large or small, that the reader might incline to wonder, 
upon the first view of the case, why so apparently 
trifling a subject should be brought before his notice ; 
but it is our duty to suggest two considerations on this 
head; first, that ages upon ages have rolled away, and 
cross-buns have*been.regiilarly made at the Paschal season 
of the year ; and that which is ancient in its origin, will 
naturally, if only on account of its antiquity, attract our 
curiosity as* it passes down the long extended river of 
time. 

In the second place, though cross-buns will be found 
to be heathenish m their origin, popish in their progress, 
and common in their continuance; they nevertheless 
bear reference to the Cross of Christ, — ^tne fountain of 
salvation to all who look to it, in reliance on the merits 
of their Redeemer. 

Cecrops, one of the kings of Greece, about sixteen 
centuries before the Christian era, is said to have first 
offered up to the Divinity the sacred cross-bread, called 
a bun, (Grreek /Sow,) which was made of fine flour and 
honey. The prophet Jeremiah, who flourished about 
600 years b.c., notices this kind of offering, when he 
speaks of the Jewish women at Pathros in Egypt, and 
of their base idolatry, — the cakes, which thoy offered 
up to the moon, the queen of heaven. 

This cake or bun, which the Greeks called /9pvy, from 
the representation iupon it of the two horns of 7m 04r, is 
therefore a species of bread, which originally used to be 
offered to the gods, and it was usually purchased by the 
worshippers at the entrance of the temple, and taken in 
Ly them, and eaten at the feast of the remaining parts 
of the. sacrifice ; to which St Paul alludes in 1 Cor. x. 28. 

It is a remarkable fact, that at Herculaneum were 
found two small loaves of about five inches in diameter, 
marked with a cross, within which were four other lines ; 
and so, we are told, the bread of the Greeks was marked 
from the earliest periods. Sometimes it had only four 
lines altogether, and then it was called quadra. This 
bread had rarely any other mark than a cross, which was 
on purpose to divide and break it more easily. Similar 
loaves were discovered in a bake-house at Pompeii. 
These towns were overwhelmed and destroyed by the 
volcanic eruption of Mount Vesuvius, a.d. 79. 
• In the course of time we find the Christian Church 
using cakes or buns, such as we have already referred 
to, and consecrating them: these were bestowed in the 
church as alms, and likewise to those who, from any im- 



pediment, could not receive the host, or consecrated 
wafer, at the. u^ual time of the celebration of the Lord's 
supper. These buns were made from the dough, from 
which the host itself was taken, and they were given by 
the priest to the people after mass, just before the con- 
gregation was dismissed ; and they were kissed before 
they were eaten. They were also marked with the cross, 
just as our present Good Friday buns are. This bun is 
the most popular symbol of the Roman Catholic religion 
in England that the Reformation has left to us. 

Hot cross-buns have the usual form of buns; but 
they are inwardly distinguished from other buns by 
having a sweeter taste, and the flavour of allsnice; and 
outwardly they are known by the mark of tne cross, 
which, as our readers know, has been greatly insisted 
on in Papal worship and devotion, from the days of 
Constantme the Great, in the early part of the rourfh 
century, to the present hour. 

We see, therefore, that the bun of the ancient Greeks, 
crossed, to represent the horns of the ox which was 
sacrificed, and also for the purpose of more readily 
breaking it, was adopted by the Christians and used 
as the only food on the day of the Crucifixion, because 
it possessed, ready at hand, a symbol of that solemn 
event. 

Many snperstxtions are connected with this species of 
bun. In some counties of England, great care is 
taken to preserve some of these cakes or buns, which 
being grated after they are dry, are esteemed by the 
credulous as infalhble cures for many diseases. They 
have, however, been often found beneficial in bowel 
complaints. 

In the houses of some ignorant people, a Good Friday 
bun is still kept ^'for luck;" and sometimes there hangs 
fk'om the .ceiling a hard biscuit, like cake of open a^oss- 
work, baked on a Good Frid^, to remain there till dis- 
placed on the next Good Friday by one of similar 
make: — ^this is also supposed to preserve the house from 
fire. . 

Thus then the cakes or buns. of Good Friday are 
marked with the sign of the Cross, in remembrance of 
the Crucifixion of our Saviour, who, having taken upon 
him the nature of man, suffered on this day for our re- 
demption. The appellation of ^*Good," which has been 
conferred upon this day, is peculiar to the Church of 
England, and is accounted for, by referring to the 
blessed effects purchased for us by our Lord's sufferings. 
The ancient title of the day was ^^ Holy Friday;" and 
the week in which it happens, is still denominated ^^Holy " 
or ** Passion week.*' 



Thsrb is a beautiful analogy between vegetable, and human 
life in early stages. T^o enduring and valuable fruit tree 
springs at once m>m the earth to maturity. It must go 
tnrough a period of time, when it yields no ftiiit, and when it 
is an object of continual care -and attention. Its nature must 
be considered, the earth around it must be kept in a fit state to 
promote its growth ; its useless shoots must be cut off; its dis- 
eases, whether generated in itself or caused by some invading 
foe^ must be met and overcome. It may be let alone, and live, 
an mcumbrance to the land, producing nothing worUi gather- 
ing; or it may be an object on which the eye rests with 
pleasure, whicn its owner may be thankful for, and ration- 
ally proud to show. There is as much difference in the 
cares, anxieties, and duties, of raising a fruit tree, and bring- 
ing a human being to maimood, as the life of man is more 
precious than that of a tree.— S. 



NoTHiNo strenfiihens a child in soodneas, or enables him to 
overcome a &alt, so much as seemg his efforts excite a sud- 
den and earnest expression of love and joy. — Mbs. Child. 
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JOHN FLAXMAN AND HIS WORKa 

n. 

Scadplure, in her toni, 
Qxrm bond in stone and ever-during braaa 
To guard them, and to immortalize her trust— CowPBft. 

Wheh Flaxman was twenty-seven years old he rentnred 
to enter upon business for himself, and apart from his. 
father. Among other preliminaries to the new regula- 
tion of his career, he united himself in marriage with 
Anne Denman, a woman whom he had long loved, and 
who well deserved his affection. This step was taken by 
our artist from a belief that, in the society of her whom 
he loved, he should be able to work with an intenser 
spirit But Sir Joshua Reynolds looked upon this mat- 
ter in a very different light. " So, Flaxman,'* said the 
president, one day, as he chanced to meet him, '* I am 
told you are married: if so, sir, 1 teU you you are ruined 
for an artist 1 " It is said that Flaxman went home, sat 
down beside his wife, took her hand, and said with a 
smile, *'I am ruined for an artist.'* "John," said she, 
**how has this happened? and who has done it?" "It 
happened," he answered, "in the church, and Ann Den- 
man has done it : I met Sir Joshua Reynolds just now, 
and he said that marriage had ruined me in my profes- 
sion." 

So unfkvourable an opinion, coming from an authority 
to high and reputed, seemed, like a cloud, to dull the 
prospect before them, — ^but it was a cloud that passed 
away, and left "the sunshine of the breast" clear as it 
was before; for they very wisely considered the opinion 
of the president to be no more than the ungruarded and 
peevish remark of a wealthv old bachelor. The course 
of experience soon showed, and confirmed him in the 
belief, that " wedlock is for a man's good, rather than for 
his harm." How could it be otherwise in his case? 
His wife was amiable and accomplished, had a taste for 
art and literature, and considerable knowledge of French, 
Italian, and Greek. But, what was more grateful than 
all in a wife, she was an enthusiastic admirer of his 
genius, — she cheered and encouraged him in his moments 
of despondency, and regulated modestly and prudently 
his domestic economy. " That tranquillity of mind, so 
essential to those who live by thought^ was of his house- 
hold; and the sculptor, happy in the company of one 
who had taste and enthusiasm, soon renewed with double 
seal the studies which courtship and matrimony had for 
a time interrupted." 

Flaxman's household, soon after his marriage, is thus 
described by one who respected and admired his genius 
and worth. 

I remember him well ; so do I hiswi&^and also his hum- 
ble little house in Wardoup-street. All was neat— nay, 
elegant— the figures from which he studied were the finest 
antique»--the nature which he copied was the fairest that 
could be had— and all in his studio was propriety and order. 
But what struck me most was that air of devout quiet 
which reigned everywhere : the models which he made; and 
the designs which he drew, were not more serene than he 
was himself, and his wife had that meek composure of 
manner which he so much loved in art. Yet, better than 
all, was the devout feeluig of this singular man: there was 
no ostentetious display of piety— nav, he was in some sort 
Si2ni;;l"'*'*i'*^^ «ociaIity,-but he was a reader of the 
pS3RJ^IS*!?*k! ^o«*»PP«' of sincerity; and, if ever 
Punty visited the earth, she rended with John Flaxman. 

By incessant study and labour, for fiv« years from the 
time of his marriage. Flaxman accumulated the means of 
visiting luly, m order to study, in the Roman school, 
the productions of ancient and modem artists. During 

SeL' t'Z7" n "^^^ V"^y »«-en works, nor were 
these his best. One of his first monuments was in me- 
mory of Collins, the poet, for Chichester cathedral* It 
reprwenU the poet sitting and reading the Bible^ whil<? 

♦ Set Saimrdaif Magiuhneyeh V., p. 37. 



his lyre and poetical compositions lie neglected on the 
ground. "I have but one book» sir/' said Collins to 
Johnson, "but that is the best." 

His monument to Mrs. Morley, hi Gloucester 
cathedral, is considered to be a work of high order, 
though belonging to Flaxman's early years. This lady 
perished with her child at sea, and is poetically repre- 
sented as called up by angels, with her babe, from the 
waves, and ascending into heaven. The effect is spoken 
of by Cunningham as inexpressibly touching— elevating 
the mind, and not without tears. It is a work of more 
than mortal loveliness, expressing the sentiment of im- 
mortality, and possessing a serene simplicity which 
accords with holy thoii^hts. Of the grouping of angels 
in another work of this date, the tame biographer re- 
marks that» "if ever figures were capable of rising from 
earth, these are, for they are buoyant without any 
effort." 

In the year 1787 he set out for Rome, in company 
with his wife. His departure was thus alluded to in the 
newspapers : — " We understand that Flaxman, the sculp- 
tor, is about to leave his modest mansion in Wardour- 
street for Rome." 

In Rome he sojourned for about seven years, admiring, 
studying, labouring, and thus supporting himself and 
his wife. He seems to have imbibed the idea of illus- 
trating divine Revelation by his works, when he should 
return to the land of his birth. In the mean while it 
was necessary for him, as for many others of the chil- 
dren of genius, to seek his bread, by practising his art 
in accordance with the inclinations of those who employed 
him. The space to which we are here necessarily 
limited prevents us from entering into a detail of the 
illustrations of Homer, of ^schylus, and of Dante, 
which he executed by commission: they were all dis- 
charged from his mind on the purest principles of nature 
and the antique, and finished off with the nicest adjust- 
ments of manual skill. 

Flaxman spent about seven years at Rome, which he 
turned to the best account, mfore his return home he 
was elected a member of the academies of Florence and 
Carrara. Napoleon Buonaparte had just begun to 
attract the attention of mankind, and the events in the 
north of Italy probably quickened our sculptor's return. 
" I remember, a night or two before my departure from 
Rome," he once observed to a friend, "that the ambas- 
sador of the French proudly showed us, at an evening 
party, a medal of Buonaparte. < There,' said he, *is 
the hero who is to shake the monarchies of the earth, 
and rais^ the glory of the Republic' I looked at the 
head, and said at once, * This citizen Buonaparte of yours 
is the very image of Augustus Cssar.' * Image of a 
tyrant!' exclaimed the Frenchman, 'no, indeed: I tell 
you he is another sort of a man — he is a young enthusi- 
astic hero, and dreams of nothing but liberty and 
equality !'" Refiecting men on this side the Channel, 
as well as on the Continent, more incredulous than the 
Frenchman, soon began to suspect Buonaparte to be the 
enemy of all who opposed him, and the tyrant of all who 
obeyed him. 

On his return to England Flaxman established himself 
in Buckingham-street, Fitzroy-squarei where he at once 
became known by his monument in memory c^ the Earl 
of Mansfield. This work had been commissioned during 
his residence at Rome. 

The judge is seated, and in his robes; Wisdom is on one 
side, Justice on the other; and behind is a recumbent youth, 
whom the common accounts of the monument describe aa 
Death, but who is, nevertheless, more like an unliappy mor- 
tal on whom sentence ha^ been passed, and by Wisdom 
delivered up to Justice. For this magnificent work he had 

The statue of Mansfield is calm, simple, severe, and soli- 
tary i he site :alone, ^ above all pomp, all passion, and ail 
pride ;* and there is that in his look which would embolden 
the innocent^ and striketenor to the guilty. 
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The figwe of tii« e<mdemii«d y^iitii is eertaiiil j a &ie 
conception. Hope has fonaken nim, and already in hia 
eui-8 is die thickening hum of the miiltitiid^ eager to aea 
him umke hia final account with time. Thia work niaed 
high expectationa. Banka aaid, whan ht mw it^ *Thia 
little man cuta ua all out ! ' 

While he waa engaged on the atatoe of Mansfield* he 
designed with pen and pencil a series of allegorical re- 
presentations, in which the chief adventurer is the 
Knight of the Burning Croast a Christian hero, whose 
fortitude, faith, and courage, make him, though at first 
sorely assailed and almost vanquished, the conqueror in 
the end. These designs were executed as a tribute (tf 
affection to his wife, in whose society be had now lived 
fourteen years, and enjoyed the purest domestic happi- 
ness that could fall to the lot of man. 

In 1797 he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and in the same year he sent to the exhibition 
three sketches in bas*reliei from the New Testament, 
along with the monuntent of Bir William Jones. This 
monument now stands in the qhapel of University College, 
Oxford; it b a bas-relief, and represents the accomplis^d 
judge engaged with some venerable Brahmins in a digest 
of the Hindoo code of laws. It is not considered that Flax- 
man excelled in works of this sort; he cannot be said to 
have had the art of giving grace or beauty to modem 
dresses, or to modem looks. The sketches before 
alluded to were from scriptural designs, and were dis- 
tinguished for their elegance of grouping, and the clear 
language which they spoke. One was Christ raising the 
daughter of Jairus: the figures are one fourth the size of 
life, and but slightly railed; but for perfect innocence and 
serene loveliness, nothing ean compete with them. He 
afterwards carved this in marble, on an enlarged scale, for 
a monument. The second was scarcely inferior, and 
might be said to have for its text, — ^ Comfort the feeble- 
minded, support the weak." (1 Thcsa. v. 14.) Minis- 
tering angels attend, in order to alleviate human sorrow. 
The third sketch ia ^ Feeding the Hnngry." In the year 
1800 he waa made a member of the Royal Academy, and 
on this occasion presented to the collectioD of the insti* 
tution a marble group of Apollo and Marpesaa. 

Flaxman longed to be employed on some national 
work ; and accordingly he proposed, when the subject of 
the grand naval pil&r waa agitated, to make a statue- of 
Britannia, 200 fiset high, and place it on Greenwieh 
Hill. This proposal, however, was coldly received, and 
allowed to drop;--~one critic accused him of wishing ** to 
hew Greenwich Hill into a woman larg^e enough to graze 
a couple of goats in her lap,** while another gavenoUce, 
— ** There is to be a show at Greenwich of little Flaxman 
and big Britannia." 

The many noble works which now came from the hand 
of Flaxman made many people feel that a sculptor had 
at length appeard to vindicate the dig^ty of our 
national genius. One of these was a monument in 
memory of the family of Sir Francis Baring, for 
Micheldean Church, in Hampshire: — an excellent work, 
and said to be one of the finest pieces of motionless 
poetry in the Und. It embodies the words, — " Thy will 
be done — thy kingdom come— deliver us from evil." 
To the first motto belongs a devotional figure, as large 
as life, a perfect image of piety and resigpiiation : this figure 
forms the frontispiece of our former article, p. 105. On 
one side — *^ Thy kingdom come" — a mother and daughter 
ascend to the skies, welcomed, rather than supported bv 
angels; and on the other — ^*' Deliver ua firom evil' 
—a male figure in subdued agony appears in the air, 
while spirits of good and evil contend for the mastery. 
It was well said by FUxman that " the Christian religion 
presents personages and subjects no less favourable to 
painting and sculpture than the ancient classics." 

W*e cannot stay even to catalogue the other works of 
nearly equal beauty, though not of such extent, which 
foUowed this splendid monumaDC Of hiatoriaal works 
he executed several; but they are not thought to be his 



ablest performances.^* Much of his poetic invention 
seems to have forsaken him, when he approached subjects 
of modem days. Hence it was, that, in such works, 
there was an occasional absence of true proportion, which 
no emendation could completely remedy. This is said 
to have resulted from his habit, in the former part of 
his life, of working his marbles from half-sized modela, 
— a system which is injurious to true proportion; as the 
defects of the small model are much more than propor- 
tionally aggravated in the full-sixed marble. When 
Flaxman latterly became sensible of the advantage of 
using large models, the change for the better was con- 
spicuous in several ef his historical works, both ancient and 
modem; but still his spirit followed after the grace and 
beauty of classic antiquity, and seemed to slumber in the 
representations of ordinary modem life. 

The subject of our frontispiece is the meeting of 
Hector and Andromadie, in one of the scenes of the 
Trojan war, as described by Homer in the sixth book 
of the Ifiad. This production of Flaxman*s is spoken 
of as exhibiting a severer kind of beauty — a mixture of 
manliness and matronly love. The quiet dig^nity of the 
hero is truly wonderful. 

With haste to meet him sprang tiie Joyfiod hit. 
His blameleaa wife Aetion's wwlthy heir. 
The nurse stood near, in whose embraoea praaaad 
His only hope hung smiling at her breaat, 
"Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn. 
Fair as the new-born star that gilds the mom. 
m *m m • 

Silent the warrior smiled, and pleased^ reaigned 
To tender passions all hia mighty mind : 
His beauteona princess caata a monrnfnl look^ 
Hung on bis hand, and then dejected apoke ; 
Her bosom laboured with a bo^ng aigh. 
And the big tear atood trembling in her eye. 

When the peace of Amiens, in the year 1802, opened 
the way to France, Flaxman visited Faris, to see the 
splendid collections of paintings in the Louvre. These 
had been taken, by the right of conquest, from the 
states of Italy, but were restored by the decision of the 
allies at the downfall of Buonaparte. Whatever pleasure 
our artist might have felt in his professional visit to 
France, he seems to have been anything but delighted 
with the mling spirits of the commg empire. He held 
it to be unsafe, or at least unwise, to keep company with 
persons, however clever and brilliant, wnose moral and 
religious opinions were inimical to the natural law of 
mercy and loving-kindness, and to the religion revealed 
by heaven. He returned the civilities of the First Consul 
with stately courtesy, refused to be introduced to him, 
and left France with a confirmed opinion, that the phy- 
siognomy of Buonaparte corresponded with that of 
Augustus, and that ere long he would openly play the 
part of a tyrant. 

At this time, Flaxman, though a professing member 
of the Established Church, had long listened to the 
doctrines of Swedenborg, and was become all but a pro- 
selyte. He did not, however, openly associate with this 
sect; though it was evident that he coloured his conver- 
sation and way of life, to a certain extent, with the 
mysticism of this visionary. Flaxman waa, in religion, 
certainly of a devout and quiet imagination: but still 
his domestic character was gay, cheerftil, and companion* 
able. In the next paper we will describe the latter 
scenes of the sculptor's life. 



It may be said that then is a connexion between deui- 
linern and moral feeling. Perhaps it may be going too far 
to say, that those w-ho habitually disregard cleanlmesj^ 
and prefer to be dirty, have no moral perception ; but it 
it maybe truly said, that those who are moraUy sensitive, 
are the more so from respecting this virtue. ^T*?" « » 
dose afltoity between moral depravtty and phyiwai de- 
gradation.-5. ^^^^ 
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ON CHESb. 
VIII. Chess Wkitbrs and Platers, (eoniinued.) 




CBBU QUBBK, Al DKSIONBD BT TlAXUkV. 



Tha QQeens,eziild]ig, near their oonaorts itand; 
Each been a deodlj fiJchion in her hsnd: 
Now hcN, now there, they bound with ftuiout pride. 
And thin the tremblhig ranks from aide to dde; 
Swift as CamiDa flying o'er the main, 
Or li^tlj skimming o er the dewy plain: 
Tierte as ther seem, some bold plebeian spear 
May piaioa uieir ahiald, or stop their ftill earaer. 

Sn W. JoNBt. 

We have already spoken of the appearance of a regular 
treatige on chess, by Jacobtu de CesoUs, about the year 
1200. This Cesous, (whose name, we may observe, is 
spelt in upwards of twenty different ways,) is said to 
have been a native of the village of Cessoles, near the 
frontiers of Picardy and Champagne. His manuscript 
was translated into German verse by Conrad Ammen- 
husen, a monk of Stettin, in 1837, After the invention 
of printing, the work of Cesolis went through many 
editions and translations. Editions in Latin, German, 
Dutch, French, Italian, and English, appeared within a 
short period of each other. The English translation, by 
William Caxton, printed in 1474, is a small folio of 144 
pages, dedicated "to the right noble, right excellent, and 
vertuous Prince George, Due of Clarence, Erie of War- 
wyk and of Salysburye, grete Chamberlayn of Englonde, 
and leuteoant of Irelond, oldest broder of Kynge 
Edward (IV.)" It begins thus: — " I have put me inde- 
vour to translate a lityll book, late comen in to myn 
handes, out of frensh in to englishe, in which I find 
thauctorites, dictees, and stories of auncient doctours, 
philosophes, poetes, and of other wyse men which been 
recounted, and appHed unto chesse." 

This translation of Caxton's is the more interesting 
on account of its being the second book ever printed in 
England, and the first in which metal types were em- 
ployed. The forms and names of the chess-pieces, as 
given by Cesolis, are as follows : — The king sits on his 
throne, with a crown on his head, a sceptre in his right 
hand, and a globe in his left. The queen on a chair, 
with a mantle of ermine. The alfin, or bishop, is re- 
presented as a lawyer, seated, with a book outspread on 
his knees; and the distinction is drawn that he on the 
white square is for civil, and he on the black square for 



criminal cases. The knights are on horseback, in full 
armour. The rooks, legates, or vicars, are men on 
horseback, quite unarmed. The description of the 
pawns is, however, the most remarkable, on account of 
the variety in their form, and in the offices assigned to 
them. Tlie king's pawn has a pair of scales in his right 
hand, in his left a measuring wand, and a purse hanging 
at his waist-band. The queen's pawn is a man seated 
in an arm-chair, with a book in one hand, a vial in the 
other, and various surgical instruments stuck in his 
girdle. This personage represents a physician, who, to 
be perfect, ought, according to our author, to be a gram- 
marian, logician, rhetorician, astrologer, arithmetician, 
geometrician, and musician. The Idng's bishop's pawn 
is a man with a pair of shears in one hand, a knife in the 
other, an inkhom at his button-hole, and a pen behind 
his ear. The queen's bishop's pawn is a man standing 
at his own door, with a glass of wine in one hand; a loaf 
in the other, and a bunch of keys at his girdle. The 
king's knight's pawn is a smith, with hammer and 
trowel, llie queen's knight's pawn carries keys, and 
compasses, and an open purse. The king's rook's pawn 
is a husbandman, with bill-hook in hand, and a pruning 
knife at his girdle. The queen's rook's pawn, with 
dishevelled hair, and in rags, displays four dice in one 
hand, and a crust of bread in the other, a bag being sus- 
pended from his shoulder. All these pawns are defined 
by Cazton to represent the following description of per- 
sons:— 

Labourers, and tilinge of the erthe. 

Smythes, and other werkes in yron and metals. 

Drapers, and makers of cloth and notaries. 

Marchannts and chaungeors. 

Fhbicyens and druigiensy and apotecaries. 

Tavemers and hostelers. 

Grardes of the cities and tollers and customers. 

Ribaulds, players at dyse, and the messagers. 

The second edition of The Game and Playe of the 
Chesee^ (such was the title of Caxton's book,) appeared 
in 1490. It is decorated with seventeen prints, and has 
a curious preface, which, with the concluding paragraph 
of the work, also written by Caxton, we now fay before 
our readers. 

The hol^ appostle and doctonr of the peple, Saynt Ponle, 
sayth in his epystle, Alle that is wi^^en Is wryten unto onr 
doctryne, ana for our servying. Wherfore many noble 
clerkes have endevovred them to wryte and oompyle many 
notable werkys and histoiyes to the ende that it myght 
come to the Imowledge and understondying of suche as ben 
ygnoraunt of which the nombre is infenyte, and accordying 
to the same saith Salamon that the nombre of foles is in- 
fenyte, and emong alle other good werkys it is a werke of 
r3rgnt special recomendacion to enforme, and to late und- 
stonde wysedom and vettne unto them that be not lemyd, 
ne can not dysceme wysedom fro folye. Thene emonge 
whom there was an excellent doctour of dyvynyte in the 
ro^raume of fraunce of the ordre of thospytal of saynt iohns 
of iherusalem whiche entended the same and hath made a 
book of chesse moralysed, which at such time as i was resi- 
dent in Brndgys in the counte of flaunders cam into my 
handes, which whan i had redde and overseen, me semed 
fill necessaiye for to .be had in englisohe, and in esche¥ring 
of ydlenes. And to thende that some which have not 
seen it ne understonde frenssh ne latyn, i delybered in my- 
self to translate it into our maternal tonge^ and when i had 
aoheyved the said translacion i did doo sett in empiynte a 
certyn nombre of them, which anone were deqiesshed and 
solde. Wherfore by cause this said boke is ful of holsom 
wysedom and reqnysyte unto every estate and degree, i have 
purposed to emprynte it shewing tnerfore the figures of such 
persones as longen to the playe, in whom al astates and de- 
grees ben oompiysed, besechen al them that this litel werke 
shall see, here, or rede, to have me for excused for the rude 
and sym^le makyng and reducyng into our englisshe, and 
whereas is de&ute to correcte and amende and m so doyng 
they shall deserve meryte and thanke, and i shall pray for 
them, that god of his m\A mercy shal rewarde them in his 
everlastyng blisse in heven, to the whiche he biynge ns^ 
that wyth nis precious blood redemed ns Amen« 
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The closing paragraph U as follows : — 

And a man that lyyeth in this worlde without rertues 
liyeth not as a man, but as a beste. Thenne let eueiy man 
of what oondycion he be that redyth, or herith this litel 
book redde, take thereby ensample to amende hym. 

The work of Cesolis, though it went through so many 
editions and translations, gave no rules for the playing 
of the game. .This deficiency was soon after supplied in 
the treatises of Vicent and of Lucena, ^both ascribed to 
the year 1495,) but more completely by tnat of Damiano, 
a Portuguese, in 1512. The latter work was originally 
written in Spanish and Italian, and consists chiefly of 
the openings of the game known as the Giuoco Piano* 
The « Ends of Games" and « Problems" difficult of solu- 
tion, which conclude his volume, are many of them taken 
from the work of Lucena. His small book is, however, 
deficient in the principal openings, and expatiates chiefly 
on games where advantage is given. The work of 
Damiano was reprinted under the direction of D. Antonio 
Porto, who unjustly prefixed his own name as the au- 
thor, although he had not made the slightest addition to 
the volume, or alteration of it. In 1527 Mark Jerome 
Vida, of Cremona, bishop of Alba, published a Latin 
poem on chess, called Scacchid Ludus; which has gone 
through many editions in Latin, Italian, French, and 
English. Pope notices this author in his Essay on 
Criticism: — 

Immortal Tida, on whose honoured brow, 
The poef 8 bays, and critic's ivy grow. 

And Warton, in his Essay on Pops^ speaks of Vida*s poem 
in the following terms: — *^ It was a happy choice to write 
a poem on chess ; nor is the execution less happy. The 
various stratagems and manifold intricacies of this in- 
genious game, so difficult to be described in Latin, are 
here expressed with the greatest perspicuity and elegance, 
so that, perhaps, the game might be learned from this 
description." That ttas poem was valued and admired 
by contemporary authors is plain from the language of 
Pasquier, who wrote in 1560, and thus speaks : — " Jerom 
Vida represented this fine game of chess in the form of 
a battle, and his Latin verses are in the true spirit of 
Virgil." Specimens of the various English versification 
of this work are given by Twiss, but they do not appear 
to us sufficiently interesting for insertion here. 

In 1561 appeared, in Spanish, the '< Book of the liberal 
Invention and Art of the Game of Chess, by Ruy Lopez 
de Sigura, clerk, inhabitant of the town of Cafra. Di- 
rected to the illustrious lord, Don Garcia de Toledo." 
This work is said to have added little to the knowledge 
of chess ; and the author, while censuring Damiano, and 
speaking contemptuouslv likewise of all the Italian 
players, was himself guilty of many errors, which were 
still further increased by lus translator and printer. A 
few years after the publication of this book, the vanity 
of the author met with a severe check in the defeat he 
suffered in the presence of Philip II., king of Spain, as 
the following anecdote will show: — A young man of 
Cutri, in Calabria, named Leonardo, went to Rome, 
during the pontificate of Gregory XUI., to study the 
law; but gave his attention much more to the study 
of chess, in which game he became so skilful, that though 
very young, and therefore called II PutHfio^ the boy, 
he soon conquered all the best players. Ruy Lopez, who 
was an ecclesiastic, and at that time considered the first 
chess-player in Europe, came to Rome at this time, to 
solicit the pope for a benefice which had then become 
vacant at the court of Philip II. of Spain. Having heard 
of the young Leonard's fame, he sought his acquaintance, 
and conquered him two following days; which vexed 
Leonardo so much that he immediately went to Naples, 
and devoted himself to the study and practice of cness 
for the space of two years. Returning from thence to 
his native place, he learned that his brother had been 
taken by corsairs, and chained to the oar. Leonardo set 



out to ransom him, and agreed with the reis or captain 
of the galley on the price of his dismissal, which was 
to be two hundred crowns. Finding that the captain 
understood chess, Leonardo engaged him in play, and 
succeeded in winning 'from him the price agreed on for 
his brother's ransom, and two hundred crowns besides. 
With this he returned to Naples ; from thence he sailed 
to Genoa, ManTeilles, and Barcelona, playing with and 
conquering all he met ; and then travelled to Madrid, 
where he soon revenged himself on his old antagonist, 
Ruy Lopez, by beating him at chess in the presence of 
the king. On this occasion Philip presented Leonardo 
with a diousand crowns, besides jewels, furs, &c. The 
victor then went to Lisbon, where success and honours 
likewise attended him, and where he received the title of 
knight-errant. On revisiting Calabria, at a subsequent 
period, he was poisoned by some envious person in the 
palace of Prince Bisignano, and died in the forty-sixth 
year of his age. Such are some of the particulars of the 
life of Leonardo of Cutri, as given in the work // 
PutHnoy published by Salvio, of Naples, of whose 
reputation as a master of chess we shall speak in due 
order. 



CHimcHBs n» London. — ^Place yourself on the summit of 
that magnificent church which crowns our imperial city ; 
from thence, survey the prospect unfolded to your ken. 
Immediately below you are thickly spread the monuments 
of former munificence and piety, — ^those numerous churches 
reared by kings, and nobles, and merchants, and religious 
bodies. Direct your view a little farther, and, gradually, 
thuey the most interesting features of the landscape, are 
found to disappear, until, at length, it is only here and there 
that some soutary tower or steeple breaks the monotonous 
expanse of house-tops, showing us that God is not utterly 
forgotten.— Uiat some few among his creatures still possess 
the privilege of worshipping their great Creator. 

So situated, while awve all seems fair and bright, and 
helwD all is gilded by the sunshine, I behold, on the veige 
of the horizon, a dark belt of angry clouds, slowly but 
surely '^ gathering blackness," &om whence, ere lone^, there 
will burst forth'the tempest and the storm, — ^^ hail-stones 
and coals of fiie." — ^Bishop Bloupixld. 



Vaccination.— Most people now have their children yacci- 
nated; but all are not aware that care and attention are re- 
quired in order that it should really be a preventive from 
that dreadful disorder, the small-pox. If a gentleman's 
child IB vaccinated, great care is taken to preserve the arms 
from being rvHAed. of in any way disturbed afterwards. It 
is seen affain by tie doctor on the very day he desires to see 
it: if only oneplacey of the several places where it is vacci- 
nated, tfiies, thai place is not touched or opened, but left to 
dry away ; and if, after all, the doctor is not satisfied that it 
has taken, after a time the child is vaccinated again. Great 
attention is also paid in all cases by the doctors, that the 
matter should be in a fit state, and taken at the proper time. 
It is a general complaint, however, that the lower classes 
will net pay attention to the most important part of the 
business,— letting the doctor see the child again on the tfery 
day he fixes, and taking care to prevent the arm being 
touched or rubbed in any way. " It has been vaccmated,** 
and they think it arfe ; do not keep away from small-pox 
(which even after inoculation should be avoided, if possible, 
as many have had it again); and are astonished that it is 
taken, and that vaccination has " failed," which, with care, 
it ffery seldom does; and even if people do take the small- 
pox, they have it, after vaccmation, very slightly. At firs^ 
thirty or forty years ago, it was not so well understood, ai^ 
perhaps some mistakes were made which are now corrected. 
One place only was vaccmated, and that place opened. 
Perhaps, in such cases, it would be safer to vaccinate again. 
Doctors can tell by the marks, if vaccmation took or not. 
If parents who did not take their children to the doctor as 
dewred, a second thne, would now have the mwks examined 
very carefdlly, it might save their children from tibIs^ as, v^ 
necessary, they could be vaccinated again. 

[Fiom Ut^ful HinU, Second Serif; publiahed by 
the Labourer't Fri«ad Sodetj.] 
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THB LANDflCAPEfl — ENGLISH AND INDIAN. 

I sTOon upon an English hill. 

And saw tlie far meandering rill^ 

A vein of liquid silver, run 

Sparkling in the summer sun ; « 

While adown that green hill's side, 

And along the valley wide» 

Sheep, like small clouds touched with Ughi^ 

Or like little breakers bright 

Sprinkled o*er a smiling seay 

Seemed to float at liberty. 

Scattered all around were seen 
White cots on the meadows greeHj 
Open to the sky and breezei 
Or peering through the sheltering troef.| 
On rustic gateways, loosely swung. 
Laughing children idly hunor : 
Oft their glad sheuts, shrill and oletr, 
Came upon the startled ear, 
Blended with the tremulous bleat 
Of truant lambs, or voices sweet. 
Of birds that take us by surprise. 
And mock the quickly-searching eyef, 

Nearer sat a bright-haired boy, 
Whistling with a thoughtless joy ; 
A shepherd's crook was in his luind. 
Emblem of a mild command ; 
And upon his rounded cheek 
Were hues that ripened apples streak. 
Disease, nor pain, nor sorrowing. 
Touched that small Arcadian king. 
His sinless subjects wandered ireS-^ 
Confusion without anarchy. 
Happier he upon his throne, 
The breezy hill— though all alone— 
Than the grandeA monarchs proud. 
Who mistrust the kneeling crowd ; 
For he neVr trembles for his fate, 
Nor groans beneath the cares of statet 

On a gently rising ground. 
The lovely valley's farthest bound. 
Bordered by an ancient wood, 
The cots in thicker clusters btood ; 
And a ehuroh uprose between, 
Hallowing the peaceful scene. 
Distance o*er its old walls threw 
A soft and dim cerulean hue, 
While the sunht gilded spire 
Gleamed as with celestial fire I 

I have crossed the ocean-wave 
Haply for a foreign grave — 
Huply never more to look 
On a British hill or brook — ^ 
Haply never more to hear 
Bounds unto my childhood dear ; — 
Yet if sometimes on my soul. 
Bitter thougltts beyond control 
Throw a shade more dark than nighty 
Soon upon the mental sight 
Flashes forth a pleasant ray, 
Brighter, holier, than the day; 
And unto that happy mood 
All seems beautiful and good. 

Though from home and friends we part, 
Nature and the human heart 
Still may soothe the wanderer's care^ 
And his God is everywhere I 

Seated on a bank of green. 
Gating on an Indian scene, 
I have dreams the mind to cheer» 
And a feast for eye and ear. 
At my feet a river flows, 
And its broad face richly glowi 
With the glory of the sun, 
Whose proud race is nearly nuu 
Ne*er before did sea or stream 
Kindle thus beneath his beam, 
N#*V»r did nn'ser*B eye behold 
SiH-h u flittering muss of gold ! 
'Gainst the gorgeous radiance flcMit 
Darkly, many a sloop and boat, 



While in each the ilgurec i 
Like the shadows of a dream ; 
Swift, yet passively, they glide 
As sliders on a froaen tide. 

Sinks the sim— the sudden night 
Falls, yet still the scene is bright. 
Now the fire-fly*8 living spark 
Glances through the foliage dark, 
And along the dusky stream 
Myriad lamps with ruddy gleam 
On the small waves float and quiTer, 
As if upon the favoured river. 
And to mark the sacred hour, 
Stan had fallen in a shower. 
For many a mile b either ^ore 
Illumined with a countless store 
Of lustres ranged in glittering rowa ; 
Each a golden column throws, 
To light the dim depths of the tide ; 
And the moon in all her pride. 
Though beauteously her regions glow, 
Viova a scene as fur below \ 

Never yet hath waking vision 
Wrougiit a picture more Elysian ; 
Never gifted poet seen 
Anght more radiant and aerena I 
Though upon my native shore 
Mid the hallowed haunts of yore 
Tliere are scenes that could impart 
Dearer pleasure to my heart, 
Scenes thst in the soft light gleam 
Of each unforgotten dream, 
Yet the soul were dull and cold, 
That its tribute could withhold 
When enchantment's magic wand 
Waves o*er this romantic land I 
This dflicripdoD hu reference to the night of mam religiaastetfTaL 
CRiCBAmotoN's Literary Leave^.J 



We cannot comprehend the wondera of creati&n^ mnch lesi 
those of the resurrection. For our beiirf in the possibility 
of this stupendous mystery, we trust to reason; for theesr^ 
tainty of it, to revelation; for the performanee 4/ ft to 
Ornnipotence /— Daubbnby. 

UifjusTiFiAaLBKBaa OF Bevsnob. — liet eveiy one bewan 

how he indulges the idea of xetuminff evil for evil. In 
such dcplortible contests, it is always ne who comes off, aa 
he may think, the conqueror, that is the most really to be 
pitied. — St, Gregory. 

If the very great, the enormcua power of the Deity is 
sometimes urged, from a comparison with the feebleneesand 
littleness of man ; if his insignificance in the Ini^preciable 
extent of creation is pointed out ; it is still, for the purpose 
of comparison, not with a design to debase him, Man liim- 
self is a great effort of power ; the more extraordinaiy that 
Power which could perform ao much more. The nationa 
of the world are aa oust in the balance: but the poet in- 
tended to magnify God, to whom even nations could be aa 
that dust which is unfelt. Yet, nevertheless. He is ^^mindfol" 
of man. This is to understand 6ur just relations to Him. 
The lesson which natural histoiy conveys, from the extent 
and the population of the unbounded universe, is not a 
lesson of despair. The same argument which had depressed 
us, serves to elevate us again when it is justly contemplated. 
When man looks above at the boundlesa heaven of oros and 
their ineomputable inbabitanta, he shrinks before the 
thought; when ne inspects the myrUda, of incalculable 
smallness, and utter apparent inai^^iificance, beneath, he 
rises again, secure that lie, who tninks for them, as He 
erected them, thinks also for him, thinks and cares for all. 
But I have &llen, unawares, into the alignment used by the 
highest authority which we have known on earth. That He 
appealed to natural hiatory ia a warranty for the choice here 
noade ; that His aig:nmenta were thoae of natural religion 
ought to prove that He thought this study worthy of man, 
when He thought it not beneath Himaelf. — Maccuuuoch. 

Aristippus very properly replied to a man who boasted of 
his reading, — ^* It is not those who eat the most who are 
hale and healthy, but those who can. best digest."— M2I'- 
uxoxif'e Experience* 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF GLOVES^ 

AkCIEKT AlTD MODEftK. 

When we draw upon our YSands the comfortable and 
useftil articles termed Gloves^ we are apt to think them 
an invention of modem luxury or convenience, and 
need to be reminded that they were much in use in very 
early times. We intend, therefore, to consider this sub- 
ject with reference both to the ancient and to the modem 
condition of the world. 

As the Old Testament is one of the most ancient 
books now existing, we naturally look first to it, for 
some allusions to the subject under consideration. In the 
book of Rath (ch. iv., v. 7,) the custom is noticed of a man 
taking off his shoe^ and giving it to his neighbour, as a 
pledge for redeeming or exchanging any thing. The 
events of the book of Ruth belong to the year 1 245 B.C., 
and the word in .this text usually translated shoe by the 
Chaldee paraphrast is in this place rendered glove. A like 
supposition is offered with regard to the passage at Psalm 
cviii. 9, where the royal prophet declares he will cast 
his shoe over Edom. The expression occurs likewise at 
Psalm Lx. 8, and both these religious hjrmns were com- 
posed about the year 1040 b.c. Casaubon is of opinion 
that gloves were worn by the Chaldeans, from the word 
used in the book of Ruth being explained in the Talmud 
Lexicon by the clothing of the hand. 

Xenophon tells us tliat the ancient Persians used 
gloves: when describing their manners, he cites this as 
a proof of their effeminacy. Homer describes Laertes, 
the father of Ulyssi^s, as working in his garden with 

f loves on his hand^, to secure them from the thorns, 
low Homer lived about 900, and Xenophon about 400 
years b.c. 

Varro, who lived in the time of Cicero, tells us of 
their long-standing use among the Romans. He wrote 
a book on " Rural Business,*' wherein he tells us that 
olives gathered with the naked hand are preferable to 
those gathered with gloves. Athenaeus speaks of a cele- 
brated glutton, who always came to table with gloves on 
his hands, that be might be able to handle and eat the 
meat while hot, and devour more than the rest of the 
company. 

Tnus far it would seem that gloves were Hot so riiuch 
an ordinary covering, as a protection used for specific 
purposes: the use of them among the ancients was 
therefore not so common as among the moderns. In a 
hot climate the wearing of gloves implies a considerable 
' d^free of effeminacy, so that the early use of gloves can 
be more elearly trailed among northern nations. When 
the primitive simplichy of Rome had passed away, the 
philosophers were found to rail at the prevailing use of 
ffloves. Pliny the younger informs us, m his account of 
his uncle's journey to Vesuvius, that his secretary sat by 
him, ready to write down anything remarkable that 
occurred; and that he had gloves on his hands, that the 
coldness of the weather might not impede his business. 

It is curious to find that Mnsonius, a philosopher who 
lived at the close of the first century of Christianity, 
among other invectives against the corruption of the 
age, says: — "It is shameftil that persons in perfect 
health snould clothe their hands and feet with soft and 
hairy coverings.'' 

The use of these articles kept on progressing, until, at 
the beginning of the ninth century after Christ, the 
church began to lay down regulations for this part of 
dress. At the Council of Aix it was Ordained that the 
monks should wear gloves made of sheep-skin. Surius 
tells us a Romish legend respecting St. Gudula, the 
patroness of Brussels, that, as she was praying in a 
church, without her shoes, the priest compassionately 
put his gloves under her feet; but she threw them away, 
and they miraculously hung in the air for the space of 
an hour, — whether in compliment to the saint or the 
priest does not appear. 



Gloves have been used on several great and solemn 
•ccasions, as in the ceremony of investitures, in bestow- 
ing lands, or in conferring dignities. Giving possession 
by delivering a glove has prevailed in several parts of 
Christendom in later ages. Bishops have been instituted 
to their sees by means of the glove ; and it was thought 
so necessary a part of the episcopal habit, that when 
some abbots in France presumed to wear gloves, the 
Council of Poitiers interposed, . and forbad them, as 
peculiar to the bishop alone. 

The custom of blessing gloves at the coronation of 
the kings of France is a remnant of the Eastern practice 
of investiture by a glove. The influence of this notion 
is exhibited in the case of the unfortunate Conradin, 
who was deprived of his crown and life by the usurper 
Mainfroy. When he had mounted the scaffold the in- 
jured prince lamented his hard fate, asserted his right to 
the crown, and, as a token of investiture, threw his glove 
among the crowd, intreating it might be conveyed to 
some of his relations, who would avenge his death. It 
was taken up by a knight, and carried to Peter, king of 
Arragon, who, in virtue of this glove, was afterwards 
crowned at PaJermo, in Sicily. 

To deprive a person of his gloves was a mark of 
divesting or depriving him of his office. When the Earl 
of Carlisle, in the reign of Edward the Second, was im- 
peached of holding a correspondence with the Sicots, and 
was condemned to die as a traitor, his spurs were cut off 
with a hatchet, and his gloves and shoes were taken off. 

In former ages the throwing down of a glove consti- 
tuted a challenge, which he accepted who took it up. 
Such sort of single combat was meant as a trial of inno- 
cence, and was likewise often practised for deciding 
rights and property. This custom was continued down 
to the reign of Elizabeth. A dispute concerning some 
lands in the county of Kent was appointed to be settled 
by duel in Tothill- fields, in the year 1571. The plain* 
tiffs had appeared in court, and demanded single combat. 
One of them threw down his glove, which the other 
party immediately taking up, carried off on the point 
of his sword, and the (ky of fighting was appointed: 
but this affair was adjusted by the judicious interference 
of the queen. 

In Germany, on receiving an affront, to send a glove 
to the offending party is a challenge to a duel ; and this 
method of daring a person to fight, has been in use even 
in this country, where local circumstances made feuds 
and animosities common ; as the following narration will 
show. 

Bernard Gilpin was a faithful ecclesiastic of the six* 
teenth century, whose spiritual work was carried on 
among the northern borderers. On a certain Sunday 
going to preach in those parts wherein deadly feuds pre* 
vailed, he observed a glove, hanging up on high in the 
church. He demanded of the sexton what it meant, 
and why it hunof there. The sexton answered that it 
was a glove which one of the parishioners had hung up 
there as a challenge to his enemy; signifying thereby, 
that he was ready to enter into combat hand to hand, 
with him, or any one else, who should dare to take the 
glove down. Mr. Gilpin requested the sexton to take it 
down. " Not I, sir," replied he, " I dare do no such 
thing." Then Mr. Gilpin, calling for a long staff, took 
down the glove himself, and put it in his bosom. By 
and by, when the people came to church, and Mr. 
Gilpin in due time went up into the pulpit, he in his 
sermon reproved the barbarous custom of challenges, 
and especially the custom which they had of makinff 
challenges by the hanging up of a glove. " I hear, ' 
said he, " that there is one amongst you, who even in 
this sacred place, hath hanged up a glove to this pur- 
pose, and threateneth to enter into combat with whoso- 
ever shall take it down. Behold, I have taken it down 
myself." Then, plucking out the glove, he showed it 
openly, and, inveighing againat such prtetices in any 
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man that professed himself a Christian, endeavoured to 
persuade them to the practice of mutual love and 
charity. 

At the coronation of George IV., in 1821, the cere- 
mony was performed^ probably for tiie last time, of chal- 
lengmg by a glove any one to dispute the right of the 
sovereign to the crown. His majesty's champion entered 
Westminster-hall completely armed and mounted, imd 
threw down his glove. 

Gloves were also particularly used for carrying the 
hawk, which princes, and other great men, formerly took 
much pleasure in doing; so that some of them have 
chosen to be represented in this attitude. 

Judges were formerly forbidden to wear gloves on the 
bench ; but both they and the rest of the court receive 
gloves from the sheriffs, whenever the session or assize 
concludes without any one receiving sentence of death : 
this is a custom of g^eat antiquity. 

It appears likewise to have been a custom not to enter 
the stables of princes, or other great men, without pull- 
ing off the gloves, under the penalty of forfeiting them, 
or of redeeming them by a fee to the servants. This 
custom is likewise observed in sOme places at the death 
of the stag ; in which case, if the gloves are not taken 
off, they are redeemed by money given to the keepers 
and huntsmen. The King of France always pulled off 
one of his gloves on this occasion ; but the reason for 
this custom seems to be lost. 

Gloves are usually presented at weddings and funerals. 
By the term glove-money is meant money given to ser- 
vants to buy gloves: this was done because they were 
more expensive formerly than thev are now. Gloves, 
were also a customary new-years gift. When Sir 
Thomas More, as lord chancellor, decreed in favour of 
Mrs. Croaker against Lord Arundel, she, on the follow- 
ing New Year's day, in token of her gratitude, presented 
him with a pair of gloves containing forty angels. ^* It 
would be against good manners," said the chancellor, 
'< to forsake a gentlewoman's New Year's gift, and I 
accept the gloves; their lining you will be pleased other- 
wise to bestow." 

A person in company, who first sees the new moon, and 
thereupon salutes his fair companion, has a claim upon 
her for a pair of new gloves. This custom is peculiar 
to some of the northern parts of England. 

It appears that gloves did not form part of the female 
dress, until after the Reformation. In the time of Queen 
Anne they were richly worked and embroidered. 

Some of the oldest gloves extant exist in the Denny 
family. At the sale of the Earl of Arran's goods, April 
6, 1 759, the gloves given by Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony 
Denny were sold for 38/. 17;.; those given by James 1. 
to his son Edward Denny, for 22/. 4i. ; the mittens given 
bv Queen Elizabeth to Sir Edward Denny's lady, 25i. 4«.; 
all which were bought for Sir Thomas Denny of Ire- 
land, who was descended in a direct line from the great 
Sir Anthony Denny, one of the executors of the will of 
Henry VIII. 

The principal leather glove manufactures in England 
are at Worcester, Woodstock, Yeovil, Leominster, Lud- 
low, and London. The number made in the town and 
neighbourhood of Worcester annually, has been estimated 
at more than six millions of pairs. At Yeovil about 
two thirds of that quantity are supposed to be produced, 
and the number of persons, including men, women, and 
children, engaged in the manufactures at these places, is 
said to be regularly increasing. Of late years, cotton or 
Berlin gloves have been much in use; and foreign 
leather gloves, principally of French manufacture, have 
been imported, the duty on the latter of which has 
amounted to 30,000/. per annum. Owing, however, to 
the increased use of gloves, the English trade at home 
is said to have experienced some increase. Silk gloves 
are chiefly made in the town of Derby : this department 
of the manufacture is connected with that of silk stock- 



mgs. A simple and ingenious apparatus is used for 
performing the process of glove-sewing, with accuracy 
and dispatch, wlien the respective pieces have been cut 
out. ' 



POISONOUS FLIES. 



Near this place T Castle of Golubaes) we found a range of 
caverns, famous lor producing the poisonous flv, too weU 
known in Servia and HnngaTy, under the name o^the Golu- 
baeser fly. These singular and venomous insects^ somewhat 
resembling mu8quitoe& generally make their i^peanmce, 
during the first great heat of summer, in such numbers cui 
to seem like vast volumes of smoke; their attacks are al- 
ways directed against every description of quadruped, and 
so potent is the poison they communicate, that even an ox 
is unable to withstand its influence, for he always expires 
in less than two hours. This results, not so much from the 
virulence of the poison, as that every vulnerable part is 
simultaneously covered with these most destructive insects ; 
when the wretched anhnals, frenzied with pain, rush wild 
through the fields, till death outs a period to their suffer- 
ings, or they accelerate dissolution by plunging headlong 
into the rivers. 

The shepherd^ of these oo\mtries, taught bv experience 
the time oi their approach, anoint ever^r part ox tiieir flocks 
and herds, unprotected bv nature, with a strong decoc- 
tion of wormwood, to which, it . appears, these flies have 
a great antipathy. In addition to ihis^ the ' shepherds 
keep immense fires constantly biasing, around which the 
IK>or animals, aware of their daqger.' tremblingly and pa- 
tiently congregate. Kind Nature ha& however, merci- 
fdUy Qitlained wat their existence shall be most ephemeral, 
for the slightest variation in the weather is smficientto 
destroy the whole swarm ; hence they seldom live beyond 
a few days': indeed thdr veiy production seems to depend 
upon the state of the weather: for, in those summers 
when the thermometer contmues low, they never make 
their appearance except in diminished 'numbers; whereas, 
when great heat and drought previdl during the whole of 
that season, they have been known to swarm two, or even 
three times, altnough even then their existence is always 
extremely brief. 

Their ravages are principally confined to the surrounding 
countries of &«rviaand the Hungarian Banate ; but on some 
occasions thev have been known to extend Uieir flight as 
fiu: as the neighbourhood of Presburg, when their attacks 
were fiital to numbers of cattle. The peasants for this, as 
for every other phenomenon, have resorted to a miracle for 
explanation, ana teU us, that in these caverns the renowned 
champion, St. Geoige, killed the dragon, whose decomposed 
remains have continued to generate these insects down to 
the present day. The probable supj^tion, howevw, is, 
that when the Danube rises^ which it always does in the 
early part of summer, the cavenis are flooded, and the water 
remaining in them becomes putrid, and produces^ during 
the heat of summer, this noxious fly. The inhabitants of 
the countxT. many years since, closed up the mouths of the 
caverns wiw stone walls, for the j^unKMe of preventing 
tlieir egress ; but the ex(«dient aviulea nothing, and the 
rushing of die waters against the sides of the rocks, in pro- 
cess of time, destroyed the useless defence; so that it must 
bo evident, either that the insects are not generate hers, or 
that the caverns have subterraneous communicadons with 
some other outlets at present unknown.*SFEKCBB's TraveU 
in Oireaesia, 

If there be any one who faithfully examines the book of 
Nature^ and the book of Revelation, to ascertain the truth, 
just as he would inquire into the reasons and probabilities 
on which he must found the expectation of any temporal 
benefit; if, after having done thi& he find no assurance, and 
still doubt, let him ask himself the question: Although 
these things are not proved to my mind, ia it proved to me 
that these thin^ cannot be so? If they may be so, how 
earnestly does it concern me to live as though they' were 
most clearly demonstrated. — S. 
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TURKEY AND THE TURKISH PROVINCES. 




PUBUC PROMENADE AT JA5ST. 



MOLDAVIA AND THE MOLDAVIANS. 

Moldavia is the most northern proyince in Turkey. 
It is bounded on the east by Bessarabia, a province which 
formed part of Turkey until 1 812, when it was ceded to 
Russia; on the south by Wallachia; and on the west and 
north by provinces of the Austrian empire; — the pro- 
vince forming a compact territory about 200 miles in 
length, and 120 in breadth. 

Moldavia formed part of the Byzantine or Eastern 
Empire, and suffered greatly from the incursions of the 
rude hordes which infested Europe in the middle ages. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, the province 
was governed by Bogdau, a Slavonic chief ; and for some 
time afterwards, the military leader, or Voyvode, of Mol- 
davia, was generally independent of superior authority. 
At length, the Turks conquered Constantinople from the 
Greek emperors ; and Moldavia, by a timely submission, 
was enabled to obtain favourable treatment from the 
conquerors. The sultan was to protect the province ; 
the inhabitants were to ^j an annual tribute for this 
protection ; Turks were prohibited from interfering with 
the native inhabitants ; the Voyvodes were to be elected 
by the principal clergnr and nobles, uncontrolled by the 
sultan; the Voyvode had power of life and death, peace 
and war, without consulting the sultan ; and no Molda- 
vian was compelled to leave his province, to enter into 
the sultan's service. 

The Voyvodes governed with the assistance of a 
council, or divan, composed of twelve members appointed 
annually by him. Tne laws were framed after the Jus- 
Vol. XVm. 



tinian code ; and the Voyvode kept up an army of 6000 
men. The annual tribute paid to the sultan was not 
large ; but the inhabitants suffered from certain oppres- 
sive commercial regulations. Wheat, timber, cattle, and 
other articles, were exported to Constantinople, and sold 
at a fixed price, which was not above one fourth of the 
current market price. 

In this situation did Moldavia remain for twoicenturies, 
disturbed occasionally by the wars between Turkey and 
Poland. At length, the ambitious Czar of Russia di- 
rected his attention to thb province ; dnd after several 
attempts,Russia succeeded, in 1774, in gaining the posi- 
tion of a kind of intercessor between the sultan and 
the Moldavians, by which certain advantages were given 
to the latter. In 1 792, fresh advantages were granted 
to the Moldavians by the sultan, at the instance of 
Russia. In 1812, the latter power succeeded in getting 
possession of that part of Moldavia called Bessarabia, 
situated eastward of the river Pruth; and at subsequent 
periods she has ft-equently interfered between the sultan 
and the Moldavians, to gain advantages for the latter, 
but whether with any ulterior object time will show. 
Certain it is, that by the Treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, 
Moldavia has been placed in a more independent position, 
with r^ard to the sultan, than it has yet occupied. The 
Voyvode, called also Hospodar^ is elected by the inhabit- 
ants for life; the com, provisions, cattle, and timber, 
are exempted from the vexatious regulations formerly 
existing; and various other regulations have secured to 
the Moldavians a degree of liberty scarcely found in any 
other part of the TWkish empire. 
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The inhabitantB of Moldavia amount to about half # 
million, and consist of natiTe Moldavians, Jqws, Arme' 
nians, add gjpties. Mf • WUkiwHm. wb» WM Britisli 
consul at BukhiveH btfor^ tba impwvawfllti bad taken 
place in the governfnent and m^nmtion of the provincOy 
represented the humbler classes aa ground down by op?- 
pressive powor, and as having %oqi|ired, |lin»ugb tne 
effect of this oppression, a dispirited and dejected tone 
of mind : being accustomed to a state of oppression, they 
had beooraa uaabU to fon& hopes of a hotter eonditioBy 
and had acquired a sort of stupor or apathy which ren- 
dered them, to a great degree, indifferent to the future. 

Hence, it may be inferred, says that gentleman, that they 
are a quietand harmless people. Their mode of liYinff is, in- 
deed, with rsoard to the intercourse among themselves an 
nnhiterrupted palm. Although the male part are given to 



drinking* quanals and fighting an almost unknown among 
them ; and they are so much need to blows and all kinds ^ 
ill-treatment mm their superiors, that they approach with 



the greatest rsipeoi and submission any who bear upon 
themselves the least external mark of superiority. 

There are grounds for hope that this sad picture may 
be relieved by the subsequent improvement in the rela- 
tions between the Turkish government and the Molda- 
vians. 

The reader is probably prepared to expect, that though 
Moldavia forms part of the Turkish dominions, Ae 
Moldavians are not Mohammedans They profess the 
religion of the Greek church, a superstitious and corrupt 
form of (Jhristianity, professed also by the [lussians. 
Persons who have not received baptism by the rites of 
the church are not deemed Christians; and frequency of 
confession and communion, together with tka punctual 
observance of a vast number oif fast davs during the 
vear, are prescribed with severity i the mlsfuided people 
believe that an exact adherence to these rites is sumcient 
to expiate the heaviest crimeSi particularlv aiter the 
confessor's absolution, which is said to be ootainable in 
most cases by means of a good fee. Preaching, and the 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures* are almost wholly unin- 
tended to; and though we, as Christians, may ^mI a 
momentary pleasure on hearing that the Moldavians are 
not Mohammedans, vet there is but little cause for satis- 
faction, when we reflect on the gross and mutilated form 
in which the doctrines of Christianitity are presented to 
the people. 

It is a natural result of those forms of religious 
teaching which do not appeal to the heart, that supersti 
tion should prevail widely. The Moldavians firmly 
believe in all sorts of witchcraft, in apparitions of the 
dead, in ghosts, and in miracles performed by the images 
of saints. In illness, they placie an image near them; 
aad when they recover, though it were through the aid 
of the ablest physician, diey attribute the recovery tp 
the eflcacy of the image alone. No prayers or thanks- 

S*Ting are offered up either to the Deity or to the 
iviour; but the Virgin, and a large number of saints, 
are those whose names are invoked whenever spiritual 
assistance is required. 

The towns and sea-ports of Moldavia partake of that 
mixed and European character resulting from the inter- 
course between merchanU, dealers, &c.; but the villages 
represent the real character of Moldavian life. Tb» 
peasants' huts are all built nearly of the same sixe mi 
style. — The walls are of clay, and the roofs thatched 
with straw, neither of which is calculated to protect the 
inmates from the Inclemency of bad weather. The 
ground floors are, however, occupied as long as the 
weather will permit; and in winter the inmates retire to 
cells under ground, easily kept warm by means of a 
little fire made of dried dung and some branches of 
trees, which, at the same time, serves for cooking their 
scanty food. Each family, however numerous, sleeps in 
one of these subterraneous habitations^ the beds being 
formed of coarse woollen druggeii, 



The prindnal food of the peasantry consists of a kind 
^ dmyh called mamfna U/$ffa^ made qf the floor rf Iti- 
dianwhoat,ffii#titiifB1lll«4wttl|i|dik, fte «miii«ii of 
Lamt is k^pt by tlim with rigtroHi f^vivi^; wA <bv the 
firat Iwi) or tiivoe days after its termination, they spar- 
ingly iitdulge themselves with a little meat; but many 
of tnem are |qD poor to obtain this indulgepoe, 9nd con- 
tent themselves, m addition to their ordinary fbod, with 
eggs fried in butter. 

'thmr drasa bears aoaaa Maonblanoa to that of tfao 
Dacians in the time of the Romans, and has probably 
auffsrad but little change Ibr centuries. Their feet are 
covered with sandals made of goat skin. They wear a 
kind of loose pantaloon, which is fastened to the waist 
by a tight leatner belt, and closes from the knee down- 
wards* The upper part of the dress is composed of a 
tight waiatcoat, and a abort jacket over it, of coarse 
cotton stuff; in winter they .add a white sheep skin, which 
is hung over the shoulders in the manner of a hussar's 
peliaae. The hair is twisted round the back of the head, 
and oovered with a cap, generally of sheep skin. The 
women are generally clothed from the neck to the ankles, 
in a long gown of light-coloured thick cotton, made tight 
at the waist, which they cover, on holiday occasions, with 
a shorter dreaa, buttoned from the neck to the waist, and 
ornamented with one or two rows of beads. Under or- 
dinary ciroumstanoes, the poorer classes go barefooted, 
and use no covering for the head except a handkerchief. 

Almost 9v%t^ village has a small church or chapel 
belonging to it| and one or more priests who act as 
curates. The ecclesiaatips of this orcier are chosen from 
amongst the ordinary peasants, froip whom they are only 
diftinguished in appearance by i^ lon| beard. They lead 
the aame aort of life, and fmlow the same avocations 
when not eair«g«^ In ^ba exaroiae of their clerical func- 
tions; but they are exempted (rom the pubUo imposts, 
and pay nothing more »han an annttal tribute of fifteen 
piastres to the metropolitan arohbisbop* The generality 
of them can neither read nor write; they learn the for- 
mula of the service by rote; iind if a book ia seen in 
their cbapelSf it is more for ornament then use. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature in the structure 
of society in Moldavia is the vast number of gypsies 
residing there. Their bodily constitution is strong, and 
they are so hardened from constant exposure to all the 
rigours of the weather, that they appear fit for any k- 
bour or fatigue ; but their natural aversion to a life of 
industry is in general so great, that they prefer all the 
miseries of indigence to the enjoyment of copiforts that 
are to be reaped by persevering exertion. 

Both men and women are rittber finely formed, but. 
are exceedingly dirty in their habits and appearance. 
Thev acknowledge no particular religion, nor do thev 
think of following the preeepta of anv, unless compelled, 
nor is there any form of matrimonial tie between the 
sexes. 

The relation in which the^ st^nd to the remainder of 
the inhabitants is a sort of mitigated slavery, the govern- 
ment and the nobles plaiming property in them. This 
slavery, howeveri so f^r as the government is concerned) 
is nothing more than a pledge not to leave theprovince, 
and the payment of a small annual tribute. Tneir time 
they dispose of as the^r please* strolling about the coun- 
try, and pitching their tents near the towns and high 
roads. Their chief occupation* in this vagrant life, con- 
sists in making common iron tools, baskets, and other 
cheap articles. But their industrr and gain are confined 
to wW is absolutely necessary tor procuring them the 
means of subsistenoe. They possess a natural facility 
and quickness in aeouiring toe knowledge of arts; the 
number of persons, however, who devote themselves to 
any is small. Musical performance seems to be that 
to which they give the preference: they fvequently 
attend the wine-houses and tavernB» imd are sometunes 
etlled to tbe hottiof ef tfie noUePi vhen a eoncert is to 
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be given. When any public works are to be Mnttrueiedt 
the government gypsies whe are aoqtuuBted with ma* 
sonry are called in to assist as labourers^ reodting fbod« 
but no wages, except that a small deduetion is made tt&ttk 
their annual tribute. 

Those gypsies who are deemed the property of iht 
nobles are chiefly employed either u household serva&tS| 
or as vineyard Ubourers. As they are not eonsidered 
as free servants, no wages are given to themi btal the 
filthy and disorderly habits in whieh they hidulgOi grettly 
diminish the supposed advantage of having servants At 
so economical a rate. Instruments of punishment ire 
kept in the houses, by means of whieh the gypsies are 
corrected when in faulty which is very frequently h»4tt 
fact, slavery, iu all its forms, bliugs retritmtioti WiUi il» 
in some way of other* 

We have in the pfesetit pewHP «otiftiied our atlentiott 
principally Id the humblef eleeses <tf Moldavians. Ill 
another artioiei Ml WallaehtA ind the WaUsehieiisi w« 
shall giveebrlef aeeoufititf lh« tipptf alaisei of ftodely 
in the two provinees, whieh Aft eoiiligiimiii And tAljr 
much resemble each other. 



HATS nomu 



Ths vsmal wind that whispers o*er the i 
FVom sunny elimes, and p^)rs AtnOflff the treiS^ 
8aitii» with the gentle mnsio of its breeset 

Have hof^ 
The rose, thai wept its withered flowers' fallj 
When rain and storm had forced its funeral| 
Bids its young bud say unto me and all, 

Have hope. 
The desert sands, so wildlji sternly bare. 
Where eye and heart sink *neath the torrid gWOf 
Hath yet a fountain cool to marmur there^ 

Have hope. 

The tide that ebbing leavea the native riiorc^ 
And backward rolls as if for evermore, 
Saith, as it flows where it had flowed beforoi 

Have hope. 
¥lie niffht, when darkness is around the eartL 
And Nature seedis to feel the Cheerless deara, 
8aith, With its staHlght and the fbir moon's billfa. 

Have hope. 

Tlie drtom, when guardian angels watch our sleepp 
And o er the tranquil Soul fresh visions erec|>, 
Whi4|pers, in tender Aoeents, soft and deep, 
Have hopoi 

Hie tterry mofh, when In its purple ear, 
It lespe the brightenhig faeaven^s eastern bafj 
Waves 611 its beaming banner floating ftr. 
Have hope I 

[ft. B.^^ ill the ihibHh VMififniiit MdgMne.^ 



Thb Child. — A child is a man iu a small lettet, yet the 
best copy of Adiun befbre he tasted of the apple I and he is 
happy, whose small ptaeilce in the world can only write 
his character. lie iS Nature's fiesh picture newly drawn 
in oil, whieh time and much handling dims and defiuMS. 
Hif* soul is yet a white paper Unscribbled with observations 
of the world, WhereWitn at length it becomes a blurred 
note-book. He is purely happy, because he knows no evil, 
nor hath made means by sin to be acquainted with misery. 
He arrives not at the mischief of being wise, nor endures 
evils to come by foreseeing theln. fie kissss and loVes all, 
and) when the smart df the rod is past, SlnileS on his beatet. 
Nature and Kis pah<hts alike dandle him^ Ahd oltiee him oU 
with a bait ef sUgAT to A draught of wormwood. He plays 
vet, like a young anprentiee Uie first digr» and is Hoi eOme to 
his task ef melwienolYa AH. the language he speaks yet is 
tears, and they serve him well enough to esrnress his neces- 
sity. His h^est labour is his tongue, as if he were leUi 
to use so deceitful an or^n ; and he is best company with 
it when he can prattle. We laUgh at his foolish Sports, but 
his game is our earnest, And his deltas, rattles, and hobby- 
horses, but the embleiito ttdd mocking oi indtn bu6iBess< - 



BURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTH& 
APBIL. 

Ths ttig. ifeo, dniM fr«B As Wd, wbm loi« 
;B« fanetd the hrmdrii^ miMtdi of the shadM, 
BefcretbetenpwIdtiTet. Atflnt,ln»eed 
Be, iprlfilitlj, pull Ue Sdtht Mid. imiiel W feer, 
Oim anhie twm elffel eooi toffight 
Agidiiit Uie hfeeM he derti, diet way the nioie 
To lee^ the l eMa n i n g mnrdonwe eiew Mdnd. 
geeeptkm thorti though fleeter thaii the windi 
He Vufsla the thlekeM, gUneee through the tMm, 

Hv»i-iUquuiii|^, ujr WhUid him fxfjiKt a^u 
Tht< iuhiiiTiuu rutji^. ainJ lTt>iii Uie bliULly ilfiith 

Mv iwiM^ ihe rnivBi nil; uud 9c>k4iih'g w^ei 
Thtf glwlt^, mi 111 upttuiiig m t\n^ g^Men tlift 
Wherfi in kuid ouiiUst wiih hla butUng frutodS 
Hf} wuiit tu Btriig]j|1ti, ur hUi Iota ej^iij. 
on b iIm full ilewBuUiiis dtMul Itg tilm 
Tu lam UtP wmii, tkuA hrn hh buruhii^ sldeei 
OH iwl{« thfi hdfilr l}i« «ilt4ilini] hr-rit/iiiliuTi^^ 
Wild AfldJitt VHtw HiTuid a Ijfudjt'F^a won. 
Wh«L fhilj bii ikf ilk *mt9 *o ^Wid iia 



Ba full vt liuiijrtnt liuLrilt, iKm tvi mure 






he •lALiiti It btiff 



And piit-t Itk LiAl vrtalt rpfiigi! in fli;?<}iiiir» 
Ihe Ijjit ftuiinl t^an nm tkiiKij liit dappled SwS; 
lf» gTuwlA Lii ali^njsh. ^Iiile tht< [p^iHlirie peoll^ 
Bloud-liepfij, h&uti ox nik (ait jntiing d]»L 
And man hh beauiwui dieipjereii lidta^ iridl gc 



TBOMeOM. 



tm iScient tifues, when this- country was clothed with 
eztensire fbrests, the shooting of tUir formed the occupa- 
tion of kings, feudal lords, and their vassals, and seems 
to have constituted their chief amusement. The number 
of these animals was at that period immense, for we 
have it on the authority of L«eslie» that from five 
hundred to a thousand were sometimes slain at one 
general hunting-match, at the termination of whlcli a 
grand venison feast was prepared for the assembled 
hunters. The chase of the stag was also popular among 
the ladies df Britaini who held their hunting-parties 
independently of the gentlemen. An illuminated maniv* 
script of the early part of the fourteenth century repre* 
sents one of these female hunts, where one of the hidies 
is cheering on her dog with the sound of the horn, while 
another« with a bow in her hand, has just taken sure aim 
at the staffi and has planted an arrow between his antlers. 
We may here mention an opinion, entertained by some 
writers^ that it was in the piursuit of the deer rasa first 
was led to the invention of the bow. 

The hunting of deer was a much more exciting sport 
in former times than it is at the fresent day ; it even 
alsumed soraewhat of a auurtial character! and was 
atteAdrt with a degree of perilous haaard that rendered 
it espeeitily attractive to the bold sportsm^ of that age. 
*<WheU the Stag turned to bay," says Sir Walter Scotl» 
<'the aneient hunter had the perilous tusk of going in 
tipoui and killing er disabling, the desperate animaL The 
taek was dangerousi and to be adventured upon wisely 
aiSd warilyi either by getting behind the stag while he 
was gaaing on the hotmds, or by watching an opportu* 
uity to gidlop roundly in upon him» and kill hmi with 
the sword.*' 

Few persens aire unacquainted with the ihmous old 
ballad of Chevy Chase» and etill fewer perhaps are igne- 
fant ef the story of Robin Hood and his band in Shei'wood 
Forest. In these, and teaay more of tlie ancient balkds 
and romances, whether true ^t fidstious^ the pursuit of 
deer is a favoiurite themes and the personal prowess of 
those tirho eicelled in it a fruitful souroe of admiration. 
In the days of chivalry it often happened that the hero 
most renowned fbr deiMis of arms was also celebrated for 
his skill and courage in the ohase. Thus Gaston de 
Foia was the mightiest hunter of his day, and wrote a 
book on huntiUg, worthy of note fbr the accuracy of its 
detaihu This celebrated duke is said to have kept six- 
teen hundred hounds. 
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Scotland and the border countries seem to have been 
early celebrated for tneir great huntbgs ; and in the early 
history of that country, as well as of our own, the chase 
was a matter of serious hnportance, as supplying the 
wants of the inhabitants in food and clothing. Even as 
late as the time of Henry the Eighth, the Highland 
huntsman found most of his wants supplied by the deer 
which he killed. A Highlander, in explaining the term 
** Rough-footed Scots," addressed the king as fbllpws :— 
'*We go a-hunting, and after we have slain red deer, 
we flay off the skin bv-and-by, and setting of our bare 
foot on the inside thereof, for want of cunning shoe- 
makers, by your grace's pardon, we play the coblers, 
compassing and measuring so much thereof as shall 
reach up to our ankles, pricking the upper part thereof^ 
with holes, that the water may repass where it enters, 
and stretching it up with a thong of the same above ^ our 
said ankles. So, and piease your noble grace, we make 
our shoes. Therefore, we using such manner of shoes, 
the rough hairy side outwards, in your grace's dominions 
of England, we be called/ Rough-footed Scots.*" 

The Anglo-Saxons and the Normans hunted the deer 
with bows and arrows, spears, and nets, as well as with 
dog^. To the king and his favourites, among the latter 
people, was reserved the exclusive right of hunting wild 
animals, but especially the deer, for the propagation of 
which large tracts of land were, unjustly appropriated, 
and flourishing villages laid waste; while, to protect the 
deer within these Enclosures, heavy fines were exacted, 
and severe punishments inflicted. These laws led to 
much crime and misery, and were found, notwithstand- 
ing their severity, wholly inadequate to prevent the 
' practice of deer-stealing. 

Owing to the progress of agricultural improvement in 
Great Britain, the quantity of deer is exceedingly dimi- 
nished. During the last century numerous forests were 
inclosed, which were formerly well-stocked with red-deer, 
fallow-deer, and roe-bucks. Windsor Forest, which 
extended over seventeen parishes, and in many districts 
was full of deer, was disafforested in 1814, part of it 
being allotted to the crown for a pairk, and other pacts 



given m compensauon for nghts of pasture, &e^ to tne 
several parishes 

The modem practice of stag-nuntmg may be consi- 
dered under two heads, t. e., the liunting of the wild 
stagi as it exi^jted until late years in Eiu^land, and still 
exists in Scotland and Ireland, and the hunting of the 
carted stagy so cabled because he is taken to the appointed 
spot in a cart. The latter is the method of hunting the 
stag practised in England at the present day; and« not- 
withstanding the grandeur and splendid accompaniments 
which occasionally invest it with attractions, it is regarded 
by many sportsmen with supreme contempt, as offering 
little variety or excitement and being unworthy the 
manly character of an Englishman. Siich, indeed, it 
appears to be ; for the stag, previously nourished up, and 
fostered in parks with the best food, is, when considered 
in proper condition for the chase, conveyed, as we have 
said, to the place appcnnted, turned out to the sound of 
the huntsman's horn, allowed an interval of time, called 
law, and then vigorously pursued by huntsmen and 
hounds. The distance passed over in the pursuit of the 
deer is often greater than that traversed by the fox- 
hunter; but the carted staff, having been often hunted 
before, (for in this kind ^ hunting the death of the 
animal is not sought, he being preserved for future mise- 
ries,) generally follows the same track, traverses the 
same knes and fields, and laves in the same stream. In 
tne regular stag-hunts a change of deer is often made, 
to avoid this sameness of procedure. The chief recom- 
mendation of this sport appears to be that it can be 
enjoyed when no other chase of consequence can be 
pursued. We have not space to notice the hunting of 
nllow-deer, which, whether the animal be male^ or 
female, is in common language csXLeA. bHck*hunHng 
We therefore proceed to the natural history of the stag, 
as we gain it from Cuvier and the best autnorities. 

The genus to which the stag belongs {eermui) consists 
of ruminant mammalia, the males 6i which have solid 
horns, or, more propeny speakmg, antlers, composed 
entirely of bone, without any sheading of hcnmyinatter, 
which are likewise deciduous, and annually reproduced. 
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The animals of this genus are in general remarkable for 
the elegance of their forms, the lightness of their nro« 
portions, and the velocity of their movements. The legs 
are slender and firm, the body round and compact, the 
neck long, and head well-shaped. Their look is meek, 
yet confidant, wild, yet curious; the colours of their coat, 
clean, brilliant, and agreeable. They belong rather to 
wild than to cultivated nature ; for although some of the 
species are comparatively tame, and one of them, the 
rein-deer, of Northern Europe, in a state of entire domes- 
tication, yet generally speddng they fade away before 
the progress of cultivation, and become diminished in 
numbers, as the seclusion they love is brdcen in upon. 

The stag (cervus tlaphuf)^ also known as the hut and 
red-deer is the deer par excellence of all our writers on 
the chase, and of all the histories of bold foresters of 
former days. This animal is by much the largest of 
European deer, and bears horns with a round beieun 
slightiy bent inwards at the summits, three branches 
pointing to the front, and the snags of the crown issuing 
from a common centre. The adults, male and female, in 
the summer, have the back, flanks, and outside of the 
thighs of a reddish-brown colour, wiUi a blackish line 
running along the spine, marked on each side with ful- 
vous spots. The colour deepens with age, and changes 
with tiie seasons. There are breeds common in the 
Grerman woods which are of a very deep colour, nearly 
approaching to black. The hair (^ the stag is remark- 
ably brittle, and holds to the sidn only bv a small pellicle ; 
his eyes have an elongated pupil, and his muzzle is very 
broad, the tongue is soft, and ears middle-sized and 
pointed. In addition to the possession of horns, the stag 
differs from the hind in the long bristly hair of his throat, 
and in the canine teeth in tiie upper jaw. The young 
fawns are extremely beautiful, and of a colour that is 
very pleasing to the eye. They are of a rich yellowish 
brown, dappled with white spots, and from them a pecu- 
liar shade of colour, intermediate between brown and 
yellow, receives its name. At first, the young of the 
stag, whether male or female, are called calves: after six 
months the bossets or protuberances of the horns become 
visible in the youne males, which gradually develop two 
simple cylindrical knobs. During the second year the 
horns assume the figure of dags, or spikes, and the ani- 
mal is. then named a brocket. The third year his new 
horns throw out two or three tynes, or snags, when he is 
termed a epaifcuL The crown, or surroyal, appears on 
the summit in the fourth year, and then he is a staggard. 
The fifth year he becomes a stag, in the sixth a harty 
and so remains the rest of his life. The female likewise 
passes through a succession of changes but they ure less 
important, and, moreover, regular sportsmen never hunt 
the female deer. In the first vear the female is called 
a calfy in the second a brocket* sister, in the third, and 
ever after, a hind* 

The hind produces but one fawn or calf in the year ; 
and this takes place in May, or the beginninflr of June. 
She seeks retirement and concealment during the 
summer months, and attends to her odf with truly 
maternal solicitude, exposing herself to the pursuit of 
dogs, when necessary, m order to draw them away from 
her young. At the same time the stags are in seclusion 
in other pastures, being comparatively defenceless while 
shedding their horns during the growth of the new ones. 
Stags mew or shed their horns in the early part of the 
spring, and this is technically called <^ losing their attire." 
It is not until the month of August that the new antiers 
are completed, when the animal rubs off the skin or velvet 
which covers them against the stems of trees. 

Furious battles between harts of the same age are 
not uncommon during autumn ; they run at each other 
with the heads low, and with such violence that some- 
times the horns get entangled so as to become inextrica- 
ble, and the two are held together till they die. Even 
alter death, the Ikulls have remained locked together. 



without the possibility of being severed; a circumstance 
of not unfrequent occurrence among rein-deer. 

It was the ancient belief that the stag was remarkable 
for longevity, but later observers have reckoned its age 
as seldom exceeding twenty years. This animal is found 
more or less throughout Europe, where there is cover 
adapted for it, except in the extreme north, or in very 
hot places near the sea. It is also met with in Western 
Asia, in some a£ the mountainous islands in the Medi- 
terranean, and on the slopes of the mountains of Atlas, 
in Northern Africa, where it is supposed it was imported 
by the Romans. In that part of the world, however, it 
is considerably degenerated. The size is smaller, the 
colour lighter, and the antlers terminate in forks, instead 
of the numerous snags they display in colder climates. 

The vast number of stags' horns found in the fossil 
state must not lead us to the error of supposing that 
there has been an equal number of stags; for supposing' 
a stag to complete his twentieth year, he famishes fifteen 
sets of horns; and, making allowance for casualties, per- 
haps we may conclude there are ten times as many sets 
of horns as there have been stags. Nevertheless, the 
numbers of deer in this kingdom, and throughout Europe, 
must have been very great in former days. These noble 
animals are now, as we have already intimated, few in 
number in England; but the case is different in the moun- 
tainous parts of Scotland, especially in the central 
Grampians, between Athol on the south, and Badenoch 
and Strathspey. The forest of Athol is one of the 
largest set apart for red-deer, and forms a noble and ex- 
tensive demesne, as will be seen from the following 
modem description }-«> 

The eastern part of the Forest of Athol, or, more strictiv 
q[»eaking, the Forest of Minigag, contains some of the lofti- 
est mountains in Scotland, and it gives rise to various 
brancihes of the rivers Dee and Don, towards the eastern side, 
of the Sp^ towards the north, and of the Tay, more espe- 
cially the Bruar and the Tilt, towards the south. There are 
extensive natural forests of pine, in the upper glens and 
valleys of the eastern rivers, out the deer are not quite so 
abundant there as they are in the south, where the exposure 
is warmer, and the pasture better. Glen Tilt and Glen 
Bruan especially the former, are the principid winterings; 
but the deer, attogeiher, have not less than a hundred 
thousand Enfj^ish aorss of hill to range over. The Duke of 
Athol baa greatly benefited this vast tract bv the extent of 
hia tree-planting. The number of deer, old and young, is 
not fewer than seven or eight thousand ; and the great hunts, 
or ;ratber slaughters, most frequently take place in Glen 
Tilty though the more laborious occupation of deer-stalking 
is pursued in other places. On the great hunts, they are 
driven by a drouit of people, who bruog them to a pass or 
narrow where the mazkamen are posted, so that they can 
select and make sure of their victims. This is not a very 
manly sport, but it is very efficient ^ pot" hunting ; and the 
nature of the grpund renders it impossible to ^opt any 
more sportsman-like mode. It is unaerstood that, from the 
care b^towed upon them by the proprietors, red deer are 
becominj^ more numerous on those mountains; and though 
the hill is quite open, and the keepers are but few, tiiere is 
comparatively little poaching; and, indeed, it is rendered 
unnecessary, because the deer are always straying so fiur out 
upon the spurs of the hiUsy that any one who is so inclined 
may occasionally have a shot; and to attempt shooting deer 
on the open Grampians, as a matter of pront, is near^ out 
of the question. 

Whoevxr shall review his life, will generally find that 
the whole tenor of his conduct has been terminated by 
some accident of no apparmt moment, or by a combination 
of inoonaiderable circumstances, acting when his imagina- 
tion was unoccupied, and his judgment unsettied ; and that 
his principles and actions have taken their colour from some 
secret infusion, mingled without design in the current of his 
ideas. The desires that predominate in our hearts are in- 
stilled by imperceptible communications, at the time we look 
upon the various scenes of the world, and the different em- 
plovments of men, with the neutrality of inexperience^ 
ana we come forth from the nursery of the school, inva- 
riably destined to the pussult of great acquisitions or petty 
aooompli8hm«nts.-^Pii« Jomfsoir. ^ 
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AMICABLE CEREMONtEB. 

Fkiewdly Salutations — ^Cerbmonies of Respbct 

— K188ING Hands. 

All the ceretnonies which are used in different coutitries 
between individuals, and which are of an amicable cha* 
racter, may be reduced to two sorts, — ^salutations, and 
reverences, — ^both of which are usually accompanied by 
touching some part of the body ; but Whether this be 
done, or any other sort of ceremony be practised, mkiietn 
not: every nation thinks that it alone Uses the fnost 
reasonable customs of this nature; but all are, perhaps, 
equally shnple; and are certainly not ridiculous, merely 
because they are strange. 

We shall first speak of the modes of icdutoHof^ which 
are evidently so much influenced by climate, situation, 
and the habits of a people; though they rise originally 
from respect, humility, fear, and esteem, which are ex- 
pressed much in a similar manner, bemg the natural 
consequences of the organisation of the body. 

As nations fall off from their ancient simplicity, the 
meaning of salutations becomes less ostensible; so that 
the external acts often become empty civilities, and imply 
nothing; which, however, must not be omitted, lest inten- 
tional affront may seem to be conveyed by the neglect. 

With primitive nations, or in the primitive stages ct 
society, tiie affectionate touching or the person who is 
saluted, is an expression of tenderness and reo^ard; as 
we shall see illustrated by the following examples ; and| 
indeed, the general justness of the remarks which we 
have already made, will be vindicated as we proceed. 

The Greenlanders laugh when they see an European 
uncover his head, and bend his body before his superior: 
— ^the climate would naturally deter the natives from 
adopting such a form. 

Some of the islanders in the Eaatem seai take the 
hand or foot of him they salute, and gently mb thelf 
face with it. 

The Laplanders rub their noses up agahist the pe^ons 
whom they salute. 

At New Guinea, in the Eastern seas, they plare on 
the heads of those whom they salute, the leaves of saoh 
trees as are symbols of friendship itnd peace. 

Houtman, a Dutch navigator at the end of the tinteenth 
century, tells tts that they saluted him in a vefy gfotesque 
manner, on one of the islands of the Eastern Archipe^ 
lago. They raised his left foot, which theV pa^lsed 
gently over the right leg, and thence over his face. 

The inhabitants of the Philippine Islands bend the 
body very low, place their hands on their oheeks^ and 
raise at the same time one foot in the air ^th tlieir ksee 
bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of toother, and ties It 
about his own waist so that he leaves his fWend half 
naked. 

Sometimes persons more or less undress themselves 
before friends, in token of humility. The Japanesei 
when they salute, only take off a slipper 1 the people of 
Aracan, near the mouths of the Ganges, take off their 
sandals in the street, and their stockings in the house. 

When they wish to salute each other in a respectf\il 
way, in the ^apan islands, the person so saluting bends 
himself down to the earth, then rises and turns his back 
upon his friend ; which latter proceeding is designed to 
intimate that the person so turning away is unworthy 
to look upon the other. 

Negroes of distinction in the interior of Afipici Salute 
each other by snapping the middle flnffer three times. 

Athenaeus, who died at the end of the second century 
after Christ, tells us that the inhabitants of Carinena, to 
show a peculiar mark of esteem, would let blood and 
present it as a beverage to their friends. 

The Franks would tear the hair from their heads, and 
present it to those whom they saluted: the slave would 
cut his hair and offer it to hid znai^f^. 



In dtaheite, an island of the Plurifie Ooeiui th#y nkh 
their noses together by Way of salutation. 

llie Dutch, who are considered as great eaters^ have 
a morning salutation common amongst all ranks,^-^ 
^ Smaakelyk eetm" May you eat a hearty dinner. 
Another is, ^*Ho^ vaaH tiwef How do you sail?--!, 
adopted, no doubt, in the early periods of the state, wheil 
they Were idl navigators and fishermen. 

The ttsual salutation at Cali'o is, — **How do you 
sweat f* — a dry hot skin being a sure indication of a 
destnictite ephemeral fever. 

The Spaniard says, — ^ Come nta?' How do you 
stAnd I while the Frenefaman addresses his fnend with 
** Comment pou$ portBZ'^oui f '* How do you carry your- 
self? It has been observed that the fbrmer phrase seems 
to imply a' proud, steady and solemn gait, such as is pecu- 
liar to the Spaniard; while the ktter is expressive of the 
gaytnotion and incessant action of the Frenchman. 

The common salutation in the southern provinces of 
China, amongst the lowef orders, is — " Have you eaten 
your rice ?" 

The Chinese ftf e very affected in their personal civili- 
ties. They eyen calculate the number of their reveren- 
ces. The men niote their hands in an affectionate manner, 
while they are joined together on the breast, and bow 
their heads a little. If they respect a person, they 
raise their handb Joined, and then lower them to the 
eaf th, in bending the body. If tw6 persons meet after 
k long separation, tbey both fkll on their knees, and bend 
their Aires to the earth, repeating the ceremony two or 
three times. 

If a Chinese be asked how he finds himself in health, 
he answers, " Very well; thanks to your abundant feli- 
city.'* If one would tell another that he looks well, he 
says, ** ftosperity is painted on your hceC or " Your 
air announces your happiness.*' 

If one receive a service firom another, he says, '* My 
thanks shall be immortal.** One who is praised says to 
the other, '* How shall I dare to persuade myself of what 
you say of meT* When a guest departs they say, •* We 
nave not treated you with sufficient distinction.*' 

All such answers ate prescribed by the Chinese ritual, 
or the Academy of compliments. By this are deter- 
mined, the numoer of bows; the expressions to be em- 
ployed ; the genuflexions, and the inclinations which are 
to be made, to the right or left hand; the salutations of 
the master before the chair where the stranger is to be 
seated, for he salutes it most profoundly, and wipes the 
dust away with the skirts of his robe: aU these and other 
things are noticed, even to the silent gestures by which 
a person is entreated to enter the house. The lowef 
elasses of people are equally nice in these punctilios ; and 
ambassadors pass forty days in practising them, before 
they are enabled to appear at court. This people have a 
tribunal of ceremonies, which often issues very odd de- 
crees, to which the Chinese implicitly submit. 

Marks of honour are frequently arbitrary:— to be 
seated is with us a mark of repose and familiarity ; and 
to stand up shows respect There are countries, however, 
in which princes will only be addressed by persons who 
are seated; and it is considered as a favour to be per- 
mitted to stand in their presence. 

The use of " Your iiumble servant,'* came first from 
t'rance into England on the marriage of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV. rf trance, to Charles 
the First, when Prince of Wales. The usual salutation 
before that time was " God keep you !** and, among the 
vulgar, " How dost do ?** with a thump on the shoulder. 

To bite the ear was, anciently, an expression of endear- 
ment; and it is still so far retained by the French, that 
to pull a man gently by the ear is the most sure token of 
good will. The. French, likewise salute each other thus : 
— The gentlemen, and others of the male sex, lay hands 
on the shoulders, and touch the sides of each other's 
cheek; but, on being introduced to a lady, they say to 
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her fatter, broth«r, 'pr friend* f\P§rm€tt9*'mQh' 
salute each of b^r cheeks. 

As one of the inost remarkabb pl^tl^)ds of dbing 
reverence consists in the custom of kissing hands, we 
propose to furnish a general account of it from the 
earliest times, remarking, by the way, that this cufitom 
is not oply Tery ancient, and nearly universal, but it 
has been practised both in i^ligion and by society. 

From the remotest times n^en si^luted the ^un, q^oon, 
and stars, by kissing the handf To this sort of idolatry 
Job assures us that he was not addicted : see xxxi. 97- 
This patriarch is considered to have lived ftb<^t 2190 
years £«c. 

Lucian, who lived about 150 f^a^^ after Chvist» say9 
that the poor, who could not afford to ofl&r up pacrifiees 
to the godsy adored them by the simpler fu^mplim^Qt of 
kissing their hands. He tells us that Demostbeneii, 
when taken off as a prisoner by the soldiers of Antipat^r, 
asked leave to eptep a temple. WImb he bad ^ptered 
he touched his mouth with his hands, whiob the guards 
took for an act of religion,— hissing bands to the god. 
He did its howevery more securely to swallow the poison 
which he had prepared for sueh an occasion. 

Among the Romans persons were treated as atheists 
who wecdd not kiss iheir hands when they entered a 
temple. 

We are told that the earliest Chvistiaa bishops gave 
their hands to be kissed by the ministers who served at 
the altar; but that the custom declined with paganism. 

The flatterers and suppliants of ancient times were in 
the habit of kissing the hands of their patrons, till they 
obtained the favour which they solicited. In HcMoaer, 
Priam is represented kissing the hands and embracing 
the knees of Achilles, while he supplicates for the body 
of Hector. 

This custom prevailed in ancient Rome, but it varied 
at different times. In the first ages of the Republic it 
seems to have been only practised by inferiors towards 
their superiors : ecjuals gave their hands and embraced. 
In the progress of time even the soldiers refused to 
show this mark of respect to their generals, and their 
kissing the hand of Cato> when be was obliged to quit 
them, was regarded as an extraordinary circumstance, 
at a period of such refinement, The great respect paid 
to the tribunes, consuls, and dictators, obliged indivi- 
duals to behave towards them in a more Sstant and 
respectful manner; and, instead of embracing them as 
heretofore, they considered themselves fortunate if 
allowed to kiss their hands. Under the emperors, 
kissing hands became a duty, even for the great them- 
selves: inferior courtiers were obliged to be poutont to 
adore the purple, by kneeling, touching the robe ci the 
emperor with the right hand, and carrying it to the 
mouth. Even this was thought too free, and at length 
they saluted the emperor at a distance, bv kissing their 
hands, in the same manner as when they adored the gods, 

The custom of which we are now speaking is practised 
in every known country, in respect to sovereigns and 
superiors, even amongst the negroes and the inhabitants 
ef the New World. Cortes found this custom prevailing 
at Mexico, where more than a thousand lords saluted 
him, by touching the earth with thebr hands, which they 
afterwards kissed. 

Thus, whether the custom of salutation b practised 
by kissing the hands of others from respect} or by 
bringing one's own hand to the mouth, it has been of 
all customs the most universal in point of time or place. 
In ordinary practice, however, it is now considered to be 
too gross a nLmiliarity and a meanness to kiss the hands 
of those with whom we are in habits of intercourse. 
But in affairs of state and solemnity at court, this prac- 
tice is still reti4ned, and at an appointment to office, or 
on a personal introduction to the sovereign, the favoured 
individual is allowed to have the honour of kissing the 
royal hand. 



GINGERBREAD. 



Thi manufacture qi gingerbread is carried cm to a coi|» 
siderable extent in Lopdon, both to supply the home 
deiA|in4» and to furnish the requisite quantity for exporta- 
tion » It forms a distinct, and a lucrative, branch of 
trades and the art is attended with les^ trouble than even 
th^ makiog of ordinary bread. 

This artiisle is held in Ifigh estimation among our 
Anglo-Indian brethren, and is exported in large quantif 
ties for their use. In hot climates, the natives of Europe 
suffer from a relaxed state of the lining membrane of the 
stomach, and therefore stimulating food is highly accept- 
able and even beneficial to them: thus we find most men 
that have been long in India, to have acquired the habit of 
smoking, and of taking highly seasoned iooi, spices, and 
other stimulants. The best sort of gingerbread forms 
ta sueh an agreeable and wholesome article of diet; and 
it is this finest description of the article, which is so 
largely exported to India. It is made in London, and 
formed into cakes about a foot long, six inches wide, and 
an inch and a half thick: these are packed in boxes, and 
se transmitted to their place of destination. 

The price of the best description of gingerbread is toe 
high to allow of its being very generally consumed in 
England; and the quality of the inferior sorts is often 
so bad as ^o make them not only distasteful, but posi- 
tively injurious. The pain d^ipiee^ or spiced bread of 
France is generally esteemed in that country; but the 
taste fbr gingerbread seems to be at its height in HoU 
land. There it is the business of pvery family to pro- 
duce this article in perfection; and it is affirmed that the 
familyredpe for making gingerbread descends as an heir- 
loom from father to son, and is kept a secret beyond the 
fkmily eisele. flo far is this taste carried, that, accord- 
ing even to Dutehmen themselves, the success of a per** 
son who wishes to ingratiate himself with a fkmily, often 
depends in no small degree on the quantity and quality 
of the presents he makes them in gingerbread. Shops 
are devoted exclusively to the sale of this eonmiodity ; 
and, indeed, throughout the country, we find the article 
of which our paltry figure and gilt gingerbread is a very 
distant imitation, in common use and general estimation. 

It is a peeuUarity in the manufacture of gingerbread 
that the dough eannet foe fermented by means of yeast. 
Every attempt at this sort has proved tmsuccessful, and 
though there has been oeeasionally a slight appearance 
of fermentetion in the dough, yet when the gingerbread is 
baked it is as solid, hard, and compact, as a piece of wood. 

The ingvedienU commonly used in making ginger- 
bread are flour, treacle or molasses, butter, common 
potashes, and alum. When the butter is melted, and 
the potashes and alum are dissolved in a little warm 
water, these three ingredients, together with the 
treaele, are poured among the flour which is to form 
the body of the bread. The whole is then incorpo- 
rated by mixture and kneading into a stiff dough. Of 
these five constituents, the alum eoidd be best dis- 
pensed with, as its properties are hurtful, although it is 
fbund useful in making the bread lighter and crisper 
than it would otherwise be, and hastening the whole pro- 
cess, fbr gingerbread dough ha^ a further peculiarity, in 
almost invariably requiring to stand over for the space 
of f^tmi three or four to eight or ten days. Experience 
has ^hown, likewise, that it may be allowed to stand over 
fbr as much as three weeks, rather with advantage than 
loss. On some occasions, however, and from causes not 
well understood by the baker, it is fit for the oven at a 
much earlier period than at others. 

Dr. Colquhoun in endeavouring to trace the causes 
of the peculiarities which attend the process of ginger- 
bread making, tried several experiments, which led to the 
conclusion that the mutual action of the treacle and pot- 
ashes on each other, is the source of the gasefying prin- 
ciple in gingerbread, His experiments may be thus 
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briefly noticed: — First, a mass 'of dough was made 
ready with all the usual ingredients of gingerbr«ad except 
buiUr. This was allowed to stand the usual time, then 
baked ; and when taken from the oven it proved to be a 
well-raised gingerbread loaf. It was plain, therefore, 
that butter had no influence in making it light i£nd 
porous. Next, several pieces of dough were prepared^ 
having all the usual ingredients except the carbanate of 
potash. One of these pieces was baked inmiediately, 
others stood over for intervals of different duration; but 
in whatever way it was managed, it always came from 
the oven in a heavy soUd mass. The next experiment 
was made by leaving the treacle itself out, and substituting 
dissolved loaf sugar while the carbonate of potash and afi 
the other ingredients were present. Here again the 
bread returned from the oven in a heavy mass, without 
being in the least degree porous br vesicular. From 
these experiments it seemed clear that the simultaneous 
presence of the treacle and the carbonate of potash, and 
their mutual action, must be quite essential to the forma- 
tion of grood elastic gingerbread. 

The nature of the action of the treacle and alkaline 
carbonate, is not very easy to discover; but it is probably 
due to a certain portion of uncombined acid in treacle, 
which unites with the alkali of the carbonate, and releases 
a quantity of carbonic acid gas, thereby rendering the 
gingerbread light and elastic. Dr, Colquhoun found 
that carbonate of magnesia and tartaric acid niight re- 
place the potashes and alum with great advantage. 
The quantity of potash .which it is necessary to use in 
the ordinary process, gives a distinct disagreeable alka- 
line flavour to the bread unless it be well disguised with 
some aromatic ingredient, and is likely also toprove in- 
jurious to persons of delicate constitution, llie incon- 
veniences attending the lengthened nature of the process 
have likewise to be considered, and it will be seen that 
the saving of time, and other advantages gained by em- 
ploying the magnesia and tartaric acid, more than counter- 
balance the trifling additional cost. The recipe as given 
by Dr. Colquhoun is as follows: — ^Take a pound of flour, 
a quarter of an ounce of carbonate of magnesia, and one 
eighth of an ounce of tartaric acid ; mix the flour and 
magnesia thoroughly flrst, then dissolve and add the 
acid: let the butter, treacle, and spices, be added in the 
usual manner, melting the butter and iiouring it with the 
treacle and acid among the flour ana magnesia. The 
whole must be then incorporated into a mass of dough 
by kneading, and then set aside for a period varying 
from half an hour to an hour. It will be then ready for 
the oven, and should not be delayed on any occasion 
longer than two or three hours before it is baked. 
When taken from the oven it will prove a light, pleasant, 
spongy bread, witn no mgredient in it that can prove 
mjurious to the most delicate constitution 

The recipe for an extremely agreeable gingerbread, to 
be made in the form of thin " parliament cakes," is as 
follows: — Of flour take one pound, of treacle half a 
pound, of raw sugar a quarter of a pound, of butter 
two ounces, of nutmeg one ounce, of carbonate of mag- 
nesia a quarter of an ounce, of tartaric acid, of cinna- 
mon, and of ginger, each one eighth of an ounce. 

To produce very light gringerbread is a desirable thing, 
and this result isnow easily obtained by the gingerbread- 
bakers, by secretly using sesqui-carbonaie of ammonia^ 
or common smelling salts, instead of the magnesia and 
tartaric acid, or the potashes abovementioned. This 
salt is entirely dissipated by the heat in baking, and 
leaves no taste. The carbonic acid gas, and the amino- 
niacal gas of which the salt is composed, in forcing their 
way out, expand and perforate the most tenacious dough, 
and give lightness to the richest and heaviest materials. 
The proportion of sesqui-carbonate of ammonia to be 
used m making gingerbread, is half an ounce to every 
three pounds of materials, including flour, treacle, spices, 
butter, &c r > 



The plainest kind of thin gingerbread for children 
may be thus made. Fine flour, two pounds and a quar- 
ter; treacle, ten ounces; finely sifted ginger, an ounce 
and a half; earraway seeds, half an ounce ; sesqui-carbon- 
ate of ammonia, half an ounce. The whole to be well- 
mixed and kneaded, then placed in a pan near the fire 
and covered over during an hour. It is then rolled out 
into thin cakes with straight lines drawn across them in 
the direction they are afterwards to be separated. Before 
they are baked a little white of e^ is brushed over the 
surface, which glaxes it and improves the appearance of 
the r ^~ "^ 



arious recipes might be given, but as these differ 
little from the above except in the addition of butter, 
spices, candied orange-peel, eggs, Ac, which any one 
may add, according to taste. We conclude our notice with 
direetions for making French spiceH^kes. A pint of 
treacle is set over the fire and to it are added the follow- 
ing ingredientsj—half a pound i^ good fresh butter; an 
ounce of powdered ginger; tbe same of powdex«d cinna- 
mon; powdered aUspice, coriander seeds, and small car- 
damum seeds, each a quarter of an ounce ; candied lemon- 
peel finely chopped, two ounces; tincture of VaniUa, six 
drops; when well mixed, let these' ingredients boil up 
once, stirring all the while, then s6t them aside to cool. 
When cold, mix in as much flour as will convert them into 
a stiff paste. Butter a tin baking dish; and lay on it 
with a spoon portions of the paste of the size' required 
for the nuts or cakes. For these small fohns of ginger- 
bread, the sesqui-carbonate of ammonia is seldoin used; 
but if it be preferred, a small proportion may be added 
to the above ingredients; t : 

' • ) ' • ' c ' ' ' ' 

''.'..'. _ BVBNING.- , 

'Twis eve : the sultry heat of noon was gone, •'- 
And' a soft breeze stole thioiigh the munnuHng woods ; 

The moon was rising in her'lofEy throne, 
Undimmed' by vapour, unobscured biy clouds ; • 

And many a fountam' in its grot of stone. 
Poured on the thirsty ground its coolix^ floods^ 

Or brightly sporklinff m the rocky celL 

With ceaseless splash in crystiEd basin fdl. 

Sweet was the ^e, and sweet the sqene around, [ 

Amid each misty dell and palmy grove 
There was a general calm — and not a sound 

Was heard— ^ if the peace that reigned above 
Had shed its influence there : upon w ground 

The nightlv dews were rising^-in th' alcove ^ 
Formed by the spreading branches, no alarm 
Of diMant footst^w broke the magic charm. 

The Pii^riM. . 

What is that principle of^^production which belongs to all 
the vegeU^le kingdom? How is it that the acorn, buried 
in the cold ground, comes forth in a form which bears no 
renemblnnfo to what was buried, and rises with recurring 
seasons, by the joint ministry of its mother earth, the re- 
freshing rains, the nursing air, and the fiur-coming light and 
heat, till its roots, searchmg out their own ftstoiin^ and 
its limbs graduall v rising and expanding, can rettst tor ages 
the ordinary violence of [the storm? And has not every 
vegetable product in some 'form the germ of reproduction? 
And by whose care is it that all are preserved, and continued, 
and fiUed for duration each one in its own line of sucoes- 
rion, through thousands of years? 

Can he, ^o sees no divinity in the flower which he crushes 
beneath his foot, make, by his own power, the simplest pro- 
duct of the vegetable race? Can he, unaided by the opera- 
tion of the natural world, furnish himself with supplies for 
his craving wants for a single day ? If the commands of the 
Deity, given in the very creation itself could be disobeyed 
by toe teeming earth, how long would the mortal frame of 
ungrateful an^thoiuhtless man be saved from minglmg with 
itskmdred dust?— a 
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SECTION III, 
MODXSN COIlfS— FOREIGN COINS— ANOLO-OALUC COINS. 

Modern coins and medals are, as we before remarked, those 
which reckon from about the ninth century. In these later 
ages of the world the distinction between coins and med^ 
becomes more clear and definite. We must, therefore, con- 
sider the subject, first, under the head of modern coins, and 
then under tnat of madefjh medals, 

. JLJntil the beg:inniiig of the 16th century, when literature 
b^an to reviye from the mental lethargy of tJie middle 
ages, modem coins are so very rude, that curiosity suggests 
the chief inducement to examine them. Without dates or 
epochs they scai^ly serve one purpose of utility. The 
portraits on them are likewise very uncouth. But yet, 
when they iiimish monuments, relating to persons or 
actions, in the glory of which the national vanity is 
engaged, they become very interesting. Thus, the noble 
of jEdward III., who began to reign a.d. 13279 on which 
he is represented in a ship asserting the Britidi dominion of 
the Ocean, would natuiaD^ engage our regard and attention, 
beyond the finest productions of Greece or Rome. 

Whatever we may hereafter say respecting the coins of 
our own or of other countries, will relate to them *a8 dis- 
posed in a cabinet : for their commercial value we must refer 
our readers to other sources. Before entering upon the sub- 
ject of modem British coins, vre shall take a brief survey 
01 the coinage of the other chief countries of the world. 

Beginning with the most eastern part of Asia, the coins 
of Japan first attract notice, as thin plates of gold and silver, 
l&rge and oval, and stamped with little ornaments and cha- 
racters. In this country, as in any other where the art of 
coining is in a rade state, the practice is, to stamp first the 
obverse, then a reverse ; whereas, with us, both obverse and 
reverse are achieved at once, and with a single blow. The 
only coins of China are in copper, about the size of a ftrthin^, 
witn a square hole througn the middle, in order to their 
being strune for the convenience of counting or carrying. 
They are called '' cash,'' and bear an inscription in Chinese 
characters, expressing the year of the prince s reign, without 
hifl name, distinguished as the ** Happy year,'* the ^^Jllui- 
trious year," and the like. It is said that the emperor 
Canghi, who died in 1722, bad finmcd a eomi^eCe caoinet 
Vol- XVIII. 



of Chinese coins. The coinsiof "Tartary are mde and gene- 
rally present only insariptiohs ; the like may be said of the 
coins of Thibet, I^e^u, and SisSm,' and of other smaller states 
in Eastern Asia. It is doubtful whether any Indian coins 
exist before the time of the Moguls, or the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Old coins have been found near Calcutta, of gold, silyer, 
copper, and tin, all mingled in one base metal. On one side 
they bear a warrior with a sword, and on the other an Indian 
female idol. The later coins of India are thick, like the old 
Egyptian, and in obedience to the Mohammedan precept, bear 
no representation of a living creature. The English, French, 
Portuguese, and Dutch, sometimes struck coins in their east- 
em settlements, wi^ Persian inscriptions on one side and 
Latin on the other. The portcullis coins of Elizabeth were 
issued in rivalship of the Spanish king, for the service of 
the East India Company in tneir settlements abroad. They 
are of different sizes from the crown downwards, and are 



readily distinguished by the portcullis on the reverse. The 
modem coins of Persia contmue on the model which the 
Arabian oiliphs once imposed on them, and bear on both 
sides inscriptions from the Koran. The Persian copper has, 
however, tne sun and Hon, the arms of Persia, on one side. 
Of the Arabian coins, the older sort are on the obverse mere 
copies of some Roman coins, while the reverse contains some 
Arabic inscription : the later coins bear the name and titles 
of the prince on one side, and a sentence from the Koran on 
the other. The couis of Turkey are siinilar, having merely 
inscriptions on both sides; ana the coins of the northern 
kingdoms of Afirica are lUce wise upon the Mohammedan plan 
of mere inscriptions. 

Passing over the other kingdoms of Africa as little known, 
and the original empires o¥ America, Mexico, and Peru, 
where coinage was not practised, we will proceed to the coins 
of Europe, after havmg caUed the reiEider's attention to 
the curious fiMjt, that, in many places in Asia, Afirica, and 
America, where meUU money has been wanting, the naUyes 
use sheUsy and different sorts of permanent firuits, as a cir- 
culating medium. The shdl thus used as money, and 
esteemed to be valuable, may be reckoned at about thft 
IdOUi part of an English penny. ^ . . ^v 

After the downfal of the Westem Roman Empire m the 
fifth and sixth centuries, the viceroys of the Byzantme ena- 
perors ooinod copper «i Ravenna in Italy, where they held 
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the vic«-regal court ; but for gold and silver money, that of 
the Greek emperors sufficed for Italy. The B^atU was a 
gold coin struck at Constantinople, by the emperors of that 
city, which was anciently called Byzantium* From the 
ninth to the foiirtetyith' century,. it was Ihe chief gold coin 
in currency throughout Europe. It seems to have passed in 
England till the time of Edward III., in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, when the coinage of the English 
noble drove it out of use. The Constantinopolitan bezant 
is the coin which we still see in our cabinets m gold, in the 
form of a dish, and frequently bearing the portrait of our 
Saviour. Its value was about nine shUliugs. . Camden tells 
us that, at the court of England, the piece of gold valued 
at 16/., which the king was anciently accustomed to oflFer 
on high festival days, was called a Bizantine, After Charle-* 
matpie, about the year 780, had made a great revolution in 
Italy, there were coins of him struck in Rome and Milan. 
In tne neit century the modem coins of Italy begin with the 
silver pennies of various states. The papal coins b^in a. d. 
772. In the middle ages the ohiei bishops of England, 
fVance, and Italy struck coins as well as the Pope. The 
coins of Milan begin with Charlemarne ; those of Naples in 
the ninth century. The coinage of Venice begins m the 
tenth century witn silver pennies. Florence surpasses all the 
cities of Italy in coinage : some silver pieces occur before the 
twelfth century ; but in 1262 the famous gold coins appeared, 
ealled FlorinSy from the flower of the lily upon them : they 
were imitated by the popes, and by France and England ; for 
during the five centuries preceding no gold had been struck 
In Europe. The florins coined by other states have the same 
types as the original florins, but difierent legends. They 
were said to weigh a dram, to be 24 carats fine, and to be 
worth 12«., though now then* intrinsic value would be much 
greater, on account of the difference in the value of gold. 

The coins of Genoa and Savoy begin in the twemn cen- 
tury. France had a gold coinage from Clovis in 490 to the 
year 761 a. d. which belongs properly to the class of ancient 
coins. The coins of the second race, beginning with King 
Pepin in 760, and extending to Hugh Capet m 987, com- 
mence the modem class : the latter are barbarous ; the former 
are eleganjb. The third race begins a.d. 987, and extends to 
the Revolution. Spain vies with France in the elegance of 
her early series of corns; but the influence of the Mohammedan 
faith in Spain for several centuries of Moorish domination, 
presents us with insipid Arabic inscriptions on both sides of 
the coins. The coinage of Germany begins with Charle- 
magne; and that of Denmark with Canute the Great, a.d. 
1014. The Swedish coinage is said to have begun early in 
the ninth century, and that of Norway in the middle of the 
tenth. Of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, there are sJso 
ecclesiastical coins struck by the chief bishops. The coinage 
of Bohemia and Poland begins with the tenth century, and 
foUows the model of the German. The coins of Russia are 
none of them more ancient than the thirteentli century. 
The first Russian coins have rude figures of animals on one 
side, and a man standing with a bow or spear on the other. 
Some have St. Greom and the dragon, and various other 
types : such are the KopekB^ or silver pennies. The Rouble^ 
or dollar, and its half, began under Ivan, or John, in 1647. 
In 1230, the knights of the Teutonic order having conquered 
the pagan inhabitants of Pmssia, coined silver pennies on 
the German plan at Culm. The coins of Brandenburg and 
Poland are the later coins of Prussia. 

There was also money struck in France by English 
princes, while that country was wholly, or partially, under 
English domination. Of Anglo-Gallic silver coins We have 
deniers of Eleanor, wife of Henry II., as duchess of Aqui- 
taine, with deniers and half-deniers of Henry II., and pen- 
nies and half-pennies of Aquitaine, and pence of Poitou and 
Rouen of Richard T. Of John and Henry III. there is no 
Anglo-French money; but there is a lion of billon of Ed- 
ward I., coined during the lifetime of his father, after he 
had received Gascony; and abundant series of silver and 
bdlon corns of Edward III., of Edward the Black Prince, 
of Richard II., Henry IV., V., and VI. Th6 denominations 
of the silver were the hardi, the double hardi, groat, half- 
groat, penny, and half-penny. To this class also belong the 
Calais groats and half-poats of the sovereigns of England 
from Edward III. to Henry VI., and the Toumav groats 
ol Henry VIII. Edward HI. was the first of the lEnglish 
pnnces who struck gold money m France: the denomina- 
tions were guiennois, leopard, chaise, and mouton; to these 
iiidward the Black Prince added the hardi of gold and the 
pavihon, and Henry V. salutes and half-salutes. Henry VI. 
•oined salutes, ang^lots, and fxmoa in gold. The doubtful 



specimen of silver coin supposed to have been struck by 
Margaret of Burgimdy fot Perkia Warbeok^ is commonly 
referred to the_.^iglo-Gallic series. 

SECTION iv. 

▲MOliO-SAXON COINS — B0CLESIA8TICAL COINS— MOBMAM COINS— 
FBTEfil's FIBKdlf— C^IKS USBD IN BNQLAND TILL THE BBIGN 
OF CHARLES II. — COINS ONCE USED FOR LEGAL FEES— COIN- 
AGE OF CHARLES II. — ^BAD STATE OF THE COINAGE AT THE 
BBYOLUnON— TH0XA8 SSMUS^^SSTBOWSfmxm OF ffifl HlLL 
AND SCREW— COPPER MONET — ^ALLOT OF METALS— SCOTCH 

AND iRisb Monet. 

We shall now give a brief notice of the coins of Britain. 
The Heptarchic coins are of two sorts: the silver sheaUa^ or 
penny, and the copper or Hllon gtyca^ the latter being known 
only hi Northumbria, and being a 
tery small piece worth about a 
Inite: the word *< billon'^ ^SH^ 
copper ioashed u>Uh HlvBt. The 
silver penny may be re^ara€d as 
the general Hs{)tatchlc com. The 
skeattas t^ere struck in Kent and 
the other states of the Heptarchy, 
from A. D. 500 to 700. No Heptarchic pennies of universal 
current occur, however, till after the year 700 ; but skeattas 
are found with the name of Ethelbert I., king of Kent, 




Strea of EthelMd of Norttmm- 
iMrUfld— S6e. 




Ethelb«rt-860. 

Alftwl-S7i. 

A.D. 560—610; and of 
other kings of Kettt. 
The regular Heptarchic 
pennies are^ therefore, 
almost all of the eighth 
century, or from 700 
till 832, when Egbert 
tcominated the seven 
kingdoms^ The cojus 
of Uie chief toonarchs 
then present almost a 
complete series from 
Egbert, a.d. 832 to Ed- 
gar, A. d; 959. Most of 
them bear rude portraits 
and sometimes curious 
inscriptions. Of Ethel- 
bald, A. D. 857, and Ed- 
mund Ironside, a. d. 
1016, there are no coins. 
Belonging to those times, 
appear coins of the arch- 
birfiops of Canterbury; 
and afterwards we find 
pennies bearing the pri-^ 
vate marie of the bishops 
of Durham, and coins 
issuing from the archi- 
episcopal mint at York. 
The archbishops seem to 

have retained this privi- 

Kdward the Confeiwr— 1044. lege Until the reign of 

Henry VIII.; for it was one of the charges against Wolsey, 
that he had put the caardinal's hot upon the groats and half- 
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groats, iJMRiAd from the mint at York, of which placi> he 
was prelate. On the rererse of all these coins, which has 
frequently the name of the city where they were coined, 
there ia sometimes a cross so deeply impressed, that the 
coin might he easily parted, and broken into halves, which, 
so broken, were ha(^enc9; or into foor parts, or farihinffs. 
In regard to the money struck by Cardinal Wolsey, 
Akerman observes that, ^<In the year 1629, amonff other 
articles exhibited against CSardinal Wolsey, was one chamng 
him with having^ ^enterprised to join and imprint the Car- 
dinal's hat ' upon his f coin of poats.' Buding considers 
that the fault here laid to the Cardinal's eharge was not 
merely the jolacing of the hat npoji his money, but the 
striking of coins of a larosr denomination ai^d value than 
the penny, ^^ he beiuff the only prelate who struck groats 
and half-groats; but tnis conjecture is groundless, as there 
are half-groats of th§ oihssa prektes with theii initials. It 
was clearly the JuU which gave the offence." 

With the Anfflo-Saxons gold seems to have passed current 
by weight; at least, no gold ooin of th^iv monarehs has 
been discovered. They computed bjr pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings ; twelve pence making one shilling, and 
twenty shillings one pound, as at the present day. But 
there were two kinds of penny, the greater and the less: of 
the former five made a shilling, and of the latter, the skeatta, 
twenty were required. The greater penny always went by 
the name of penning. The Anglo-Saxons derived their 
knowledge of tne art of coining from the Roman ecclesias^ 
tics, who had the privilege of coining money equally with 
the king. It is some sort of proof that the .^iglo-Saxons 
were not so civilized, or accustomed to trade, as tne ancient 
British, who used both gold and silver coins, while the 
Saxons had silver only. 

The Norman conquest in 1066 made no alteration in the 
English pennjr, or anglieuty which was a coin oelebrated all 
over Europe in the middlo ages, and was almost the only 
money known in the northern kingdoms. In neatness of 
fabric, and in purity of metal, it is superior even to the 
Italian and French coins of that period. The series of 
EogUsh pennies .extends almost without any fidlure f^m 
Egbert to Vietoiia. The kiufs wanting are John and Ri- 
chard I. The colas of Wiluam Bufua and of Henry I. 




wmiafflii, 



have some similarity; but of Henry the First's pennies the 
tfpes are as various as upon those of any monarch of the 
English series : the reverses bear the name of the mint and 
tlie coiner. This^ which was the Saxon practice, continued 




HenrjI. 

till the reign of Edward !• Henry IT. is sud to have had 
but one type for his coin« ; but It seems probable that the 
pennies wnich are usually thought to belong to the first 
coinage of Kins; Henry ifi. are in reality the last coinage 
of Henry 11. at the time he reformed the national money, 
A. D. 1180. 




Hnry 11. 

Beffldes the principal ecclesia«ti<», it is said that the chief 
barons used to strike their own coin : but as none has been 
found with their markS| it is supposed that this was done 
only in times of anarchy, and that it wa^ repressed by* a 
powerful soyeieigUi as an SDrrp ac hm e nt on (lie loyal prero^ 



gative. There axe, however, many coins of English bishopiL 
and of St. Peter's jpence, bearing STPETR onthem. These 
pence originated with Offa, king of Mercia, engaging to pay 
the Bovereim pontiff a yearly sum for the support of^an 
English college at Rome ; and to raise the money, he im- 
posed the tax of one penny on each house possessed of thirty 
pence. This imposition, afterwards levied on aU England^ 
was denominatea " Peter's pence." 

Half-pennies and farthings, regularly made of silver, were 
first struck by Edward I., about 1280, for general circulation. 
After these came the groaty so called from the French groi, 
a large piece, which was introduced by Edward III. in 13J!t4, 
and continues in use to this day, under tlie name of the 
fourpmt^y piece : tliat which was issued for circulation in 
183o is of a diflferent type from the ordinary groat. There 
was formerly a half-groat in circulation. The testoon^ or 
sliilling, was first coined h^ Henrjr Vll. in 1603. The ap- 
pellation of " testoon" originated m the teste, tete, or head of 
the king upon it. The shilling was first, as it would seem, 
a Qerman appellation, schelling ; coins of which name had 
been struck at Hamburgh in 1407. Henry VII I. first made 
the crowns of silver, which had formerly appeared in gold. 
In France, they were for a long time the l^^est gold coins, 
and were worth 10*. They were so called from the crown 
being once stamped on one side. Edward VI. coined half- 
crowns, sixpences, and threepences ; and Elizabetli put out 
three-halfpenny and three-farthing pieces. 

When coins are found which have more tlian one head on 
the obverse, they are most usually i<w»« J, that is, looking 
the same way. as on the money of William and Mary ; but 
the coins of Philip and Mary, which were probably struck 
from treasure brought here by that king, are remarkable for 
bearing their portraits, except in one instance, facing each 
other, which cmsumstau^e called forth the following couplet 
of Hudibras^— 

Still am'roiu, and fond, and bOling, 
lilcA Philip and Maxy on a ahilling. 

Though OUT space will not allow us to describe fully the 
coinage, with its changes, in all the dififerent reigns of Eng- 
lish historv ; yet we must not omit to particul^ise some of 
the more important coins which, from their value or long 
use. were well known and esteemed until the seventeenth 
ceutury. The reader should remember that, from an early 
period, the circulation of foreign money, of various coun- 
tries, was uot only adopted, but even legalised, in England. 
This was the case with the bezant, already spoken of; and 
weproceed to notice a few others. 

Tne cr<nff!k <jf ^ ^u^ ^as a French coin, first struck by 
Louis XI. of France in 1475. Henry VIII., in the four- 
teenth year of his reign, by proclamation ordered that 
crowns of the sun, ducats, and crowns of gold not of the 
sun, be received in currency ; the crowns of the sun not 
clipped to go at four shilfings and four pence sterling. 
Under Edward VI., in 1549, they were ordered by proclama- 
tion to pass for seven shillings, but were reduced to pass 
for six snillings and fi)ur pence, by a subsequent proclama- 
tion. They were also at thb value in the reign of Queen 
Maiv. 

The coin called the Angel was not struck in England till 
the middle of the fifteenth century, it being originally a 
gold coin of France, where it was first coined, at least by 
that name, in 1340. In France, where the half and quarter 
angel were soon used, it was idwavs of fine gold, but not 
always of the same weight. Angels and half-angels (ange- 
lets) are the only gold coins known of Richard III. When 
first introduce<C the angel was valued at 6^. Qd., and, thus 
agreeing with the noble, was sometimes called the noble- 
angel. In the course of the reign of Heniy VIII. and his 
successor, the value of the angel was raised to 8^. In Queen 
Mary's time it went for 10^., which value it kept till the 
end of the reign of Charles I. who was the last monarch 
who coined the angel. The usual device upon the obverse 
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of t\uB coin was the figure of tlie angel St. Michael stand- 
ing upon the dragon, and piercinfi; him through the mouth 
with a spear, the upper end of which terminated in a kind 
of CX08B. The reverse of the earlier ones had a ship, with a 
laige croes for a mast, with the royal arms in front. The 
angels of James I. and Charles I. have the mast of the ship 
with a maintop and no cross. The ohverse had the king^s 
titles surrounding the device. There were difierent legends 
and inscriptions used in difiVrent reigns. 

The mart, and its half, the noble^ (the latter so called from 
its material being the finest sold used in coinage,) seem to 
hare been the most general ideal form of money in former 
affes; the former rating at 13f. 4d.f and the latter at 6a. Bd, 
Tne noble was published as a substitute for the florins, on 
aocount of the inconvenient value of the latter, — 0*. The 
obverse of the noble represents the king, Edward III., stand- 
ing in a vessel, asserting the dominion of the sea. This 
com, sometimes called the rote ncble^ together with its divi- 
sions, continued the only gold coin till tne issue of the angels 
before described. In Henry the Sixth's time, it was made 
to pass for lOf., under the new name of ry<»l, Heniy VU. 
issued the double ryal, or sovereign, of 20f., accompanied 
by Uie double sovereign. Henry Vlll. coined gold crowns 
and half-crowns of the present value ; but his gold was much 
debased. The rose noble was so termed in consequence of 
both sides being impaled in an undulating circle resembling 
the outline of an enanded rose. 

The mwereigtUy called at the accession of James I. Ufittet, 
and sometimes seepire-pieces, were valued at 20t.; they were 
nearly two inches in diameter, being proportionably thin. 
Thev were called aeepire-pieces from the figure of the king 
on the obverse sitting on his throne with his sceptre in his 
hand. The sovereigns were considexed to be double ryaK 
when the lyal was reckoned at lOf. Spur-ivals, a gold 
coin of Elisabeth, form o very handsome sort of money : on 
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the obverse is the oueen with her sceptre, sitting in a ship 
in the sea, and in tne centre of the reverse is the star-pointed 
figure of a spur, whence the name of the coin : these pieces 
went at 15*. There was also a gold coin in use in theHhir- 
teenth century called the chaise (this is the French word, 
for a chair or seat) ; but this was an Anglo-Gallic piece of 
Edward the Black Prince, and does not strictly belong to 
the English series. It received the name of the '^chaise" 
from the prince's appeai-ing on the obverse seated in a chair 
of state. 

We must not omit to speak of the Louis, or Louis d'or, 
which was a gold coin in the old system of France, and first 
struck under Ijouis XIII., in 1G41. It has been considered 
as a current coin in most parts of the continent, though in 
England it has been only sold as merchandise, where, 
at different periods, according to the demand, its price has 
fluctuated from IQs. 6d, to 21«. sterling. About half a cen- 
tury ago, among other changes brought about bv the Revo- 
lution, the old reckoning — hr deniers, sous, livres, ^cus 
([crowns), and louis — ^was abandoned, and the decimal reckon- 
ing was resorted to, — centimes, d6cimes, francs, twenty franc 
pieces. Upon the return of the Bourbon fitmilV into France, 
the twenty-franc pieces, struck by Louis XVIII. in imita- 
tion of the Napoleons, received the name of Louis^ or Louis 
d'or.— a designation which is likewise given occasionally to 
the like coin struck by King Loub PhUippe, but which are 
more ordinarily called ** twenty-franc pieces." 

It may now perhaps occur to the reader to perceive whence 
originated . the definite amount of certain I^al and other 
public fees and payments. Every one has heard, for ins- 
tance, of the attorney's chaige of 3#. 4d., «#. Qd^ 13#, 4A, 
for certain services rendered to the party consulting him; 
but it requires a little acquamtance with the sUte of the an- 
cient coinage, to satisfy one's self that he oould not well 



raise or sink his charge above or below the particular item 
in question. In the days of our forefathers, the labours of * 
the iigal functionary were remunerated by the payment of 
partieoiar ooins^ according as the service, or the nature of 
the case, might be. When the kwyer had to receive d#. 4d,, 
his client paid him, in the reign of Henry VI., at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, an angelet, or half an angel ; 
the angel being then valued at 6s. Qd.^ though it afterwards 
rose to lOf. and the noble took the place of tlie angel. It 
is true that the pieces of money just referred to have no 
existence at the present day ; but, as the foregoing specific 
charges still exist in, and are authorised by, the practice Oa 
our courts of law, lawyers cannot help making them, and 
we cannot help hearing about them. It is also a rule or 
custom to pay a fee of 6s» Qd, (the angel or noble) to the 
minister of a pfffish, on account of an extra-parochial 
funeral, the origin of which fee we may trace to a similar' 
source. 

To particularise further the coins of all these different 
reigns would not perhaps be very interesting to the general 
leader. We may, therefore, content ourselves with observ- 
ing that the coinage was of gold and silver; for, excepting 
the Saxon i^ctu mentioned before, copper coin contmued 
to be wanting in tlic English authorised money till the veor 
1672. Groats, testoons (shillings), crowns, florins, nobles, 
and marks, were Uie principal pieces of money in difitsrent 
reigns. Gold, though Ih-st corned by Henry III., about 
1267, who struck a gold penny, value 2(kl., was not made 
current until the reign oi Edward III., in 1344, when that 
prince first coined florins, which were soon succeeded by the 
nobles, and other coins already spoken of. The last silver 
farthU^ was coined . in the reign of Edward VI., and the 
last silver halfpenny in the days of the Commonwealth. We 
pass on, theretbre, to the state of the coinage under Charles II. 

In some reigns prior to that of Charles II., the value oi 
silver was to Uiat of gold as 1 to 4 : hence, the noble ot 
Edward III., spoken of before, and pubhahed at 6f. 8<^., 
might be now worth a guinea, on account of the present 
higner price of gold. The ancient relative value of gold to 
rilver was as 11 to 1 : but in the reign of James I. the pro- 
portional value of silver had sunk down as 1 to Id i. Stan- 
dard, silver is now to standard gold, as 1 to 147,. T^® ^^"^ 
which were in use before the present coinage was adopted, 
soon after the war which terminated in 1815, were, generally 
speaking, such as were established by Cliarks II. The thin 
hammered money of former reigns w&s, in his time, die-' 
carded. The gold and silver money had all along been made 
thin, because it >va8 necessary to make the inferior pieces, 
at least, of a certain size, in order that tiiey might be con- 
veniently tangible for use. Thus, the ^Id penny, before 
spoken of, was three-fourths of an inch m diameter. The 
" sovereign, " or " broad piece," in use in the reim of James * 
I., and called in the republican condition of the country, 
the "twenty-shilling piece," gave way in the reign of 
Charles II., to the guinea, so odled from the Guinea gold, 
out of which it was first struck. This gold was brought 
from Guinea by the African company. In order to encou^ 
rage this company to import gold, they were permitted by 
clmrter to have the figure of an elephant stamped on these 
pieces. The guinea was proclaimed in 1663 to pass for 20s,; 
but from its intrinsic superiority over the former gold 
money, it always fetched 21«.,and was styled the *' guinea." 
This popular decision was accordingly afterwards ratified 
by government. Five guinea pieces, double guineas, halx 
and quarter guineas, were struck at different times; but for 
obvious reasons, none but the guinea and half-guinea ob- 
tained general circulation ; as likewise the gold seven-shilling 
piece. 

At the time of the Revolution, in 1688, the sUver coin 
of the country was in a veiy bad state ; so that by the year 
1696, the value of the guinea had risen to QQs. currency. 
" Clipping and fiUse coining had for some time been carried 
on to an alarming extent, and at length roused the attention 
of Parliament, wno appointed a committee to enquire into 
the abuse. The committee recommended a general re-coin- 
age as a remedy for the evil ; when the recommendation 
was debated in the house and finally adopted. The great 
recoinage occupied nearly four years, and was completed in 
1699« The total amount of nlver .coined, was 

."In the Tower Mint if 6,091,121 7 7 
In the Country Mhrts 1,791,787 12 

Total 6,882,908 19 7 
-<<The Mint charges amoimted to £179,431 6#., and the 
ohaiges^and consequent loflMS «• soppoMd to liave been 
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e(|tlfkl to ;^2y700,000. In out own time the extenare coin- 
ages in the royal mint from the year 1816 to 1822, amounted 
to £7,402,236 11*. 6<;."— Akerman. 

In the course of a few years after this re-coinaffe, the 
guinea fell to its original vahie of 21*. The old gold coins, 
the Jacohus or unite (25*.), the Carolus, (28*.), and the 
broad piece (21*. or 22*.), were not called in till the year 
1773. 

As the coinage existing in our own times is a great 
improvement upon that of George III., and his prede- 
cessors ; 80, that of Charles II. was an improvement upon 
the thin hammered money of previous reigns. The improve- 
ment in the state of our coins in the seventeenth century, 
was due to the employment of more skilful artists in this 
line, and in particular of Thomas SmoN, the celebrated en- 
graver, of whose &mou8 trial-piece, we nave given a repre- 
sentation at the head of this article. This work, a speci- 
men of the silver crown, was performed in order to interest 
the king in his behalf, and to prove to his majesty Charles 
II. not only that talent did not lie with foreigners, but 
that Englishmen deserved to be encouraged both from 
patriotic motives and for their superior skifi. Simon was a 
native of Yorkshire : when he grew up, his natural abilities 
recommended him to the notice of Nicholas Briot, engraver 
of the Mint to Charles I. Bri6t being ordered to go to 
Edinburgh, to engrave some dies for medals and coins, in 
1633, met with Simon, took him under his care, and taught 
him. ■ When Sir £. Uarley was master of the Mint, he re- 
commended Simon as an engraver. The first public speci- 
men of his talents was the Admiralty seal, engraved in 1636, 
when tlie Earl of Northumberland was lord high admiral : 
it is of exquisite workmanship, the ship being £iished with 
astonishing minuteness. When Briot, who was a French- 
man, returned to his native country, Simon succeeded him 
as head engraver at the Mint, in 1646. When the civil 
commotions broke out, Simon incurred the king's displeasure 
for making for the parliament a copy of the royal stfd ; but, 
after Uie icing's death, the parliament took Simon into 
favour ; and throughout the interregnum Simon produced 
many hundred seals, medals, coins, &c., of various kinds : 
some of which have rarely been equalled for minuteness of 
execution. After Cromwell's death, Simon engraved the 
^[reat seal for Richard Cromwell; and the coronation, 
judicial, and other seals of Charles II. At len^h, Rotiers, 
a Dutchman, in 1662, was appointed to the Mmt ; and this 
gave rise to the celebrated trial-piece. The frontiepiece, 
which represents this, is a magnified view of that which is 
now in the possession of Thomas Hollis. Esq., F.R. and 
A. SS. Round the edge of this coin is the following 
petition : — " Thomas Simon most humbly prays your 
Majesty to compare this his Tryal-Piece with the Dutch, and 
if more truly drawn and emboss'd, more graoefolly order'd, 
and more accurately engraven, to relieve him." This fine 
piece of workmanship did not however profit him, except 
by addinff eventually to his fame, and the Rotiers were still 
continued in employment. It b even said that the Rotiers 
were called over in 1662, by the directors of the Mint, as 
Simon's works proceeded too slowly. It is supposed that 
Simon died of the great plague in 1665 ; as nothing is 
known of him after tnat year, when he engraved a medal for 
Charles 11., commemorating the victories of England over 
Holland. As engraver to the Mint, Simon received on 
annual salary of 50/. He is deemed by the most competent 
judges to liave been the best engraver of modem times. 

We have elsewhere alluded to the thinness of the old 
money, as resulting from the use of the hammer in coinage. 
The use of the hammer in fabricating money, being the oi3y 
method first known, was of easy management and small 
expence ; and hence the vast number of mints in almost 
every city of England, and the number of momyers whose 
names appear on early coins^ sometimes amounting to more 
than a hundred, upon those of one prince. The moneyer 
was the coiner, who in early times put his name on the coin, 
and often the name of the town. These persons frequently 
travell^ about with the kings, in order to coin money upon 
emergencies. 

A consequence of the thinness of modem coins was their 
large size m respect of their value ; so that no relief could 
well be given to the impression. We are told that Constan- 
tino the Great ordered the Roman coin to be strack thin, 
and with small relief, in order that the common fraud of 
covering lead or copper with gold or silver, which we know 
the thickness of the ancient coin led to, might be pre- 
yented. But, in fiust, the money beoune thinner by the de- 
cline of tlie art both befon and after the time of CoiulaDtin^ ; 



and it was barbarism, and not prevention of fraud, which 
caused this alteration. 

No improvement was made in the method of coinage, 
until ihe power of the screw was applied to it in the French 
mint in the sixteenth century. The new invention was 
admitted into the English mint about the year 1561, when 
it was used together with the hammer, until the latter was 
wholly laid aside in 1662. The advantage of the new 
machine, known by the name of the mill and screw, over the 
old mode of striking with a hammer, consists chiefly in the 
increase of force, which is so great as to raise the impression 
at one blow. The ed^ of the hammered money were 
left in a rude and unfinished state, which exposed them to 
depredation by clipping. By means of the mill, a graining 
was applied to money, so as to form a regular circle on the 
outside ^Of the legend, c^uite to the edge of the coin. The 
earliest specimens of Elizabeth's milled money exhibit in- 
stances of this invention. A legend was now imprinted 
upon the edges of the larger coins, and a graining technically' 
termed milHngy was applied to the outer extremity of tlie 
smaller ; the present double sovereign and crown piece are 
examples of the former, and all our smaller pieces are speci- 
mens of the latter*. 

Briot, the French artist before mentioned, was the person 
who established the use of the mill in this kingdom, by 
which means the art of coimng was carried to such a per- 
fection OS it had not before reached. Hence, the works of 
Simon, Briot's scholar, perhaps excel any of modem times. 
Under Simon, the old awkward broad-piece begins first to 
assume the more decent form of the guinea; ana the whole 
coin to become more solid and compact. The coin went on 
improving during the end of the seventeenth and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries. The artist who ranks 
next to Simon is Croker, chief engraver at the Mint in the 
reign of Queen Anne. After his time the chief part of 
the coinage of the kingdom fell into a bad state, from which 
it did not wholly emerge, until some yeara of the present 
century had passed over our heads. 

In former yeare the coining of monev at various local 
mints was either permitted or connived at by the government 
of the country. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth no mint 
was allowed, except in the Tower of London, which prac- 
tice was continued till the civil wars compelled Cliarles I. 
to coin money at most of the principal towns which took up 
the royal cause: hence the square and rhomboidal sieae- 
pieces. It is remarkable that, in all his difficulties, this 
monarch never debased Uie coin which he issued ; a proceed- 
ing, of which so many other more fortunate monarclis have 
been guilty. Money was afterwards again ordinarily coined 
at the Tower, till the erection of the present Mint within 
these few yeare. 

In Akbbxan's Numismatic Manual we read that the 
Commonwealth strack money during the life-time of the 
king, (Charles I.) with his name and titles ; but that after 
his death new dies were ordered to be made. The coins 
issued are distinguished from all othfrein the English series. 
The types famished the cavaliere with subjects for much 
joke and ribaldry. The double shield on the revei-se, was 
called "the breeches for the rump." In allusion to the ^ 
legends, God and the commonwealth were said to l^e on 
opposite sides, A wag launched the following epigram at 
tnem :— 

May their success like to their coin appear, 
Send double crosses for their single cheer. 

The witty Fuller says, " T hope hereafter, when the question 
is asked of our coiners, whose image and siipei-scription is 
this? It will be retumed, The Ciesar's of England!" 




GOLD TXN-SHILUKO nXCX OF THB COlTilONWSALTir. 

Silver pennies were still much used till the close of tlie 
reign of George I., but they are now not at all common, 
being principally coined to be given to poor persons on 
Maundy Thursday, as we have already noticed in our 

« Far an acconnt of the pzoccM of Coxnxno at the Boyal Mint, bm 
Sutrnday Magazine, YoL TIII^ pp. 16Z and 289. 
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description of the "CuBtom of tUo Maundy j" see No. 562, 
p. 133. 

For the derivation of the word ec^sh some people have 
referred to a common copper coin of China and India* which 
is 6o called ; others say that the term " cash" is now trani- 
ferred by nsage from the case which holds the poin, to the 
coin itself. According to the latter explanation, the word 
would be derived from the French, cqisse^ a box, caae, or 
chest; also a merchant's or banker's cash-box, pr county. 
The term " liard cash" means cow, in contradistinction to 
bills, notes, or paper-money : but a very peculiar sort of 
^*hard cash" were <* Musket balls, full bore," which were 
a legal tender in Massachusetts, in 1666, and were current 
for a farthing a piece, provided no man were compelled 
to take above twelve at a time of them. 

Till the time of Charles II. a regular copper cdinaige 
waa not used, firom a dislike towards copper; this bainv 
the. metal chiefly used in counterfeiting the gold and 
silver coins: such counterfeits were termca*' black money," 
in contradistinction to " white money," or good iilver coin. 

But it appears that tliere were two kinda of black 
money, — ^thc counterfeit, and the authorised money of billon : 
the latter was very much used in Finance and also in Ire* 
land. The want of a lower, but well tangible sort of money 
was long felt, and in consenuence of the increasa of trades- 
men's tokens (see Vol. XVII., p. 68), the government of 
Queen Elizabeth had attempted to eftect a copper coinage ; 
but the queen being averse, the scheme was given up. 
King James in 1613 issued royal farthing tokens; out these 
were not well received. Charles I. issued the like ; but at his 
death counterfeits and tokens increased so much, that in 1672 
government took the matter resularly in hand, and issued 
Sirthings. Tin farthings were likewise used with a stud of 
copper m the middle. In 1693 the tin was all called in, and 
the copper coinage of fiirthings and half-pence went on im- 
proving. For the farthings of Queen Anne, which were 
chiefly trial-pieces, we refer the reader back to Vol. XYII., 
p. 76. The present copper coinage has been all executed 
within the last fifty years. 

It does not appear that £^land haa been singular in its 
long abstinence m>m a copper coinage. ^' It is worthy of 
observation," says Pinkerton, ** that while copper money 
was in Greece of very ancient date, and in Roma two cen- 
turiea older than silver, yet in almost all the nations of 
modem Europe it arose a thousand years later tlian silver.'^ 

Thus we see that the establiahed metals for coining in 
modem times, are gold, silver, and coj^per; and that all 
other materials ofcomage were regarded in a q>urions light. 
We should, however, except the metal platinum, which the 
Russians employ in striking some of their money. This 
fine and vfiduable metal is extracted from the mines of the 
Undian mountains, and has a specific gravity rather exceed- 
ing that of gold. 

The quantity of alloy for gold, in order to harden the 
coin, and make it wear well, is tufo carats out of tiie twentv- 
four : that is, one-twelfth of the gold money is allo;^'. The 
alloy for silver is three parts in forty. The for going pro- 
portions relate, however, to the English coinage. In France 
.the l^;al proportions of the different coins are as follow :-* 
silver coins, 9 parts silver, 1 copper ; copper money, 4 parts 
copper, 1 silver ; gold coin, 9 parts gold, 1 copper. In the 
next place, the quantity of gold used in forming a sovereign, 
is rather below the proportional value of 20f., in order that 
no inducement may exist to melt down the national coin 
for the purposes of trade. Hence it is, that an English sove- 
reign, wliicn, by the tabular values of the respective coins, is 
equal to 24 francs, fetches 26 francs, and sometimes more, at 
the foreign mints. 

The coinage of Scotland did not commence before the 
twelfth centu^ ; there beinj? silver pennies of Alexander I. 
A.D. 1107. Though the Scottish money was originally 
the same as that of England in size and value, many 
causes had brought it so low, that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was only one twelftii part value of corresponding 
English money ; and so it continued till the union of the 
kingdoms cancelled the Scottish coin^e. 

In regard to the money of Scotland, it was for the most 
part fabricated after the fashion of the English. The copper 
coinage, though more ancient than that of England, was not 
earlier than the end of the sixteenth century, and seems to 
hMre been derived from the French. 

By the articles of the Union, which took placa at the 
be^^innlng of the last century, it was appointed that all the 
coins should be reduced to the English, and the same 
accounts observed throughout* TiUthat period, tha Seota 



had, aa we have just said, their |K>uiids, shillingfl, and 
pence, as in England ; hut their pound was twenty pence 
English, and the others were in proportbn. Accoramgly, 
their mark — 13*. 4<^., Scottish— was current in England at 
Id^d^.; and their noble in proportion. Besides these, tliey 
had their Tumorer penoe and na^pence ; their penny being 
one-twelflh of that of England, as noticed before ; besides 
base money of achisons, baubeesL and placks : the bqddle, 
one sixth of the penny, one fourth of the achison, one-thud 
of the baubee, and one half of the plack. 

In Ireland, the coins are as in England ; viz. shillings, 
pence, &o., with this differanpe, that their shilling is but 
eaual to 11 /v<f, sterling ; or a t&illin^ English is equal to 
26 balance; whence their pound is only 18*. 41^« of 
English money. 

The Danes seem to have originated the Irish colnago 
about A J>. 8d(X The hup, the present distin^iahingmark 
of Iriah money, is not observed till the reign of Henry 
VIIL, when the difference in value between English and 
Irish coin became apparent and much base money was 
throat upon Ireland. Bdth Henry YIII. and Queen Eliza- 
beth coined base money, approaching to billon, for the use 
of this country. In 1601, Ireland obtained a regular 
copper coinage. In 1635, a mint was established in 
Dublin by Charles I. Since the abolition of this mint In 
1640, in consequence of the Massacre and disturbances in 
that country, no legal gold or silver coins have been 
stmck with the Irish badge ; but copper only. James IL 
arriving in Ireland from France in 1689, instituted a mint, 
and issued shillings and half-crowns, stmck of all the refuse 
metal that could be procured; for this purpose some brass 
guns were used, so that this coinage is senerally termed ffwir 
mon^. Pennies and half-pennies of lead, mixed with tin, 
were issued in 1690; and crowns of ^n-metal, of the size 
of our half-crowns. Upon some occasions in the last century, 
some private individuals obtained patents for executing the 
copper coinage for Ireland. In 1722, William Wood 
obtained from Geom I. the fiunous patent which excited 
snch discontent in Ireland. It was for coming hal^ence 
and farthings. The patentee aimed at making a vast profit 
by the diminished size of the pieces. In this afiair Swifi 
distinguished himself in opposing the government. These 
coins are of very fine copper and workmanship, and have the 
best portrait of (>eorge I. anywhere found, sir Isaac New- 
ton, then at the head of the Mint, said they were superior to 
Bngiiflii forthings in everything but size. Those issued in 
1737 were coui^ of just size and weight, with the haip only 
on the reverse, and are the patterns of those used at the 
present day. There being now no mint in Ireland, their 
copper coins are struck in London, and sent over. 

In the year 1760, there was a great scarcity of copper coin 
in Ireland ; upon which, a society of Irish gentlemen applied 
for leave, upon proper conditions, to coin hal^ence ; wnich 
being granted, they appeared with a very bad portrait of 
George II., and the l4end VOCE POPTJLI. The bust 
bears a greater resemblance to the Pretender than to 
Greorge 11.; and it is not certain that this fiict was not 
premeditated: it was said that these pieces were issued 
without any leave being asked or obtained. 

The reader will see that our limits will not suffer us to 
enter into a description of all the various species of money 
now used in Europe and America, together with an enume- 
ration of the respective values of each piece : for information 
of this sort, so useful to the mercantile adventurer, we must 
refer him to treatises on the article Monbt. 

SECTION V. 

modern HEDAXA— papal HBDAIA— fiPAinSH AND PRBNCn 
ItSDALS— COMPABISON OF ANCIBNT AND MODSBN M]EDAIS — 
BNOUSH MEDALS— CORONATION MEDALS. 

In the middle ares Medam seem to have been quite un- 
known. Till the &;eenth century^ no medals appear of any 
country in Europe; excepting of Scotland, whicn has gold 
medals of David II., m the middle of the fourteenth 
century. These were stmck in England during his captivity. 
Tlie medal of John Huss, the fiunous reformar, which was 
struck in 1415, seems to have led the way for the series of 
medahu which afterwards sprang up in the difierent ooun- 
triesof Europe. The papal medals are not only the most 
elegant, but the most ancient series in Modem Europe. 
Paul II. created pope in 1464, is the first pontiff who 
has medals o| his own time. After Paul II. coeval 
medals are fisund of aU tha popes. As it is the especial 
objoct af miBdala te oamiinmogato aanopg tlia peopla of tha 
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existing genetatidii, ftdd of those who come after, some 
illustrious person^ oi some important eyent, no more proper 
occasion could have ever arisen for exercising this honour- 
able privilege^ than the discovery of America by Columbus 
in 1492, and the extension of tliis discoyery soon after by 
Amerigo Yeajpaooi. 




The Spanish medals begin in 1503, and manv of them 
are curious and interesting. Grermanv and Spain were as 
one empire under Charles V., of whom there are many 
medals s but thd Gkraian ones oenn with Frederic III., of 
whom th6re is one struck at Rome, a.d. 1453, Besides the 
papal medals, there are many belonging to the various states 
of Italy. Denmark, Sweden and Holland have likewise 
gjgnnUxed themselves by medallic achievements. 

x(ext to Italy, Fnmce is the most remarkable country fot 




MIMLL ITBVCS Bf BiTOLBOir TO COMHIXOBAtl TBB ZirVlSXOK Of 
BKdLlllO. 

medals : but the French medals are neither fine nor nume- 
rous till the reign of Louis XIV.^ in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Therd are fJso series of fine medals, 
comprising those which were dtnick under the consulate 
and the empire of Napoleon, down to the reign of the present 
king. The Napoleon collection at Boulogne contains one of 
the medals intended to commemorate the tnreatened invasion 
of England. It represents a Herculean fisrure disabling and 
crushing a monster, half man and half fish, which latter is 
meant to represent the British nation. The legend is DES- 
CENTE EN ANGLETERRE. On the exergue is IhtppS 
d lAmdreSy en 1804. This was probably done to excite the 
confidence and vanity of the French people ; but, as the 
scheme of invasion was either a feint or a fiiilure, these 
medals were almost all soon suppressed, and no opportunity 
afforded for giving the sliadow of truth to the exejrgue of 
the medal—" Siruck at London^ m 1804 1" 

As soon as medals began to revive, in the fifteenth century, 
they were made to serve the purpose of satire, until the 
printshops took to the business. Many satiric medals passed 
between Philip, king of Spain, and Elizabeth, queen of 
England. Satire seems to have been unknown to the ancient 
mint : but, in these later ages, a great number of medals have 
been struck for private men of eminent learning or talents ; 
and in this respect modem medals excel those of the an- 
cients. As to the execution of modem medals in comparison 
with ancient ones, in all that relates to portraits, numan 
figures, and other detached obiects, the ancients fiir exqeed 
the modems in character, trath, and taste : but in landscape, 
and all that belongs to perspective, the modems are superior: 
when, for instance, we have on an ancient medal the view 
of a building, we see only its elevation; l^ut on a modem 
medal the perspective is also afforded. An especial fiiult, 
however, too often occurs in modem portraits and reverses, — 
that the maimers of the time and coxmtnr are very often 
toUdly perverted. Personifications are of aU ages, countri^ 
and languages : heathen gods and goddesses thrust themselves 
upon Christian medals, and attract the adoration of connois- 
seurs ! The like objection also applies, in great measure to 
our coinage :«— but the &ult here complamed of ia largely 



partaken in by the arts of painting and sculpture ; thouc;h 
it must be admitted that, with every generation, the pubuc 
taste is herein improving. 

The first English medal was of brass, A. d.. 1480. Henry 
VIII. stmck one of gold in 1545; and the fii-st coronation 
medal was that of Edward YI. The medals of Simon, in 
the seventeenth century, are admirable. The medals of 
Queen Annd are illustrative of the achievements of Marl- 
borough ; and those of the English kings, executed soon 
after by Dassier, a native of Geneva, are very eood : the 
latter are thirty-six in number, and arc struck in fine 
copper. 

The devices on the English coronation medals, are usually 
on the one side a representation of the sovereign, and on 
the other, some emblem of the circumstances of the period ; 
but not always in the best taste. 

At Uie coronation of Greorge HE., the ^king's gold and 
Silver medals were stmck by Laurence Nattier, and were 
ornamented on one side with his majesty's bust, and the 
Inscription, Gkoroivs III. D.G.M. Brit. Era. et Hib, 
Rbx. F. D.; and on the reverse, was a figure of the sove- 
i^ign seated, with Britannia holding a crown above his 
hcM, and the Inscription, Patriae Ovanti {To his coutUrv 
triumphing), CoRoK. xxii. Sept. mbcclxi. — Silver medals 
of the queen were also thrown inte tho scaffolding, and 
amidst the jpopulace. On one side was represented her 
bust, with the inscription, Charlotta D.G.M. Br. Fr. et 
HiB. Reoina ; and on the other side her figure appeared at 
fiill length, standing by an altar, with a seraph about to 
crown ner : the whole being encircled by the motto, 
QvAEStTVH Mbritis. {By fiUri$ oUained), Cobon. zziL 
Sept. Iadcclxi. 

SECTION VI. 

STT7DV OF COINS AND MEDAia — PEMBROKB COLLECTION—* 
UTILITY OF MEDAI^^-COUNTSRFEIT MEDALfr— CABINETS-*^ 
ITEDALLIONS AND MEDALETS. — PRESERVATION OF COINS AND 
HEDAU* 

EUstory informs us that cabinete and series of Greek coins 
were formed by the Roman senators, as choice treasures : 
this was natural, considering that the Romans respected the 
skill and talent of Uie Greeks in all the arts and embellish- 
ments of life. Some of these sets of medals and coins ot 
cities have come down to our times: but yet it must be 
owned, that the taste of the Romans was rather for perns than 
for medallic specimens. When, however, literature began 
to be cultivated in Italy, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
the study of medals was found conducive te the knowledge 
of ancient geography and history, and of ancient literature 
ffenertdly. In the succeeding century, cabinets began to be 
formed universally by people whose minds were awakened 
to the increasing light of knowledge. Hence we have, like- 
wise, ancient onhogrophy and customs elucidated, and the 
lives of Uie creat men of antiquity enriched with their por- 
traits. In tne middle of the sixteenth century, Goltz, a 
printer and engraver, travelled over Europe in search of 
coins and medius, for the benefit of certain works relating 
to them, which he was about to publish. Excepting Italy, 
more ancient coins seem to have been foimd in Britain than 
in any other country. Camden is thought to have been the 
first English writer who produced medals in his literary com- 

Sositions, about a. d. 1 600. After this, we have many works 
lustrated with coins: such as Speed's Chrcnichy 1610. 
Henry, prince of Wale^ eldest son of James I., left to hia 
brother Charles 1. his collection of coins and medals, amount- 
ing in number to about 30,000. This cabinet was broken 
up and lost during the civil wars of his reign. 

It would take us too long to enumerate the diflerent 
public and private cabinets now existing : but we are tempted 
to observe that one of the finest collections in the world is 
that of Thomas, the eighth earl of Pembroke, who died in 
1732, and who was the collector of the statues, &c.^ at Wilton 
House, South Wilts. This collection is vested m trustees, 
and deposited in the Bank of England, for sale, where they 
even now wait a purchaser who can command about 30,000?. 
They were publisned in a huge octavo volume in the year 
1746. 

As ancient architecture, sculpture, and poetry, have tended 
to improve the taste of modem times, so the study of coins 
and medals assists in promoting the same end ; being parti- 
cularly useful in guiding the judgment and views of the 
lovers of such ai*ts and sciences as we just mentioned. Be- 
sides the ancient portraits on the obverse, which are likely 
to kindle ttie admiration of the painter and the sculptor. 
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the aichitect, as well as the painter, has on the revene ex- 
quisite views of ancient edifices, which are found in perfect 
preservation on medals. Triumphal arches, temples, (bun- 
tains, aqueducts, amphitheatrw, circuses, hippod^mes, 
pflJaces, basilicas, columns and obelisks, iMiilis, sea-ports, 
pharoses, and the like, ore all found on the reverses of ancient 
medals. 

To a person of poetical imagination, the Roman coins ai^a 
very entertaining, on account of the fine personifications 
and symbols whid^ are to be found on their reverses. What 
can the additional experience of the world, during 2000 years, 
add to the personification of Hope found on the reverse of 
an ancient medal? She is there represented as a sprightly 
damsel, walkine quickly, and looking straight forward; with 
her left hand she lifts up her garments, that they may not 
hinder the rapidity of her pace ; while in her right hand 
she holds forth a rose-bud, an emblem infinitely more 
fine than the trite one of an michar, which is the symbol 
of PaHeneSy not of Hope. Happiness, Abundance, Secu- 
rity, Piety, Modesty, and the fike, are all shadowed out 
imder similar apposite emblenis, springing out of Nature 
herself, and therefore just and true. M^y passages of 
Sacred History are likewise illustrated or explained hy refer- 
ence to medals. The Mosaic account of the Deluge is con- 
finned by a coin struck at Apamea in Asia Minor, in the 

reign of Philip I., about 
660 B. c. On the reverse 
of this medal is a chest 
floating upon the waters : 
a man and woman seem 
coming out upon dry land. 
Above it hovers a dove 
with an olive-branch ; and 
another bird is perched 
upon the roof. On the 
front part of the chest is 
the word N0£ in Greek 
characters. Seven or eight 
of these medals are ex- 
tant, and they ai*e admitted by the best medallists to be 
genuine. 

On some nledals of Commodus, who lived at tlie latter 
pai-t of the second century of the Christian era, the Supreme 
Deit^ is represented und(er the form of a bull, as indicative 
of his supreme power. On the reverse of some of the medals 
of Mai-cus Aurelius, who reigned somewliat earlier, are" seen 
the bull and serpent. On the medals of Persia, and m the 
works of Zoroaster, this worship was practised. He repre- 
sents God under the figure of tlie serpent, and describes nim 
as ** the master of all things— exempt from death— eternal 
in his duration — without beginning, and without parts.** 

On the medals of Tartary we find the figure ot the ser- 
pent : on the reverse of a medal of Tyre we find the serpent 
encircling an e^ ; and we see the same figure on the medals 
of Japan : this people, in their cosmogony, say it was the 
warm breath of the serpent that called into life the first 
man. 

As those coins and medals wliich iare scarce, are, &om. 
that cause, the more valuable, whether they be the old 
Roman coins of lead,— or coins and medals in copper, brass, 
silver, or gold,-~the metal itself merely affectmg the value 
according to its weight,— -it is not to be wondered at 
that a considerable pai*t of the science of numismatics should 
consist in enabling the medallist to detect foigcd imitations 
of the objects of his regard. This ark of forging is said to 
have aris^ at the b^inning of the sixteenth century,' and it 
has since prevailed to a gi-eat degree. Counterifeit medals 
come under six heads : 1.' Medals kno^Ti to be modem 
imitations of the ancient, but valuable, because executed by 
the best Italian masters : 2. Medals cast horn the former : 
3. Medals cast in moulds taken from the antique : 4. An- 
cient medals retouched, and the obverses or reverses altered : 
6. Medals impressed with new devices, or soldered : 6. Coun- 
terfeit medals which have clefts, or which are pbted. When 
the art of imitating the genuuie antique coins becan to be 

Eractiscd, it was at first without any intention of deceiving, 
ut merely to facilitate the study. The very clever imita- 
tions, however, of the artists of Italy soon passed for genuine, 
and became an article of a trade, which has continued to 
this dav. This consideration is apt to throw great damp 
upon tne zeal of the numismatic student. 

Cabinets of* medals are usuaUy ranged into three distinct 
sizes: 1. That which contains, or is intended to contain, 
every issue of the mint, in every age and country. Such a 
cabinet belongs only to national museums, princes, and 



others who have the command of great wealth. The Pem- 
broke Cabinet, before spoken of, is one of those. 2. The 
smaller cabinet contains several sequences, or particular 
series of medaU, from the eaxUeftt to tiie li^ times ; other 
medals, or such as belong to other sets, being received from 
Curiosity and in drier to give variety to the collection. 
3. The smaUest cabinet, usually called a casket of medids, 
includes all little collections of coins; in which, perhaps, 
not more than one sequence, or series, can well be formed. 
The coins of the Middle Ages form the department of study 
now chiefly pnrsaed, with a view to tne elucidation of 
history. 

Mbdallioks and Kedalets belong likewise to the fiunily 
of medals. Medallions were, in former times, medals of a 
size larger than ordinary ; such a one is that which forms 
the fronthpiece of our former paper. They were never 
current coins, as medals were; but were struck to serve as 

Eublic monuments^' or to be presented by a monarch to Ids 
ricnds, or by the mint-makers to a monarch, as specimens 
of fine workmanship. ' . Medallions were commonly, issued 
upon the commencement of a new reign, as coronation- 
medals are in these later days. Medalets were small coins, 
scattered among the people on solemn occasions: they were 
also struck for the use of slaves, and served as counters in 
gaminff, tickets for baths and feasts, and money-tokens in 
generaL 

It is the opinion, however, of some medallic scholars, that 
the medalets of lead, alluded to in our former paper, were 
a species of mock money, used at the time of the Roman 
Saturnalia^ when all the different usoges and customs of 
society, whether good or bad, were ridiculed and parodied. 
Among manv whimsical re^fulations made to ^tify the 
Roman populace, during this week of general hcence, was 
one which forbad the use of money : if any one offered a 
legal coin in payment, it was to be condemned as an act of 
madness, and the man was brought to his senses by a peni- 
tential fiist for that day. To ridicule the idea of money, 
the mob rulers stamped this leaden circulating medium with 
the most potesque figures and the oddest &vices, such as 
a sow, a jackass, a fiibulous bird, a general in his car with 
a monkey behind him, &c. As all this was done in mock- 
ery, this base metal was stamped with the letters S.C. See 
p. 86, col. 2. Pinkerton, reterring to these lead coinsy or 
tickets, regrets that ''such curious remains have almost es- 
caped the notice of medallists, and have not yet been 
arranfi;ed in one class, or named. A special work on them 
would be highly acceptable.". » 

When a medal is in the least defaced in figures or in legend, 
tlie medallist will reject it, hardly exceptmg even the rarest 
coins. Hence, it becomes of importance to preserve medals 
in their original perfection, or as nearly so as possible. 
Nothing con&ibutis so much to preserve brass and copper 
coins, as the' fine rust, called in Latin omi^, which ic^pears 
like varnish on them, and which depends for the sort of it 
upon the particular situation or sod in which the coin or 
medal may have been lying for ages. There are, therefore, 
different kinds of rust ; but, as Pinkerton says, '' These 
rusts are aUj when the real product of time, as hard as 
the metal itseli^* and Preserve it much better than any 
artificial varnish could have done; concealing, at the. 
same time not the most minute particle of the mopression 
of the coin." In the case of gold and silver, the purer 
these metals are, the cleaner and freer from blemish, and 
the more mint-like will they be, wherever found*, and 
whenever we may have to examine them: but the books of' 
the medallists must be consulted by hiin»who wishes to 
prosecute this subject, and who may, therefore, desire and 
need to acquaint himself frirtlier with all the spots, ble- 
mishes, and tarnishes^ which obscure or adorn medals, and 
the means prescribed for safely removing them 

An examination of the medal-room of Uie British Museum, 
together with a pernsal of more extended and systematic 
works on Numismatics^ or the Science of Coins^ &c. will 
promote and improve tne taste of the reader fi>r a subject 
so interesting to the poet, the painter, the architect, the 
historian, and the sum of Uteratore generally. 
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JOHN FLAXMAN AND HIS WORKS. 
HI. 

. . . . ^ Th6 ft{atae teaae^ to bTMtfia^ 

And 9ohen into flflfth; bmealb A<i toodi . 

or fofmi]i^art,inlhgiDation-flushed. — TUouvoWt 

Setehal statuesy designed to commemorate the dlsHh- 
gaitfaed persons of his time, now cune from the hand 
of Flaxman. That of Sir Joshua Reynolds is one of 
his first and hest. The painter is made to hold his 
Discourses on Art in his right hand, while the tips of 
the fingers of his left reach the top of a pedestal, or 
altar, on the side of which is a portrait of the saint he 
professed to worship — Michael Angelo. There is in 
this work much tranquil dignity of look. A colossal figure 
of Sir John Moore was next made in bronze for the eity 
of GbisffoW; and the statue of Pitt #a8 set up in the 
Town Hall of the same place. It is turiously observed 
respecting this last performance, that '*both titan and 
dress al« too real ana literal to excite that loftiness of 
feeling which is, or ought to be, the grand aim of noble 
works of art." "Why so?" the reader maj^ probably 
ask. Let his biographer speak iii extenuation of the 
sculptor's fkilings : " Here is a specimen of the school of 
tailor-sculptnre : the capes, cuffs, seams, buttons, and 
button-holes, are all in the way of dignity : indeed it is 
a difficult matter to tt^t them tastefully." 80 true it 
is that, in the nineteenth century, — at two thousand 
yeafs' distance of time, — ^the feeling is still abroad, that 
a British member of parliament, in order to inspire 
respect, should be decorated with the Roman toga I 

but the works which were grateful to Flaxman were 
those which embodied poetical passages in the Bihle, and 
with such he was ferer t^mdy to commemorate the dead. 
Such scriptural comments in marble were readily ad- 
mitted in churches, and in this way statues and gproups 
from his hand ^ere spread abroad m India, Italy, Scot- 
land, Ireland, knd the West Indies. He made a siatue 
of the Rajah of Tanjore, and a monument to the mis- 
sionary Schwartz, both of which are now in the East, 
and havb been noticed in the journals of Bishop Heber. 

In the year 1810 the Roval Academy, after some con- 
sideration, created a professorship of sculpture, and 
bestowed it upon Flaxman. He proceeded to fulfil 
the duty of his ofilce with enthusiasm and knowledge; 
and to his first lecture, delivered in 1811, fiocked acade- 
micians, students, and connoisseurs. His Hforks and 
his reputation bespbke respectful attention. His lectures 
were ten in number, and with these lectures both ^e 
sculptor and the pftinter should be familiar: the subjiscts 
are — 1, English Sculpture; 9, the Egyptian; 8, thfe 
Grecian ; .4, Science ; 6, Beauty ; 6, Compositidh ; 7, 
Style; 8, Driipenr; 9, Ancient Art; 10, Modem Art 

Some of his illustrations of the Rlgrim's Progress, 
belonging to this time, are said to equal that religious 
romance m simplicity, knd to far surpaiis it in loftiness. 
The like thay be said ttf his designs for Sotheby's trans- 
lation of bberon. But the author who most delighted 
the fancy of Flaxihan iieas Hesiod, of whom there are 
thirty-six illustrations ; tmd these for simplicity, loveli- 
ness, and grace, fkirly Hyal tthy of his other works. 
They embody the Story m P^dora, and show the effects 
of her descent to the earth. One of these the artist 
thought so well of that he jndcLelled it in relief, — Mer- 
cury conductinff Pandora, from heaven to earth, and 
skimming with his charge through the air like a bird. 

In the year 1&20 Mrs. Flaxman died, after having 
lived with her husband thirtjr-eight years : the biographers 
make no mention of a family; 50 that we conclude that 
no sculptor in the second generation aspires to the 
glories of his sire. 

He was now sixty-^ix jreitrs old, and was surrounded 
with the ^plause of the world. His two chief works 
at this period were the Archangel Michael vanquishing 
Satan,^d the Shield of Achilles. The latter was exe- 



cuted by commission from Rundell and Bridge, the emi- 
neni silversmiths; and, as it is considered to be one of 
the artist's moat w^coMtvl works, w^ shall do tt^l in 
direllittt a Bttto upon Ih^ deaeriptiofi of it 

The detail of HiB vafious dd«i^s tirdrked ^«^ the 
exterior sur&ce of the shield of Achilles is found in the 
eighteenth book of Homer's Iliad. This work of Homer 
is so named because it relates to lUon^ or T#t>y. The 
poet lived about eight hundred years B.C., and the destruc- 
tion of Troy tookplace nearly two hundred years before 
Homer's time. Ine occasion, in the poem, for the de- 
scription of the shield, is when Vulcan, by desire of The- 
tis, the mother of Achilles, makes the hero a new shield, 
together with a new set of arms; as Achilles, having 
le<it Patroclus, his friend, his own armour, had lost it all, 
in ccmsequence of Patroclus being slain, and then stripped 
by Hector. 

'tlito description of the poet, which we shall presently 
(epitomise, is interesting, as affording a picture c^ ancient 
life and manners, and a charming view of nature in the 
early stages of society. It shows, moreover, that the 
art of design, and of t^rking in metals, had attained a 
very high oegree of perf^tion among the Greeks, at a 
peHod of whidi tre have no positively authentic records. 

It was the intention of the poet, as Pope justly 
ote(M^es, "to draw the picture of the whole world in the 
fcompatl of this shield. We see first the universe in 
^ft%ral: the heavehs are Ipread; the stars are hung up; 
the earth ii ttr^tbhM forth ; the seas are poured round. 
We next see <1» ^orld in a neatet and more particular 
view; the cities delightful in peace or formidable in war; 
the labbnrft tf the country, and the fruit of those labours 
in the harvests and the mintages ; the pastoHd life in its 
pleasures and iM dangers: in a #ord, all the occupations, 
All the ambitions, and all the diversions ^ mankind." 

The %hKpe of this celebrated shield was circular, and 
most probably four feet in diameter, tlaxman has, 
however, reduced the diameter to three feet. Round 
the bordet* he first wrought the sea, in breadth about 
three fingers, wave following wave in quiet undulation. 
On the central boss he has represented Apollo^ or the 
Sun, in his chariot: the horses seem starting forward, 
and the god bursting out in beau^, to give light to the 
universe around him. The chrcte of which Apollo is 
the centre is in diameter little more than a foot. On 
thi^ twelve scenes which fill the space between the ocean- 
border and the general representation of the universe he 
shed all his learning and skill. These scenes we will 
now briefly describe. 

Aft«r the delineation of the heavens with the sun and 
full moon, the signs of the Zodiac, and other principal 
constellations of die northern sky, we have a representa- 
tion of two beautiful cities, one in a state of peace, and 
the other in a state of war. In the city at peace we 
have three distinct scenes, and we have tiie like in the 
city at war. 

^ The first scene in the peaceful citv represents a mar- 
riage festivity, — the second a trial lor murder, and the 
fixing of the homicidal fine, — and the third a debate in 
the senate. 

The first scene in the warlike city exhibits the forma- 
tion of an ambush on the part of the besiegers, and a 
sally on the part of the besieged: the second shows 
shepherds with their cattle falling into an ambuscade^— 
and the third presents the battle. 

As the earliest occupations of mankind consisted in 
agriculture, and the tending of cattle, we are next pre- 
sented with a set of views of agricultural and pastoral 
life among the ancients. The first of the three agricul- 
tural scenes exhibits the tillage of the ground, — ^the 
second the harvest, — and the third the vintage. The 
first of the pastoral scenes presents us with a view of a 
lierd of oxen attacked by lions, in spite of the keepers 
and their dogs ; the second scene is that of sheep with 
the shepherds, together with the folds and huts^ — and 
the last a dance, or rustic merriment 
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In FlaxnviQ'f d^^iga ib» tgiii^ tfre gpierally about 
six inches high, and vary in relief from the smallest 
visible swell to half aa inch- There i^ ^ convexity of 
six inches from thm plane, and the whole contains upw^rdu 
of a hundred human figures. Of this superb work our 
artist was justly proud. He received 620/. for the draw- 
ings and model. The first cast in silver gilt, price 2000 
guineas, wu placed by King Qeorge th^ Fourth on his 
own side-board: a second was presented by him to his 
brothers the Dujte of YorJi:; fk t}iird was xpade for Lord 
Lonsdale ; and a fourth for the Quke of Northumhfsrland. 
Two easts in bronse were made by the proprietors for 
then^selvep, and thre« were prepared in plascor,— ont fbr 
the Rpval Academy, another for Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and a third for Flaxmaa hix&self. 

It is sonsidered that some x>f th^ nobkdt pf Fla^man^s 
works belong to hip ^Uter days ii£(^^?^pl^^ Tijcb^ 
his Paatoral AiwUo» the statuM &[ MUhUl Ai^ob> abi 
Raphael, and the group of the Archangd Michael and 
Satan* The Psyche and the Pastoral A^^^ ^^^ ^ 
certain austere composure about them* The IVliphaal 
Angelo wd die Baphaid aie described aa ^'pg0ttc» yet 
real; lienMc, yet familiar; and their CQitume, though 
not antiqne; is at ooace historic and pictureflque." f^^ 
gronp of Michael and Satan ia spoken of aa *'a work of 
the highest merit—the conception ia epie— th^ grouping 
grand* and the action godlike. The good angel iff tri- 
umphantly trampling me evil one under his feet; and 
from the subdued agony of the latter» vo may see that 
he has felt the heavenly spear/' In this group there ia 
a divine composure: ^<all is elevated — there is nothing 
low — there is much to excite awe,, and nothing to disgust." 
In the year 1835 Allan Cunningham and Fiaxman 
became personally acquainted. The sculptor was making 
a statue of Burn9> whose poetry he was very fond of; 
and his prospective biogra4)her, being Invited to see it» 
while in prog^89, visited the artist in hia studip. 

In the suoeeedittg year, daring which he was occasion- 
ally ailing, a very singular idrcumatance occurred to him. 
On Satuj^y, the second of December, he rose about nine 
o'clock in the morning, and found a stranger waiting to 
see him. <*Sir," said the visitant, presenting a book as 
he spoke, '^ this work was sent to me by the author, an 
Italian artast, to present to you, and at the sanoe time to 
apologise for its extraordinary dedication. In truth, 8ir, 
it was so generally believed throughout Italy that yon 
were dead, that my friend determined to show the worid 
how much he eateemed your genius, and having thi^ book 
ready for publication, he has inscribed it < Al Ombra di 
Flaxoum.' (To the shade of Fiaxman.) No aooner 
was the book published thai) the story of your death was 
contradicted, and the author, affected by his mistake, 
which ^vertheless he reioices at, begs you will receive 
his work and his apology. ' 

On this day our artist felt well and cheerful. On the 
next day he went to church, took cold, refused medicine, 
but went to bed. On Monday he said that he felt him- 
self well enough to receive his friends to dinner whom 
he had invited. They came, but were touched with the 
change in his looks, though they left him without feeling 
the apprehension of seeing him no more. An inflam- 
mation of the lungs was the result of the cold which 
affected him on Sunday, and the disorder spread with 
fatal rapidity. He found himself unable to breathe when 
lying in bed, and in spite of all that could be done for 
him, he died on Thursday morning, December 7, 
1826. His body was accompanied to &e churchyard of 
St. GUes-in-the-Fields, by the president and council of 
the Royal Academy, on the fifteenth of the same month. 
The following is inscribed on hi^ tomb : — ** John Flax- 
man, R. A.P.S.*, whose mortal life was a constant pre- 
paration for a blessed immortality: his angelic spirit 
returned to the Divine Giver on the 7th December, 
1826, in the seventy-second year of his age." 
• Pxdenor of Scolptorv in tfae Royal Aoodemj. 



We will now conclude our notice of the life of Fiax- 
man, by briefly sunmiing up his artistic character in the 
wprds of his excellent biographer; — 

Of hia worka there axe four kinds^— 'the zeUfious^ the 
poetic, the classic, and the histories}. In esch^ these he 
has left specimens which give him 14gh rank among the 
sons of genius, but in all of them hehas not attained the 
same decree of excellence : in the historical he was embar- 
rsased with the unpoetio costume of these days of buttons 
and capes: in the classio he was compelled to obey the 
antique ; but in the poetic and the rd^oua he has beeneoi- 
passed in purity ana simplicity by no modem soo^tor. _ 



ON CHESS. 
IX. €he80 WRiTsaa avo Platers. (Conimu4d.) 



I'thoid knx Jrehfr^*, m^x to odranco, 

Send Uko light roed, and rush with udolo^g gUnot ; 

Tbro' angle* erer the]r avault Uieir Ibes, 

Tnit totbi ooloar whidi at fiiat tbof choao. 

8u WuaJAM JOMM, 



Our last aocbunt of Chess players and writers brought 
us to about the middle of the sixteenth century, — a 
period when many excellent players of the game and 
several chess authors flourished. Among &e former 
was no less a personage than John Frederidk, elector of 
Saxony, who in 1547 was taken prisoner by the Emperor 
Charies the Fifth, and condenmed to suffer death by 
bemg beheaded. Dr. Robertson, the historian of Charles 
die fifth, says:— 

This decree was intimated to the elector while amusing 
himself in playingat chess with Ernest of Brunswick, his 
fellow prisonerrue paused for a moment, though wilJ^eut 
discovering any symptom either of snipriae or terror; and 
after taldng notice of the irregularity as weU as injustice of 
the em] 
oomp] 



mperoi's pxDoeedings,-*'*It is easy," oontinued he, << t9 
jfSinsmi his spheme. I must die because Wittemberg 
wiil*not surrender ; and I shall lay down my life with plea- 
sure, if, by that sacrifice, I can preserve the di^ty of mv 
house, and transmit to my posterity the inheritance whicn 
belongs to them. Would to God that this sentence may 
not affect my wife and ehildrm more tiian it intimidates 
me, and that they, for the sake of adding a few days to f 
life airead V too long, may not renounce honouzs and territor 
riflfl^ whieh they were bom to posses^.'' He thep turned to 
his antagonift, whom he challenged to continue the game. 
He played wit^ his usual attention and ingenuity, and 
having oeat Eniest, expressed all the satisfaction which is 
commonly felt on gaining such victories. After this he 
withdrew to his own apartment, that he might employ the 
zest of his time in such religious exiercises as were proper in 
his situation. 

He was not, however, put to death, for in 1552, 
'^before Charles left Inspruck, he withdrew the guards 
placed on the degraded elector, whom, during five years, 
he had carried about with him as a prisoner, and set him 
entirely at liberty." 

Paolo Boi, a Sicilian, of the city of Syracuse, is one 
of the most distinguished chess-players of this time. 
The best account of him is contained in Carrera's 
elaborate Treatise on Chess, (of which we shall presently 
speak,) and it is from Mr. Lewis's translation of that 
rare work that we gather the substance of the following 
narrative. Paolo Boi was born of a rich and good 
family, and when a boy displayed great quickness of 
ajjprehension, so that he made considerable progress in 
literature at an early age. It was soon discovered that 
he had a wonderful talent for the game of chess, so that 
he could easily beat all the players of his native city 
At this time the fame of the Spanish players, and the 
honours and rewards bestowed on them by Philip the 
Second, who was exceedingly fond of the game, excited 
th^ emulation of the youth, and he resolved to go to 

•ThoUahopwaalbniMrlycaUfdtlitmiinr. 8ea^Nlt,p.79. 

567—2 ♦ 
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Spain, but first travelled through Italy, trying his skill 
with the best players that country coula afford. Amongst 
others he played with «11 Puttino," and had the honour 
of being considered his equal, so that the two were 
spoken of as the light and glory of the game of chess. 
Paolo became the favourite of many of the Italian 
princes, particularly of the Duke of Urbino, several of 
the cardinals, and even of Pope Pius the Fifth, who 
would have pven him a considerable benefice if he 
would have become a priest, but this he declined. Paolo 
was nevertheless a rigid observer of the forms, and par- 
took largely of the superstitions of the Romish church, 
as appears from the following circumstance. When at 
Venice he played with a person whose name is not 
recorded, and lost every game. Upon reflection, and 
after liaving examined the games with great care, he 
found that he ought to have won ; and not being able to 
account for his want of success, he began to suspect his 
adversary of using some secret art, whereby he was pre- 
vented from seeing the moves. To counteract these 
evil arts, he therefore resolved to play again Mrith his 
antagonist, and to arm himself for the encounter with 
a rosary, rich in the valuable relics of gpreat saints, and 
also by previously receiving the sacrament. Having 
done this he conquered his adversary, who, after his 
defeat, is said to have exclaimed, << Thine is more potent 
than mine." 

At length Paolo arrived in Spain, where he played in 
the presence of Philip the Second, who gave him the 
revenue of certain offices in the city of Syracuse, of 
the value of five hundred scudi a year. Boi was a 
bold and daring character, and was very desirous of 
being employed in the service of the brother of the 
king, Don Giovanni d' Austria, on which account the 
king wrote a letter of recommendation in favour of Boi, 
from which we learn that Paolo had before served the 
idng, though it is not stated on what occasion. The 
next notice we have of Boi's chess achievements b, that 
he played with some of the principal persons of the 
kingdom of Portugal, and won eight thousand scudi in 
one day. He also played with Sebastian, king of Portu- 
gal, who not only took delight in the game, but played 
it himself, and was reputed a good player. They often 
played three or four hours a (ky, and it is mentioned as 
an especial mark of the king's condescension, that once 
when the king was standing playing, and the Syracusan, 
(as was his duty,) with one knee on a cushion, having 
played a long time, and being desirous of resting, the 
fang assisted with his arm to raise him, that he might 
kneel on the other knee. 

Thus honoured by kings, Paolo Boi was highly es- 
teemed by many noblemen of Sicilv, Rome, Naples, and 
other places, and highly rewarded by them. He also 
went to Hungary, where he played with the Turks, 
who are particularly fond of the game, playing by me- 
mory when riding on horseback. Boi was in foreign 
countries during twenty years, so that in his own coun- 
try he was supposed to be dead, for he unwillingly gave 
any account of himself. When he returned to Sicily 
he had no fixed place of residence, for he was often 
going from one city to another, either for his own plea- 
sure, or to please some prince. On one of these occa- 
sions he met with his death, for when in Syracuse he was 
invited to Nanles by the Princess of Stigliano, who, as 
well as her father, highly esteemed him. Three hundred 
scudi of gold were sent to him, to defray his travelling 
expenses; but shortly after his arrival in that city he 
was seized with a complaint in his stomach, brought on 
by the exertion of hunting, and died in the year 1598, 
having attained his seventieth year. His body was in- 
terred in the church of St. Francesco di Paolo, his 
obsequies being sumptuously celebrated in the presence 
of Prince Stigliano, and other Neapolitan cavaliers. This 
is Carrera's account of his death, but Salvio says he was 
poisoned by his servant for the sake of the wealth he 



had acquired. The description of Boi's person and cha- 
racter are thus given by Carrera:*- 

I knew him in my youth, when I was at the city of Pa- 
lermo, in the year 1697 : his hair was quite white, nis form 
robust, his mind firm. He dressed very fashionably, like a 
young man, and was veiy capricious; nevertheless he bad 
many good qualities: he was exemplary in his conduct, 
-—was extremdy liberal and munificent — ^very charitable, 
—he attended mass every day, alwavs giving alma to the 
priest that officiated, whoever he might be,— he confessed 
and took the sacrament frequently, and was very partial to 
religious persons. He never would allow any portrait to 
be taken of him, and the drawings of him that are now 
seen were made without his knowledge. He never would 
be persuaded, ei^en in his old age, to u his residence in hia 
own country or elsewhere. In stature he was rather tall^ 
well-proportioned, handsome, lively ; eloquent in conversa- 
tion, ana gay and affiftble with erety one. He left some 
writings on the game of chess, which I have not seen. I 
have thought it proper to give a full aoeount of such a mail, 
that his name may oe known to posterity, ^ 

It does not appear that the writings here spoken of 
were ever printed!. 

Catherine de Medicis is spoken of as being a chess- 
player, and Paolo Boi much wished for an opportunity 
of playing with her, but was disappointed. Queen Eliza- 
beth also seems to have known something of the game, 
and on a particular occasion, when Sir Charles Blount, 
(afterwuros Lord Mountjoy,) had distinguished himself 
at a tilting-match, she sent him as a present a chess-queen 
of gold, at the same time highly enamelled. Her successor, 
James the First, may be likewise ranked among the royal 
chess-players, though he warns his son against the game, 
'< because it is over- wise." This counsel does not seem to 
have been acted on, for we find a magnificent bag and 
elegant set of chess-men, which belonged to Charles the 
First, spoken of by Barrington as having been exhibited 
to the Society of Antiquaries. 

During the sixteenth century many passages in con- 
temporary writers seem to show that chess was practised 
more or less in England. A kind of comedy, by Mid- 
dleton, on the game of chess was ft^uently acted at the 
Globe theatre on Bankside. It was a sort of religious 
controversy, the game being played by a member of the 
Church of England and another of the Church of Bonie, 
and the former, in the end, gaining the victory. The 
play was conslderod too political, and the author was 
committed to prison, from which, however, he obtained 
his release by the following petition to the king :— 

A harmless game, ooyned only for delist, 

'Twas played betwixt the blade house and the white ; 

The white house won— yet still the black doth brag, 

They had the power to put me in the bag. 

Use but your royal hand ; 'twill set me tree,— 

'Tis but removing of a man— that's me. 
This century was likewise distinguished by the pro- 
duction of a Latin poem on chess. Marcus Hieronymus 
Vida, of Cremona, bishop of Alba, wrote a poem in 
praise of chess, called Scacchia Ludwy (the game of 
chess.) Of this work an extraordinary number of edi- 
tions have been printed in various languages. Mr. 
Walker enumerates no fewer than twenty-four new 
editions or reprints of this work in Latin, eleven in 
Italian, five in French, and several in English. 

The year preceding Boi's death (1597) Horatio Gia- 
nutio published his Treatise on Chess, at Turin. This 
book is extremely rare, and does not appear to have been 
remarkable for merit. Dr. Alessandro Salvio's work, 
which was published in 1 604, is far superior. Salvio 
was considered the most ingenious master of his time, 
and his openings of games are said to evince the fertility 
of his genius and his promptness at resource. << Unfor- 
tunately," says Sarratt, "most of his openings are of 
litUe use in countries where the king is limited in his 
castling. Salvio, when he had the move, commonly 
castled in a manner which is not allowed in this kingdom, 
that is to say, he moved his king to his rook's square, 
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and his rook to his king's square." Salvio's book, // 
Puttinoy contains a historical account of the game of 
ehess, and of players, with upwards of sixty games. 

Don Pietro Carrera, of Militello, in Sicily, was the 
next chess writer of importance. His work appeared in 
1617, a quarto, of six hundred pages, containing an ac- 
count of chess and chess-players, a description of the 
pieces, and a number of games. Among his rules or 
cautions for playing, the following are distinguished both 
by oddness and sagacity : — 

He who plays must not have his mind occupied else- 
where, perhaps* in thines of importance, because, without 
doubt, be will then be the loser. 

Whoever is to play an important game must avoid filling 
his belly with supeifluous food, because fiihiess is contrary 
to speculation, and offuscates the sight, so that it is neces- 
sary he should observe strict sobriety. Those people are 
praise-worthy^ who,.previous to playing, clear their head by 
medicines wnich have the virtue of rendering the spirits 
pure and subtile, by which means they may enter into the 
consideratioi) and acuteness of 'the moves, with the greater 
intension. 

Carrera invented two new pieces, to be added to the 
eight original chess-men. That which he calls Campione 
was placed between the king's knight and castle: its 
move is both that of the castle and of the knight. The 
other, named centaur, between the queen's knight and 
castle has the move of the bishop and knight united. 
Each of these pieces has its pawn, and, of course, the 
board must contain two more squares on each side, 
which will augment their number to eighty. This inven- 
tion appears to have died with the inventor. Carrera 
was the author of works on divers other subjects, and is 
sidd to have been more versed in Sicilian antiquities than 
in chess. We ijoay here quote a portion of nis recom- 
mendatory chapter on chess ; he says :>-^ 

I do not deny that the time which is spent in playing, 
might be better spent in holy and praiseworthy works, but 
human weakness does not permit na to find ease in the 
constant practice of virtue ; so we are easily inclined to 
pleasures, to vanities, and to vices ; and in order not to bo 
led into them and offend the Creator, we choose to apply 
oonelves to exercises of the body and mind. Whence, that 
youth who employs himself at chees, though he may have 
played all day, will have, oained thus much, that he 
Las not played at dice, and uat he has eschewed idleness, 
which abounds in ains. As to 'remaining with the eyes 
fixed on the chesa-board, it not only does not cause fiitigue, 
but, on the contrary, great delight, and those who imagine 
it tires the intellect, are greatly mistaken, the solace and 
food of our mind being speculation; for the truth of 
which I appeal to those, who, being passionately fond of 
study, remain for many hours without lifting their eyes off 
their books. ., * 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY, ConvaXlaria Majalis. 

Sweet flower o'the vanej-, wi' bloftsoms of snow. 

And green leaves that torn the cauld blast frae their stems; 
Bright emblem of mnooence, th j beaaties I lo'e, 

Aboco the Idng's coronet cirded wi' gems. 
There's nae tinsel ahint thee, to make thee mair bri^t, 

Sweet Iflj ! thj loreliness a' is thine ain, 
And thy bcnnj beUs, dangling sae pure and sae li^^t; 

Proclaim thee the fidrest o' Flora's bright trains — J. L. S. 

The flowery month of May produces no plant of more 
exquisite fragrance, or more delicate form, than the 
Lily of the Valley. 

In floral language it is made to represent a return of 
happiness, because it announces by its elegance and its 
odour the happy season of the year. 

The graceful manner in which these perfumed bells 
are suspended on the stem, and the agreeable contrast 
which their broad leaves of bright green afford to the 
snowy corollas, could not escape the notice of our poets. 
Bernard Barton thus speaks of this flower : — 
And sweetest to the view^ 
The lily of the vale, whose virgin flower 
Trembles at every breeze beneath its leafy bower. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt calls them: 

The nice leaved lesser lilies. 
Shading, like detected light. 
Their Uttle green-tipt lamps of white. 

Keats says: — 

No flower amid the garden fairer grows . 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale. 

Hurdis moralizes on this flower that flourishes so well 
in the shade, where gayer plants would not exist;— i 
To the curious eye 
A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction; with her snowy bells, 
The lily of the vale. She nor affects 
The public walk, nor gaze of mid-day sun : 
She to no state or dignity aspires, 
But silent and alone puts on her suit,; 
And sheds her lasting perfume, but for which . 
We had not known there was a thing so sweet 
Hid in the gloomy shade. So when the blast 
Her sister tribes confounds, and to the earth 
Stoops their high heads, that vainly were exposed. 
She feels it not, but flourishes anew. 
Still sheltered and secure. And as the . storm. 
That makes the high elm couch, and rends the oak. 
The humble lily spares, — a thousand blows 
That shake the lofty monarch on his throne. 
We leaser folks feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure, 
Be humble ; to be happy, be content 

When poets thus sweetly endeavour to reconcile us to 
humblo stations, their works may be compared to lilies 
of the valley, which give pleasure to all that behold 
them, and can never be found offensive by any rank or 
station of men. Prior, after looking at this flower, 
wrote:— 

Why does one climate and one soil endue 

The blushing poppy with a crimson hue. 

Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue. 

These are reflections which flowers bring to our con- 
templation, and which must always end in our admiration 
of the infinite wisdom of the Creator, who formed man 
with mind, and the lily with fragrance. 

This elegantly modest plant formerly grew in our 
woods' and valleys in gp-eat abundance, but the increase 
in the number of our gardens, and the high state of cul- 
tivation of the country in general, have rendered the 
plant rare in its natural state; yet it is cherished in the 
garden by all the admirers of good flowers. Gerard 
tells us as late as 1597, that it then grew abundantly on 
Hampstead Heath, also on " Bushie heath," now Bushy 
Park, likewise near Lee in Essex, and it has been found 
in most counties of England, and is indigenous to most 
parts of Europe from Italy to Lapland: it grows abun- 
dantly in the woods of France and Germany* 
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The name of lily bas been very improperly given to 
this species of Convallaria, as it has not' the least 
affinity with the lily either in its root, frmt, or flower. 
We presume that it was called a Uly from the purity of 
its white corolla, for even at the present time, notwith- 
standing we have orange and scarlet lilies* we attach an 
idea of delicacy to the verv name of lily. As it grows 
spontaneously in shady valleys, it is natural to call it the 
lily of the valley. The name of Ponvallaria i9 derived 
from convallis^ a vallev. It wa? c^led May lily froijfi 
the month in which it nowered. 

The proper situation for this plant in the garden is 
the most rural and rustic part, where it is partially 
shaded by shrubs and trees; an4 it flowers ^vei) better 
in a north aspect than when fully exposed to the noon- 
day sun. It will grow in almo3t any earthy but it pro- 
duces mo9t flowers in a loose sandy soil th^t is rather 
poor than otherwise ; for when planted in a rich garden 
mould, the roots spread and multiply rapidly^ but the 
plants give but few flowers, and like most other creeping 
rooted plants, it seldom produces seed when it ^an pro- 
pagate itself so readily by the nature of its roots. 

'jthe lily of the valley is a desirable creeper for the 
shady banks of lakes and ornamental streams, and we 
love to meet its grateful firagrance beneath the pendulous 
branches of the Babylonian willow, although 
Nymphs and shepherds danoe no more 
By sandy Ladon's hUed banks^r— Mzltox. 
The autumn is the proper season for placing these 
perennial fibrous roots in tne ground, when they should 
be covered with about two inches of earth, ana not be 
disturbed oftener than every third or fourth year, as they 
seldom flower strong or plentifully after being removed. 
The plants should be kept free from weeds, and the roots 
thinned once in three or four years, according to the 
nature of the soil« and the increase of the plante 

The lily of the valley is one of the flowers thet oears 
forcing in pots, and as bi^t few plantjj are more agree- 
able for the house in the saonthe of March e&4 April, 
this mode of flowering th« Convallaria Mejelis should 
never be omitted by die florist who hes the qiportunity 
of doing it ; and we strongly recommend the potting of 
their ]^ants abundantly for the town, which at any 
reasonable price will never return unsold f^om the 
market, for it is a flower worthy of Paradise, and 
Whoever a prue epiciire ircHild be 
May ^ee ^aJi cl^esjj) and virt^oue huniry^-^GowLST. 
These pUnts^are so numerous in the woods of Eile- 
riede, in the neigbourhood of Hanover, tiiat die ground 
in many places is completely covered with them, and the 
air scented for a considerdble distanoe by tiwur agreeable 
perfume. These woods are regularly visited on Whit- 
Monday by numerous parties from Hanover* who go to 
gather these May-flowers, and the foceat on thai cUiy is 
a scene of festivity and mirth. Cottages are erected for 
the sale of co£fee and other refreshments, and neither the 
pleasures of tobacco, nor the twirlwg waits* are omitted 
on that occasion. The roads leading to the fbrest are 
thronged diroughont the day by persons of all ages, and 
few are the houses in the city of Hanover that are not fur- 
nished with the Whitsuntide bouquet of liliea of the valley. 
And J9 whose lowlier pride 
In sweet secliiaion seems to ahxink from view ; 
You of the valley nsAied, no longer hide 
Your blossoms meet to twine the brow of purest biide. 

Bartow. 
The English gardens now possess several varieties of 
the Tily of the valley, amongst which is the white with 
double flowers, the single and double red, and a variety 
with larger corollas that are variegated with purple. 
This latter kind is greatly esteemed in Paris, from whence 
it was first brought to this country; but as it does not in- 
crease so fast as the other varieties, it still remains more 
rare than we could wish to find it in the country in general. 
X Aki^BPA ikon f JULun' JFiarm Smiericu,^ 



FRESH-WATER FISa 
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3f VERAL of our ^glish rivers were formerly cele- 
t^rated for the eg^cellent flavour of the salmon found in 
them, Uiough in point of the number of the fish, they 
were probaolv always inferipr to the rivers of Scotland. 
Sir Walter ocott regarded the possession of immense 
quantities of this rich and valuable fish as an advantage 
which nature has allotted to Scotland, as some compen- 
sa^on for the great iAferiority of soil and climate to the 
sisteir kingdom : since where the earth is most sterile^ 
the' sea is often remarked to be most fruitful. Takea 
altogether^ the British isle? are held superbr, with 
respect tfx their salnaon fishexiess to any other la^d• 
though, as the progress of invention and manufacture 
advances, many of our streams are rendered d>noxious 
to the fish, and are almost deserted by them. 

The accomplished author of Salmmith or Days of 
Ftjf'Jlshingf had an opportunity of observing the state 
of most of the salmon rivers of the north' of Europe. 
He fished in several of the Norwegian rivers, and found 
salmon in all of them ; but those he took were small, and 
never exceeded a pound in weight. This was in the 
nmnth of July ; in August he visited Sweden, and fished 
in the nuignificent Gotha, below the grand fall Trolhetta, 
which to see, he declares, b wprth a voyage ft'om Eng- 
land; but he never raised any fish there worth taking. 
Another river, called the Falkenstein, abounded with 
salmon of good size. He supposes the saw-mills of 
Norway to be the cause of the indifferent supply of sal- 
mon in that country, for the quantity of saw-dust which 
floats in the water must be destructive to the fish, by 
sometimes choking their gills and interfering with their 
respiration. In Uermany, he never fished for salmon, 
for the Elbe and the Weser were too foul for fly-fishing, 
and in the Rhine, in Switserland, and its tributary 
streams, he never saw a salmon rise. Among English 
rivers, he commends l^e Derwent, flowing from the 
beautiflil lake of Keswick, the. Hadder, at WhitweQ. and 
^e beautiful but scantily stocked river Avon* Small 
salmon are to l^ |net witi^ lik^yrise in most of the coA" 
siderable Welsh, Devonshire, and Cornish streams, and 
occasionally in the rivers of Northumberland. The 
Thames was formerly muoh praised for its sdmon • and 
Walton tells us thet, in his time, it was ^unous above 
all the other rivers of EngUnd, for the fine flavour of 
the salmon caught in it. At present, the taking of a 
salmon in the iliames is comparatively rare. 

The most eonsidereblp salmon rivere, as we have al«- 
leady inttmated, are in Scotland: the Tweed, the Tay, 
the Don, the Dee, and most of the streams along the 
coast, afford a good supply. The Irish rivers also are 
celebrated, especially die Erne, at Ballyshannon, the 
Mov, the Bann, the Blaekwater, and the Shannon. 

Notwitstanding large exportations of fish from Scot- 
land, the supply was formerly so very abundant in that 
country, that a large well fed salmon, perliaps about 
twelve pounds, could be procured for sixpence; and do- 
mestics going to hire tnemselves, made an agreement 
with their masters, that they should not be fed on sabnon 
more than three times a week. Forty or fifty years ago, 
the art of packing salmon in ice for the London markets 
was brought to perfection, and since that period the value 
of the fisheries has risen incalculably; the salmon have 
become dear in proportion; and the inhabitants of the 
counties through which salmon rivers flow, see them taken 
and packed up for the metropolis, by hundreds, without 
having it in their power to purchase a pound for their own 
tables. An inducement was held out for the practice of 
new modes of catching the fish, and great industry was ex- 
erted in a trade whidi had become so profitable. Had 
not a certain check been placed on these proceedings by 
the laws and regulations made for the preservation of 
the sabnon tribe, we should probebly, ere tiiiis, have lost 
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the adtdnta^ dT th»if Vintu to tmr tit^rd; nd etM u 
it is, they appear to be gradually dosenlng some ti the 
southern rivers of Scotland where the supply Ifas for- 
merly very abundant. 

The causes of this unWeledin^ desettiott of th^ir old 
bauntj^ by the salmon, «tid stiU in epetatioii, ftnd H \i 
Confidently fbretold by ^perieneed anglers^ that «re k>ilf , 
many of the Once^faitied salmon rWers #itl be destitate 
of this fi^h. In ftotleing the ihorfe prominent c^ these 
causes, we take the ttHiSsA teMimony of Sir Humphfy 
Dayy and Sir Walter Scott, lo saying that the dtaage 
ptvduced in the riTers and bh>dk8 of Bfigland and Scot* 
land during the last twenty years, by the general syst^n 
of drainage, has been a great cause of the diminution of 
fish in those streams. The moist, spongy, or peaty, 
soils which once compost a great part of the high lands 
of England, and the extensive morasses whidi covered 
the southern hills Of Scotland, tts^ to receive and retain, 
like sponges, the quantitiei of rain which fell upon them» 
and the moisture soaking from thence by slow degrees 
into rivulets and streamlets, was gradually transmitted 
to the main body of the river. Thus the rivers were 
slower in rising to flood than they are at present, and 
slower in subsiding from that state; and their full and 
equable stream allowed the salmon, at almost all times, 
to pursue their course towards the upland sources. But 
now that the work of drainage has been so extensively 
carried on, the iiioisture is no longer retained in the 
same degree by a spongy soil, but being carried off by 
numerous channels to uie principal stream, this latter 
becomes suddenly swollen, and rushes onward with a 
rapid current which forces the fish into pools and dams, 
and in its subsidence) which is also sudden, leaves them 
there, unable to ascend higher, and thus they are takoi 
in great numbers. These remarks apply more especially 
to Scotland, but, in a limits ^^^^^ ^^^^ describe the 
state of English rivers also, "niere is another way in 
which drainage is supposed to be injurious to the fishhiff 
interest. The food on which the salmon and other fisn 
principally subsist, is lessened in quantity by that cause. 
Sir Humphry Davy says, 

I attribute the change of the ouantitr of flies in rivers to 
the cultivation of the country. Most of the bo^ or marshes 
which fed many considerable streams are drained ; and the 
consequence is that they are more likelv to be afi^ted by 
severe dioughts and great floods, the first killing, and the 
second washing away, the larve and aurelias. 

In maiiy cases, the system of drainage has been indis- 
criminately carried on, and its good results, even to the 
proprietor of the land, are extremely questionable. <fbdi- 
cious persons will, in time, be led to qualify its excess, 
and this will doubtless improve the state of the rivers, 
by restoring to them a more equable stream. 

The other main cause of the deficiency of the salmon 
arises from moral circumstances, for which it is to be 
feared there is no remedy. The privilege of fishing for sal- 
mon does not necessarily follow the possession of land 
on one or both banks of a salmon river. The Cases are 
numerous where the right of fishing in any particular 
part of the stream has beefi conferred by charters or 
royal grants on individuah idho are neitiier owners nor 
occupiers cf the land in the vicinity. Bjr whatever 
means such right has been obtained, each proprietor is 
anxious to ttdce the most of his part bf tlie nver, and 
is ah.o much interested in the practices of those who 
occupy the portions above or below him. The proprie- 
tors of the upper part of the river receive great injury 
if the means employed in the lower fisheries are such as 
to prevent the ascent of the salmon to them; and the 
lower proprietors are equally aggrieved if the sahnon 
are destroyed during the breeding season when they re- 
pair to the upper parts of the stream to deposit their 
spawn. Between the upper and lower proprietors, there- 
fore, there should ever exist a good understanding as to 
their respective rightS) and a careful tiulnteiMute« i^ such 



regnlatioss aa are beat adapted to leonre the supply of 
fish ; for eaOh is so much concerned in the actions of his 
neighbour, that to look only to present individual 
interest i« to ensure future individual and general loss« 
Owil^ to iho graat demand tor salmon, and the improved 
methods of taking that favourite fish, there is^atthe pre* 
6^t timo, a degree of activity and success in the means 
adopted in Ae lower fisheries, whieh has a oonsiderable 
eflect iil iftt^reoptiiig ^e aabnOn in thor progress from 
the sea to the upper parts of the riwr. This occasions 
the value of tiie upper fisheries to be greatly diminished, 
afid, coosequently, renders the upper proprietors indif- 
f^r«nt to the preservation of the fish. During the whole 
breeding reason, or dose-time, it is ordained by law that 
the fish should temain undisturbed^ and be allowed to 
ascend to the heads of the streams uninjured; and, as 
we have already stated, they are, at that time, unwhole- 
some and unfit for food. These laws are enforced with 
very high penalties, and it might be supposed that the 
temptation to infringe them would not be great, consider- 
ing the inferiority of the fish at that season. Yet we 
aro told that the spawning fish are destroyed in £ne 
upper parts of the river. 

We must now proceed to describe t^e various means 
employed for the capture of salmon, in the diffierent parts 
of the river, during the legally established season, which, 
in Scotland, extends from the first of February to the 
fourteenth of S^tember, Sundays excepted. 

The Hake-net affords the most advantageous means 
for taking salmon at the mouth of the river. This net 
waa first introduced on the Solway, about a hundred 
years ago, and was called a " raise" or *♦ rise" net. At 
first it was nearly hi the form of a crescent, and was 
fastened to two itakes. It rose with the flow of the 
tide, and the sahnon were taken only at the ebb. Im- 
provements Were afterwards made, which rendered it 
available during the flood as well as the ebb-tide. When 
stake-nets became general, they were found to be exceed- 
ingly advantageous in increasing the quantity of fish 
taken: and such was the success with which they were 
used, that as many as five hundred salmon and grilses 
have heen secured itt one of them, at the same time. 
These n^s are tiot i^ted for any other situation than 
the mouth! of rivers, and are only used when the tide is 
always ebbiiig and flowing, the stakes being firmly driven 
into the rocky ground On the banks of the river. The 
nets are filled between high and low-water mark, and do 
not interfere with the return of the fish from the upper 
streams. Salmon f^esh fhnn the sea are as often to be 
fbund in the shallow as in the deep water, but those 
which are descending from the spawning ground are 
weak and out of condition, and always keep the 'middle 
of the stream. There is another sort of net used on the 
coast, or the tideway of a river, but it is nearly super- 
seded by the one just described. It is called a etage-nety 
and requires the constant attendance of fishermen, oq 
the top of a stage Or platform. 

At a higher portion of the river the coble^net is used 
with much effect The fishermen go out in flat-bottomed 
boats,- called coblesy and get their chief supply from the 
pools of the river, to which the salmon freely resort. In 
dragging their nets along the bed of the river, or pool, 
they ft^quently rake up the spawning-bed, or injure the 
young fry, so that this mode of fishing is deemed in- 
jurious, besides taking the fish in a less perfect manner 
than by the. stake-net The salmon are frequently 
bruised in being dragged along in the net, and not being 
immediately packed in ice, are often inferior in flavour 
to those procured at the mouth of the stream. 

Another method of taking salmon on a large scale for 
public consumptiou, is by means of an artificial space or 
dyke in the river, called a cruive. This cruive is formed 
of stones, projecting in such a manner, that the fish, in 
ascending the river, are led into them, and inclosed, as it 
were> in a trap. The cmivo ia conaidored as liable to 
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abuse, since it can easily be formed in such a way as to 
prevent the asoent of the fish towards the stream head. 
In MtiUrfiihmg^ as it. is called, one end of the net is 
held by a man on the shore, another by a fisherman in 
his boat As a fish approaches, it is surrounded by the 
net and pulled ashore. 

A variety of other means are employed in the upper 
portion of the river, some of which can only be practised 
during fiood«time, and others are common in ordinary 
fishing. We may mention one or two. 

Burning the water^ or Uisteringy is a common prac- 
tice. A large number of nets are spread in every direc- 
tion in the upper portion of the river, and one or two 
persons stand m a boat, with leisters in their hands. A 
third individual stands in the oentre of the b6at with a 
torch, generally composed of tarr^ rsgs.' The. moment 
a fish is discovered within reach he is struck. 

The halve-nei is a net fixed to the end of. a pole, four- 
teen or sixteen feet in length. The fisherman carries 
the net on his shoulder to the river or frith, and placing 
it under water, waits the entrance of the fish. 

Spearing is practised in nearly all our salmon rivers, 
but, as generally conducted, is considered illegal. The 
fish are -speared late in the evening in their resting 
places, with a teh-prbnged instrument. 

Within the last fifty years the transmission of salmon 
to all parts of the country, has been wonderfully facili- 
tated by the plan of packing the fish in boxes with 
ice, and also by the improved means *. of conveyance 
throughout the lungdom. Before that. period the supply" 
of salmon, in the. London market was at; all .times 
scanty, and in warm weather. had almost wholly ceaped. 
It was packed in straw, and sent chiefly from the di£fer- 
ent salmon rivers of England. . If- anything .occurred 
to delay the vessel, the fish was obliged to be boiled 
and pidded before it was sent off, and. a. supply of 
fresh-taken fish was put into the . shin as it was on 
the point of saihng. At the present time, in addition 
to the advantages above mentioned, we have steam- 
boats regularly arriving from rail the great salmon 
rivers, bringing their cargo with nearly as much cer- 
tainty and precision as a stage-coach -would' do, and 
allowing us to receive salmon in perfection, or rather in 
good i^ondition, from a distance of five hundred miles. 
The produce of the fine rivers of Scotland is thus regu- 
larly conveyed to our markets, and the supply of salmon 
sent to London in one year sdone (1835), amounted to 
42,000 boxes, each box weighing on an average one hun- 
dred-weight. Even on a reduced estimate the quantity 
brought to market that season is said to have been 20,000 
tons, or 4,480,000 pounds ; which at ten-penoe perppund.- 
would give 186,666^. The salmon are delivered to.com- 
mission-agents, who charge five per cent., and take the 
risk of bad debts. This business is a lucrative one, and 
is in very few hands. 

So long as seventy or eighty years ago, the value .of 
salmon fisheries was very great, and in consequence of 
the great demand for this fish, it has gone on increasing. 
At the above period, as Pennant informs us, there were 
forty-one considerable fisheries on the river Tweed a)one, 
extending upwards about fourteen miles from the mouth 
of the river, which welre rented for about 5400/. per 
annum. The expenses attending the servant's wages, 
nets, boats, &c., amounted to 5000/. more, which, to- 
gether made up the sum of 10,400/. Twenty times the 
sum of fish must have been caught to defray tha,t expense, 
therefore, the salmon taken in the Tweed at that time 
must have been about 208,000 in one year. For the 
seven years preceding 1824, the rental of the Tweed 
fisheries averaged about 12,000/: One of the fisheries 
on the river Spey has been let at the enormous sum of 
8000^. a year, and thej expenses are supposed ' to have 
been 40001. more. 

We have scarcely mentioned the law respecting 
weekly close-time on salmon rivers, whioh forbids all 



fishing operations, as well as the existence of any obsta- 
cles to the ascent of the fish, from twelve o'clock at 
night on Saturday to the same hour on Sunday. Were 
it not for this short respite, the salmon would scarcely 
eVer.reiLch the upper streams of those rivers where sucn 
vigiUoit means are used to entrap them, and consequently 
the trade in such rivers would soon fail. Thus the in- 
terest of all parties, as well as the veneration due to the 
Sabbath, demand this time of rest^ Sir Humphry 
Davy in his Salmoniay remarks on the strictness or the 
Scotch in their observance of the Sabbath, and introduces 
in his dialogue a discussion respecting the manner of pass- 
ing the day in Protestant and Koman Catholic countries. 
. We cannot omit. the opportunity of placing before our 
readers the. admirable reasoning of Sir Walter Scott on 
this subjei^.' who, jn noticing the argument above alluded 
to, gives his Own opinion in the following words: — 

if we believe in the liivine origin of the commandment, 
the Sabbath is insiitiited for the express punxMses of religion. 
The time set .'apart is the f Sabbath of the Lord ;*' a day on 
which we are not to work our own works, or thinK our own 
thoughts. The precept is positive, and the purpose clear. 
For our eteinal benefit a certain space' of every week is 
appointed, wliich, sacred from all other avocations, save 
those imposed by neceissity and mercy, is to be emnloyied in 
religious duties. The Roman Catholic church, virtiich lays 
so much force on observances merely ritual j may consistently 
suppose that the time claimed is more thain sufficient for the 
occasion, and dis^iiss the peasants, when mass is over, to any 
game or gambol which fancy may dictate, leaving it with the 
priests to do on behalf of the congi'egatioh, what further is 
necessajnr for' the working out of their salvation. But this 
is'not I^testant doctrine, though it may. be imitated by 
Protestant churches. He. who has to accomblish his own 
silvatioh, must not carry to tennis-courts and skittle-grounds 
the train^f r^4ctions which ought necessarily to be excited 
by- a serious discourse of J^ligion. .The.relirious part of 
the Sunday's exercise is not to be considered as a bitter 
medioine, the taste of which is as soon as possible to be re- 
moved by, a bit of sugar. , On the contrary, our demeanour 
through Uie rest of tlie day ought to be, not sullen certainly, 
or morose, but serious and tending to instruction. Give to tfie 
wcM-ld one hatf of .the Sunday, and you will find religion has 
no strong hold of the other. Pass the morning at church, 
and tiie* evening, -according to -your taste or rwk, in the 
cricket-field, or at the opera, and you will soon find thoughts 
of the evening hazards and bets intrude themselves on the 
sermon, and. tnat recollections of the popular melodies inter- 
fere with the psalms. .Religion is thus treated like Lear, to 
whom his ungrateful daughters first denied one half of his 
stipulated attendance ! and then made it a question whether 
they should grant him any share of whatn«mained. 
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lUNOES 6t R01.IX1. HOUMTAIKS, BRITISH QVYkKX 



I. A 



Short Account of Guyana 
IN General. 



It is curious to observe, on glancing at a map'of Asia, 
Africa, or America, how many spots occur which are 
possessed, more or less completely, by European nations. 
Few circumstances are more indicative than this, of the 
power and civilisation of the European states. The 
greater purity of ideas on matters of religion, the en- 
terprising. and industrious habits of the people, and the 
knowledge of the various arts and sciences diffused among 
them, all tend to bring about' this state of affSedrs. 
^ America once presented features such as these, to 
a very remarkable extent. Canada, was claimed by 
France; the eastern portion of what now constitutes the 
United States, was an English colony; the immense 
country of Brazil was subject to Portugal; while nearly 
all the remainder of South America, as well as Mexico 
and Florida, were possessed by Spain. Great changes 
have, however, occurred in me political condition > of 
these regions. England has lost the United States; 
Spain has lost her immense possessions ; Portugal has 
lost Brazil ; while the possession of Canada has been 
transferred from France to. England. The general 
effect of these changes has^'l^een to render the whole of 
North America, southward of the great lakes and the 
river St. Laurence, independent of European control ; 
and likewise the whole of South America, except a small 
country or region towards the north-east border. 

Tne Canadian and Russian territories in North Ame- 
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rica, we do not propose to alliidc to farther here ; but 
we wish to draw the reader s attention to the portion of 
South America just referred to, and which is called 
Guyana, Guianuy or Guayana; a region of which 
very little notice has been taken in our works on geo- 

The upper part of South America is divided into 
great basins, by the rivers Orinoco and Amazon, both 
of which flow eastward into the Atlantic ; and the name 
of Guyana used formerly to be given to the whole of 
the region between these two mighty rivers, a surface of 
country more than equal to three times that of France. 
But in recent times the name has been applied to a 
district not more than one sixth of this extent ; because 
Brazil on the one hand, and the republic of Venezuela 
on the other, have appropriated more than five-sixths 
of the former Guyana. Even in its present limited 
extent, the boundaries of Guyana are but ill defined ; 
but there seems to have been a sort of agreement to 
determine the limits by this arrangement: — that all that 
part of ancient Guyana which is drained by secondary 
rivers flowing into the Amazons, shall form part of 
Brazil:— -that the portion which is drained by rivers 
falling into the Orinoco, shall form part of the republic 
of Venezuela; and that part only whose rivers flow at 
once »:nto the Atlantic, shall continue to receive the 
name of Guyana. This limited district has a sea coast 
about four hundred miles in extent, from the eastern 
mouth of the Orinoco, to the river Oyapock. 

568 
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Yet this country, limited as it is compared with 
former times, ia divided into three partg, owned respec- 
tively by the British, the Dutch, and the French; 
British Guyana being the most westerly, near the re- 
public of Venezuela-; French Guyana the most easterly, 
near Brazil ; and Dutch Guyana between the other two. 
It is not possible, nor is it indeed pf much importance 
at present, to determine how far inland tlie territory 
of Guyana extends ; for scarcely an European foot has 
trodden any parts except those immediately contiguous 
to the coast. Until the Geographical Society employed 
Mr. Schomburghk, a few years ago, to explore the in- 
land parts of British Guyana, the authorities knew but 
little, and attended to but little, except the towns esta- 
blished on the coast for commercial purposes; while 
the portions of Guyana belonging to the French and the 
Dutch are still less known. 

The possessions of the three countries are separated 
from each other by rivers ; and it seems to be under- 
stood that Guyana extends to the sources of these rivers, 
wherever they may be. Beginning from the east, we 
find French Guyana separated from Brazil by the river 
Oyapock, the extent of which is but little known. Then 
follows the river Marony, which serves as a boundary 
between French and Dutch Guyana: this is a con- 
siderable river, rising in the Sierra Acacay, and having, 
for a considerable distance from its mouth, an average 
width of a mile and a half. In the middle of the Dutch 
territory we meet with the river Surinam, which near 
its mouth, is about a mile in width, and is navigable for 
vessels of considerable size beyond the town of Para- 
maribo. On approaching the boupdary between the 
Dutch and British possessions, we xneet with the river 
Courantin, which has been better explored than those 
hitherto named. It has been ascended to a considerable 
distance towards its source, to a point where two fine 
cataracts occur, each nearly one hundred feet in 
height. As it is more than nine hundred feet wide at 
this point, the inference is drawn that the source of the 
river is much farther inland. From the cataracts the 
river runs north-east; and after presenting several 
rapids, becomes navigable at a distance of a hundred 
and fifty miles from the sea. For forty miles from the 
mouth its width is as much as one mile ; near the mouth 
it is four miles ; and at the estuary or actual mouth, 
ten miles. 

Farther westward, in the British territory, is the 
river Demerara, whose length is known to be at least 
two hundred miles, and is supposed to be much more : 
as it affords an easy means of transport for goods, ther^ 
are many settlements on its banks. Lastly, we may 
mention the river Essequibo, which traverses British 
Guyana, and which has been ascended to a distance of 
two hundred and thirty miles from its mouth. During 
its course it receives ^he river Rupemoony, more than 
two hundred miles in length; and afterwards another 
river, the Siparoony, whose source has not yet been 
ascertained. On approaching near its mouth, the 
Essequibo is farther augmented by the waters pf the 
Mazaroony and the Cuyuni, .two large rivers which 
unite about eight miles above their junction with the 
Essequibo. This last-named river contains, in dif- 
ferent parts of its course, numerous rapids, and also 
many small rocky islands, and banks of mud and sand, 
which render the navigation somewhat dangerous. From 
the source of the Rupemoony to the month of the 
Essequibo, is a continuous water communication nearly 
five hundred miles in length. 

All these rivers have a course more or less norths 
cast, by which they empty themselves into the Atlantic, 
and divide Guyana into several sections. The country 
is farther divided into two sections by a hilly region 
running nearly parallel to the shore, and at a distance of 
f^rom forty to seventv miles from it. Northward of this 
dividing belt is a flat low coimtry, forming that which 



ha« alone been attended to by the nations who have 
established colonies there; while the district south of 
the mountain belt has been but little explored. 

The low sea-girt land here alluded to, is nearly on a 
level with the sea at high water, and requires unremitting 
attention to the embankments and sluices necessary to 
keep out the sea. The greatest part of this low plain is 
covered with a soil of strong blue clayj highly impreg- 
nated with marine and vegetable salt, and with vege- 
table matter in a very divided state. The soil is very 
fertile, and thereby repays the outlay incurred for 
embankments and sluices. Other parts of the plain are 
open savannahs, that is, plains fit for pasturage, but not 
for farm cultivation; while some few districts distant 
from the rivers are ^nfit foi^ cultivation, being without 
trees or shrubs, and entirely overgrown with fern. 

The southern boundary of the maritime plain is 
formed of a ranee of bills, varying from fifty to two 
hundred fecit ip n^igbt ; and th^Q succeeds a series of 
more elevate^ plains, divided at intervals by ridges of 
hills running nearly parfillel with the sea-shore. At 
different parts of thcfe ridges are insulated hills, as well 
as elevated terfaoe9( at heights oi ^even, nine, twelve, 
and fifteen bundled feet resnectively. After passing 
several of these rapges of htllt towards the south, we 
approach some extensive savannahs covered with grasses 
and plants ; the winding courses of the river alone being 
marked by a border of trees. In some places the 
savannahs present a broad belt of good soil, but without 
any vegetation. 

The general climate pf Guyana may be indicated 
by saying that there are two rainy seasons and two dry 
seasons. One of the rainy seasons is Ipneer than the 
other, and begins about the middle of April. At first 
the showers come only at intervals ; but as the season 
advances they are more continuous, until at length, iu 
the month of June, the rain pours down in torrents. 
It then gradually subsides, and ceases altogether by the 
end of August. Then commences the long dry season, 
which continues throughout September, October, and 
November. December and January constitute the short 
wet season, during which a moderate quantity of rain 
falls ; and lastly, February and March constitute the 
short dry season. During the long rainy season, the 
rain often falls for several hours without ceasing ; after 
which the remainder of the day is fine. Other times occur 
in which a few days will pass over without any rain falling. 
The heat is not so great as might be supposed from the 
almost equatorial situation (from about 2® to 8® N. 
latitude,) on account of the trade winds, which, passing 
over the whole breadth of the Atlantic from Africa to 
America, reach the cpast of Guyana loaded with mois- 
ture, and the wind and moistuse thus render the tem- 
perature of the air ifiore supportable than it would 
otherwise be. There is likewise an alternation of land 
and sea-breezes, which, — as the sea-breezes are colder 
and blow in the day, and the land-breezes during the 
night, — contribute greatly to maintain an equable 
temperature. The thermometer seldom rises above 90°, 
or falls below 75°, so that the temperature throughout 
the whole year is such as we should term "summer 
heat," Thunder-storms, often violent but seldom very 
destructive, occur during the rainy seasons ; the dread- 
ful hurricanes of the West India islands being wholly 
unknown here. 

It has been said that few countries on the surface of 
the globe can be compared with Guyana for vigour and 
luxuriance of vegetation, which shows itself especially in 
the great number of indigenous plants, and the large 
forest trees, which cover not less than one half of its 
surface. Many of the trees produce excellent timber ; 
others are used for the making of furniture ; such is the 
mahogany tree; or to furnish log-wood, while others 
are valuable on accpunt of their fruit. Indian com and 
rice are cultivated to such an extent, tliat three crops of 
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Ihe former, and two of the latter, have been obtained 
in one year from some fertile pieces of ground. It was 
observed by Humboldt, and has since been confirmed 
b^ otbors, that wheat and similar grain do not succeed 
v»eli in Guyana, since the altitude of the ground is too 
SHiuU ; an intertropical latitude requiring a considerable 
elevation for the growth of these productions. 

The territory of Guyana is inhabited by Europeans, 
African slaves, and native Americans. Tfie Europeans 
went into this country as colonists, at diflferent periods 
in past history; the Africans were, as in other and 
equally disgraceful instances, kidnapped from their 
houses and sold into slavery. The European settlers 
are principally descendants of the original Dutch 
colonists; the number of British and French being 
smaller. The native Americans of Guyana are, generally 
speaking, more civilized than the other aborigines of 
America. They cultivate Indian corn, Cassava, and 
some other roots; but they arc still attached to a 
wandering life, and a slight inducement, or sometimes 
only fancy, leads them to abandon a well-cultivated 
piece of ground, and to remove to a wilderness, where 
they imdergo much toil in rooting out the forest trees, 
and in preparing a new piece of ground. Some of these 
natives work for the European settlers as day-labourers. 
Their colour varies from that of a Spaniard or Italian, 
to a very dark copper hue. 

These details relating to Guyana are to be taken as a 
whole, without reference to its division among the 
three European possessions. It was necessary to take 
this general view of the country, In order to understand 
the relation between the differcint Guyanas. But fVora 
this point we shall dismiss the Dutch and French 
settleinents, and confine. our attention to the British 
territory, which is indeed the only part of which much 
is known in this country. We will merely state iti 
conclusion, that Dutch Guyana ii fi'equently called 
Surinam, the capital being I'aramaribo ; and that French 
Guyana is called by them Cayenne, with a capital of the 
same. name. 



ON THE PLEASURE AND PROFIT ARISING 

FROM CULTIVATING PLANTS AND 

FLOWERS. 

It was a saying of the celebrated Sterne, "that most people 
have their hobby-horse or amusements ;** the literal mean- 
ing of which I take to be, that most people have their favo- 
rite pursuits or amusements ; and so long as these pursuits 
are compatible with our duty to God as Christians, and 
militate not against the welfare of our fellow -men, so far 
are they innocent, rational, and profitable. Among all 
the various amusements which this fascinating world 
holds out, 1 think none is more innocent, more rational, 
or more profitable than the cultivatioti of flowers : those 
beautiful gems with which our divine Creator has studded 
our meadows, and kindly furnished to beautify our 
gardens; whose brilliant colours vie with the rainbow, 
and infinitely surpass the most costly tints, and whose 
balmy fragrance scents the surrounding atmosphere with 
perfumes more agreeable than the spices of Arabia! 
Who can behold their exquisite symmetry; who can 
admire their diversified yet splendid colours; or, who 
can feast his senses on the aromatic sweets which 
emanate from their beautiful blooms, without feeling a 
sort of sacred pleasure stealing imperceptibly into his 
very soul, and leading its finest feelings willing captives 
to their inimitable charms ? 

It is said, and very truly too, that the study of astro- 
nomy, that sublime science, which teaches the various 
revolutions of those spheres which tiightly bespangle the 
nocturnal heavens, is admirably calculated to lead the 
mind from Nature up to Nature's God. And if the 
contemplation of those luminaries, placed as they are at 
such immeasurable distances ; and which ean act only 



upon the ocular nerves, has this tendency; how niuUi 
more ought the beauties of Flora, producing as they do. 
a threefold evidence on the senses f Yes — 

The blushing tint, the crimson streak. 
The powers of heavenly wisdom speak ; 
And all their balmy fragrance join^ 
To show their Author is divine. 

In fact, there is not a blade of grass, or a wild flower 
that decks our lawns, but which is replete with instruc- 
tion, and shows forth the handy-work of the Great and 
glorious Creator of the universe. 

Not a tree, 

A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find soxhething new, — 
Something to please, and something to instructy 
£*en in the noisome weed. — ^Hurdis. 
Solomon, the wisest man, was a great admirer of tho 
beauties of the floral kingdom. And our blessed Re- 
deemer expressly commands us to " consider the lilies of 
the field ;" and if, with an example like that of Solomon 
before us» and after receiving a command from our 
Saviour himself^ we can still remain insensible to their 
charms — ^still refuse to contemplate their inimitable beau- 
ties, we must lack much of that spirit of refinement 
which purifies the grossness of depraved human nature^ 
and makes man fit for the society of Heaven. 

• ..««•••«•••. xlie men 

Whom nature's works can charm, with God lilmself 

Hold converse : grow fiimiliar day by day^ 

With his ebneeptiooB ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. Akehsioe. 

Among all the productions of the vegetable kingdom^ 
there is not ai single individual but which has its uses ; 
^en those very tribes which daily remind us of man's 
awful fall, and the curse pronounced upon the earth for 
his sake; have in them properties of peculiar tisefulnessi 
And prove beneficial to the Wants of man. — God hath 
made nothing in vainl'^-some are for Use, others fbr 
ornament, and not a fbWf pei-hap^ all, are possessed of 
medicinal properties. Properties! without which> life 
itself would be a burden ; and which, if utterly deprived 
of, it would be utterly impossible for man to exist. 

Since theri, there is such innocent amusement), siich 
rational pleasure^ and such mental improvement in the 
Cultivation of plants and flowers, and since it is so Well 
calculated to enhance our spiritual interests, and render 
us more fitting for the society of beings of a higher 
order than ourselves, and especially for the society of 
our divine Maker, let me, for one, disdain more ignoble 
and trifling pursuits, let me fly from the deluded votaries 
of mere sensual gratifications, and in 

The calm retreat ! 

(Far froih the hois^ haunts of Sordid men,) 
Where Flora trains her lovely offspring up. 
To captivate and charm ! There let me muse I 
Surrounded by her rich and dazzling train, 
Till lost in ecstasy, my soul takes wing; 
And soars from nature up to nature*8 God ! 
Thei-e may I lie, wrapped in the flowery vest 
Of silent mpture, till my soul breaks forth. 
And in the language of the immortal bard, 
Who sung the fatal fttll— transported cries, 
<< These are thy gloriooa works. Parent of good! 
To iiB invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine !'^ 
[From Habrison's Floriculiural Cahinet.2 



A miro, by knowing itadlf, and its own proper powers and 
virtues, becomes free and independent. It sees its hinder- 
ances and obstructions, and finds ihe^ are wholly from 
itself, and from opinions wrong conceived. The more it 
conquers in this respect, (be it in the least particular,) the 
more it is its own master, feels its own natural libertv, and 
congratulates with itself on its own advancement and pros- 
penty.-^dAWfiBStmr. 
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WIRE-DRAWING. 
2. Manufacturikg Details 

Fig. 1. 




Ik our former article on this subject we gave a slight 
sketch of the wire-manufacture, from early times to the 
present. The mode of manufacture may now fittingly 
be brought under our notice. 

In detailing the steps by which this branch of manu- 
facture was improved in Germany, we had occasion to 
allude to Rudolph's invention. The machine by which 
he manufactured wire was similar to that represented in 
the annexed cut, fig. 1 ; in which A is an inclined plane, 
at the lower end of which is placed a drawing-plate, per- 
forated with one or more holes ; b is a jointed shank, 
terminating at the lower end in a pair of pincers, and at 
the other connected with a lever c; the tail-piece of this 
lever being so placed as to be pressed down by the arms 
of the rotating cam, n. By this means the pincers are 
drawn back, and the wire gradually forced, or rather 
pulled, through the holes in the drawing-plate, thus 
assuming the form and size of the hole through which 
it is made to pass. 

On many parts of the Continent, most iron wire was, 
until the last few years, made by a machine somewhat 
resembling this. But there are many faults in wire 
thus produced; in the first 'place, every piece of wire 
exhibits, at intervals of a few inches, the marks of the 
pincers; and, in consequence of the wire being drawn 
by a succession of jerks, the surfoce becomes more or 
less unequal. 

I But by the improved modern processes, the wire 
acquires a surface and consistency almost mathematically 
uniform. Let us suppose that iron is the metal of 
which the wire is to be made. A square bar of iron 
is first worked into a cylinder, by being paased between 
rollers. These rollers are turned or cast with grooves 
on their peripheries, at right angles to the axes; the 
grooves being made of different sizes, so as gradually to 
reduce the bar to the required thickness. These rollers 
are made of hardened steel, and are generally about 
eight inches in diameter. When a pair of rollers, 
with corresponding grooves, are made to revolve three 
or four hundred times in a minute, a bar of steel, an inch 
square, and thirty inches long, is drawn from the heating 
furnace at a strong red heat, and placed in one of. the 
grooves. By the aid of machinery it is speedily drawn 
through the largest groove. Being then introduced 
into the next sized groove it is further reduced hi size; 
until, after having passed through eight grooves in about 
a minute, it is increased from two and a half to thirty 
or forty feet in length, and from a square to a cylindrical 
form. As the bar passes through any one of the 
grooves, it comes in contact with a third roller, so 
placed as to turn the end of the bar backwards, and 
drive it into the next smaller groove: the bar is thus 
performing a serpentine path backwards and forwards, 
between the rollers. The iron is thus reduced to the 
size of a sixth or eighth oi an inch in diameter, and is 
then laid in coils, which are sold to the wire-drawer 
for farther reduction into wire of any required degree of 
fineness. 

For some purposes the iron is prepared by tilting in- 
stead of rolling, A faggot of small bars is welded 
together bv being heated, and then forged with a large 



I tilt hammer, weighing a hundred pounds, and making 
one hundred and thirty strokes per minute. When an 
iron bar of proper quality is thus formed, it has to be 
worked into rods of a proper size for4he wire-drawer; 
and for this purpose the workman heats six or eight 
inches of the end, and works it regularly under a smaller 
tilt hammer, weighing about fifty pounds, and making 
twenty strokes per minute. By a succession of strokes, 
and re-heatings, the iron becomes reduced to the proper 
diameter, and acquires greater tenacity or toughness than 
if prepared wholly by the rollers, a quality very advan- 
tageous for some purposes. 

The square bar of iron being reduced to a cylindrical 
rod, the wire-drawer commences his operations. The 
drawing-plate, by which the thickness of the wire is 
determined, is generally a stout piece of the best shear 
steel, about six inches in length, an inch and a half in 
diameter, and with two opposite sides, one flat, and the 
other roundish. Numerous holes are punched, in a 
tapering form, so as to be larger at the fiat than at 
the round side of the plate. This plate is set up in a 
vertical position, and a force is applied to draw the 
rod successively through the various sized holes. This 
force is either hand, steam, or water power, according to 
circumstances. 

Supposing the power to be manual labour, the work- 
man proceeds as follows : — The point of the rod, after 
being sharpened to some distance from the end, by 
hammering or filing, is inserted through the larg^t hole, 
and the £a wing-plate is placed behind two stout iron 
pins on the work-bench. A pair of nippers, attached to 
a short chain, is made to grasp the point of the rod, and 
this chain, by means of a lever, is drawn back, so as to 
drag the rod a small distance through the hole in the 
plate. When a certain quantity is thus pulled through, 
the workman attaches it to the surface of a conical or 
cvlindrical drum, placed vertically in front of the drawing- 
plate. This drum is made to revolve on a vertical axis 
by a lever springing horizontally from its upper end ; 
and the workman sets this drum in rotation by walking 
round his low work -bench, and pushing the lever before 
him. The coil of rod or thick wire is held in one hand, 
the tapered end, after passing through the draw-plate, 
is attached to the drum, and the man, by forcing the 
drum to revolve, at once draws the wire through the 
hole in the plate, and winds it in a coil on the drum. 
When all the wire has been in this way pulled or drawn 
through one hole, the whole process is repeated with a 
hole of smaller diameter; and so on, until the wire has 
been reduced to the required thickness. When it be- 
comes so fine that little power is required to draw it, the 
workman adopts an easier arrangement of machinery, 
and winds the wire on an iron cylinder, which' has a 
lever capable of being moved round by hand, instead of 
requiring from the workman a circmt round his work- 
bench. 

When the wire is drawn by steam, water, or horse 
power, instead of by manual labour, a somewhat differ- 
ent arrangement is adopted, as in the adjoining figure. 




A is a horiaontal shaft;, set in rotation by ihe mov^ 
power snppoted to be situated at the right hand of the 
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cut. A vertical bevel, wheel, B, on this shafib, catches in 
the teeth of a horizontal wheel, connected with a vertical 
spindle, whereby the conical drum, c, fixed to the upper 
end of this spindle, is set in rotation. On a stool near 
the draw-bench is a tub, e, containing starch-water, or 
stale beer grounds, in which the wire, coiled upon the 
reel, d, is dipped, to remove the oxide that may adhere 
to the snr£Eu;e. Between the reel and the drum is seen 
the draw-plate, through holes in which the wire is drawn 
by the revolution of the drum. The reel is so placed in 
or on the cask as to be able to revolve as the wire is 
unwound from it. By a succession of drawings through 
holes of different sizes, the wire is at length reduced to 
the desired size. 

The manufacture of the draw-plates has always been 
deemed a matter of great importance, since the too rapid 
abrasion of the edges of the holes would cause consider- 
able inconvenience and loss to the manufacturer. The 
French pay particular attention to their plates, and pro- 
duce them in the following manner. A band of iron is 
forged two inches broad and one inch thick; and about 
a foot in length is cut off and heated to redness in a 
charcoal fire. It is then beaten on one side with a 
hammer, so as to work the surface into furrows or 
groves, in order to aid the retention of a substance called 
potifh which is to be welded on one side of the iron. 
This potin is nothing but fragments of old cast-iron pots. 
These fragments are broken on an anvil, and mixed with 
pieces of white-wood charcoal. The mixture is put into 
the forge^ and heated till melted into a kind of paste. 
Fusion and cooling are repeated ten or twelve times, by 
which the qualities of the cast-iron are changed, and 
made nearly analogous to those of steel ; yet, so far from 
becoming brittle, it will yield to the blows of the hammer 
and the punch. 

The bar of iron which is to make the draw-plate is 
covered with a layer of prepared potin, on the side which 
is furrowed, and the thickness of about half an inch. 
The whole is then wrapped up in a coarse cloth, which 
has been dipped in clay and water, and then put into 
the forge. The potin is more fusible than the forged 
iron, and melts more quickly: during this fusion the 
plate is withdrawn from the fire occasionally, and the 
potin is gently hammered, to make it melt and amal- 
gamate with the iron. This process of heating and ham- 
mering is frequently repeated, to render the union more 
perfect. 

The union being effected, the plate is again heated 
and fofged by two men, by which it is expanded to the 
dimensions required. Cast-iron, when used alone, can- 
not be forged; but, in the present instance, the alloy of 
cast with wrought-iron, and the repeated fusion with 
charcoal, give to the plate the property of mallea- 
bility. While the plate is still ho^ the holes are 
pierced. This is effected with a well-pointed punch of 
German steel, applied on that side of the plate, which 
was not covered with potin. The plate requires to be 
heated four times in the fire before the punching is 
effected; and at every heating a finer punch is em- 
ployed, so as to produce a taper hole. The holes are 
not punched quite through by the plate-makers; but the 
wire-drawers, when the plate is quite cold, finish the 
piercing by means of sharp tools, and give to the holes 
what size they please. Each plate is pierced with a 
great nnmber of doles, all of which are comical, the apex 
of the cone being on that side of the plate which was 
coated with potin, and which is harderthan the other. 
In some manufactories the draw-plates are made of 
common hardened steel, without the peculiar prepara- 
tion here described. 

During the proceas of redncing the size of wire, by 
drawing through a series of hcSes decreasing in dia- 
meter, the iron or other metal is liable to become very 
stUF and bard, and requirea to be repeatedly sdftened. 
The iron is heated red-hot in a dosed fomaoe, and thai 



placed in a vessel contsuning acid liquor: this immersion 
causes the scale produced by the heating to come off, on 
the wire being afterwards laid in stale-wort, or the 
grounds of ale, and then well scoured. 

The different metals require somewhat different modes 
of treatment, during their reduction to the form of wire; 
but the above details will convey a greneral idea of the 
processes. 

The quantity of wire used in our manufactures is 
enormous. Besides the strings of musical instruments, 
pins, and needles, and countless other small wares, the 
cards for the cotton manufacture consume a very large 
quantity. These cards are strips of leather covered 
with small wires ; and Professor Barlow has adduced a 
remarkable proof of the quantity of wire used for making 
these cards. Machines have been invented, by the 
action of which the wires are cut, prepared, and fixed 
in the leather, at the rate of 1 30 per minute ; and con- 
sidering a working-day to consist of eleven hours, 85,800 
inches of wire are worked up by each machine. There 
are one hundred of these machines in the manufactory of 
Mr. Dyer of Manchester ; and these machines will there- 
fore work up 8,850,000 inches of wire per day, or to 
the amount of about thirteen miles and a half in length. 



MEMORY. 



Say whence the charm that tliose sweet scenes impart, 
To raise at onoe, and to subdue the hearts 
To point sweet fiction in the hues of light, 
And lead the mind through ages wrapt in night! 
Whence the soft power that speaks alike to all, 
And binds the sternest in her thrilling thrall t 
*Tifl thine, dear Memory, thus to fill the soul,— 
Thus o'er the heart to exercise control, — 
To wrest from time some portion of his prey. 
Breathe life in dust, and animate decay 1 

No joy we boast, but which the coming hour 
May whelm in sorrow, or with pain o*erpower. 
Still former scenes sweet recollection clainis— 
Still bum the embers of our former flames- 
Still every cloud fond memory tints with light, 
And gilds with stars the mind's obscurest night ; 
O'er life's mde storms a rainbow hue she casts, — 
Uer^s is the beam that every cloud outlasts. 

Thus, when the traveller quits his native shore. 
The scenes he leaves seemed ne'er so dear before; 
As less and less its fading traces grow, 
His heart is grieved with unavailing woe— 
His anxious eye he strains across the main, 
To view those native, long-loved scenes again. 
So by thy light, sweet Memory, we survey 
Youth's hours of bUss, and childhood's happier day— 
So onoe again, while tears the eyes bedew, 
Reflected in thy glass these scenes we view. 
Sweet childhood! still we mourn those halcyon hours 
When guileless peace and innocence were ours— 
"When every chiuige could only add to joy, 
Which nather woe could blight, nor care destroy ! 
When life was sweet, and every sorrow feigned, 
The elastic mind defied, and soul disdained ; 
When all was pure as Eden's lovely bowers, 
And every smiling path was strewn with flowers. 
Delightful days ! alas, ye blushed to fade — 
Your bloom 'neath sorrow's blighting breath decayed; 
The flower which smiles amid the summer gales, 
When autumn blows, its short«Uved lustre fails; 
The leaf that spring beholds so bright and green, 
A few short months, and sad and sear 'tis seen : 
The opening bads that brightly meet the mora, * 
Oft from their stem by evening blasts are torn : 
So does keen anguish smite the woe-worn brow. 
And grief its empire is maintaining now. 
And must the withered leaf alone he here! 
Must every smile be followed by a tear! 
No ! still that eye one kindling spark relumes— 
Its wonted fires it once again resumes : 
As the warm brilliance of the sunbeam shines. 
And meUs the snow that crowns the Apennines— 
Thus lights the heart sweet Memory's genial ray, 
Thus gilds its woes, and smiles its cares away. T. A, 
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GARDEN HERBS. 



Wormwood. 
Common Wormwood, (Artemisia absinthium)^ is a 
perennial herb, growing wild in many parts of Great 
Britain; but also cultivated for medicinal purposes. 
Many species of Artemisia are reared in gardens, but 
their virtues were never less called into action than at 
present. A favourite plant of this family is the South- 
ernwood (Artemisia ahrotanum), seldom absent from 
the cottager's garden, where it is known by one of its 
common names, old wkin, maid*s delight^ &c. This 
aromatic herb is of a shrubby habit, growing to the 
height of three or four feet, but seldom producing 
flowers in this countrj-. In warmer climates it puts 
forth an abundance of small yellow blossoms. It will 
exist in the densest parts of a crowded city, where the 
rays of the sun seldom visit it, and where the air is very 
impure. It was formerly used in medicine; and the 
tincture it affords, being employed in the form of a 
lotion or ointment, is said to remove cutaneous eruptions, 
and also to prevent the hair from falling off. The 
woody part of this plant yields a yellow dye. We must 
pass by the other species, and confine our remarks to 
the subject of the present article. 

The root of the common wormwood is branched and 
woody ; the stems rise to two or three feet, are branch- 
ing, angular, and furrowed. The lower leaves are bi- 
pinnate; the upper digitate with oblong, obtuse, very 
entire segments. The flowers are pediccUated, nodding, 
hemispherical, and of a brownish-yellow colour. The 
florets of the disk are numerous, but thosd of the ray 
few; and the receptacle is covered with white silky 
hairs, shorter than the calyx. The botanist will recog- 
nise it from the above description, as belonging to the 
natural order Compositce; in which it Is a member of 
the Cori/mbiferous tribe. 

The generic name of this plant is said to have been 
conferred by Queen Artemisia^ a Carian princess, who 
adopted the plant, and changed the appellation fromPar- 
thenis to that of her own name. The knowledge and use 
of this herb is of high antiquity. The Egyptians made 
great use of it in their worship of Isis. Branches of it 
were carried by the priests of this goddess in their 
solemn and religious processions, when they recited in 
verse the arts which had been taught by this deity. 
The Romans also made use of wormwood in their 
solemnities and sacrifices, particularly during the festival 
called LatinaB ; when those who gained the prize in the 
chariot race and other games, had the decoction of this 
herb presented to them to drink; which honourable 
reward was devised, according to Pliny, to secure the 
good health of the victorious chiriotcer, seeing that his 
success had rendered him worthy of long life. 

The bitterness of this herb !)as been noticed in the 
sacred Scriptures; and we find wormwood mentioned, 
in a figurative manner, to express that " evil and bitter 
thing," the departure from God, and from his command- 
ments ; and also to represent the woe consequent there- 
on. We quote a few passages : — 

Lest there should be among you man, or woman, or 
fiunily, or tribe, whose heart tumeth away this day to go 
and serve the gods of these nations ; lest there should be 
among you a root iliat beareUi gall and wormwood.-^Deu- 
teronomy xxix. 18. 

Ye, wno turn iudgment into wormwood, and leave off 
righteousness in tlie earth. — Amos v. 7. 

And the Lord saith, Because they have forsaken my law 
which I set before them, and have not obeyed my voice, nei- 
ther walked therein ; but have walked after the imagination 
of their own heart and after Baalim, which their fathers 
taught them. Tiierefoi-e I will feed them, even this people, 
with wormwoood, and give them water of gall to drink.— 
Jeremiah ix. 13, 14, 15. 

The nauseous flavour of wormwood has caused it to 
be noarlv discarded from modern use, although it is one 



of our most powerful bitters, tts bittemesfi is derived 
from what is usually called extractive matter, and is 
retained by the decoction after long boiling. A pound 
of the herb yields about &re ounces of this extract. The 
taste of the Romans must iiave been extremely different 
ftom ours, or they must have had such a supreme regard 
fbr their health as to take willingly what was repugnant 
to them, for Pliny tells us, that wormwood was, in h*8 
days, a common drink among • the people, and held in 
high esteem. It was considered astringent and diuretic, 
and was said to prevent sea-sickness, and to create appe- 
tite.- It was also given as a remedy for jaundice, mixed 
with honey and nitre for the cure of the quinsy; and 
as a fomentation for chilblains. The smell of the herb 
was thought to procure sleep to invalids. Th6 ancients 
also put it into their ink to prevent mice from eating* 
their writings; laid it in wardrobes to preserve their 
garments from the moth ; atid burnt it to drive away 
gnats. The ashes of the plant were mixed with oil 
of roses, and used to blacken the hair of the head. 

All the old writers agree in saying, that the species 
of wormwood which grows on the sea-coast is very ad- 
vantageous to cattle, and that sheep in particular, when 
fed on it, fatten very rapidly. " As we all know," saya 
Philips, " that the feeding otl savoury herbs gives a 
relish to the flesh of animals, it id worthy the trial of 
those, who feed flocks on the cdast, to sow a plot with 
this hardy plant. It may be raised upon any soil, either 
by seeds or slips in March, and the seeds ripen in 
August." 

Wormwood is sometimes spokett bf as an antispasmo- 
dic, and the olden writers extol it As a Vermifuge; but it 
deserves little attention at the torttCnt day in either of 
these characters. The French are fdnd of it, and 
spoil some of their excellent liqueurs with its flavour. 
The beverage, called eau d'absinthey employed by gour- 
mands to increase their appetite, is prepared fyom this 
plant, l>y the addition of alcohol, and Subsequent distilla- 
tion. Bome of our publicans sell a liquor, called /^ur/, 
which is said to be all seasoned with the tops of worm- 
wood. 

This herb should be gathered when in seed, as that 
is the time when its vinues most abound. X>t, Lewis 
thought, that the roots might be applied to some useful 
purpose; their virtue resides chiefly in the cortical part; 
and rectified spirits extract their flavour better than 
watery liquors. The oil of wormwood being rubbed on 
furniture, is said to prevent the attacks of insects. This 
oil is obtained by distillation, otic hundred weight of 
the fresh herb yielding upon an average four ounces. 

Before the hop had become so well known and highly 
prized, great use was made of wormwood in the com- 
position of beer. When properly managed, the flavour 
given to malt liquor by this herb is said to be nearly 
equal to that of hops, and has been by some persons 
even preferred. For this purpose the plant is gathered 
when in seed, and hung up in small bundles to dry. 
When thoroughly dried, a certain quantity of good 
strong malt liquor is to be impregnated with it. This 
is set by fbr use, to add to the beer when brewed; agree- 
ably to the taste, or the time it is required to be kept. 
This method is mentioned in the Philosophical Trans- 
actionsy and it id also added, that the wormwood intended 
for this purpose should have its seeds carefully preserved 
in drying, and it is best when not used till the year after 
it is gathered. Perhapd it was from the above use of 
wormwood in the preservation of ale that a common 
species (Artemisia vulgaris) obtained the name of 
Mugwort. This species was also formerly called 
Cingulum Sancii Johanni, because it was foolishly 
imagined, that if a crown was made of this herb and 
worn upon the eve of St. Jolm, (a time when many other 
superstitions were practised,) it would secure the person 
who should wear it and afterwards throw it into the fire, 
uttering certain words, from all diseases and misfortunes, 
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for the following year. Mugwort wa9 also suspended 
over the doors of houses, to prevent evil from happening 
to the inhabitants; it was worn by travellers to save 
them from weariness during their journey; and was said 
to purify even a pestilentaf air. For this latter notion 
there seems some ground, since we are told by Philips, 
that a gentleman at the bar, to whom he recommended 
it, assured him that he had experienced its reviving 
qualities in heated courts, as being nearly equal to a 
change of air. Some persons are of opinion that the 
fabulous and superstitious notions oonceming this plant, 
all took their origin in virtues which really exist in it ; 
and that the custom of travellers to provide themselves 
with this herb arose from the relief it affords when used 
to bathe the feet that are weakened or galled by over 
exertion. The testimony of our modem PharmacopsBias 
is, however, different frpm this; for it is expressly stated 
that as an external application, infusion of wormwood 
has no advantage over warm water. 

There is a sort of wormwood, common in China, 
which furnishes the moxa used by them as a cautery. 
This is a soft wpolly substance, prepared from the young 
leaves of the plant by beating them when thoroughly 
dried, and rubbing them in the hands till the fine fibres 
only are left. A little cone of this substance is laid on 
a diseased part, previously moistened, and is then set on 
fire at the top. It thus burns slowly down, producing a 
dark spot on the skin, which ultimately sloughs and 
produces a scar. This mode of treatment is much used 
in Eastern countries. 

Culpeper devotes a long astrological essay to the sub- 
ject of wormwood, and is more than usually droll. We 
give a few extracts from him, as tending to illustrate the 
state of knowledge of the time in which he wrote. 

I would willingly teach astrologers and make them 
physicians, if I knew how, for they are most fitting for the 
cauing: if you will not believe me, ask Dr. Hippocrates 
and Dr. Galen, a conple of gentlemen that our College of 
Physicians keep to vapour with, not to follow. In tliis 
herb I shall give the pattern of a ruler, the sons of art 
rough cast, yet as near the truth as the men of Benjamin 
could tlirow a stone; whereby my brethren, the astrologers, 
know by a penny how a shilling is coined. As for the 
College of Physicians, they are too stately to learn, and too 
proud to continue. They say a mouse is und^r the domi- 
nion of the Moon, and that is the reason that it feeds in 
the night ; the house of the Moon is Canoer ; rats are of 
the same nature with mice, only they ore a little bigger ; 
IVIars receives his fall in Gfuicer, er^, wormwood being an 
herb of Mars^ is a present remedy for the biting of rats and 
mice. 

Wheals, pushes, black and blue spots coming either by 
bruises or Beatings, wormwood, an nerb of >£hr8, helps, 
because Mars (as bad as you love him, and as you hate 
him) will not break your head, \m% will give you a 
l)laifiter. If he do but teach you to know yourselves^ his 
courtesy is greater thai) his discourtesy. 

Culpeper winds up his Essay thus : — 

He that reads this and understands what he reads, hath 
a jewel of more worth than a diamond : he that understands 
it not, is as little fit to give physic. There lies a key 
in these words which will unlock (if it be turned by a wise 
hand) the cabinet of physic. I have delivered it as plain 
as I durst ; it is not only upon wormwood as I wrote, but 
upon all nlants, trees, and nerbs ; he ' that imderstands it 
not, is unnt, in my opinion, to giye physic. This shall live 
when I am dead ; and thus I leave it to the world, not 
caring a farthing whether they like or dislike it. The 
gr^ve equals aU men, and thei-eiore shall equal me with all 
princes ; until which time the eteiiial Providence is over 
me ; then Uie ill tongue of a prating fellow, or one that 
hath more tongue than wit, or more proud than honest, 
shall never trouble me. Wisdom is justified by her chil- 
dren. And so much for wormwood. 



Wit loses its respect with the good when seen in com- 
pany with malice ; and to smile at the jest which plants a 
thorn in anothei^s breasti is to become a prinoipal in the 
mischief.— Sheridan. 



SOLUBLE GLASS. 

SsvBBAXt ancient writers speak of a Roman architect 
who discovered the means of so far altering the nature 
of glass as tp render it niaUeable; but the Emperor 
Tiberius, fearing lest the value of gold might be lowered - 
by the disoovery, caused the architect to be beheaded, 
and thus his secret died with him. A similar discovery 
is said to have been made in France, in the reign ii 
Louis the Thirteenth. The inventor presented a bust 
formed of malleable glass to the Cardinal Richelieu, and 
was rewarded for his ingenuity by perpetual imprison- 
ment, lest the French glass manufacturers should be 
injured by the discovery. In our own day a descriptioa 
of glass, perhaps more remarkable, and oertauily far more 
useftd than tnalleable glass, has been discovered by M. 
Fuohs, the curious properties and important applications 
of which we propose briefly to notice. 

Soluble glass is a union of silica and an alkali which 
has, in adcfition to some oi the properties of common 
glass, the property of dissolving in boiling water. The 
preparation of soluble glass does not greatly di£fer in its 
early stages from that of common glass, an account of 
the manufacture of whiclk will be found in the third 
volume of this work, to which we refer the reader. 

When sand and carbonate of potash are heated toge- 
ther, the carbonic acid is not entirely driven off, unless 
the sand be in excess, but the whole of the gas may be 
expelled by the addition of powdered charcoal to the 
mixture. 

Carbonate of potash and pure sand being taken in the 
proportion of two to three, four parts of charcoal are 
added to every ten parts of potash and fifteen of sand. 
The charcoal 'accelerates the fusion of the glass, and 
separates from it all the carbonic acid, a small quantity 
of which would otherwise remain, and exert an injlirious 
effect. In other respects the same precautions that are 
employed in the manufacture of common glass are to be 
observed. The materials must first be well mixed, then • 
fritted, and finally melted at a high heat, until a liquid 
and homogeneous mass be obtained. This is removed 
by means of an iron ladle, and the glass pot filled with 
fresh frit. 

The crude glass thus obtained is usually full of bub- 
bles : it is as hard as common glass : it is of a blackish 
gray, and more or less transparent at the edges. Some- 
times it has a whitish colour, and at others is yellowish 
or reddish, indicating thereby that the quantity of char- 
coal has been too small. Exposed to the air for several 
weeks, it undergoes slight changes, which tend rather to 
improve than injure its qualities. It attracts a little 
moisture from the air, which slowly penetrates its mass 
without changing its aggregation or appearance, except 
that it cracks, and a slight efflorescence appears at its 
surface. If after this it be exposed to heat, it swells up, 
owing to the escape of the moisture it has absorbed. 

In order to prepare the glass for solution in water it 
must be reduced to powder by stampers. One part of 
the glass requires from four to five of water for its solu- 
tion. The water is first boiled in an open vessel, the 
powdered glass is added gradually, and is continually 
stirred, to prevent its adhesion to the vessel. The boiling 
must be continued for three or four hours, until no more 
glass is dissolved. If the boiling be checked before the 
Squor has thus attained the proper degree of concentra- 
tion, carbonic acid will be absorbed by the potash from 
the air, and produce an injurious effect. When the solu- 
tion has acquired the consistence of syrup, and a density 
of 1*24, it is fit for use. It is then allowed to repose, 
in order that the insoluble parts maybe deposited: while 
it is cooling a film forms on the surface, which after 
some time disappears, or may be dissolved by depressing 

it in the liquor. , ,. .j ^ ^ 

Soluble glass being employed only m the liquid state, 
it is preserved for use in solution. No particular care 
is necessary to preserve the liquid, as, even after a long 
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space of time, it undergoes no perceptible change, if the 
solution have been properly prepared. The onljr precau- 
tion is not to allow too free an access of air to it 

Soluble glass may be prepared by using carbonate of 
soda, instead of that of potash. This glass has the 
same properties as the other, but is more valuable in its 
applications. The solutions of these two kinds of glass 
may be mixed in any proportion, and the mixture is 
sometimes more usefd than either of the solutions sepa- 
rately. 

The solution of soluble glass is viscid, and when con- 
centrated becomes- turbid or opalescent. The solution 
unites with water in all proportions. At a density ofi 
1*28 it contains nearly 28 per cent of glass, and if 
the concentration be carried beyond this point, it becomes 
so viscid that it may be drawn out in threads like molten 
glass. When the solution is applied to other bodies, it 
dries rapidly in the air, and forms a coat like a varnish; 
a property which leads us to notice some of the nume- 
rous and varied applications of this curious preparation. 

It is well known that all sorts of vegetable matter, 
such as wood, cotton, hemp, linen, paper, &c., are com- 
bustible, but in order to burn them, two conditions are 
necessary, — an elevated temperature, and free access of 
air to supply the oxygen necessary to their conversion 
into water and carbonic acid. When once inflamed their 
own combustion supplies the heat necessary to the che- 
mical action, provided they be in contact with the air! 
If deprived of such contact, and made red-hot, thev will 
yield inflammable volatile products, but the residual car- 
bon will not bum, because deprived of air; and thus the 
combustion will cease of itself. Such is the property of 
all the fixed fusible salts, if they be composed of sub- 
stances incapable of yielding their oxygen at a low red 
heat, either to carbon or hydrogen. Such salts melt as 
the vegetable matter becomes heated: they form upon it 
a coating impermeable by air, and either prevent or limit 
the combustion. The phosphate and borate of ammo- 
nia have such a character, but they are so readily soluble 
in cold water as to be liable to objections which are not 
found in soluble glass. This last-named substance forms 
a solid and durable coating, which suffers no change by 
exposure to the air (since soluble glass possesses the 
valuable property of being almost entirely unaffected by 
cold water): it does not involve any great expense, and is 
easy of application. But in order that it may not fail, 
particular care must be taken, both in preparing and 
employing it. To cover wood and other bodies with it 
the solution must be made of a pure glass, otherwise it 
would effloresce and fall off. But still a slight degree of 
impurity is not injurious, although after a few days a 
slight efflorescence will appear: Uiis may be washed off 
by water, and will not occur a second time. When a 
durable coating is to be applied to wood, the first solution 
must not be too strong, for if it be it will not be ab- 
sorbed: it will not displace the air from the pores, and 
consequently will not adhere strongly. A more concen- 
trated solution may be employed for the after-coats, but 
each coat must be dry before another is applied, and the 
drying, in the most favourable weather, will occupy at 
least twenty-four hours. When the glass is made with 
potash the coating is liable to crack: ^s defect does not 
apply to glass miule with soda. 

Although soluble glass is of itself a good preservative 
from fire, yet it fulfils the object better when mixed with 
incombustible powders, such as those procured from clay, 
whiting, calcined bones, powdered glass, &c. In apply- 
ing soluble glass to the woodwork of a public building 
at Munich ten per cent of yellow clay or vellow earth 
was added. After six months the coating had suffered 
but little change : it was damaged only in a few places 
where it had need of some repair. This arose from the 
very short time allowed for the preparation and applica- 
tion of the glass. 

None of the methods hitherto proposed for making 



cloth fire-proof appear so advantageous as the application 
of soluble glass, for it does not aot upon vegetable mat« 
ter, and completely closes the spaces between the threads: 
it fixes itself into the web in such a way that it cannot 
be separated, and increases the durability of the fabric^ 
The firmness which it gives to stuffs does not injure them 
for use as curtains, because it does not prevent them' 
from being rolled easily. The application of soluble 
glass to cloths is not a difficult operation, but still it is 
not so easy as might at first be supposed. It is not suf- 
ficient to coat or dip them in the solution: they still 
require after this operation to be subjected to pressure. 
M. Dumas suggests that this object might perhaps be 
best attained bypassing them between rollers plunged in 
the solution. When a cloth is only coated with soluble 
glass, and put into the fire, it will remain incandescent 
after it is taken out. This is not the case when it has 
been properly impregnated with the solution. A still 
better purpose is annwered in this case, when litharge 
has been added to the solution: the stuff in drying 
yields to the shrinking of the mixture, and becomes in- 
separable from it, which is the reverse of what happens 
when applied to wood. A single part of litharge in fine 
powder is sufficient for fourteen parts of concentrated 
liquor. 

Soluble glass is capable of many other applications, 
and particularly as a cement: for this purpose it is supe- 
rioir to all thpse which have hitherto been employed for 
uniting broken glass, porcekin, &c. It may be used 
instead of g:lue or,ising(as8 in applying colours, although 
when employed by itself it does not nuJ^e a varnish capa- 
ble of preserving its transparency when in contact with 



air. 



A PROVD man is a fool in ferm^ntatiotp. that sweUsand boils 
over like a porridge-pot. He sets out his feathers like an 
owl, to swell and seem bigger than he isJ - He is troubled 
with a tumour and inflammation of self-cohoeit, that renders 
every part of him stiff and uneasy. He commits idolatry to 
himself, andworships his own image; though there is no soul 
living of his church but himiself, yet he belie ves'as the church 
believes, and maintains his fiuth with the obstinacy of a 
fanatic. He is his own favourite, and advances liimself not 
only above his merit, but all mankind; is botii Damon and 
Pythias to his own dear self, and values his crony above his 
soul. He gives place to no man but himself, and that with 
very great distance to aU others, whom he esteems not 
worthy to approach him. He believes whatever he has 
receives a value in being his; as a horse in a nobleman's 
stable will bear a greater price than in a common market. 
He is so proud, that he is as hard to be acquainted with 
himself as with others; for he is very apt to forget who he 
is, and knows himself only superficially ; therefore he treats 
himself civilly as a stranger, with ceremony and oompli- 
ment» but admits of no pnvacy. He strives to look bi^^ 
than himself> as well as others; and is no better thuan 
a parasite and flatt^^er. A little flood wUl make a shallow 
torrent swell above its banks, and rage, and foam, and yield 
a roaring noise, while a deep silent stream glides <|^uietly on ; 
so a vain-glorious, insolent, proud man, swells with a little 
frail prosperity, rtows big and loud, and overflows his 
bounds^ and when ne sinks, leaves mud and dirt behind him. 
His carriage is as glorious and haughty, as if he were ad* 
vanoed upon men's sdionlders, or tumbled over their heads 
like KnipperdoUing. He fancies himself a Coloase ; and so 
he is, for his head holds no proportion to his body, and his 
foundation is lesser than his upper stories. We can natu* 
rally take no view of ourselves, unless we look downwards, 
to teach us what humble admirers we ought to be of our 
own value. The slighter and less solid his materials are, 
the more room they take up, and make him swell the bimr ; 
as feathers and cotton will stuff cushions better than thrngs 
of more close and solid parts. — Bvtusxl, 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM' PAEKEE, WEST STRAND. 
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IL History ov British Guyana. 

We maBt now endeayour to give a sketch of the history 
of British Guyana, in order to show the steps by which 
the British became possessed of land in this quarter. 

In the year 1580 the Dutch attempted to form settle- 
ments along this coasts on the banks of the great riyers, 
and they established a factory or station, <^ed NUuw 
Zealani at the mouth of the Pomeroon, with liberty 
from the Stales General of Holland to establish a trade 
Hiere. The Spaniards, who possessed the neighbouring 
territory, yiewed these proceedings with jealousy, and, 
aided by the natiyes, droye the Dutch firom their settle- 
ment. The leader of the latter purty, howeyer, an enter- 
prising man, named Joost Van Den Hoog, succeeded in 
gaining possession of a small island at the confluence of 
the riyers Massaroony and Cuyuni. A few years after- 
wards Jan Van Peere, a natiye of Flushing, made another 
attempt at colonizing, and a^r a few skirmishes with 
the Spaniards, eati3>lished a party on the territory 
between the Berbice and Coufantin riyers, where they 
were supplied by the Dutch ggyemment with slayes from 
Africa. . . 

About the middle of the following century Charles 

Vol. XVnL 



the Second made oyer to Lord Willoughby, goyemor of • 
Barbadoes, the whok dT this territory, although really 
possessed by the Dutch. The eari named it Surreyham, 
in honour of the earl of Surrey, a name afterwards 
altered to Surinam. We find, howeyer, that such ar- 
rangements were subsequently made as confirmed the 
posaesiioa to the Dutch. In the wars which ensued, the 
colony was attacked and taken, — sometimes by the 
English, and sometimes by the French, — ^but re-captured 
by the Dutch. Towards the hitter end of the century 
the colony was transferred to the Dutch West India 
Company, and the Groyemment at home contracted to 
supply slayes from Africa at the rate of 250^. each I 
Sudi was the light in which traffic in human beings was 
regarded at that time. 

In 1720 the proprietors of the colony, not haying a 
sufficient capital for the cultiyation of lands, made cer- 
tain commercial arrangements in respect of shares, by 
which money was raised, and the farther improyement 
of the colony insured. Twenty years afterwards the 
settlers on the Essequibo, thinking that the low lands 
near the coast would be more adyantageous, obtaiiied 
permission to form a colony on the banks of the Deme- 
'^ 569 
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rara, which ihej effected. The island of Borsden was 
named the seat of gOYsmmeat; bat Slobroek, now 
George Town, at the east point of thi mouth of the 
river, ifterwtrdB stqpeneded it» 

From 1781 to 1814 a repeated series of chatties took 
place in the possession of the colony, arising ont of m 
hostilities between England, France, and JfloUind, the 
result of which was, that all thut part <^ Guyana west 
of the river Courantin became the property of the British^ 
the colonyof Surinam remaining in the hands of the 
Dntdi. Tlie British territory comprised the colonies of 
Demerara, Essequibo, and mrbice, all three of which 
were, in 1831, united into* one colony, oaUed Britibh 
Guyana, in which form it still remains. 

British Guyana is now imder a govemor^general and 
commander-in-chief, who includes in the same govern- 
ment the islands of St. Lucia and Trinidad. The actual 
administration of affairs is in the hands of a lieutenant- 
governor, who resides in George Town, Demerara, as- 
sisted by a legislative council, including the chief-justio^ 
high-sheriff, attorney-general, and ten other persons. 
Justice is administered by three chief-justices and four 
puisne judges in Demerara and Essequibo, and one puisne 
judge in &rbice. There are, besidM, six ** protectors of 
Indians," whose offices correspond to this designatton* and 
also sixteen special justices, who were appointed on the 
passing of the act for the emancipation of the stares, in 
1834, and whose duty it is to watch over the execatioQ 
cf the law on behalf of the apprenticed slaves. 

The population of the colony is nearly as fbllows,*- 
or rather was so a short time previous to the eommenoe- 
ment of the operation of the emandpatioii set. In £sse> 
quibo and Demerara, whitest three thousand; firee 
coloured population, six to seven thousand; skveS) 
seventy thousand. In Berbieoi whitssi six hundred; 
free coloured people seventeen hundred; slaveis twenty 
thousand, — making, therefore^ for the whole colony, 
about three thousand six hundred whites, seven or eight 
thousand free coloured* and ninety thousand staves. TIm 
number of the negroes in lespect of whom compensation 
was awarded, under the provisions of the emanctpatiou 
act, was 69,579, and the portion of the twenty millions 
sterling, so nobly awarded by the British nation as the 
purclu^e-money for negro freedom, which was paid in 
respect of British Guvana amounted to 4,S68,809iL 

The towns of British Guyana are ftw* New Amster- 
dam, the capital of Berbtoe, was commeneed building in 
1796; the position of the former town Old Amsterdam, 
which was higher up the river Berbice, being Ibund in- 
convenient. It is situated on the east bank of the Ber- 
bice, immediately above the junction with the Caujee 
river, where it is intersected by canals, and has all the 
advantages of the tides. It extends about a mile and a 
half along the Berbice, and each house lias an aUotneiit 
of a quarter of an acre, completely insulated by tranches. 
The government house u of bric^, in the European 
style, and has been deemed the finest building in the 
colony. The other inhabitsnts of the district of Ber- 
bice are scattered in small villages a short distwee up 
the river. 

The capital of British Guyana is George Tbwn^ situ- 
ated amidst dense foliage on the east bank of the river 
Demerara, about one mile and a batf from a small forti- 
fication, built of mud and fkschies, with two low plat- 
forms, and termed Fort WilUsm Frederick* 

It has been remarked by Mr. Montgomery Martin, 
that if it were not for the tropical scenery around Oeof^ 
Town, it might be mistaken for a Dutch city. Except 
close to the river, the houses, raised on supports, to pre- 
vent dampness, are widely scattered, built of wood after 
the Dutch style» with a stoup, coloiured according to the 
taste of the owners, surrounded by a garden and lofty 
trees, /ind separated from each other by canals, dykes, 
or mud embankments. The most ancient part of the 
capital, Stabroek, runs back firom tiie river towards tte^ 



Hsrest, consLsting of two rows of houses, full a mik long, 
with a broid and shaML kUAd betwesu theto, and u canal 
In the rest ot emh tine of houses» ooknnml6aiing with 
the riter. ia, cOhsequenoe of th6 scarcity of fresh 
water, tach bouse is provided with a large cistern, and 
pipes leading into it, for the preservation of rain water. 

Hie barracks* hospitals, and public beHdli^ is^ittcc 
As tMte and munificence of the colonists, at whose cost 
they have been erected. George Town is divided into 
the following districts : Kingston, joining Fort William 
Frederick; Cumingsburgh, north and south; Vlissengen, 
which is subdivided into Rob's Town and Lacey*s town ; 
Btabroek, part of the old Dutch capital; also £u, Rust, 
and Charles Town, which are bounded by the plantation 
of La Penitence. 

Eastward of Fort William Frederick is situated Camp 
House, the residence of the governor, a few hundred yards 
to the east of which is the residence of the ordnance store- 
keeper. Between Camp House and the Ordnance 
department, a little to the south, are two fine hospitals, 
with the Bcoessary buildings for domestics and attendants, 
and opposite to tiiese are barracks, said to be equal in 
acoonunodation to any in the British Dominions. East- 
ward of the Ordnance denartment are the quarters of 
the engineers^ and the Tora and Albany barracks, built 
by tbe colony. Facing the river, in the district of Sta« 
broek» new public buildings of brick, stuccoed, have 
been erected by the colony to accommodate all the 
public oftcen. Near these buOdmgs is the Scotch 
ohurdii a Tenr handsome modem structure, to the east 
of whMi ars die town guard-house, ftc 

The oommeros of &iyana, so fkr as regards exports. 
Is eonfined principally to sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, 
end cotton. Of tihess commodities, the quantity ex- 
ported In 1 886 wes tteuHy as follows : — a hundred million 
pounds of sngar^ tiiree million uallons of rum, four 
million gallons of malsssns, six ndmon nounds of coffee, 
and half a million pounds of oottoni«-— we value of the 
whole h«ng sbout two miQions stenfiog. 

Buch is a brief sketch of the colony, with respect to 
government and eommeroe; and before we proceed to 
the topographicsl fesAures of the country^ we may refer 
to a fow remarks by Mr. Martin on the state of British 
Guyana with respect to colonisatioiw 

The social condition of the mass of the population is now 
In too great a state of tmadtion from slavery to freedom to 
admit of much n)eeulatlott as to the foturs, and I conclude 
with observing that Britii^ Guyana offiers a wide and iruit- 
fiil area for the industry of the emigrant, the enterprise oi 
the merchant, and the science of the geolonst^and natural 
philosopher. Millions of acres of fertile Lmd, now lying 
waste, are adapted to the cultivation of every tropical pro* 
duct of whieh the moiher^ountry stands in need. Tobacco, 
cotton, opium, sUk, pepper, rice, mdigo, timber, dru«, dyes, 
and spices, may be raised and exported to an incalculable 
extent, with benefit to aH who engage In these Dursuito. 
Suivounded as British Guyana is by the eontfaMOtil possas- 
fliens of F^rande, Spefai, HoIhsMl, Portugal, ftc, it behoves 
the Britidi nation to tiew wHh intsessi^ and eveaanjdetv, 
the pfKMitess of our oolonial newer on one of the most eligihle 
spots ox the American hemimhere. 

Hie next article ef tins series will introdnes us to the 
topographical beauties of liie country 



Sopresnra tbs bsdjr sf^eearth weee a giast moM or haii of 
the finnst sand, end thai a single grain or paiiiole of this 
ssad should be annihilstwl every thousand veara. Sup- 
poshtf than thsi you had it in your choice to be happy all 
themile this prodigious masB of sand was consuming, by 
this slow method, until there was not a grain of it left, on 
condition yon were. to be miserable for ever after ; or sup- 
posing that you might be haopy for ever after, on condition 
you would be mfsmbls until the whole mass of sand were 
thus M P<i»«*fa>^, si tfaoTCte of ooeesnd m a tiiouaand 
years; which of these two esses would you make yeur 
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DRUIDICAL REMAINS IN ENGLANp. 

Thb rough and unhewn stone monuments found in 
many localities in England are generally attributed to the 
Druids, and with justice, for, as regards antiquity, all 
remains of a time prior to the natiyitv of our Saviour, 
are entitled to be so distinguished. 1% is almost impos- 
sible to assign any precise period for the erection of 
these curious structures, for, in fact, they were not all 
erected at one time'; but still it must be evident to all 
that they were built by a people ignorant of architecture 
and sculpture, and, in all probabiuty, of cemented walls; 
though this latter invention appears to have been known 
in very remote ages: however, w« may safely say that 
they were erected as early as four or five hundred years 
before the Christian ^nu 

Structures of this kind are in India known by the 
appellation of Pandoo Koolies, and « fabulous being 
named Pandoo, and his children^ are believed to have 
been their authors ; we find like erections also in many 
other parts of the glob% and to dpubt foe a moment 
of their having had the same origin would be absurd, as 
they all bear the same striking characteristicay whedier 
they be m India, on the shores of the Mediterranean, in 
France, Denmark, in Sweden or Norway, or on the 
coast, or in the interior of our island* 

The priesthood of the people, by whopi iheie extra- 
ordinary structures were raised, are known by the name 
Druid^y a term properly signifying sacri/lcers under 
oaJcSi for which trees tliey had much veneration, and 
from the remains of their teqiples, «nd th^hr t^net^ and 
superstitions with which w« i^re iiequainted, we vaiy 
infer with some degree of probability, that they were 
the descendants of a tribe of Brahmiuss wbQ at some 
distant period emigrated from the peninsula of India to 
the norUiem and we«tem shores of Euroj^ 

The structures of the aboriginal inhabitants of Eng^ 
land seem to form themselves into the m foUowiDg 
classes. 

1. Single stonea or pilUrf« 

% Templea and oirdes of atooMU 

3. Tolmens. 

4. Cromledis, or stonea of sacrifica. 

5. Logan, or rocking stones* 

^ Cairns, or heaps of small stQuas. 
The single stones which stand at the head of the above 
list, are evidenUy of patriarchal origin, and the earliest 
account of suqh erections is to he found in Genesis xxviii., 
where Jacob WQ are told a^t up a pUUmTs anointed it, and 
aalled it B^ihal^ that is, G^d^a h&u9e^ but it is probable 
that pillars of this description were in use in IVdestine 
many years previously, to commemorate remarkable 
events by a people ignorant of the use of letters ; and| 
consequently- we fina them in the Scriptures also called 
Hones of memorial Among the early Greeks, jpillars 
erected upon the centre of the tumulus or mound ox earth 
raised over the body of the deeeased, were their only 
sepulchral monuments i in the same manner, we read 
Jacob erected one to the memory of his beloved 
wife Rachel: the name given to these pillars by the 
Greeks was BtrrvXpii which by some is consi4eFed a 
corruption ot the word BetheU In after years the 
upright pillars, or obelisks, were worshipped as typical 
of the eolar beam, and some suppose the round 
towers of Ireland to have been built with the same 
view, though undoubtedly at a subsequent period. 
The most remarkable pillar of this description is one in 
the churchyard of the village of Rudstone on the Wolds, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, at no great distance 
from the coast: its height is about twenty-four feet above 
the ground; and, according to the account of Mr. Pegge, 
in the fifth volume of the Archceolo^ioy its depth under 
ground is equal to its height above; its width is about six 
feet, and its thickness two feet six inches, the material 
is a coarse kind of rag-stone, and its weight is computed 



at eighty tons. It appears more than probable that the 
village of Rhudstone derived its name from this pillar, 
Am^ or Hhuddf meaning both in the British and Suon 
dialects fv«f. 

The first mention we find of a circle of stones is at 
the time when the children of Israel crossed the Jordan 
dvyahod, and Joshua commanded one man of each tribe 
to take a stone from tho bed of the river, and to set it 
up at the place where the ark was about to rest for the 
night; that they were arranged in a circular form is 
e^ent from ue name Gilgal or Galgal which was 
given to the spot, gal being die Hebrew for a circle or 
tshecl, the reduplication, according to the eastern custom, 
serving to give it eminence, that is to say, The circle. 

However, these circles have relbrenoe to, and were 
used as, temples hi the solar worship. The circle of 
ninete^ stones at Boscawen, in Cornwall, might have 
referred to the lunar cycle, which consisted of nineteen 
▼ears; circles of nineteen stones also ocimii m many other 
looalities, and others of twelve and thirty, the former 
relsrring to the months, the lattei to the days of the 
solar month; many circles of other numbers also occur ^ 
as to the number of stones oemposing which, but little 
light oan be thrown at this present time, so far remote 
from the age of their construction. There is a circle of 
this description at RoUrich in Oxfordshire, and another 
near Keswick m Cumberland, of which the stones are 
only from two to six feet in height; those of Stanton 
Drew are from eight to twelve feet; but the most mag- 
nificent temples of this kind in England are those of 
Abury and Stonehenge. The temple of Abury is in the 
fiorm of a serpent and orb, a figure we see so often re- 
peated in the sculptures oiP the ancient Egyptians ; and 
antiquaries are of opinion that it was dedicated to the 
worsnip of the serpent, as symbolical of the evil demon^ 
a worship very prevalent in Egypt and the East: the 
number of stones composing this temple, was, according 
to Stukely, 659, among which there were two circles 
of twelve, and two of thirty stones, the length of the 
serpent is about two miles* T*here are also the remains 
of a temple at the serpentine form at Camac, in 
Brittany, still surpassing Abury in magnificence, of 
which it is computed that as many as four thousand 
stones still remain. The immense block of which Abury 
was constructed, appears to have been brought from the 
neighbouring hills, and the whole edifice was formerly 
surrounded by a trench and mound* 

8tonehenge» though less in magnitude than Abury, 
has from its position received a much greater share of 
notoriety*; it is situated on Salisbury plain, about eight 
miles frop) Salisbury, and, from the greater art displayed 
in its construction, appears to have been erected at a 
later period than tliat of the former temple. So many 
descriptions aS this temple baTC appeared in print, that 
we wiu here confine ourselves to a comparative notice 
of the relative sizes of Abury and Stonehenge. 
Number of stones at Abury ^ « . 652 
Stonenenge • . 140 
S;^teut of Abury . . , 8750 cubits. 
Stonehenge • 240 

Th^ largest of the stones of Abury is double that of 
the largest of Stonehenge in superficial measure ; the 
stqnes of the outer circle of Stonehenge are as lofty as 
those of Abury* but much narrower. 

We now cpme to t]ie Toknen^ which signifies the 
hole of etone. This was either an immense stone 
poised upon the points of a rock, so as to admit of the 
passage of the body of a child, or, in some cases, of a 
man, or a huge portion of rock, with a passage bored 
through; anciently great effects were produced* or 
believed to be, by being passed through thes^ aper- 
tures; and, in some parts of Comwdl at no very 
distant period, children afflicted with weakness in their 
limbs were passed through the apertures of the Tolmen 

• See Saturday Magaziw, toI. I., p. J8ff. 
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to be cured. There are two of these stone deities in the 
Scilly Islands, but the most remarkable is one situated 
in the tenement of M6u, in the parish of Constantine, 
Cornwall ; it is a vast pebble of .oval form, nlaced upon 
the points of two natural rocks ; it is placed due north 
and south, and its longest diameter is thirty-three feet. 

Cromlech is a name derived from the Hebrew, and 
signifies a devoted atone; they were used as altars 
for the sacrifice of human and other victims, and the 
northern countries they are denominated hlod, that 
is, blood stones. The cromlech is generally a large oval 
stem supported upon others, and is to be -met with in 
many places in Cornwall, Wales, and other spots in Eng- 
land and Ireland. One is in existence near the Kennel 
avenue of Abury, and another at Hollrich; but the one 
best known is that called Kit's Cotty-house on the downs 
between Maidstone and Rochester. Some antiquaries, 
however, suppose these stones to have been a distinct 
class from the altars, and to have been used for giving 
oracular responses, Uke those of Delphos and Dodona; 
and there is a tradition respecting the upper stone of a 
Cornwall cromlech, which was removed to serve as a 
bridge over a neighbouring brook, which gave to it the 
power of speech, but, at one time, when making "an 
oracular effort it cracked, and has ever since been 
lilent. 

Logany or rocldng-stones, are, if possible, still more 
curious than any of Uie preceding classes ; some of them 
are enormous masses of stone, placed upon the peaks of 
rocks, others are placed upon the level ground, and 
others again on rocky eminences, both on the coast, and 
in the interior; many of them vary from eighty to one 
hundred tons; but are yet so accurately poised as to 
vibrate upon Uie slightest pressure of the hand, or even 
a strong puff of wind. They were in all probability used 
as ordeals for the detection of criminals, the priests 
having sufficient dexterity to persuade the ignorant 
multitude that these stones were inspired by the deity. 
Mason alludes to this in his Caraet<icu9:''m 

Behold yon huge 
And unhewn mass of living adamant 
Which poised by magic rests its oenteal wei^ 
On yonder pointed rock. — Fixed as it seemsi 
Such are its strange and virtuous propertieSy 
It moves obsequious to the slightest touch 
Of him, whose breast Is pure ; out, to the traitor! 
Althouffh a giant's prowess nerved his arm, 
It stands as finn as Snowdon^ 

The most celebrated Logan is one situated near the 
Land's End, Cornwall, which some years back was dis- 
placed by a Lieutenant Goldsmith, the commander of a 
revenue cutter, and some of his men ; but in consequence 
of the general indignation excited in Cornwall in conse- 
quence- of this mischievous frolic, it was replaced with 
much difficulty and labour by the same Lieutenant, and 
now rocks as before. It is an enormous block of granite, 
weighing between eighty and ninety tons. 

Cairns. In many parts of the British Isles, and more 
particularly in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and also 
in other northern countries, are conical heaps of small, 
irregular stones, generally surmounted by a flat stone of 
larger dimensions ; the name is derived by Rowland from 
the Hebrew Kerew^Nedy a cooped heap : they are some- 
times sepulchral monuments, but more generally we 
believe as altars, upon which in olden times the fires 
were kindled in honour of Beal or Apollo on May Eve, 
and the other Druidical festivals, and in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and in some parts of Ireland May-day is 
still called Bealtiney or La BeaUine. 

We have now brie% reviewed these extraordinary 
remains of the ancient Britons ; but as the subject is one 
^^ gretL,^ interest, we may possibly refer to it again. 

Charles Barclay Woodham. 



ON CHESS. 
X. Chebs Writers and PlatsrSi (eonimuHL) 




9Bm CHMt KNXOBT, AS DBtlOMBD BT tUUUlAW. 

Then fcor bold Knigbti for courage fkmed ind qieed, 

Each Knight exalted oq a orancing steed : 

Their arc£di^ coone no vulgar Ihnit knowa, 

T iai i a verae thej leap, and aim insidioas blowa ; 

Nor frienda nor foea their rapid force reatrain, 

Bj one quick bound two nhanging 8C[oare8 tfaej gain; 

From Tarying huea reneir the fierce attack. 

And roah from black to white, from white to black. 

Sib W. JoNBa. 

The year during which Carrera's Treatise on Chess 
appeared, was productive also of the woric of Grustavus 
Seienus. ' This is a fictitious name adopted by the 
author, Augustus, duke of Brunswick Lunenberg. 
This work which is a large quarto of 550 pages, was 
printed at Leipsig, in 1616. He appears to have been 
an indefatigable player: he has analysed with great 
perseyerance and attention some of his &yourite games ; 
and he occasionally displays considerable skill in his 
deviations from the models laid down by other players. 
He strongly reproves several of Damiano*s moves ; but 
Sarratt is of opinion that the duke has conmiitted the 
same mistake as Ruy Lopes in venturing to criticise a 
better player than himself. 

A considerable portion of his work is occupied by a 
long and uninteresting description of the game eaUed 
the Battle of Numbers, or Rhythmomachai. 

It also contains some futile attempts to improve the 
game of chess ; and, among these^ there is one whidi is as 
remarkable as it is ridiculous. It is extracted from a 
work (deservedly consigned to oblivion\ written in Gr^man 
verse by James Mennels, and published at Coetentz in 
1507. Mennels has fiivouxed the world with many situa- 
tions in which check-maite is effected by a pawn : some of 
these present a ludicrous appearance ; one pfurty having six, 
and sometimes seven queens/ but it must be observed, that 
this same Mennels has deemed it meet to deprive the queen 
of her horuEontal and peipendicular powers: he allows her 
to move only in a diagonal direction ; so that suppo^ng the 
king to be on his own square, if the adversaiy's queen, 
properly supported should take the king's bishop's pawn, 
giving checl^ the king by removing to ms bishop^s square, 
or to his own second square, wul be secure from all 
danger ! Sarratt. 

Gustavus Seienus also mentions the method of plaving 
the courier game as practised at Strobeck, a village 
situated between Halberstadt and Brunswick, at a du- 
tance of about six miles from the former place; and 
celebrated for some centuries on account of its inha- 
bitants being good chess-players. 

The introduction of cness into this village, is due to 
the following circumstances — Towards the end of the 
fifteenth centiiry, a dignitary of the cathedral at 
Halberstadt was exiled to Strobeck ; and being deserted 
by his former friends, he became the more attached to 
the inhabitants of the village, who had received him so 
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kindly that he was at a loss how to testify his gratitude. 
After much consideration he determined on teaching 
them the game of chess. He did so, and was delighted 
to find that they hecame partial to it, and made great 
progress in it. He soon felt amply rewarded for the 
trouble he had taken, for not only dia they become pro- 
ficients in the g^ame, but it afforded him many opportu- 
nities of improving their morals and behaviour, which 
improvement became apparent in their intercourse with 
their neighbours. ' After some time, the exile was 
honourably recalled to his cathedral, and eventually 
became Bishop of Halberstadt. His prosperity did not 
make him forget his village friends — his Strobeck, as 
he used to say — but on the contrary, he often went 
there and conferred many benefits on the community, 
amongrst which he founded a free-school. A special 
injunction was laid on the masters of this school, to 
instruct all their pupils in chess, and to distribute prizes 
(consisting of chess boards and sets of pieces) at the 
end of every year, to the best players. . In thus .encou- 
raging the game of chess, the worthy bishop had a 
higher object than mere amusement: ne saw that by 
encouraging a game which draws so largely on the 
mental powers, his villagers would not be attracted 
by games of chance, nor injured by the vices and 
dissipations which accompany them. His object was 
happily gained ; and we cannot but express a hope that 
ere long, the study of chess will be considered a neces- 
sary part of education, and, as such, introduced 
universally into schools of every description. It would 
be indeed delightful to see the same effect produced in 
our villages by the introduction of this game, as was 
witnessed at Strobeck. The villagers devoted most of 
their leisure time to chess: the knowledge of the 
game became hereditary: mothers taught it to their 
daughters; fathers to their sons; the old men be- 
queathed the paternal chess-board to their children; 
there was an innocent emulation among families, each 
trying to surpass the other. The fame of Strobeck 
extended throughout Grermany, and many a chess player 
visited it to try his skill. It is said that the villagers 
generally proved . victorious. After a time the evil 
custom of playing for money was introduced^-the 
villagers grew vain of their skill, and wanted such a 
lesson as was given to them by the celebrated Silber- 
schmidt, who visited them as a stranger, and agreed to 
play a match for a considerable sum of money. He 
vanquished their champion elect, and the villagers paid 
the money, but would not. grant a certificate required 
by the conqueror attesting their defeat. "Take the 
gold," said they, "but leave us our glory." "Good 
people," replied Silberschmi^t, "the money I have won 
from you I give to your poor and to your school ; but 
on one condition, namely — ^you must swear that you will 
never more play for money. The noUe science of chess 
carries its interest in itself; a single game won, is a 
treasure of satisfaction to the winner." The villagers 
took the oath) gave the certificate, distributed the. money 
as was proposed, and never again staked any thing but 
their slall on the chess board. 

Mr. Lewis visited this interesting village in 1831. 
He describes it as lying in a hollow about a mile from 
the high road, and containing about one hundred and 
twenty houses. Mr. Lewis walked to the village and 
introduced himself to the resident clergyman, whom he 
found an obliging and well educated man: the inha- 
bitants were then in the fields gathering in the harvest, 
but a subsequent day was named for a trial of skill. 

He informed me, (says Mr. Lewis,) that the game is still 
much played there, and that they have several strong 
players ; though himself no player of the game, yet he is 
so persuaded of the advantage of cultivating i^ that he 
encourages the children who attend the school, to practise 
it at proper tunesy and has succeeded in obtaining the grant 
of a small sum annually from the communitv, for the 
purchase of six chess boards and men to be given to the 



best six players among the scholars, the number of whom 
amounts to fort^r-eight ; the method of ascertaming who 
are the best is, in the first instance, to have two sets of 
tickets, each numbered from one to twenty-four; these ai« 
drawn by the boys ; then the two ones, two twos, &c., Ac, 
play together; those who lose go out, and -the remaining 
twenty four draw numbers in a similar w^, and soom 
until only six winners remain, to whom the boards are 
given. 

In part of the village public house, Mr. Lewis ob- 
served the sign of a chess-board in the wall ; it was 
rudely made. up of stone: in the public room were hung 
up three boards, — one the common chess-board, and the 
others larger for the use of those who play the courier 
game. 

At his next visit, Mr. Lewis called on the syndic 
of the village, who accompanied him to the public house 
and showed him the old chess-board and men, which 
were kept carefully locked up. 

The board is of large size, being above two feet square, 
including the border, which is about four inches broad ; 
on the border is a representation, of the village of Stropcke^ 
(it b spelt thus,) but not in bos rstief^ according to Mr* 
Silberscnmidt's account, but rather in rude Mosau; ; there 
appear to have been at iJbiat time three towers or steeples in 
the village, two only of which now remain, the third naving 
been taken down, and the building converted into a saw 
mill. According to an inscription on the board, it appears 
to have been presented to the village by the Elector of 
Brandenburg, on the 13th of May 1661 ; on the other side, 
the board is divided into ninety-six squares, (twelve by 
eight,^ this is intended for the courier game, which u 
played with the usual chess-men, to which are added for each 
player, four pawnsi two couriers, a man uid a fool, which 
last two are now called state counsellors. 

The said elector also made them a present of two sets of 
chess-men, one of ivory, and the other of silver, half of 
which were gilt ; the latter set is lost, having been lent to 
the dean and chapter at Halberstadt, who forgot to return 
them ; this occurred so long once, that no one now living 
recollects having seen them : the ivo^ set is much too 
small for the board ; the pieces are in tolerable preservation, 
and have nearly the same shape as those commonly played 
with ; the upper Mrt of the bishop, instead of being shaped 
like a mitre, has the form of a scoop. They have only two 
works on chess, one of them an imperfect copy of Gustavus 
Selenus, the other KocVs Codesi der ma^spieUtunsi, 
in two volimies ; the former they have had a long time ; 
the latter was presented to them some years since by their 
present worthy pastor. 

Mr. Lewis played three games of chess with one of 
the villagers of Strobeck, and won them all. He con- 
sidered his antagonist a weak player, and, from what fell 
in course of conversation, doubted whether there are 
any players in Strobeck to whom a first rate player 
could not give a knight. 

One of the most distmguished players that we have 
next to notice in the order of time is Gioachino Greco, 
commonly called the Calabrian, from Calabria, the place 
of his birth. He was of very low extraction ; but having 
accidently learned the game of chess, he improved so 
rapidly, that Don Mariano Marano, a celebrated player, 
being informed of his aptitude for che^s, received hkn 
into his house, and treated him as one of his family; and 
under his tuition, Greco soon improved so much as 
nearly to equal his master. Bayle spedcs of him m these 
terms: — 

Greco played*at chess so skilfully that it cannot be thought 
strange that I consecrate to him a little article. Allthoeewho 
excel in their jprofession to a certain d^^ree, deserve that 
distinction, lliis player did not find his match anywhere. 
He went to all the courts in Europe, and sitmalized himself 
there at chess in a most surprising manner. He found famous 
players at the court of France, such as the Duke of Nemours, 
M. Amaud, Chaumont, and La Salle; but though they pre* 
tended to know more than others, noneof them were able to 
play with him, nor could they cope with him eJtogether. 
He was at chess a bravo, who sought in all countries some 
famous knight with whom he might fight and break a lanc^, 
and he found none whom be did not pvercome. 
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Mr. Lewis (w1i09e ediiioo of Gr^oQ U tlie h^) iUn):» 
this i9 certainly au ezagg«r«t^ acGOcmi of Grog's akil!; 
but hii work exhiVitt ao nucb ikiU wd iiig«iuity» wi 
abound! with io maay briUiant and imatn|otii« ntiiafeii«i» 
that wo know of AomoroikMiiiatliig woilt fof tfto tIttdoBi 
in chess:— 

It does not often happen (says Mr. Lewis), that GxeooH 
method of attacking can be much imnxovedi {pr in that part 
of the same he is enilnentiy skflftu, b«t the Hke pvaise 
eannot be glTen to his system ef dsfcnee; H mwti i nd ee d i 
be eridmt that» as niotl ofhisgsESMS are wm bjbniliaBi 
noYSi^ the detoee ia naecMni\y impmiKi^ 

There have been many editions of Gfeeo's work. The 
first English edition was published in London, by Het* 
tingman, in 1656, and is very imperfbet In 1750 
appeared an edition, ** so eootviTed that any person may 
iMrn to play in a faw days withoirt aay farther aasistanee. 
On this assurance, Mr. Lewis rerypnipMrly renaiktH-* 

Let no* any onebe le^, h^tUs pvomlsiiw iitK tosappdse 
(hat so difllenlt a game as ehess Is to be learned in a lew 
days ; consldemble pmetiee Isnsfssswy to tern even a ma« 
desate player, but io beoome a fiiet-rato pkyisr, geohia aad 
much s;udy are indispensable lequisltea. 

Greco died in the East Indies at an advanced i^ mi 
bequeathed all his property to die Jesuits^ 

In 1 672 was published *' The fiunous game of cheeia* 
play, being a princely exereite, whereby m knmar may 
profit more, by reading of this small book than hy |pky« 
ing of a thousand mates." The unthor ef this bo^, one 
Arthur Saul, introduces some doggrel yenee laudatory 
of his game:^^- 

All you that al the 

Of obesse desire to 
Oome and pemse thii'litUe 

Wherein is taqght the way. 

The hidden slights to understand 

That no nan yet hath shomie, 
Which other authors speak not of 

And stfl] remained unknown* 

Even all thinos that Qoneem this fsimb 

And mi^ thee excellent maks^ 
Therehi was eause ^t medidmo^ 

This paines to vndeirtaka* 

Ae.lte.lto. 

Among his rules and laws of the gSJl^e ii thi^ ibUow? 
ing advice : — 

Boe not at no time that thou playest at t}us game (put of 
9 conceit as I said, that anythmg becomes thee well) st^ 
storing, whistling, knoeking or tinkering, wheieby to die- 
tiwbe the minde (^ thy advefeaiy, and htoder his pMlsetof 
neither keepe thou a calliBg on mm to playe, or '^^'^trg ef 
him thereunto, or a shewing of muek dislike that has |£w« 
ath not &st enough; ramembenng with tbysetfe,thaitbsiMes 
that this is a silent gome, when thy tume is to i^ay^ ihoii 
wilt tak^ thy owne leasure; and that it is the royall law 
so to deal with another, as thyself wouldst be dealt wlthaQ. 






Pavuniei ia an ecpuvaeal ieimi and may as well men 
il^bt opinions token upon tvnst* and deeply looted in the 
mmd, as false and ehsurd opinions so denTedj imd ipvm 
into it. — HuRD, 

W« find this great precept often repeated in Flato, Do thine 
<nim work^ and know ihysdf; of which two .parts, both the 
one and the other genmuy eomprehend our whole duty, 
and consequently do each of them eompUeate and Inwlve 
the other; for he who wiU do his own work aright, will 
find that his first lesson is to know himself, and he who 
rightly understands himself, will noTer mistoke another 
man's work for his own.-^Mom^LiaKi, 

Thb mwrim, «lfi eMe writof— a wan who is well warmed 
with wine will speak truth,** may be an aigument for 
drinking, if you suppose men in seneral to be liars : bufe 
sir, I would not keep company with a fellow, who lies as 
long as he is sober, and whom yov must make 4r^ink 
before you can get a word of truth out of him.— JToHifsoir. 
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Torn on4ra ov 



|tbs» b ae n sMd | <pd|belieiPe, 
Thoogh team of natural sorrow start, 

rps mixt wiA pleaaore when we grieve 
Fsr those the dearest to the heut^ 
Trom whom long>Ioved at length we part: 

AahyaCXbfMan^ferilngaledi 

We li^ Ihem to their peaoslhl bed. 

Yet i^eak I not of those whe go 
Ihe allotted pflgrimage on earth. 

With earthbom possioas grovelling low, 
EMa^rad to hoMv, awuiee, ndrth, 
UaosBMeieM ef a aobkr iNrth I 

Bui aaoh aa tvead with 16aMr scope 

The cauMan's path with Qhiiatian hope^ 

We grieve to thhik that Ihey again, 
flhall ne^ to this woridls pieasare share I 

Bat sweet the tbeofhi that thv worid's pan 
No moiw ie their^; that this world's cai« 
it is no more their let to be«r. 

Ajqd soreiy in this scene below 

The joy is balanced by the woe. 

We flitove to see the lifeless fem. 
The }grnd. cheek, the sunken eye; 

But sweet to think corruption's worm 
The living spirit can defy. 
And claim its kindred with the sky. 

1(0 ! where the earthen vessel lies ! 

Aloft the unbodied tenant files. 

Wegrieve ta thinks our eyes no mg^ 
That form, those features loved, 8ha^ traee 

But sweet it b from memory's store 
To can each toadly^eherished graoe^ 
And Add then to the hearth emtoaee. 

Ko UisB Hald woM^ flvowds is bm4» 

Likemusing on the aanited dstdl 

^e grieve to see expired the raee 
They ran, mtent on wsite of towss 

Bst eweet to think, no mixtore baaa^ 
Whioh with their better nature stvefa^ 
Shall mar their virtuoua deeds abuve^ 

Sin o'er theiir soul has lost his hold, 

/L^d bdft them with their earthly monld^l 



We grisfie to know that we must I 

ApiPt fipom theto each wonted a. 
Jgnt sweat to think, that they a home 

Save nined ; a ftir and goodly Ipt, 

^du|ing( and that changeth not. 
And who, &X home of ft^edom there 
Will with this prison-house eompaief 

•Tl« fi^ <« fwl, that we behind, 

Severed from those we love renuun: 
Tis joy to hope, that we shall find, 

Exempt ftom sorrow, fbar, and pain. 

With them our dwelling-plaoe aga^k 
*^ but like them to sfaik to reet, 
With them to waken and be bleats 

Gl Thou, who form^ thy creaturePs mind 
' With thoughto that chasten and that eheeiv 
Grant me to fiU my space assigned 

For sejeuniiag a siranger heat 

With holy hei»e end filial feaiv 
Fear to he banished fiwr from ThofL 
AM hope thy Si^e unveiled to seef 

Then betoe Thee, the Gvaat, the €kiad» 

By angel myriads eompasaad round, 
Made psfftoet '' by the Saviour's Uood, 

^* With virtoe (jothed, with honoi^ crowned, 

^ The spirits of the just'* are found t 
There te^^ no more of sorrow etort^ 
pain fiie^ the unmolested heart. 
And life tn Ulss unites whom death no more sliall part. 
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FRESH-WATEB FISH. lU. 



lU S ow m joa fhteu to p^ jonr Unmt wrt 
l4«g liiM IM^ ftdk^rfiag esDtkrai, aoni tbft t;f ; 
And oft Mttomptt to leize it» bat « oft 
TIm dfaoplad w«tar qioalai his joalooi ftv. 
At ]Ml» while hi^ly o'er the diaded mm 
PtaM a doud, ht dsipnrti ttkm Uio dMtli^ 
With nlln pboMiL At ow» h« d«li akiML 
I)Mp«lraek, nd nim 001 dl Om laMtfaMdiMi 
Itet Meki Aateftart owo, Ibe aheUeriiig v«id, 
tW wvm'd bwk, hiiflld tecon abodo; 
And Mm daft, tad ^oMwiand «i» podl, 
UigDntoribftffdb. WmpOMnlm 
IlHt Ml Ub itflll 7«i to Ml ftuiow I 

A«Mi te Unm nhMM&Hb ii«7t 
TW Aoate tend Mw Idl ItMlftlM dii^ 
AftitoUi¥»^MBd» toSE^Si 



Thii iMoiiiAil fuk k ondi priced «lid M^ ifter, 
not only on fteeouni of the ddll and fntiiiiMM iMdfed for 
its capture; for the tttKti, aaya Isiaa Wahoi, ^ is more 
sharp-sighted than any bawk» and more watchful and timi- 
reus than your high-mettled merlin is hold;" but also 
for the estimation in which it is held as an article of 
food: '^kemaj juftilT€oateBdwithaU freth<^wt«er iA, 
as the mallei may with afl teaHfiah, for preoadeney aad 
daintiness of taste; and that, being ki right leaioii) Ihte 
most dainty palates have i^wed precedency to Urn." 

The troniis known among ieht&yologiali aa tbeyriltir 
gray salmon with red apots, hanrhig the mideir jaw aome- 
what longer than the upper. It Tailes in appeamnee, 
according to the locality in which it ia found; so mXkA 
so as ta mduce the belief that several species ezjsl. Mr* 
Yarrell thinks it probable that more than on« aMeiea of 
th^ common trout may exist in this eountryi but eoft- 
sidering the various geological strata travanM by riven 
in their oourae, the effeet theae varialioDa of aoKl ntH 
prodnee upon the water, and tbe inftncaice of the water 
on the ikh, — remembering also the great variety of food 
afforded by different rivers, and thd effect which Hkeae 
causes in various degrees are likely to produee,— wenaed 
not be aarprised at the variatioos both In site andeolour 
which are found to eeev* In the ttkUmid coaiitifla» 
where tiie troui thrives aoeordiar to ita faabit of tedtef , 
and the nature of its food, Its injure l« aubjeet to alight 
variations; but the greatest variety is to be found in the 
tinge both of iti ground oolour, and qH>ta. hk geoflval 
lea^ ia fiNMn twelve to about aitteen faieheas Its wefi|^ 
quite uneaftahn. Oeeaaionally it has been tdceb of ten 
and twelve pounds weight, and somdimes mote^ but its 
Mr. Maine remarks, ** a four or five pounds* trout is con- 
sidered a very food sized fish^ and one more often aou^ 
for thaa takan/' Ita oolour is yellowish gray, darker or 
browner on the boaky and narked on the aides by'aavanai 
rallier diatant, round brighi red apota, eaeh Bunottidad 
by a tinge of pale blue gray, fiomethnes th6 ftwaaA 
colour m tlie oody is a purplish gn^> the red spots 
nmeh larger, more or less mingled with blacik, and die 
the belly of a white or silvery cast The fins atie of a 
pale purplish brown, the dorsal £n marked with ieveral 
darker spots : the head ia rather lai)gai the aealea aamU, 
and the lateral line atraighL The fomala fish ia of H 
bru|htar and mom baa ti tifu l appearanee than the male. 

The trout seema to appreciate the slightest cte&gtaiti 
tlie wesiliher, and shifta its groimd with variattons in tem- 
perature. Nothing can surpass the quickness of its «l- 
pressive eye; which is assisted by what may be termed a 
sensibility of feelii^^, wHch enables it to detect the slight- 
est agitation of the water. A shadow moving ov^ the 
stream, the footstep of 1^ passengendong the baidc,and 
many similar trifles do not escape the notice of the trout. 
This ia one reason why trout-n^ung ia ao jsTourite a 



sport; skill, not strength, is required; 90 that those who 
love a quiet employment among the retired and beauti^l 
scenes of nature, will continue to throw their line amid 
the sunny nooks which Walton describes so well : — 
Tan oat of the waf a little, good scholar I toward render 




yet 

terdAat msadowtt. 

Look! anfter Itet broad baech tree I sat down, when I 
WW last thia way a fiaUnak and tlM birds in the adji^aing 
gnva aasmad to have a abnaUy contsntion with an echo, 
wftma dead voiee semiad to live in a hollow ties near to the 
baaw of that primrose hilL There I sat viewing the silver 
streams glide silentiy towards their centre^ the temjpestuoos 
sea : but sometimes opposed by rugged roots and pebbre-8tone& 
which broke their wavee^ and turned them into foam. And 
tlometimes I beguiled time by viewing the barmleas hu&ba; 
aome leaptep^seeufely intfaecool shade, whilst others sported 
tiisMtailvm m the cheerfol 01m ; and mw oth^cv craving com- 
fort from the swollen udders of their bleating dama. Aa 
thud I aat» these and other sights had so folly poasessed my 
aoul witii contend that I thought as the poet has iuppiq" 
azpiessedit^ 

I was for that tune UfM ahofo aarthi 

And possessed Joys not promised in ny birth* 

We have.said that the appearance of the trout variaa 
acoording to the localitr in which it ia found; and thaae 
variatioas depend for the moat part on differenoe of aoil 
and of food. That trout should diifor within a limited 
locality ia not ao eaaily explained. Mr. Tarrell anggeata 
thaia eloae oyamination of those parta of the fiah which 
afford the moat permanent charaeters ahould be made in 
ordsr to determine whether the suMoet ought to be con- 
aidarad only aa a variety^ or be entitled to rank aa a dia- 
tittct Bpaeiaa. In some of the locha of Scotland, great 
variation has been observed in the trout aoeording to the 
quality of the water* In aoooe of them, where the water 
ia daari the fish are reddbh w silvery: in others^ where 
the kKdi receives the drainings from boggy moors, they 
dta neariy black, and of smaU sixe. The most brilliant 
and beautifol trout are generally found in streams that 
fiow rajpidly over gravellv or rocky bottoms. They are 
fineat m appearance and flavour froiDu the end of May 
till towarda the end of Septembers an efiect produced 
by tha gi e at a i quanti^ and variety of nntritioaa food 
oblaiiied during that period. An experiment was made 
some years ago, to ascertain the relative value of 
^Uiforent klnda of food^ which is thus related by Mr. 
Stoddari; — 

Fish wem plasad in thiea sepamte tanks, oae of which 
vaa anapUad dai^ witfi wonn, awiifaer with live minnow^ 
aad a'daad with thoaa email darfcHxdonred water-flim which 
aaa fmad amving ahoai on tlie saifime^ uadar banks 
and aheltered places. The trout fed On woiam grew slowly^ 
aad hada lami appearaaoe; thaae nourished on minnows, 
which, it wm observed, they darted at with much voracity, 
became much larger; whOe such as were fiittened upon flies 
only, attained, in a short time, prodigious dimensions, weigh- 
ing twice as much as both the others together, although the 
quantity of iiod owaHowed by them wm in nowlae great. 

The spawning time of the trout, according to Sir 
Humphry Davy, is from the middle of November till the 
beginning of January; their maturity of roe depending 
upon the temperature of the season, aa well as on the 
nature and quantity of their food. Mr. Blame has ob- 
served, that the largeat individuals of the species spawn 
the first. At the dose of September they quit the deep 
water to which they had retired during the latter part of 
Summer, and make great efforts to gain the source of 
the currents: **hewmget*' as Walton says, << almost 
miraculously, through weirs and Aqodgates against the 
streams; even through such high and swift places as is 
almost incredible ;** and having got to the end and sides 
of a stream, or the graveUy bottoma of lakes not yet 
destitute of iveedl, they make beda, and deposit their ova 
ther^. 
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At tne spawning time tne trout should not be taken : 
a remark which applies generally to all fish; their flesh 
is then insipid, and they afford but little or no sport. At 
other times, when the trout is in good condition, the 
head is small, and the body oval, the flesh of a deep red, 
and the general colour that of a deep olive above, and of 
a bright silver below : the spots are also brilliant and 
distinct. << A hog-back and a little head to either trout, 
salmon, or any other fish, is a sign that that fish is in 
season," is Walton's homely rule. 

Sir Humphry Davy says that the red hue of trout, 
salmon, and char, is to be attributed to a peculiar coloured 
oil, and that the colour may be extracted by alcohol. 
This, perhaps, will account for the decrease in the red 
colour of trout, when they are emaciated by spawning, 
or when they inhabit waters. that are not suited to them. 

The weight and dimensions of this fish are, as we 
have said, subject to much variation. Some remarkable 
instances are recorded of very large individuals of the 
species being caught. One was taken on the 11th of 
Januarv, 1822, in a little stream ten feet wide, branching 
from the Avon, at the back of Castle-street, Salisbury, 
whose weight was twenty-five pounds. Mrs. Powell, at 
the bottom of whose garden the fish was first discovered, 
placed it in a pond, where it was fed: it lived four 
months, and at the time of its death it had decreased in 
weight to twenty-one pounds and a quarter. A trout was 
taken in September, 1832, in the neighbourhood of Great 
Driffield, which measured thirty-one inches in length, 
twenty-one in girth, and weighed seventeen pounds. 

In Its habits the trout is solitary and predacious. It 
avoids man ; although there are instances in which it has 
lost much of its wildness by domestication. Mr.' Daniel 
relates an anecdote in proof of the familiarity of the 
trout. He says : — 

The garrison of Dumbarton Castle, in Scotland, was 

[m 1808] thrown into general lamentation by the sudden 
068 of its oldest veterauy who had served therein, a genewJ 
&vourite of the various regiments who annually change theii 
quarters, while he remained on permanent duty, without 
any alteration in rank or condition, for the long period of 
twenty-eight years. He was, however, always deemed an odd 
fish, being neither more nor less than a trout, which having 
been caught by an officer in the river Leven, was brought 
alive and put into the garrison weU, that flows to the surface, 
where in time it became so tame as to receive its food of 
bread, &c., from the hands of the soldiers, in the water. 
When first taken it weighed little more than a pound, and 
(from the quality of water, as is supposed,) it never after- 
wards increased in size. The loss of this extraordinary 
fietvouritc, was, we are told, much r^;retted by those who 
compose the present garrison of Dumlwrton Castle, and will 
probably be so by many others, who in former years have 
been equally diverted by the pleasing intercourse with their 
aquatic coinrade. 

The sensitive nature of the trout makes it very choice 
in the quality of its pasture, and causes it to be affected 
by any impurity to which its haunts may be subjected. 
It cannot endure salt-water, and any mineral impregna- 
tion is also unfavourable to it. A few lumps of lime 
thrown into a pool will soon destroy all the trout con- 
tained in it; they depart also from the brooks which 
flow through fields which are manured with' lime. They 
die in the water in which flax is steeped, and the drain- 
age of a mine is often sufficient to banish all the trout 
frpm a considerable stream. 

In Ireland the gillaroo or gizzard trout is much 
esteemed. They are found in the Irish lakes, such as 
those of Galway, and are particularly remarkable for 
the great thickness of their stomachs, which bearing 
some slight resemblance to the organs of digestion in 
birds, are called gizzards. Their food is chiefly 
shell-fish and snails, but they rise readily at a fly. In 
Canada there are trout of an enormous size, some of 
them, according to Mackenzie, measuring five feet in 
length; yet of a delicate flavour. In Lak^ Superior, 
trout have been taken of fifty pounds* weight 



The trout should be cooked, if possible, on the day 
on which it is caught, and be kept as cool as possible 
until everything is ready for cooking. A large handful 
of salt must be put into a kettle of water, and when this 
boils the fish is to be put in. A trout of about a pound 
weight will be properly cooked in about ten minutes. It 
should be served up immediately, aAd eaten with mustard 
and vinegar only. 




THB TBOUT 



Pbbsent time and future may be considered as rivals ; and 
he who solicits the one, must expect to be discountenanced 
by the other. — Reynolds. , 



EvsRT man is rich or |>oor, according to . the proportion 
between his desires and enjoyments. Of riches, as of^every- 
thing else, the hope is more tlian the enjoyment; while we 
consider tnem as the means to be used at some faiure time 
for the attainment of felicity, ardour after them secures us 
from weariness of ourselves, but no sooner do we sit down 
to enjoy our acqubitions than we find them insufficient to 
fill up the vacuities of life. Nature makes us poor only 
when we want necessaries, but custom gives the name of 
povertv to the want of superfluities. It is the fi^eat privi- 
lege of poverty to be happy unenvied, to be healthy without 
physic, secure without a guard, and to obtain from the 
bounty of nature what the great and wealthy are compelled 
to procure b v the help of art. Adversity has ever been con- 
sidered as tne state in which a man most easily becomes 
acquainted with himself, particularly being 'free from flat- 
terers. Prosperity is too apt to prevent us from examining 
our conduct, out as adversity leads us to think properly of 
our state, it is most beneficial to us.— Johnson. 



A MAN who has been brought up among books, and is able 
to talk of nothing else, is a very indifferent companion, and 
what we call a pedcuit. But we should enlarge the title, 
and give it to every one that does not know how to think 
out of his profession and particular way of life. What is a 
greater peaant than a mere man of the town! Bar him the 
play-houses, a catalosnie of the reigning beauties, and you 
strike him dumb. The military pedant always talks in a 
camp, 'and in storming towns, making lodgements, and 
fighting battles from one end of the year to the other. 
Everything he speaks smells of gunpowder; if you take 
away his artillery from him, he has not ,a word to say for 
himself. The law jpedant is perpetually' putting cases, re- 
peating the transactions of Westminster-hall, wrangling with 
you upon the most indifferent circumstances of life, and not 
to be convinced of the distance of a place, or of the most 
trivial point in conversation, but by ;dint of aignment. 
The state pedant is wrapt up in news, and lost in politics. 
If you mention either^of the soverekns of Europe, he talks 
very notablv; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop 
him. In snort, a mere courtier, a mere scholar, a mere 
anvthing, is an insipid, pedmitic character, and equally 
ridiculous. — The Spectator. 
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VIEW ON THE MABSJklCOOZnr, WITH NAXXYBS FISHINO. 



III. Voyage up the Massaroomy Rivbiu 
Having, in our first article, given an outline of Guyana, 
in its whole extent, and in the second a sketch of the 
historical and political events which have brought British 
Guyana to its present state, together with a notice of 
the seat of government, &c., we proceed to visit the 
interior of the country. 

It is a fact observable in all infant colonies, that the 
banks of the rivers, as well as the sea-shore, become the 
parts first settled; and the object of this arrangement is 
sufficiently obvious. One consequence of this is, that 
if we follow the course of the principal rivers, we shall 
meet in succession with most of the objects worthy of 
notice. We shall adopt this plan on the present occa- 
sion. British Guyana comprises the three provinces 
of Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice, named from 
three rivers bearing those appellations ; and nearly all 
the settlements, except those inhabited by the native In- 
dians, are situated on the banks of these rivers. We 
will begin with the Essequibo. 

The Essequibo empties itself into the Atlantic by a 
mouth fourteen miles wide ; but this is separated into four 
channels,' by three low islands, one of which is seven 
miles in length. These islands, as well as many others 
near the mouth of the river, are covered witn sugar 
plantations. For more than thirty miles the river is 
eight miles in widths and is described as appearing almost 
like a lake studded with numerous wooded islands, 
bounded on either side by a dense and almost impenetra- 
VoL. XVHL 



ble forest, rich in all the exuberant verdure of a fruitful 
soil under a tronical sun. We soon arrive at the point 
where the unitea rivers of the Cuyuni and the M assa- 
roony fall into the Essequibo. We will turn into the 
latter river, and after tracing its course, return to the 
Essequibo. 

Mr. Hillhouse voyaged up the Massaroony some years 
ago, and was joined by another gentleman, and the two 
hured a canoe and a small hunting boat, which they 
manned with twenty-three Indians. They took with 
them, besides articles for their own use, various others 
with which to purchase the good will of the natives, such 
as beads, needles and pins, razors, looking-glasses, &c 
The provisions consisted of rum, sugar, salt, hams, rice, 
butter, biscuit, salt fish, and other articles. 

The lower part of the course of the river is divided 
into ten or twelve channels, by innumerable islands 
stretching parallel to the banks. Here too are a number 
of rapids, which are ascended by the natives in their 
canoes thus : — The rapids do not fall in one sheet over a 
level ledge, but force themselves through a number of 
fissures, large intermediate blocks of granite dividing 
the different shoots of the fall. At the base of these 
blocks is an eddy, into which the canoe is forced, where 
it becomes stationary, having no current either way. 
The crew now spring upon the rock, and wade as far up 
as they can find footing. By means of a long and 
stout rope they then pull the canoe into one of the 
shoots of the fall, where there is water enough to float 
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her, and by main strength haul her up the ascent. They 
then take her out of the current, slid lay her sterh 
against the tbp of the rock, fl-om whose bdttom they 
have just, ttlountedt^ith her head right lip the stream, 
and at a given signal they Sprihg into her, and, pulling 
with all their strength, endeavour to cross diagonally 
the different currents till they gfet into another eddy. 
This is the time of greatest dsmger in ascending, for ii 
the men are not active in seizing the paddles, the head 
of the canoe is taken by the current, and she drifts 
broadside down the fall, where she must be inevitably 
upset. 

Mr. Hillhouse*s party ascended numerous rapids by 
such means as these, — voyaging during the day, from 
seven o'clock till about four, and forming a bivouac on 
land during the night, under tents formed of sail-cloth. 
Whenever a party of friendly Indians was encoimtered 
the travellers purchased cassava bread, or any other 
provisions which happened to be attainable. It was 
found that the natives had a very curious mode of catch- 
ing fish, by driving them to the surface as an escape 
from the effects of a vegetable thrown into the water. 
A kind of vine, called the hai-arnfj has a root about two 
inches in diameter, filled with a narcotic gummv milk. 
The natives beat th(A root with heavy sticks, till it it 
shreded like coarse hemp: they then immerse it in 
water, which speedily becomes whitened with the juice. 
This infusion is then thrown on the surface of the river, 
and in about twenty minutes every fish at that spot 
rises to the surface, where it is either taken by hand or 
shot with arrows. A cubic f6«tt of the t^ot #fll produce 
this effect over an acre of water ; and what is remark- 
able, the fish are not found to be deteriorated in iqjuality 
by this proceeding. A fish called the pacon^ a^higing 
seven pounds in weight, is captured by tbeM means^ 
aided by the following : when tne natives fihd A pdrt of 
the river abundantly ittf^Keid with this fish, they enclose 
it with a wall dT lobAis dtdnei, a hM ihotf^ the Surface 
of the water, tetttihg tW6 tte three ftpAiM AboM ten ftet 
broad, for the fish t6 enter. For the$e 8{y*cel they pre^ 
pare woodeii hurdles, and abdtkt twtt hbnrt befbre tfay- 
break theV proceed »\M/i\y to %t^ Ifan aperturei With 
them. The fish are thtiS enclosed m a teirtciporary pond, 
which is inspected at day-break, and an infusion of hai- 
arry is poured on the surface of the water. 

Mr. Hillhouse and his companions found it quite a 
relief when, after having proceeded for many days up 
the river, they got rid of the innumerable idldnd*, htpidd, 
and falls, and came to a Spot wherfe the river presented 
an open and placid aspect. It appeared like an inland 
lake, and at a distance of sixty miles wis discerned thte 
summit of a mountain called Arthur's Table, ^ve or six 
thousand feet in height. The migratory habits of the 
Accaway Indians, who inhabit this r'egion, were strikingly 
exemplified during the voyage: a populous village one 
;^ear is often totafiy deserted the next, and the inhabit- 
ants some hundred miles away. In 1830 Mr. Hillhbuije 
had met with an Indian settlement, consisting of about 
two hundred persons, and when he visited the same spot 
in 1831, with the hope of obtaining a supply of provi- 
sions, he found the place wholly deserted. 

When they had been twenty- six days on the river our 
travellers came to the fall of Macrebah, on the Corolung 
creek, which empties itself into the Massaroony. 

The features are so totally dissimilar (says Mr. Hillhouse) 
to those which are generally described as beautiful and 
romantic, that I can only state, whatever was the cause, 
my chief sensation was an oppression of the senses, from 
which I was glad to escape. Iik the first place, the water of 
the creek, though perfectly transparent, is a deep chocolate 
colour, and the sands are reflected in it^ of a bnght claret 
or purple. The creek winds about in the most opposite 
directions, and at every turn a large and bold spit of white 
sand projects, which contrasts most unpleasantly with the 
surrounding water. There is uniformly no middle ground 
for the landscape; but from the dark and still creek, With 



its hhiform fringe of trees, starts up, as if by magic, a per- 
pendicnlar cliff, of one thousand pr fifteen hundkd feet 
height, Which JroU knoW is distant, but which you feel as if 
b your most dimgeti»u^ pro^mlty ; .and as yon see all around 
you detached itutsses, apparently torn from these gigantic 
walls of nature, you expect eveiy moment to see one of 
them blockit% up the creek before you, or cuttifig off your 
retreat. Every two or three hours you comer to an immense 
block of granite, to pass which you have a channel barely 
wide enough for your craft: then the channel widens to one 
hundred and fifty yards, and you are in a claret-coloured 
lake, so shallow that you can scarcely swim. At the very 
Itot vpu ehtwd capacious basin, as black as ink, surrounded 
by a bold extensive sand, as white as chalk, and you hear a fall 
of water before you, but perceive no current, though there 
is a foam like yeast on the surface, which remains the whole 
day without any visible alteration. On a more attentive 
examination you perceive at a distance a broken white line, 
struggling through a duster of granite rocks, at the base of 
two quartz clifib, of a mixed character; and this is the faU 
of Macrebuh. 

At some distance from this fall ii one more considera- 
ble height, — that of Coomarrow, the body of water 
falling through the immense depth Of six hundred feet. 
After leaving this fall Mr. Hillhoute fell in with a large 
party of IncOans, with forty or fifty boats, engaged in 
fishing by the aid of the narcotic infusion. Men, women, 
and chiloren, with bows and arrows, knives, and nets, 
were chasing the intoxicated fish in all directions. Mr. 
Hillhouse himself, with the aid of one man and a net, 
captured a hundred and fifty-four fish, averaging four or 
fite pounds' weight teeh. 'the part^ Ultai landed, and 
etttblbyed thetntelta^ for twd d^s and Hlflrhts in smoking 
ana curing the fish, by which they obtalhiM an abundant 
supply for the remainder of their journey; The natives 
of the surrounding districts brought abutt^ce of yams 
and cassava bread, which the traveUers Wiffittgly pur- 
chased. 

Here the tratellers were within tw^ dayi^ tide of the 
ftouron iDJ^ the Massarikmy^ btit AS the ittiny setodn was 
aboht to commence, the partV HBturtied. The inode in 
Which these regions are ihhAbitted that b(B htfbrred ft'om an 
ihswer dven by the ttatiVes to Mr. Hillhouse, who 
asked whether the m<!>nntlkins Wefig inhabited. They 
replied, <<No: whert W^tA the people g^ water?" It 
appears then that the scanty population are to be found 
only near the creeks which fall into the large rivers. 

The natives here alluded to are generally very inoffen- 
sive in their behaviour, though in a very low' stage of 
civilization. Sir J. E. Alexander, While going up the 
riVer, saw fei ftimilv of natives crbssing il in their log 
cahoe: he paddled after them, and liiided under some 
locust-inees^ where he fbund a native settlement The 
logics were sheds, opeti all ft>und, and covered with the 
leaves of the trooly ^Im, some of them twenty-four feet 
long; and suspended from the bamboo timbers of the 
roof were hammoicks of net- work, in which the men were 
hLzWy swittghtgr. One or two of those who were awake 
Were making arrow-headd out of bird wood* The men 
and children were entirely naked, with the exception of 
a cloth Ironnd the Ibihs, but the women had blue petti- 
coats and braided hair. They were employed in scraping* 
the root of the cassava tree into a trough of bark: the 
shreds are then put into a long press of matting, 
and the poisonous juice expressed, after which the dry- 
farina is baked on an iron plate. The old women were 
weaving square aprons of beads, together with armlets 
and ankle ornaments. Some were fabricating earthen 
pots, and all the females seemed to be actively employed. 
They offered their visitor a red liquor called casecree^ 
prepared from the sweet potatoe, also pkoarry^ an intoxi* 
eating beverage made by chewing the cassava, and allow- 
ing it to ferment. At dome of their feasts the Indians 
prepare a small canoe full of this liquor, by the side of 
which the entertainers and their guests roll together in 
a state of brutal iirtoxication fbr two or three days, their 
helpmates looking «fter them, and pt^venting the sand 
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from getting into tl^ir moutbsu This i^ certainly ^ prac- 
tice sufficiently debasing* but tb? liquor is not so baneful as 
ardent spirits, and the natives are well again after 4 night's 
rest. Fish, which the men had shot with ^heir arrows^ 
and birds, were brought out of the canoe, and smoke- 
dried on a grating of bamboo^ over a fire. 

We shall here terminate pur nptic^ qf the Massaroonyt 
and in the next paper resume our route pn fyp EssequibQ, 
from the spot where the Massaroony enters \tf ^4 then 
proceed up th^t river towards its saurcie. 



AMICABLE CEHEMONIJIS, 
II. 

Salutations. — Reverences. 

In a former article, (it page |58 of this volume, we en- 
tered into a description of various s^n^icablp ceremonies 
used in difierent parts of the world. We here resume 
the subject, i^ order to extend still fprther our descrip- 
tive notice of Salutations. 

As we have before shown, salutaUons consist, for the 
most part, of certain gestures ; and oftentimes an ex- 
press assurance, or wish, is added to such mute signs of 
feeling. The difference in the forms of salutation often 
extends so far, that one nation considers that a mark 
of rudeness, which another esteems a nuurk of civility. 

In most German countries, for instance, it is an act of 
politeness to kiss the hands of ladies : but in Italy, this 
is regarded as a mark of familiarity which is permitted 
only to the nearest relations. In Russia, however, the 
ladies allow not oply the hand to be kissed, but even the 
forehead, and would consider themselves insulted by the 
omission of this ceremony. 

Instead of the customary salutation in the protestant 
countries of Germany — ^•* Good morning,*' — " Your ser- 
vant," &C., the Roman Catholic of these parts of the 
world was accustomed to salute in the manner prescribed 
by the Pope, Benedict XIII., in 1718,— « JH-aised be 
Jesus Christ ;" to which the answer is,—" For ever, 
Amen." 

The military salutations introduced among the Ger- 
mans, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, consist 
in touching the hat or cap, lowering the standards and 
the sword, or raising the musket. 

The usual salutation of the miner is-^" Good .luck to 
you." 

Vessels out at sea, when they meet, salute each other 
by a discharge of cannon, by striking the flag, or by the 
cheers of the sailors, &c. 

In one of the larger Cyclades (islands of the Archi- 
pelago), persons saluting reciprocally moisten each 
other's hair. 

The salutation of the Hindoos in BeRgi4 consists in 
touching the forehead with the right hand, and bending 
the head forwards. They first place the right hand on 
the breast with a profound inclination, then touch the 
ground, and finally, the forehead with the same hand ; 
calling themselves all the while the most humble slaves 
of him whom they so salute. 

The inhabitant of the island pf Sumatra, when he 
salutes, bends the body profoundly, begs the left foot of 
him whom he addresses, kneels on the ground, and 
applies this foot to his own crown, forehead, breastt and 
knee ; finaHy* he touches the ground with his head, and 
remains for some momenta stretched out at full length. 

At an entertainment in Persia, the host goes a con- 
siderable distance to meet his guests, bids them veloome 
with the most respectful compliments, then returns 
hastily tc the door of his own house, and waits their 
arrival to repeat the san^e demonstrations of respect. 

Mr. Russell, in his pleasant sketches of \he diomestic 
manners of the Turks saySi-^ 

A bashaw rises from his seat on the entrance of seme ef 



^e prineipal perMnage% but receives fill other visitoys sitting. 
Other nezsons of distinction usually rise to welcome, or hid 
£u%well, to their guests. As soon as the visitor has taken 
his place, a string of pages make their appearance, preceded 
by an oflicer, called Kahwagee, distinguisned by a large silk 
apron, who carries a round salver, povered with red cloth, 
in the middle of which salver is placed a coffee pot, sur- 
rounded with half'^-dozen small oups reversed. The first 
Sage, carrving a kige silk or embroideied napkin, dropf 
own on his Knees, and, resting on his hams, spmds the 
nai)kin over the stranger's robe, so as t« prevent its being 
accidentally soiled. A second, in the same attitude, presents 
the sweetmeat in a crystal cup, together with a smafi spoon, 
with which the guest helps nimself. A third, having re- 
ceived a cup from the Kahwagee, stands ready with the 
coffee ; he does not kneel, but stooping gently forward, first 
lowering, then quickly advancing the nand, aeliversthe onp 
with a dexterity to be acquired only by pmctioe. A fourth 
brings the lighted pipe, and first laying down an utensil, 
called niffida, for preserving the carpet^ upon which the bowl 
of the pipe is placed, he presents the other end qf the pipe, 
bv an easy movement of one arm, while the other hana is 
placed on the breast. The moment the coffee is finished, a 
pa^e is ready to receive the empty cup, which he catches, 
te it were, between both hands, the left palm turned up t 
another page, kneeling also, removes the napkin, and toe 
coffee cup being replaced on the salver, the Kahwagee re* 
tires, while the pages, one hand laid on the girdle, and 
crossed by the other in the attitude of fiumble ^tendance, 
refnaln at a little distance. 

In China, some salutations are peculiar tq men, and 
others to women: but the latter are not, allowed to salute 
the former. Children, in saluting, fall on their knees 
before their parents, and servants beforo their master or 
mistress. 

In one of the Japan islands, the inferior, of two per* 
sons saluting, takes off his sandiils, puts his right hand 
into his left sleeve, permits bis hanu, thus crossed, to 
sink slowly upon his knee, passes the other person with 
short measured steps, and a rocking motion of the body, 
exclaiming with a fearful countenance, ** Augh I augh I" 
(Do not hurt me !) 

The women of Siam, even when advanced in age, are 
saluted with the names of the most beautiful and most 
precions objects in nature, but not without the additional 
word ^^ young*; as "young diamond," "young gold," 
" young heaven," " young flower," Ac. 

In Ceylon, when persons salute, they raise the palm of 
the hand to the forehead, ^nd make a low bow. 

The greeting of the common Arabian is <<6alam 
alikum " (Peace be with you), — a salutation which has 
been long in use among the Jews. At the same time, 
he places his lefit hand upon his breast, as a sign that 
this wish comes from his heart. The reply is, " Alikum 
essaldm" (With you be peace). But Arabians of dis- 
tinction embrace each other two or three times, kiss 
each other -s cheeks, and inquire two or three times after 
each other's health : at the same time, each kisses his 
own hand. The Arabs of the Desert shake hands six 
or eight times. In Yemen, a province of Arabia, 
persons of distinction, after a long refusal, allow their 
fingers to be kissed. 

The negroes of Sierra Leone bend the right elbow, 
so that the hand touches the mouth s the person saluted 
does the same: they then put their thumb and forefinger 
together, and withdraw them slowlv. Other negroes 
snap their fingers on meeting each other, pull the comb 
out of their hair, and replace i^. 

In Lower Guinea, the saluting person seizes the 
fingers of the other, brings them into a particular posi 
tion, presses them, and cracks them hastily, calling-r 
" Akkio, Akkio," (Thy servant, tky servant). Cracking 
the fingers appears to be a genuine negro mark of friend- 
ship, with the expressions — " Anii, Auii,' ' (Good day. 
Good day): or "Bere, Bet«," (Peace, Peace). If the 
Mandingoes, in Western Guinea, salute a female, 
they take her hand, raise it to their nose, and smell 
it twice. 

670—2 
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The king of Dahomey^ a district of Guinea^ wlien 
wishing to salute foreigners, sends a messenger with a 
band of negro soldiers. The officers of the corps 
approach the visitors with drawn swords, which they 
brandish over their heads with curious gesticulations and 
motions. They then place their swords upon their bodies^ 
and after a repetition of these ceremonies, the messen* 
ger presents them his hand, and drinks to their health. 

When a native of Morocco wishes to salute a 
foreigner, he rides full speed towards him, as if about 
to run him down ; he then suddenly stops, and discharges 
his pistol over the head of the stranger. Persons of 
equal rank salute each other nearly in the European 
way: they shake hands, and kiss each other's face and 
beard, particularly if they are friends. 

The Egyptians, in saluting, extend their hands, place 
them upon their breast, and bend their heads. The 
greatest act of politeness is to kiss their own hand, and 
afterwards to pUce it upon their heads. They only kiss 
the hands of men of distinction ; not of women. Infe- 
rior officers hold the stirrups of their superiors when 
mounting on horseback. In the divan, the inferior 
takes off the slipper of the superior, places it by his 
side, and receives the same salutation from the latter. 

In some countries of Africa people take off their 
clothes, tall on their knees, bend tneir heads to the 

rund, and cover their head and shoulders with sand, 
others, they seize the right hand of him for whom 
they wish to show respect, and raise it to their mouth. 

The salutations between the different tribes in the 
north-west qf America are very ceremonious. If two 
tribes meet, they stop at the distance of twenty or thirty 
steps, Uirow themselves on the ground, and remain for 
some moments in this position. The two eldest of each 
party then advance, and relate very circumstantially the 
dangers they have encountered. As soon as they have 
finished their relations, they all begin to sigh. These 
sighs are finally changed into a yell, in which the young 
girls, particularly, endeavour to outdo the others of the 
tribe. With these manifestations of svmpathy both par- 
ties approach, but each sex separately. Tobacco-pipes 
are handed about, and their affliction is soon changed into 
merriment. 

The savage of Louisiana territory, when saluting a 
person of distinction, begins a loud howl : in the hut he 
repeats the salutation, holding his hands above his head, 
and howling three times. He returns thanks with 
another howl, when the superior invites him, with a sign, 
to sit down. 

The manner in which the inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica salute each other, is short. Their address is — 
"Ama re ka," (Thou); and the answer— "A," (Yes). 

The people of the Society and Friendly Islands, who, 
in saluting, touch the ends of each others' noses, return 
the salutation by each rubbing the hand of the other on 
his own nose and mouth. 

The inhabitant of Otaheite, in choosing a friend, pre- 
sents him sometimes with a part of his dras, and some- 
times with the whole. 

We shall conclude this subject by detailing a few 
salutations, which partake more largely of the character 
of reverence-, remarking, by the way, that the tendency 
to slavish salutations and abject rbvbrbmcks has always 
prevailed, and still eminently prevails, in the Eastern 
regions of the globe. 

The Russian throws himself on the ground before his 
master, clasps his knees, and kisses them: this is a very 
ancient custom, and is still prevalent in the East, where 
they usually kiss the feet of their superiors. 

The Pole bows to the ground, and the Bohemian 
kisses at least the grown of any one for whom he wishes 
to express his profound respect. 

The Turk crosses his hands, places them upon his 
breast, and bows. 

In China if two persons meet on horseback, the infe- 



nor in rank dismounts from his horse before the supe- 
rior, and remains standing until he has passed. 

In Siam, the inferior throws himself on the gfound 
before his superior. The latter then sends one of his 
attendants, who are very numerous in the case of per- 
sons of distinction, to examine whether he has eaten, or 
carries with him, anything of an offensive smell: — ^if so, 
he receives a kick n'om the superior, and must retire 
immediately: otherwise, the servant lifts him up. 

In Ceylon, an inferior throws himself on the ground 
before a superior, continually repeating his name and 
dignity; while the latter very gravely passes on, and 
hi^y deigns to utter a word of reply. 

The Abyssinians and some other people of Africa 
fall on their knees before their superiors, and kiss the 
ground. 

Thus have we given our readers a tolerably full 
description of the various modes of saluting and of show- 
ing respect, which are in vogue in different parts of the 
world ; and we cannot help remarking that, though such 
modes are for the most part singular, and often appa- 
rently ridiculous, they are perhaps more referrible to 
nature, than we may at the nrst view be led to suppose. 



RELIGION. 



As when upon some dismal night 

TIm wanderer wends his way. 

Some star appears to guide aright. 

And lead him on till day-* 
80 is the hope, O God ! that*8 given 
By thee to man of future heaven ; 
Like that, it shines when all is drear. 
And 'mid our darkness shows most dear. 

When on the foaming biUows t<Msed, 

The mariner deetruction fears. 
Yet shall bis vessel not be lost— 

A lighthouse on the rock appears. 
And thus, when near the rock, O Gtod— 
The rock of sin, and guilt's abode^ 
Thy word, a lighthouse to the soul. 
Shall warn us c/S the dangerous shoaL 

Or, if through lonely^ deserts straying. 

Oppressed with toil, fatigue, distrMS, 
We see a distant fountain playing, 

AH once again is happiness. 
Bo shall thy word, great Father, give 
Thy children hope, and bid them live; 
A fountain springs on Oalvaiy, 
And they who dnnk shall never die. 

Yes, ever there, till time shall end, 

Thy promise ever lives — 
. Thrice happy we^ if Otod. befriend, 

And every fault foigives; 
And here, though earthly woes combine. 
Thy word shall always Inightly shine ; 
And, God, be thou for ever thus, 
A fountain, star, and light to us. 



T.A. 



As we see some grounds that have long Iain idle and untilled. 
when grown raiuc and fertile by rest, to abound with and 
spend their virtue in the product of innumerable sorts of 
weeds and wild herbs, that are unprofitable, and of no whole- 
some use ; even so it is with wits, which if not iq>plied to some 
certain study that may fix and restrain them, run into a 
thousand extravagancies, and are eternally roving here and 
there in the inextricable labyrinth of restkss imagination.— 

MOMTAIONB. 



Fruoautt may be termed the daughter of prudence, the 
sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty. He that is 
extravagant will quickly become poor, and poverty will 
enforce dependence, and invite corruption. It will almost 
always produce a passive compliance with the wickedness 
of others, and theie are few who do not leam by degrees 
to practise those erimes which they cease to cenniie.— 

JOHHSOH. 
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RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS 
MAY. 

This mbde plunderer of the beayer land, 
Far off, pernape, where ancient aldeta shade 
The deep still pool, within aome hollow traoDk 
ContriTes his wicker oonch: where he sonreja 
His long purlieu, lord of the stream, and all 
The finn J shoals his owuj — On the safe sand 
See there his seal impressed! and on that bank 
Bdiold the glittering spoils! half eaten fish. 
Scales, fins, and bones, the leavingi of his feast, 
Ss seal I Tiew ! O'er yon dark mshj marsh 
The sly gooea-feotod prowler bends his eoorae. 
And seeks the distant shallows. — Somkstillb. 




Tbb Ottxx, {.UyuUla Lutra,) 

OTTER-littnting, tbougb fallen into comparative disuse, is 
yet sufficiently practised to make it desirable that we 
should notice it among our other sports. It was formerly 
a favourite British pastime, and during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth large packs of otter-hounds were kept 
in various parts of the kingdom for the diversion of tne 
young nobles. These hunt« were attended with certain 
formalities duly to be observed. The dresses of the 
hunters were of a gay description, consisting of a green 
vest, bordered or turned up with red ; a cap of fur, en- 
circled by a gold band, and occasionally surmounted with 
a small dy^ ostrich feather; waterproof boots, orna- 
mented with red or gold tassels. A disorderly sort of 
hunt was also carried on by the lower orders when a 
whole village crew or township united to pursue the 
otter. On these latter occasions weapons of all descrip- 
tions and dogs of various kinds were employed. 

Otter-hunting is pursued at a season when fox-hunting 
and hare-hunting are given up, and consequently has its 
advocates among those who can ill bear the tedium of 
waiting for the return of the more popular sports. 

The return of warm weather, which invites the sports- 
man to this diversion, likewise diminishes the risk attend- 
ant on it. The otter-hunter is considered unfit for his 
occupation if he fears the consequences of a " ducking;" 
and if he is lucky enough to spear the otter, he usuidly 
plunges into the stream without hesitation, and raises his 
prey out of the water, while his hounds press eagerly 
around him to give a few more shakes to the tough hide 
of the animal. 

The weapons formerly used in the chase of the otter 
were a forked spear with small barbs, and a single spear 
with a slight barb, a mere ashen pole, pointed at one 
end, being in use among the peasantry. At the present 
time a more efficient weapon is used by the best otter- 
chasers; this is the modem spring barb, which is so con- 
structed as to secure the otter, and prevent the possi- 
bility of oscape when once he is struck with this 
weapon. The pursuit of this animal is commenced 
at an early hour in the morning, as the game may then 
be more readily tracked to his couch or kennel. This is 



generally formed in a bank by the side of a river, brook, 
or pond, and artfully concealed by having its opening 
behind a bush, beneath some overhanging ridge of earth, 
among twisted roots, or in some equally unsuspected 
place. Sometimes the otter leaves its couch as soon as 
it becomes sensible of the approach of the liounds, and, 
diving under water, makes its way up the stream, so as 
for a time to distance its enemies. The water is now 
carefully watched by the sportsmen, and when they have 
tracked the animal, either by means of the mud he stirs up, 
or by the air-bubbles on the surface of the water, all is 
animation, and the dogs are encouraged in their busy 
search, while the huntsmen watch their opportunity to 
take aim with their spears when the animal next presents 
himself to view. If within reach, the dexterous sports- 
man transfixes the animal with a lunge ; if not, he casts 
his spear at him, and when not successful in his aim, has 
either to wade, or swim after the spear, as it remains 
imbedded in the mud. Sometimes the weapon is thrown 
with so steady an aim that it passes directly through the 
otter, when both are brought to the water's edge in 
triumph, as we have before stated; sometimes the otter 
escapes the spear altogether, and becomes personally 
engaged with the dogs. Here a vehement struggle 
arises, and the animal is not often killed before he 
has inflicted severe, if not fatal, wounds on some of the 
dog^. 

The quantity of fish destroyed by otters is enormous, 
for it is known to kill many more than are necessary for 
its sustenance, and it appears to prefer the head of the 
fish, leaving in many cases the body untouched. 

Hapine and spoil 
Haunt e'en the lowest deeps : seas have their sharks 
Rivers and ponds enclose the ravenous pike; 
He, in his turn, becomes a prey — on him 

The amphibions otter feasts 

Nor spears 

That bristle on his hack, defend the perch 
From his wide greedy jaws ; nor burnished mail 
The yellow carp ; nor iJl his arts can save 
The insinuating eel, that hides his head 
' Beneath the slimy mud ; nor yet escapes 
The crimson-spotted tront, the river's pride, 
And beanty of the stream. Without remorse 
This midnight pillager, raging around 
Insatiate swallows idl. The owner mourns 
The unpeopled rivulety and gladly hears 
The huntsman's eariy calL 

Otter-hunting is pursued with much ardour in Scot- 
land and in Ireland. In the latter country, where the 
grossest superstition still prevails amongst a large class 
of the peasantry, a strange creature is reported to in- 
habit their lakes and rivers, which they call the maHer* 
otter. He is supposed to be endued with amazing vir- 
tues. Where a portion of his skin is, the house cannot 
be burned, or the ship cast away, and neither steel nor 
bullet will harm the man who possesses an inch of the 
precious material. The narrators cannot depose to their 
ever having been fortunate enough to see one themselves, 
but there is a story current among them of one having 
been killed by three brothers called Montgomery, who 
from poverty became immensely rich, and whose descend- 
ants are opulent to this very day. At Dku-hill one of 
these animals is reported to have been seen about sixty 
years ago, attended by about one hundred common- 
sixed otters, who waited upon the master like dutiful and 
loyal beasts. 

The ravages committed by otters make it necessary to 
have recourse to other methods of taking them, when 
hounds trained for the purpose are not at hand. As the 
animal rejects every kind of bait, a trap is employed 
which is covered with mud, and rendered invisible to 
him. This is placed near the landing-place of the otter, 
which may always be detected by the scales and other 
portions of fish scattered about. As soon as the trap 
strikesy the otter plunges into the water carrying it with 
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him, and i$ soon carried by its weight to the bottom of 
the stream. 

There is not enough of variety in the details of otter- 
hunting to make it necessary for us to dwell f^rther on 
them; we therefore proceed to the natural history of the 
otter. From the nature of the otter's food, and from 
the animal being so much an inhabitant of the water, it 
has been a question among those who possessed but little 
knowledge of natural history, whether ho was of the 
nature of a land animal or a fish. Thus we find the 
following conversation between one of Isaac Walton's 
anglers and a huntsman engaged in the pursuit of the 
otter : *' I pray, honest huntsman," inquires Piscator, 
<* let me ask you a pleasant question ; do you hunt a 
beast or a fish?" " Sir," replies the otter hunter, " it is 
not in my power to resolve you ; I leave it to be resolved 
by the college of Carthusians, who have made vows 
never to eat flesh. But, I have heard, the question hath 
been debated among many great clerks, and they seem 
to differ about it; yet most agree that her tail is fish; 
and if her bodv be fish too, then I may say that a fish 
will walk upon land ; for an otter does so, sometimes five 
or six or ten miles in a night to catch for her voung 
ones or to glut herself with fish. And I can tell you, 
that this dog-fisher, for so the Latins call him, can smell 
a fish in the water a hundred yards from him." The 
above allusion to the Carthusians, relates to the fact, 
that the brotherhood of that monastery at Dijon, though 
prohibited the use of animal food, were permitted to eat 
the fiesh of the otter on mature days. 

The place assigned to the otter in Cuvier's system is 
near the sub-division of polecats and martens, from which 
animals it presents but little deviation, except that the 
teeth are more developed in certain parts, the feet webbed, 
and adapted for swimming, and the tail flattened horizon- 
tally. Otticrs are aquatic in their habits, but are incor- 
rectly termed amphibious animals, since they are not 
furnished more than other animals with the power of 
breathing both air and water in the same stage of their 
existence. They feed principally on fishes, but they 
sometimes prey on the smaller mammalia, which inhabit 
the banks of lakes and streams. The flattened tail 
of these animals appears to be rather an organ of 
ascent and descent than a propelling organ, and the 
forward motion is effected chiefly by strokes of the 
feet. The otter's tail is covered with longer and coarser 
fur than the body, but there are, generally speaking, two 
kinds of fur, one consisting of long shining hairs, mostly 
of a brownish colour, the other woolly, mu6h shorter and 
thicker, and generally of a greyish hue. The character 
of the fur, however, diffiers with the climate : the farther 
north the animal is found, the more valuable, because 
the more dense and silky is its fur. Otters are in a 
great measure indifferent to cold and moisture. Their 
Air has the same property as the feathers of diving birds 
in not becoming wetted* On the occasion of a rapid 
frost in cold countries, they are sometimes driven out 
from their recesses, and are then hunted with much 
success. 

The Common Otter (Musiela Lutra) is found in 
all parts of Europe, and in the colder parts of Asia and 
America. It averages about two feet in the length of 
its body from the nose to the tail, and the tail itself is 
sixteen inches long. It is very short on the legs, and 
has a singular aspect, owing to its large flat head and 
short ears. The eyes are very small, and placed near 
the nose; the neck is thick; the general colour of the 
animal is blackish brown, with a white spot under the 
chin and a small one on each side of the nose. The 
nostrils are provided with an apparatus which prevents 
the water from entering when the animal moves speedily 
alonsf. 

" The otter," says Pennant, " shows great sagacity in 
foinming its habitation ; it burrows under-ground in the 
banks of some river or lake, and always makes the 



entrance pf iU bole under water, working upwards 
towards the surface of the earth, and before it reaches 
the top, it adopts the fashion of builders of houses for 
ourselves, who make several floors to accord with the 
necessities and conveniences of the occupants. It finishes 
its lodge by making a minute qrifice for tbp admission of 
air, and the more effectually to conceal its retreat it con- 
trives to make pyeii these little nir-boles iii the midst of 
some thick bush." Though this dweUing of the otter is 
always in a moist situation, the animal tuies care to have 
a dry place to which it can resort; and thus, when the 
water rises and overflows part of its Habitation, it has 
only to take to an upper story. Though the limbs of 
the otter seem peculiarly adapted for Uie water, yet it 
moves with facility on shore likewise, and may even be 
said to run rapidly. 

The young otters first make their appearance about 
the beginning of April. They are generally four ia 
number, and are attended by the mother with great 
assiduity and caution. The affection of the female otter 
for its voung is so ffreat, that she will often suffer her- 
self to be killed rather than 4^ aert her progeny. Pro- 
fessor Steller, informs us, that whep the young ones are 
taken away from the mother) the latter will follow the 
person carrying them off, and manifest her sorrow by 
crying, almost like a human being, while the young otters 
also cry out for aid in a tone df yPW very much resem- 
bling the crying of children. 

On one occasion, (he writes,) when I had depr}?ed an 
otter of her progeny, I returned to the place eight days 
after, and tbupd the female sitting hv the wreri listless and 
desDonding, who suffered me to Kill her on tlie spot, 
without making any attempt to escape. On skinning her, 
I found she was quite wasted away with sorrow for 
the loss of her young. Another time I saw an old female 
otter sleeping by the side of a young one, about a year old. 
As soon as the mother perceived us, she awoke the young 
one, and enticed him to betake himself to the river ; but as 
he did not take the hint, and seemed inclined to prolong his 
sleep, she took him up in her fore-paws, and plunged him 
into the water. 

The otter is naturally of a very ferocious dispositioii, 
but when taken young, and properly treated, there have 
been instances of its becoming so tame as to be employed 
in fishing for its master. We find an allusion to the 
taming of the otter in the following lines* 

Should chance within this dark reoen betray 
The tender young, bear quick the prise away. 
Tamed by thy care the usefel brood shall join 
The watery chase, and add their toils to thine^ 
From each close larking hole shall force away. 
And drive within their nets the silver prey : 
As tlie taught hound the timid stag subdues. 
And o*er the dewy plain the panting hare pursues. 

In taming the otter, the disposition of the animal seems 
greatly to depend on the sort of food with which he is 
provided. If he is supplied with animal food, especially 
his fevourite food of fish, at too early an age, he becomes 
sulky, disobedient, and vicious; but if he is suckled along 
with young puppies, as is sometimes done, or fed upon 
bread and milk, he remains gentle and docile, and will 
even show considerable attachment, with some knowledge 
of places and persons. In proof whereof we give the 
following anecdotes. 

A person near Inverness, procured a young otter, and 
brought it up on milk diet {t became so tame as to fol- 
low him wherever he chose, and, if called by its name, 
it immediately obeyed. When fearful of danger from dogs, 
it sought the protection of its master, and would seek to 
spring into his arms for greater security. It was fre- 
quently employed in taking fish, and would sometimes 
take eight or ten salmon in a day. If not prevented, it 
always made an attempt to break the fish behind the anal 
fin, which is next the tail ; and as soon as one was taken 
away, it always dived in pursuit of more. It was equslly 
dexterous at the sea-fishing, and took great numbers of 
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young cod and other fisli there* When tired it would 
refuse to fish any longer^ and was then rewarded with 
as much as it could devour. Having satisfied its appe- 
tite, it always coiled itself round» and fell asleep, in wnich 
state it was generally carried home. Another person 
kept a tame otter with his dogst and the animals Were 
upon the most friendly terms. It is not a little remark- 
able* thdt even dogs trained to hunt the otter would not 
offer this tame one the least molestation, and even 
showed no reluctance to hunt any other otter while their 
favourite was in their company. 

Bishop Heber relates that in India he saw a number 
of otters tethered to stakes along the edges of the water 
and made use of as hunters of the fish, which they pur- 
sued so adroitly as to drive them into the nets and there 
only. The largest fish they laid hold of and brought to 
the shore. 



FRESH-WATER FISH. 
No. IV. The Jack or Pike, 

Oar plenteous atrmmi • Tarioos race tupplj, 
The bright«jed perch with fins of various dye; 
. The ^Iver ed, in shining Tolnmes roU'd ; 
The yellow carp, in scales bedfopt with gold ; 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains. 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wateiy plains.— Pops. 

« The mighty Luce or Pike," says Walton, « is taken 
to be the tyrant, as the salmon is the king, of the fresh 
waters," The aspect of the pike is repulsive: it is a 
ragged, savage, ugly looking fish; the head large and 
very much depressed; the upper jaw broad and shorter 
than the lower, which turns up a little at the end, and is 
marked with minute punctures ; the teeth are very sharp, 
disposed in the upper jaw only m front, but in both sides 
of the lower, as well as in the roof of the mouth and 
often on the tongue; the number being said to be no 
less than seven hundred, widiout reckoning the farthest 
of all, or those nearest the throat; those situated on the 
jaws are. alternately fixed and moveable; the eyes are 
small; the gape very wide, so that the pike can seize and 
swallow large prey. The pectoral fins are situated im- 
mediately behind the gill openings; the ventral fins are 
about the middle of the body; and the dorsal and anal 
are far back near the till, which is very stout, slightly 
forked or rather lunated. The whole structure of the 
fish shows that the posterior part of the body is the 
graiid agent which enables it to rush with great velocity 
direct upoii its prey. The usual colonr of this fish is a 
pale olive gray, dee})eSt on the back, and marked on the 
sides by several yellowish spots or patches ; the abdomett 
is white, spotted slightly widi black: when in its highest 
perfection the colours are often more brilliant, the sides 
being of a bright oiive> with yello\^ spots;' the back dark 
green, and the belly silvery: the gills too are of a very 
bright red, indMiBve of a vigorous circulation. The 
pike is said ^dTdccur in Holland of an orange colour, 
marked with Meek spots; with rather small, hard, and 
oblong sc^MS; The stomach of the pike accords with 
its voraeiotrt habits, it being composed of membranous 
folds whereby H is capable of great diktion. 

The names, Jaeli mni jpite, Appfii^ W this feh, are 
mere verb*! )fi%t5iitti^*. The genu* or rather family to 
whicfc. the pike belongs comprises three divisi^ns^ the 
indivfd^al^ in one division being very unlike those of 
another. These divisions are B^ox, the pike, properly 
so called; Belone^ the garfish, and Exocetu^, the flying 
fish. 

The most prevalent character of all the fishes that have 
been classed among the pikes, is that of the dorsal fin being 
placed very far backward, so as to be close to the caudal ; 
while tiie anal fin is immediately below it. The unusual 
disposition of these fins influences that of the others: the 
ventrals are thus placed in the middle of the body, or about 
halfway between the pectoral aad the caudid: the latter b 



always forked; and the former, in general, pointed. The 
whole of these fishes are excessively voracious, and destruc- 
tive to others: hence Lacepede has justly said of the common 
pike, that it is the shark of our ponds and rivers. We ac- 
cordingly find the mouth to be particularly large, the snout 
often greatly lengthened, and the teeth, m nearly all in- 
stances, numerous and sharp. There is no instance of a 
second dorsal or adipose fin, as in the salmons ; or of the 
belly being sharp or serrated, as in the herrings. As to 
other parts of their structure, it may be mentioned, that the 
margin or edge of the upper jaw is formed by the intermax- 
illary bones; or, at least, ^hen this is not the case, the 
maxillaries are without teeth, and partially concealed. 
Excepting the common pike, and a few others nearly allied 
to it, the whole of the remainder are marine fishes.— 

SWAINSON. 

in the Saturday Magazine^ vol. ix., p. 153, several 
instances of the voracity of the pike are recorded, to 
which we may add a few more. 

The following anecdote is related in Fuller's Wot- 
thie$: — 

A cub fox, drinking out of the river Amus, in Italy, had 
his head seized on by a mighty pike, so that neither could 
free themselves, but were ingrappied together. In this con- 
test, a young man runs into the water, takes them out both 
alive, and caarieth them to the Duke of Florence, whose 
palace was hard by. The porter would not admit him, 
without a promise of sharing his full half in what the duke 
should give him ; to which he, (hopeless otherwise of en- 
trance,) condescended.- The duke, highly afiected with the 
rarity, was about giving him a good reward, which the 
other refused, desiring his highness would appoint one of 
his ffuards to give him a hundred lashes, that so his porter 
might have fifty according to his composition. Aiid here 
m V intelligence leaveth me, how much further the jest was 
followed. 

The voracious appetite of the pike causes it to fill its 
stomach with whatever it can find in the way of food: 
no sort of offal is refused; every kind of animal sub- 
stance both living and dead is received; it will even 
swallow the plummet, and the clay and bran groundbait 
of the angler: it preys upon rats, mice, and frogs, as 
well as the young of ducks, geese, swans, and other 
aquatic birds. We read that 

In the year 17d8, as two gentlemen were ending in a 
pond near Wamham, in Sussex, a pike, of only aoout seven 
pounds weight, seized a dog that was lapping the water and 
was fairly landed, holdine on by the aos ; so also in th^ 
Blackwater, near ToughaU, a yearling calf was seized by a 
pike, and succeeded in landing him : and there could be no 
greater proof of his voracity, wan this attempt to swallow a 
calf, when his stomach, upon being opened, waa found to 
contain a large perch and a water-rat, both entire. 

The pike is so much accustomed to overcome and de« 
vonr every other fish that it encounters, that it seems 
almost to have lost the instinct of discrimination, for it will 
devour its own progeny with as little reluctance as any 
other. It has also been known, when excited by hungery 
to contend with the otter for its prey ; but, as Walton 
says, ** It i^ a hard thing to persuade the belly, because 
it has no ears." The digestive powers, too, of the pike 
are as remarkable as its greediness. Walton says, that 
a pike will devour a fish of his own kind ** that shall be 
bigger than his belly or throat will receive, and swallow 
a part of him, and let the other part remain in his mouth 
till the swallowed part be digested, and then swallow 
that other part, that was in his mouth, and so put it 
over by degrees." It cannot perhaps be denied that the 
pike sometimes appears thus with the tail of a fish hang- 
ing from its mouth, for the portion that enters the sto^ 
mach is quickly dissolved, and the rest soon follows; 
but still the act of respiration must be carried on, for 
which purpose sufficient space must be left within the 
mouth for its aetion to inhale the water, and to pass it 
through the gill -fringes with f^eedom^ without which, 
strangulation would ensue. " We therefore conceive," 
says Mr. Blaine, " that such a bait could be only thus 
partially swallowed, as would not obstruct the action of the 
mouth ^nd gills. Indeed there are not wanting instances 
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in which both pike and jack hare been effectually choked 
by too large a bait," 

With abundance of food the pike grows rapidly ; often 
attains an enormous size, and is scarcely injured by 
any foulness of the water. The famous pike caught by 
Colonel Thornton, in one of the Scotch lakes, in the 
year 1784, measured four feet four inches from eye to 
fork, and weighed nearly fifty pounds. The colonel had 
him upon the line for an hour and a quarter before 
his strength was exhausted, and the tackle would not 
have held him if the colonel had not been in a boat, 
so as to humour him by rowing: the colonel says, that 
on opening his jaws, '* so dreadfid a forest of teeth, or 
tusks, I think I never beheld.*' In some of the Irish 
rivers, pike of seventy pounds' weight have been caught. 
Major Bingham relates, that a pike was taken from the 
Shannon, which, when weighed, *< somewhat exceeded 
ninety two pounds." But these and many other exam- 
ples of extraordinary dimensions of pike are exceptions to 
the general average. The natural term of their lives is 
not known; but Mr. Blaine says, that individual fish 
have been familiar to persons forty or fifty years. Their 
majority, he adds, should be computed from the time 
they change their diminutive title of jack for that of 
pike, which is stated to take place when they have at- 
tained to a linear measurement of twenty-two inches, or 
to a bulk equal to three pounds; but it is more common 
among anglers to call all under five pounds /acAp, and all 
above pike. 

During the summer months the digestive organs of 
the pike and jack are somewhat torpid ; and their absti- 
nence is no less singular at this time than their voracity 
at other times. It is remarkable too that this abstinence 
occurs at about the season of spawning; and the circum- 
stance is fortunate, as Mr. Blaine remarks, for were the 
appetite as usual, few young fry could escape : <^ during 
the summer they are listless, and affect the surface of 
the water, where, in warm sunny weather, thev seem to 
bask in a sleepy state for hours together; and at these 
times they frequently get snared by the wire-halter of 
the poacher. It is not a little remarkable also, that 
smaller fish appear to be aware when this abstinent state 
of their foe is on him ; for they, who at other times are 
evidently impressed with an instinctive dread at his pre- 
sence, are now seen swimming aroCmd him with total 
unconcern. At these periods no baits, however tempt- 
ing, can allure him; but, on the contrary, he retreats 
from everything of the kind. Windy weather is alone 
capable of exciting the dormant powers; and thus, if a 
cool sharp breeze springs up, he may be sometimes 
tempted to rtfit; but even then he will rather play with 
the bait, and may be seen even sailing about with it 
across his mouth ; after doing which he commonly ejects 
it. This inaptitude to receive food with the usual keen- 
ness, continues from the time they spawn, until the time 
of their recovery from the effects of it; and thus pike 
and jack fishing are not often productive of much sport 
between March and October." Mr. Blaine is disposed 
to think that the decreased voracity of these fish during 
the heats of summer, is, in some measure, likewise in- 
fluenced by the increase of temperature. The animal 
thrives best in frigid climes, and the further we proceed 
north within certain limits, the larger is his growth : 
thus, in the Canadian lakes, the pike exists in vast 
numbers, and gprows to the length of four and five feet; 
and he does the same in the cold waters of Lapland also, 
disappearing, according to Wahlenburg, in geographical 
distribution with the spruce fir. 

The spawning time of the pike and jack is March or 
April, according as the season is more or less advanced, 
and depending also on the situation of the water. They 
proceed in pairs from the rivers to the creeks and 
ditches : but when confined in still water they seek the 
most retired part, often a weed-bed, or remain near the 
shallows and deposit their ova funong aquatic plants, 



such as the reed and the rush. When the operation is 
complete they retire to the deeper waters, leaving their 
spawn to supply new races of their kind, or as a prey to 
many aquatic animals such as the duck| which is parti- 
cukrly fond of the spawn of the pike. It is said that 
this burd not only consumes great quantities of it, but 
carries it off adhering to the feathers, without its bemg 
injured or having its vitality destroyed; by which means 
pikes have often appeared in ponds where there were 
none before ; a ^act which g^ve rise to many conjectures 
before this simple explanation was discovered. 

The pike are fond of dull, shady, and unfrequented 
waters, with a sandy, chalky, or clayey bottom. In 
summer they are found among or near flags, bulrushes, 
and water docks. They seldom seek a rapid stream; 
their fi^vourite retreat being in the vicinity of a whirl- 
pool or sharp bend of the stream. In winter they retire 
into the depths, under clay banks, or under a projecting 
stone or stump of a tree. 

The young fry grow rapidly and are said to attain the 
weight of two pounds during the first year, and to gain 
a pound or more every subsequent year. This may per- 
haps be true up to a certain stage of growth ; but so 
plentiful are tales of wonder in Natural History that it 
becomes neoessary to exclude a vjiriety of newspaper 
and other relations of pike, as well as of other animals, 
remarkable for size and weight as well as extraordinary 
age or sagacity. This exclusion may, it is true, make us 
often lose a good story, which, however, unless accom- 
panied with a caution, (and this generally spoils the 
story,) had better be left untold. The story told by 
Gesner is often repeated, that a pike was once caught at 
Heilbrun, in Germany, which had a brass ring attached 
to it, intimating that it was put into the lake in the year 
1230; so that being captured in 1497 it must have been 
267 years old. 

" One would have been incredulous on this subject, (says 
Mr. Swainson^) but Gesner ftirther asserts that the skeleton, 
nineteen feet m length, was long preserved at Manheim as 
a great curiosity. It would be well worth the trouble of 
inquiry, if any firaffments of this gigantic monstgr are yet 
in existence, or u any records regarding it exist at that 
place: for ourselvee, we confess our entire disbelief that 
such a pike, and of such an age, ever existed. 

There is a curious method, according to Pennant, of 
taking pike in the fens of Lincolnshire. The fishermen 
use a basket open at the top and bottom; this they 
plunge down behind the stem of their punts or fen- 
Doats, and by poking with a stick, ascertain whether there 
is a fish or not; if there is one they immediately raise 
the basket, and, throwing the fish into the punt, lower 
the basket to catch another. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE THAHBS. 



Thou, too, great bther of the British floods ! 
Whh jorftil pride snrToj'st our loftj woods, 
Where towering odes their growing honours rear. 
And future navies on th j shores ^pear, 
Not Neptune's self from all her streams x«oeiTes 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 
No sees so rich, so gaj no banks appear. 
No lake so gende, and no qpring so clear. 
Nor Po so'Swdls the fkblin^ poet's lojs, 
While led along the sides his current atrajs^ ' 
As thine— -Pope. 

How many and varied are the associations which the 
name of the river Thames suggests to the mind I How 
proudly may we compare this river with those which 
water foreigpi lands, and point to its commercial im- 
portance as a compensation for its comparatively limited 
size 1 It is no exaggeration to say, that more wealth 
floats on the hosom of this river than on any other in 
the world, and that no other river is visited by the 
natives of so many climes. 

But it is not only in a commercial point of view that 
the Thames demands our notice. Its banks are studded 
with beautiful towns, villages, fields, gardens, and coun- 
try residences, giving to the scenery all those character- 
istics which mark a highly cultivated country. These 
objects are well worthy of a little attention, and we pro- 
pose, in the course of a series of articles, to take a rapid 
glance at the chief objects of interest which present 
themselves, from the source of the river, in Gloucester- 
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shire, to its termination in the English Channel, as also 
the associations connected with places situated on its 
banks. 

The general course of the Thames is from west to 
east, passing through or between the counties of Glouces- 
ter, Wilts, Berks, Oxford, Buckingham, Surrey, Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, and Kent. It derives its origin from a 
copious spring, called the Thames Heady about three 
miles south-west of the town of Cirencester, in Glouces* 
tershire. The river is generally known by the name of 
the Isis, until it receives the waters of the Thame in 
Oxfordshire, after which it is called the Thames^ — a 
name supposed to be compounded of the other two. 
From its source it flows as a small rivulet to Cricklade, 
in Wiltshire, near which it receives several tributary 
streams, from whence its course leads towards Lechlade, 
a town situated near the confines of Berkshire, Glouces- 
tershire, and Oxfordshire, where it receives the waters of 
the Lech and the Colne, and becomes navigable for ves- 
sels of a hundred tons' burden, although at a distance, 
measured along the river, of a hundred and forty miles 
above London. The river then passes in succession the 
towns of Buscot, Farringdon, Stanton Ilarcourt, and 
Ensham, until it reaches the city of Oxford, its course 
hitherto having been somewhat northward. It then 
takes a sudden bend towards the south ; and, after passing 
near Ifley and Nuneham, receives the river Thame on its 
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northern shore. Forming the boundary^ between the 
counties of BucKinghani arid Berks, it passes through a 
beautiful country, approaching more or less near to the 
towns of WalUngford, Mapledlirham, Reading, Henley, 
Great Marlow, Cliefden, Maidenhead, Windsor, Eton, 
Staines, &c» We then come to the counties of Middle- 
sex and Surrey where the banks of the river show us 
in succession Chertsey, Sunbury, Hampton, Kingston, 
Twickenham, Richmond, and Kew. From this point 
may be said to commence tfie commercial character of 
the river, its banks being occasionally diversified with 
mills and manufactories of various kinds, till we ar- 
rive at the Metropolis. Passing the forest of masts 
and the dense masses of houses which here present 
themselves, we come in succession to Deptford^ (rreen- 
wich, Woolwich, Erith, Purfleet, Gravesend, and a few 
other towns, — till at length the river, now presenting a 
majestic breadth, pours its waters into the sea, after a 
course of somewhat more than two hundred miles. 
Such being the course which the river pursues, we pro- 
ceed to notice the objects met with by the way« 

The spring to which the river owes its origin rises in 
a field' in the parish of Cotes^ Gloucestershire. The 
infant rivulet flowing from the spring passes under the 
road leading from Cirencester to Bath, and is joined br 
several other springs similar to itself, by which fts widtn 
is increased to about twelve yards, and at the village of 
Cotes it is crossed by the first bridge, fbrmed of a few 
large stones, laid In piles. 

A course of about ten or twelve miles brings the 
stream to Cricklade, a pleasant towd, containing about 
sixteen hundred inhabitants, and rendered farooui by 
many contests which took place near it in the times m 
the Saxons ! it consists principally of one long street, in 
the midst of a level country on the south side of the 
stream. A further course of about eight miles brings 
us to Lechlade, or Leachlade, a spot described by Leland 
as a " praty old village, with a stone spire to the church." 
The name is compounded of two Saxon words, lech and 
ladian, — ^the former signifying a stone, and being the 
name given to a small river which flows into the Ibis at 
this part, and the waters of which have a slightly petri- 
fying quality, — the latter being the Saxon verb to empty, 
in allusion to this confluence. The town is situated on 
the margin of the river, is neatly built, and consists 
principally of one long and wide street, inhabited by 
about twelve hundred persons. The river begins to be 
of importance at this place, for Lechlade is a stopping- 
place for wagons, laden with cheese and other commo- 
dities from Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, the rest of 
the transfer to the Metropolis being effected by naviga- 
tion. Vessels of sixty tons* burden are capable of reach- 
ing this spot, but the frequent deficiency of water in the 
summer, as well as the floods in winter, have rendered 
the navigation of the river rather uncertain, and not so 
valuable to the inhabitants as it would otherwise have 
been. About half a mile on the London side of the 
town is St. John's bridge, considered to be one of the 
most ancient bridges on the Thames, and built at the 
time when a priory was flourishing in the immediate 
neighbourhood, several centuries ago; the bridge is of 
very curious form and of great strength. 

Si ill continuing our course, pretty nearly in an eastern 
direction, we pass about midway between the towns of 
Farringdon and Bampton, the former lying southward, 
in Berkshire, and the latter northward, in Oxfordshire. 
Farringdon is a very ancient town, small, neat, well-built, 
and paved, and the navigation of the neighbouring 
river furnishes a medium for the conveyance of coal and 
other heavy articles from Gloucestershire and Somerset- 
shire to London. The Great Western Railway, how- 
ever, which has a station near Farringdon, is likely to 
affect considerably the navigation of the Thames at this 
part. Farringdon is not far from the celebrated Vale of 
the White Horse, a name derived from the figure of a 



white horse, cut in the chalky soil, apd kept clear from 
grass. Tike popular opiniob fe8t>ecting this figure is 
that it was formed in commemoration of a victory ob- 
tained by Alfred the Great over the Danes. 

Bampton, situated on the opposite side of the river, 
is a very ancient town, containing about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, and situated near the banks of the river, 
on which there are many convenient wharfs. 

The road from Farringdon to Bampton crosses the 
Thames at Radcote bridge, an object not only pictu- 
resque in appearance, and curious from its antiquity, but 
interesting also from historical recollections. It was the 
scene of a remarkable battle, fought, in the year 1387, 
between the Earl of Derby, afterwards King Henry the 
Fourth, and De Vere, earl of Oxford. The latter was 
defeated, but saved his life by plunging on horseback 
into the Thames, and swimming to the opposite bank, — 
an exploit which has been commemorated in the follow- 
ing stanza of the poem of The Thame and the Isis, 

Here Oxford's hero, famons for his boar, 
While clashing swords upon his target sound. 
And showers of arrows from his breast rebound. 
Prepared for worst of fates, undaunted stood. 
And urged his beast into the rapid flood : 
The waves in triumph bore him, and were proud 
To sink beneath their honourable load. 

Mr. Ireland, who described the Thames half a century 
ago, when projects of , canal-cutting were as much in 
favour as the construction of railroads at the present day, 
regretted the deserted appearance presented by the 
Thames, in consequence or the removal of its traffic to 
the canails. He says, — 

Useful to the commerce of the country, and laudable as 
the enterprise of forming navigable canals all over the king- 
dom must be acknowleoged to be, it is still with some re- 
gret we view the old stream falling almost into total neglect 
and disuse. Such, however, iii this neighbourhood, \i,e. 
near Radcote Bridre,] during the summer months is the 
situation of this noble river, which is then shallow in water, 
and overgrown with osiers and weeds ; its locks and weirs 
are fast falling into decaj ; and in many places we find only 
a few old timbera iremaininff, to mark wnete such aids to 
navigation were onea ihongnt of tttllity. 

The tceirt here alluded to are a primitive kind of lock- 
gates, frequently seen in the higher parts of the Thames. 
They are artificial dams or banks, carried across the 
river in order to pen up the water to a certain height, 
for the services of the mill, the fishery, or navigation. 
A large range of f^ame-work, which resembles the rail- 
ing of a bridge, rises from the bank below, and supports 
a number of small flood-ffates, sliding in grooves, and 
connected with a sill in ue bottom. When these are 
drawn up, the whole body of the stream, being collected 
into a narrow space, rushes through with great rapidity, 
and gives a temporary depth to the shallows, or, by the 
power of the current, forces the barges over them. These 
weirs add much more to the beauty of the landscape than 
the more still and mechanical locks of a canal. They are 
generally connected with various accessory and ditersi- 
fying circumstances : a mill, a fisherman's hut, or the 
cottage of a toll-collector, sometimes embowered in 
trees on the bank of the river, heighten and vary the 
beauties of the scene. The weir, in its most simple 
state, breaks the line of the river, produces a kind of 
waterfisill, and gives activity and eddy to the current; 
but when the river is high, the overflow of the water 
forms a large cascade. The upper stream continuously 
forces its way onwards, "in some parts," as it has been 
observed, "spouting through the apertures of the flood- 
gates ; in others fretting through the moss-grown tim- 
bers, or rushing over the aquatic plants that cling to the 
frame work; and thus, broken into a thousand various 
rills, falls into the lower water, and continues to enliven 
the course of the river." 

We now arrive at a part of the river which receives 
the wateri of ih6 ^^^drush, a stream which trayerses 
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Oxfordshire, and passes Uie town of Witney before dis- 
charging itself into the Thames. Witney has long 
been famous for the blankets manufactured there, and it 
has been supposed that the whiteness ot these blankets 
is due to the large quantity of nitre wkch is found in 
the water of the Windrush. Farther on we come to 
Stanton Harcourt, a small town celebrated for the events 
which occurred there many centuries ago, and for the 
venerable residence of the Harcourt family. This man- 
sion was in the possession of the Harcourts for more 
than six hundred years, the representative of the family 
being created a baron in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
an earl in the year 1749. The mansion has been greatly 
altered in modem times. A small chapel belonging to 
the building had a tower containing three apartments, 
the uppermost of which was called Pope's study, from 
the circumstance of the poet having occupied it during 
a whole summer which he spent at the mansion. Here 
he finished his translation of the fifth book of Homer's 
Iliad, which circumstance he recorded, with a diamond 
on a pane of red glass, subsequently preserved with 
great care by the owner of the mansion. 

Proceeding further eastward on our journey, we come 
to Eusham Bridge, an object surrounded with pictu- 
resque scenery. The river expands considerably about 
this part, and meanders amid the neighbouring meadows, 
fertile in pasture, and screened by the contiguous hills, 
which form a gentle slope towards its margin. Qn the 
northern side the various breaks in the distant scenery, 
the happy combination of villages with pastoral country, 
give great beauty to the landscape. 

A little eastward of this bridge, the river takes a veiy 
sudden bend towards the south near the town of Woof- 
yercott; increasing both in width and depth towards 
Oxford, and, to use the words of an old topographer, 
" seems proudly urging its course, to pay its tribute to 
that ancient and noble seminary of learning, whose vene- 
rable towers and lofty domes all happily unite to form a 
general mass of objects superior to anything which this 
country can boast." 

We have approached a part of the river nearly paral- 
lel with Woodstock and Blenheim, at a few miles from 
the northern bank; but these celebrated places, and 
their historical reooUectiona, we must leave for our 
second paper. 



ON OPnCAL ILLU8I0N& 

No. I. 

It would be a curious inquiry, and one fruitfol in valuable 
informatioD, to investigate the instances in which, and 
the causes by which, natural objects appear to be what 
they are not Sueh an inquiry would lead to many 
remarkable results, and would serve to furnish some evi- 
dence of the manner in which our notions of form and 
configuration originate. We wish to draw the attention 
of those readers who have but recently entered mi the 
study of science, to this subject, assuring them, at the 
outset, that they will be amply repaid for the time em- 
ployed in the inquiry. 

If we analyse our notions of form and figure, we shall 
find that we depend almost entirely on the kind and 
dosrree of light which is reflected to the eye from any 
object under consideration. If we have, for instance, 
a marble bust, and a chalk or Indian ink drawing of the 
same individual, how do we know, without touching them, 
(for that is a species of evidence, which we exclude £rom 
the present inqtiiry,) that one is a raised bfulk, while the 
other is a fiat surface? Prindpally from the degree of 
light which comes to the eye from the different parts of 
the object. We know— experience has taught vs — thai 
every projection or elevation reflects more light from 
that side which is nearest to a window, or to a lighted 
candle, than from the other side; and upon pfawing oat 



of the objects above alluded to in different positions with 
regard to the window, if we find that the dark side of 
every elevation in the face is directed from the window, 
we immediately conclude that that is the bust and not 
the drawing; but if we find that, when we place it at one 
side of the room, the shaded part of the nose, or of any 
other prominent part, is towards the window, but that 
when it is on the other side of the room the shaded part 
is from the window, we immediately conclude, ^vithout 
placing the hand on either object, that we are looking at 
the drawing, and not at the bust. And this would be 
tlie case if the drawing were coloured precisely to imitate 
the bust. This b a circumstance which should always 
be attended to in placing a portrait in a room ; if the 
{tainted shadows do not correspond with the positions of 
the real shadows on that side of the room the illusion is 
greatly lessened. 

These remarks apply to elevations above the common 
surface of an object, but our notions of depression are 
formed exactly in a similar way. We should find that 
if we could change the appearance of every spot in a 
raised object from light to dark, and from dark to light 
respectively, the mind would at once determine that we 
were then looking at a depressed or hollow cavity, the 
exact type of the raised object which we were before re- 
garding^ we should find that no other element would be 
called for in fixing our ideas. 

Sir David Brewster has beautifully illustrated this 
singular fact by referring to the effect produced on the 
appearance of an intaglio (sunken device), or a cameo 
(raised device), when viewed through a microscope, or any 
assemblage of lenses which inverts the object. 

If a common seal, or intaglio, be held near a window, 
the parts farthest from the window receive most light; 
while if the cast or impression produced from that seal, 
which may be regarded as a cameo, be similarly viewed, 
the parts nearest the window will receive most light; and 
it is in that way that we immediately know the elevated 
from the depressed image. 

Now, the effect of viewing this same seal through a 
microscope, is to invert the position of the object; and 
eonsequenUy, if we confine our attention to any given 
depressed point of the seal, we should find that the light 
and the dark sides of that depression had changed places, 
and the shaded side of every little elevation and depres- 
sion would be exactly m the same position as If we were 
viewing a cast of the seal without a microscope. 

It will even be found that a very slight effort of the 
mind will be sufficient to produce this effect without any 
lenses whatever; suppose an intaglio be viewed at nigh^ 
with a candle at the lefl of the observer; let him then 
fancy that the candle is on his right hand, and the idea 
that he is viewing a cameo will immediately impress 
itself on his mind. That the direction of the shadow is 
the real evidence on which we form our opinion as to 
the character of the surface which we are viewing, is 
further borne out by this fact: that if we hold an intag- 
lio and a eameo exactly opposite to the source of illu- 
mination, it is difficult to distinguish one from the other, 
as both sides of every elevation or depression are nearly 
equally illuminated. 

If we consider for a moment^ in what way we distin- 
guish a concave from a convex surface, we shall find that 
it merely consists in a different distribution of light and 
shade: those parts which are l^ht in the one, being 
shaded in the other and vice versd; the deception pro- 
duced in objects of this form, by inverting the position 
of the image, is most striking, and affords one of the 
best instances of the fallacy of our reasoning, when we 
lose one of the data on which we ground our inferences. 

If we take any bright convex or concave surface, no 
matter what the material, and place it between the 
window and the eye, so that the eye sees it by looking 
downwards at an angle of from 20'' to 60"", there is a 
«Brtain distribution of light and shade on the object, 
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which enables the eye, from habit, co determine whether 
it be convex or concave ; if we can now invert the posi- 
tion of the edges of the object, with reference to the 
eye and the wmdow, the shaded parts assume just the 
position which would be assumed by the opposite curva- 
ture. This inversion may be done without any lenses 
whatever. Take a common Wedgwood-ware evaporating- 
dish, or a common tea-saucer, a basin, or any object 
which is concave on one side and convex on the other— 
a watch-glass even will do, — and place it on a table 
between the observer and the window, with the concave 
side upwards; then hold a piece of common glass (with 
the under side blackened) in such a position that an 
image of the object will be reflected from its surface to 
the eye. The laws of optical reflection teach us, that the 
rays from the farther edge and those from the nearer 
ed^e cross each other in their passage to the eye, and 
assume an inverted position ; and it will now be seen that 
the object has every appearance of being a convex sur- 
face, and if the angle of observation be well chosen, 
(which depends partlv on the height of the window,) the 
illusion is so strong that it can scarcely be removed from 
the mind. If a convex mirror be substituted, and its 
position well adjusted, the distortion will present all the 
appearance of a concave mirror. 

It is not essential to thiE experiment that the reflector 
should be black on its under surface, although it is more 
favourable for the purpose; any polished surface will 
suffice, provided it receives the rays at a large angle of 
incidence : it <;an be seen very weU by reflection from one 
of the faces of a prism, and a singular effect is produced 
by a particular adjustment of the prism, by wnich two 
images of the same object may be conveyed to the eye 
within a short distance of each other; one is the regular 
refracted and transmitted image, and the other a reflec- 
tion from one of the internal faces of the prism : one of 
these images will appear convex, and the other concave, 
and their juxtaposition forms a very remarkable appear- 
ance—one being prismatically coloured and convex, and 
the other of its natural colour and concave. 

If the student in optics carefully considers the law that 
*' the angles of incidence and reflection are always equal," 
and will carry out that principle to Its fiiUest extent, he 
will find that every one of the phenomena of which we 
have been treating depends almost solely on the operation 
of that law; if he considers the position of the source of 
illumination, the degree of curvature of the surface on 
which anv ray falls, and the angle at which the eye 
receives the reflection, he can clearly show that that law 
determines what part of the object will appear bright and 
what part shaded. 

In a memoir submitted by Professor Wheatatone to 
the Royal Society, two or tluree years ago, he enters at 
considerable length into the causes and nature of many 
phenomena connected with vision; and among them are 
the relative appearances of an intaglio and a cameo. 
But the results to which that gentlemen arrived, and 
which we shall briefly explain in a future paper, do not 
disturb the results described in the last few paragraphs: 
we are treating of that class of illusions arising from 
shadows, and their relative position with regard to the 
light parts of an object; but Mr. Wheatstone's experi- 
ments relate to a more extensive and highly curious 
comparison between the phenomena observed with one 
eye and those observed when both eyes are open. But 
more of this hereafter: the details of our present article 
are equally true, whether one eye or both eyes be 
employed. 

The optical law to which we have alluded, namely, that 
<< the angles of incidence and reflection are dways equal," 
determines the production of another phenomenon, as 
remarkable and much more beautiful than the former. 
If we take a plate of looking-glass, and sprinkle a few 
grains of dust upon it, and view it perpendicularly with 
9ne eye at a few inches' distance, the dust appears 



arranged in a most beautifiil radiating star, of which the 
eye is the centre; it matters not how unequally it is 
scattered; the symmetry is invariable. 

Now in such a case as this, before we begin to theorize, 
it is proper to extend the experiment to other objects ; and 
in accordance with this, it will be found that if the object 
be a polished surface of steel, of silver, of mercury, or 
any substance but silvered glass, no such radiating appear- 
ance presents itself; if now the student reverts to the 
law above alluded to, he will at once detect the cause; 
when the dust is scattered on the surface of silvered 
glass, an image of each little particle is reflected from 
the mercurial surface, through the glass again to the 
eye; as the angle at which we view any particle increases, 
so must the apparent distance between it and its image 
increase, until we arrive at 45°, which gives the maximum 
of distance. 

Now the particle and its reflected image are in the 
same vertical plane which passes through the eye and 
the image of the eye; the particle, its image, and the 
image of the pupil of the eye appear, therefore, to be in 
the same right line, and as tne same applies to every 
particle, as the line which joins the particle and its image 
would pass, if produced, through the image of the pupil 
of the eye, wherever the particle be placed, the pupil 
appears to be a nucleus or centre from which all these 
double images extend radially outwards. 

When, however, a polished metal is used, there is no 
reflecting surface from which a second image can be 
obtained, and we therefore see the particles themselves 
unaccompanied by any reflected image, and the symme, 
trical appearance is not then produced. The employ- 
ment of a concave mirror affords an excellent proof that 
this beautiful radiating appearance is the effect of reflec- 
tion. If we hold the eye at the focus of tlie mirror — 
thajt is, at the centre of the sphere of which the mirror is 
a section — ^we see none of these radial lines, but as we 
approach near to the mirror, they gradually develope 
themselves ; this arises from the circumstance, that when 
the eye is at the centre of the sphericity, incidence and 
reflection are both perpendicular to the mirror, or rather, 
the reflected image is concealed by the particle itself, and 
therefore cannot reach the eye; but when we approach 
nearer, the images of the lateral particles become visible, 
and the starry effect begins to appear. 

In a convex mirror the effect is veir beautiful, on 
account of the increased obliquity which its curvature 
gives to the incident ray, and die non-existence of a 
focal point in front of the mirror. 

The effect is g^reatly heightened by mixing powders of 
two different colours, — ^red and gfreen, or blue and orange, 
for instance, — as those colours which are complementary 
to each other produce a singularly pleasing eflect by their 
juxtaposition. A very slight sprinkling of milk, or 
any coloured liquid, likewise produces tUs symmetrical 
effeet 

Instead of using glass, we may use two fluids of different 
densities and different refractive powers, but the two 
which best answer the purpose are water and mercury ; 
if a little powder be sprinkled on the water, it will be 
reflected from the mercury under the water, and the 
same effect produced as with glass, but the latter is the 
more convenient of the two. 

If the eye be directed to one comer of the glass, the 
particles will have the appearance of an expanded fan, 
emanating from that comer. 

Thus may the same simple law be brought to bear 
upon the whole of the appearances which we have now 
detailed : in all these instances an object, or an assem- 
blage of objects, appear to be what they are not, simply 
from our neglecting to seek for an explanation from the 
only sources to which we should apply in such cases, 
namely, the unerring laws of Nature, the simplicity of 
which is as conspicuous as their beauty and their uni* 
versal applicatio|i. 
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IV. Ascent op the Essequibo. 
In our last paper on Guayana we traced the principal 
objects worthy of note on the river Massaroony. We 
now start from the point where that river enters the 
Essequibo, and accompany Mr. Schomburghk in the 
ascent of the latter river. 

This gentleman was accompanied by two other Euro- 
peans, nine negroes, and ten Indians, who embarked in 
three coorials, or canoes. The party proceeded up the 
river, meeting with but few traces of man's works, but 
abundant examples of the boauties of natural objects. 
Here a rapid occurs, — ^there a sand-bank gives a tortuous 
course to the river, — ^farther on are banks covered with 
luxuriant vegetation. Opposite a small island in the 
river, called Hoobucuroo, there is one dense mass of 
foliage, arising from trees of almost innumerable growths ; 
among which are th^ majestic moroy y^ith its dark-leaved 
branches, — ^the mimosa, whose ^ood is almost equal to 
oak for ship-building, — the stately saouari, which bears 
a rich and nutritious nut, — the sirwabally, excellent for 
planking vessels and resisting the attack of worms, — the 
water g^ava, which replaces the mangrove of the sea- 
shore, and yields an aromatic leaf, useful as a medicine, 
and many others. Mr. Schomburghk also observed how 
frequently small parasitical plants had wound themselves 
round larger stems. The wild vine, or bush-rope of the 
colonists is seen at times twisted like a corkscrew round 
the loftiest trees, intertwined like the strands of a cable, 
then drooping to the ground, and again taking root, and 
tliu^y as it were, securely anchoring the tree against the 
iniry of the sweeping blast. Sometimes too may be seen 
the wild fig-tree, an unusual parasite, taking root in some 
of the topmost branches of the morch deriving nourish- 
ment from its sap, and being, in its turn, entwined by 
varieties of the climbing vine. 

Farther up the river the travellers met with a party 
of natives, — ^men, women, and children : the women were 
employed opiiuiing cotton for hammocks, in a hut open 



on all sides, and badly roofed with palm-trees. Cotton, 
dipped in bees'-wax, afforded artificial light in the 
evenings. 

About twelve years ago Lieutenant GuUifer and Mr. 
Smith ascended the Essequibo, and met with some of 
the natives under circumstances which show how griev- 
ously low is the state of their civilization. We must 
remark, however, that the individuals to whom the fol- 
lowing narrative relates, were not the regular American 
Indians of Guyana, but belonged to the more fierce tribes 
called Caribs. 

The travellers being received courteously by the chief 
of the tribe, a dish of fish, with savoury sauce, was 
placed before them, which being removed, two human 
hands were brought in, and a steak of human flesh. The 
travellers, as may be supposed, declined to eat of such 
food, but the chief picked the bones of the hands, appa- 
rently with great relish; and he afterwards said ta his. 
visitors — ** Human flesh makes the best sauce for any 
food : these hands and the fish were all dressed together. 
You see these Macooshee men, our slaves; we lately 
captured these people in war, and their wives we eat from 
time to time." The travellers were horrified, but thought 
it prudent to conceal their feelings, and before they re- 
tired for the night they remarked that the Macooshee 
females were confined in a large logic, or shed, sur- 
rounded with a stockade of bamboos ; and the whole as- 
pect of affairs afforded reason to believe that the sicken- 
ing recital was but too. true. 

It is instructive to observe how generally and almost 
universally prevalent is the idea that at some past period 
in the history of the world the surface of the globe was 
inundated by a deluge. An instance of this kind is fur- 
nished by the Arawaks of Guyana. Their tradition of 
the Creation is that the Great Spirit sat on a silk cotton- 
tree, and cut off pieces of bark, which he threw into 
the stream below him, and, becoming animated, they 
assumed the forms of all animals i. that man was last of 
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all created; tfa^t a deep sleep fell upon him; that he was 
touched by the Great Spirit, and found, when he awoke, 
a wife by his side. The world becoming desperately 
wicked, was drowned by a flood, only one man being 
saved in a canoe, from which he sent out a rati to dis- 
cover if the waters had subsided, and it returned with a 
head of Indian com. Such is the strange manner in 
which the Mosaic account of the Creation has been mu- 
tilated and mixed up with absurdities, and thus handed 
down as a tradition among these people I 

In proceeding up the Essequibo our travellers found 
a curious custom tQ prevail among the Indians who navi- 
gated the canoefi, Whenever they came to a place 
which the Indians bftd not visited before, they had tobacco- 
juice squeezed QX iquirted into their eyes, — ^to avert the 
Evil Spirit! Thil WM dp»i OP ibi occasion of arriving 
at a remarkal)le pile Qf Urge ffrftnite boulders, near the 
banks of the river. The poulderi rise perpendicularly 
to the height of about § bvindred feet, and appear to en- 
close a large eftvity, piU'tly eQvere4 ^y ft iquare w«»8 of 
granite. 

Among i^% numeroui treee mi p)«tnt8 found in this 
neighbourhOQili ia that which produces the gum elastic ; 
the wood of which has much the appearance of the syca- 
more. The gum is contained in the bark; and when 
the latter is cut through, the gum oozes out very freely : 
it is quite white, and looks as rich as cream. It hardens 
almost immediately on issuing from the tree ; so that it 
is very ea.sy to collect a ball, by forming the juice into 
a globular shape as fast as it comes out It turns 
nearly black on being exposed to the air, and becomes 
real Indian rubber without any farther preparation. 

Waterton speaks in enthuslastio terms of the soenery 
on the banks of the Essequibo. At one spot is a savan- 
nah at the edge of a forest, which he thought excelled 
in beauty any park in England. It consists of about two 
thousand acres of grass, with here and there a clump of 
trees, and a few bushes and single trees, scattered up 
and down by the hand of nature. The ground is diver- 
sified with moderate undulations ; and near the middle is 
an eminence, gradually rising from every side, and 
occupied by Indian huts: — 

This beautiful ^ark of nature, (says he,) is qidte sur- 
rounded by lofty hills, all arrayed in superbest garb of trees ; 
some in the form of pyramids, others like sugar-loaves, 
towering one above the other, some rounded off and others 
as though they had lost their apex. Here, too, hills rise 
up in spiral summits, and the wooded line of commu* 
nication betwixt them sinks so gradually that it forms 
a crescent ; and there the ridges of others resemble the 
waves of an agitated sea. Beyond tiiese appear others, and 
others past them ; and others stUl farther on^ till they can 
scarcely be distinguished from the clouds. 

Amid scenes such as these, diversified with rapids, 
falls, shoals, and small islands, the traveller up the Esse- 
quibo finds himself; seeing no relics or traces of the 
*< white man," but meeting here and there with small par- 
ties of the natives. At one part of his voyage Mr. 
Schomburghk met two canoes full of natives going to 
trade at the Deraerara river. Their canoes were loaded 
with hammocks, large balls of spun cotton, bows, tobacco 
leaves, parrots, macaws, and other articles for barter. 
The chief, as a distinguishing mark, wore a crown of 
macaw feathers ; and trafficked with the travellers, ex- 
changing some of his commodities for scissors and 
knives. 

When we arrive at a distance of about two hundred 
and forty miles from the mouth of the river, we meet 
with the river Rupuuoony, which empties itsetf into the 
Essequibo. Up this river Mr. Schomburghk proceeded, 
and met with many picturesque groups of natives. At 
one spot, in a fine savannah, he saw a dome-shaped hut, 
arid two smaller open ones, which were prepared for a 
piwarry feast among the natives. The men all came 
forward, and greeted him by waving the hand. He 
then looked in at one of the open huts, where he saw 
women, and children occupied in baking fresh cassava 



bread. At his appearance, children, dogs, fowls, parrots, 
all set up a cry of aflfright ; so he left them and went to 
inspect the dome-shaped hut. It cona|isted of palm 
leaves plaited neatly together, with a plastered entrance. 
The interior resembled a cupola or dome, supported by 
three beams and several oblique posts. Around it the 
hammocks were slung, and the different implements of 
the kitchen and chase ranged against the walls. The 
middle was occupied by a wooden trough, carved and 
painted in the Indian fashion, and filled with piwarry, of 
which it contained ai |»ucb M six^y gfillqns. The 
guests assembled for the feest ^ad slupg tbejr hammocks 
partly in the circular hut, ptrtlv \n uni of the open 
huts, while others stpod outsiae, each par^y being 
attended by a person highly naiwted and ornamented for 
the occasion, to bring them tHe intoxicating liquor when 
wanted. On a signal given by the host) W one of the 
gueito, the calabash was filled and hande4 to \he person 
who desired it : it wm th^ given to hi9 next neighbour, 
and so on till emptied} after which it was filled again, 
and the same round Q0curred« Thii was pQUtinued 
until the trough was emptied, after wWph # new supply 
was made, and the men continued drinking nntil they 
became, — first highly elated and boastful, — ^nd then 
torpid and sleepy. 

Mr. Schomburghk, aftar speakinf ft^vnurably of the 
behaviour of the Indians toward« their phildren, says, — 

They show much more atUntim ^ their niv« than I 
should have expected fraxn what | h«d md- I ellude to 
the Carihbees, where the women ^)pev to he considered 
more as eomuanione thi^n d#Ye«« They ^rtainly must 
work hard ; Mte wen dear th« around) «nd the women have 
to cultivate it, %nd to bring Ui the orop ; but they are bv no 
moans the low slaves ana druds^es which they have been 
represented. There is one great tailing which unfortunately 
appears to prevail among all the tribes — ^neglect of old per- 
sons, and tne sick : thev are stowed away in a small comer 
of the hpuse, neglected and left to themselves; and where 
weakneS**keeps them to their hammocks, perhaps often 
without the necessaries of life. 

During the journey, the travellers occasionally crossed 
the savannahs, hills, and forests, to visit any remarkable 
spot, and on some of these occasions they had oppor- 
tunities of seeing the mode of march known as ^* Indian 
file." The party, on one occasion, consisted of eighteen 
individuals; and as the path leading through the 
savannahs was not more than six or eight inches wide, 
each person had to follow closely in the footsteps of the 
one before him. Sometimes the path was lost, or 
became still narrower than that here indicated, but this 
was immaterial to the Indians ; for their peculiar method 
of walking with the toes inward enables them to walk 
the smallest path with ease. They ridicule the European 
mode of walking, observing that in a wood we take up 
too much bush-room. 

The exploring party ascended the Essequibo to a 
point where a fine cataract became visible, which, ac- 
cording to the opinions of all the Indians present, had 
never before been visited by a white man The river 
contracted considerably at this part: the hills'approached 
each other from both sides ; and the indentations of 4he 
opposite shores were so exactly matched, that the chan- 
nel appeared to ' have been the work of art. After 
paddling up the river in canoes, the cataract was seen 
by the travellers. Numerous conical hills of granite, 
about three hundred feet in height, and covered with 
luxuriant verdure, contract the river to a width of fifty 
yards, where the whole body of water dashes down a 
precipice of fifteen feet ; then foams over a rugged bed 
of rocks for about twenty yards ; and again precipitates 
itself, ten feet, to the basin below* The rich vegetation 
luxuriating in all the fertility of a tropical clime, — the 
masses of granite projecting into the river, and hemming 
it in to its narrow limits, — and the foaming waters in 
the background, bearing away everything opposed to 
their progress, — combined to form a scene, more pictu- 
resque and beautiful than had been met with by the 
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travellers in any part of their journey. Mr. Schom- 
bur^hk named this cataract after King William the 
Fourth, who was at that time patron of the Royal 
Geographical Society, by whom this expedition was 
planned, and to whose valuable Journal we are indebted 
for the illustrations to the present series. 

When the travellers had returned nearly to the 
point whence they set out» many of their specimens 
of Natural History were lost by the upsetting erf a boat; 
respecting which Mr. Schomburghk observes, — 

This is too frequently the lot of the traveller. After 
having amassed treasures of Natural Science, and having 
taken every pains to preserve them, weather^ aocident, 
negligence, and malice, often conspire to deprive him of 
tliem. How frequently was I obliged to use every per- 
suasion to induce the Indian to carry the Geological speci- 
mens collected during our pedestrian tours! I might nave 
loaded him with provisions, wearing apparel, ^c, and he 
would not have objected to it ; but to inrtease his burden, 
by adding rocks, he thought, could only be done out of 
mischief ; therefore I had been more than once under the 
necessity of carr3ring the specimens myself. 

Nearly all the specimens here alluded to, as well as 
many specimens of plants and animals, were lost or 
spoiled by the disaster with the boat. 

We need not trace the route of the travellers to the 
sea shore. Suffice it to say, that the banks of the Esse- 
quibo and the Rupunoony present dense forests, rich 
savannahs, a luxuriant display of animal and vegetable 
life ; but that the few inhabitants consist wholly of the 
coloured races. 



EULER, THE MATHEMATICIAN. 

There are but few chapters in Biography more strik- 
ingly illustrative of the ardent love of knowledge, and 
its pursuit under circumstances of pain and difficulty, 
than that supplied by the life of Leonard Euler the 
mathematician. 

This great man was bom at Basle, in Switzerland, 
on the 15th of April, 1707. His father was minister 
of the village of Rieehen, where Euler passed his earliest 
years. After receiving a good education from his 
father, he was sent to the university of Basle, where he 
soon became distinguished for his extraordinary memory 
and the uncommon celerity with which he accomplished 
his academical tasks. He devoted all his leisure to 
geometry, which was his favourite pastime. His pro- 
gress in this noble department of science, gained for 
him the notice of John Bernoulli, then the first mathe- 
matician in Europe, as also the friendship of Daniel and 
Nicholas Bernoulli who were already emulous of the 
fame of their illustrious father. In 1 723 Euler delivered 
a discourse in Latin on the occasion of taking his degree 
as Master of Arts, and the subject of his theme was the 
philosophy of Newton in comparison with the Cartesian 
system. This effort gained its author great applause. 
lie afterwards applied himself to the study of theology 
and the oriental languages with considerable success ; 
but as his ruling taste led him to prefer geometry to all 
other pursuits,- he obtained his father's consent to adopt 
this in preference to any other. He continued on terms 
of friendly intimacy with the Bemoullis, and one con- 
sequence of this connection was his subsequent removal 
to the Academy of Petersburg, an institution projected 
by Peter the Great, and executed by Catherine the 
First. The two young Bemoullis being invited to 
Petersburg in 1725, promised Euler, who was anxious to 
accompany them, to exert themselves to obtain for him 
a settlement in that city. In the mean time he adopted 
their advice, and applied hmiself with ardour to the 
study of physiology and several branches of physical 
science. He also wrote a memoir on the propagation of 
sound; and an essay in answer to a prize question 
concerning the masting of ships, to which the Academy 
of Sciences, in )727> adjtidgea tiw leeond rank. 



The splendid talents of Euler would easily have pro- 
cured for him an honourable preferment in his native 
city, had it not been that both civil and academical 
honours were distributed there by lot. Having failed 
in his attempt to obtain a certain situation at Basle, he 
went to Petersburg, where he becanie joint professor 
with his countrymen, Hermann and Daniel Bernoulli, 
in the university of that city. He soon added many 
valuable memoirs to the academical collection ; and this 
excited a noble emulation between him and the Ber- 
noullis, which always continued without the least 
interference of envy or the disturbance of their friend- 
ship. In 1730 he became professor of natural philo- 
sophy; and in 1783 succeeded Daniel Bernoulli in the 
mathematical chair : about this time also he married a 
Swiss lady named Osell. In 1 735 the academy proposed 
a problem, to, which a speedy solution was required, but 
for which several eminent mathematicians had required 
several months. To the astonishment of every one, 
Euler solved it in three days ; but the effort produced a 
fever which deprived him of the use of his right eye 
and nearly of his life. The Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, in 1738, awarded the prize to Euler, for his 
memoir on the nature and properties of fire ; and pro- 
posed for the year 1740 the important subject of the 
tides; a problem the solution of which required the 
most arduous calculations, and included the theory of 
the solar system. 

Enter's discourse on this question was considered as a 
master-piece of analysis and geometry; and it was more 
honourable for him to share the academical prize with such 
illustrious competitors as Colin Maclaunn, and Daniel 
Bemotrtli, than to have carried it away from rivals of 
inferior reputation. Rarely, if ever, did such a brilliant 
competition adorn the annals of the academy ; and no 
subject, perhaps, proposed by that learned body, was ever 
treated with such accuracy of investigation and force of 
genius as that whicli here displayed the philosophical 
powers of these three extraordinaiy men. 

In 1741 Euler received an invitation from the king 
of Prussia to visit Berlin ; and being anxious to escape 
from the scene of those political intrigues which under 
a suspicious and tyrannical government then agitated 
Russia, he gladly accepted it. When he was introduced 
to the Queen Dowager she was so surprised at his 
taciturnity, that she required an explatiation of it, and 
he told her that he had just come from a country where 
those who spoke were hanged. He contributed ^ve 
memoirs to the ''Berlin Miscellanies/' and a large 
number on important subjects to the transactions of the 
Prussian Academy on the deepest parts of mathematical 
science, always containing new views, often sublime 
truths, and frequently important discoveries. At the 
same time he did not neglect to contribute largely to the 
memoirs of the Academy of Petersburg, which in 1742 
granted him a pension. He also acceded to the request 
of the princess of Anhalt Dessau, to write for her own 
use a work on Natural Philosophy. On his return to 
Petersburg in 1766, he published his celebrated Letters 
to a German Princessy in which he discusses with 
clearness the most important principles of Mechanics, 
Optics, Sound, and Astronomy. 

In the midst of all these absorbing pursuits, Euler 
did not neglect the ties of kindred, nor cease to be a 
dutiful son as well as an affectionate husband. On the 
death ef his father he went to Frankfort, in 1750, and 
returned with his widowed mother to Berlin, where she 
lived until 1761, enjoying, with the feelings of a parent, 
the high distinctions which her son had attained by his 
genius and untiring activity. In 1 760 a circumstance 
occurred which shows how greatly Euler was esteemed. 
The Russians having entered Brandenburg, proceedei 
to Charlottenburg, where they plundered a farm be- 
longing to Eul«r. When General Tottleben was 
informed of the name of the owner, he ordered immediate 
reparation to be MMkr to an aaMrant far above the injury 
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sustained, to which the Empress Elizabeth added the 
additional sum of 4000 florins. 

In 1766 Euler accepted the invitation of the Empress 
to return to Petersburg; but he experienced no small 
difficulty in obtaining permission from the king of 
Prussia to quit his territory, so much was he esteemed 
by that sovereign, who, although he spoke of Euler as 
being ^*onli/ a mathematician," yet had sufficient dis- 
crimination to perceive that he added lustre to a court 
which aspired to science and literature. On his return 
to Petersburg, Euler was afflicted with a severe illness 
which terminated in the total loss of his sight. A 
cataract formed in his left eye which he had injured by 
too severe mental application. In this distressing situa- 
tion he dictated to his servant, a tailor's apprentice and 
quite ignorant of mathematics, his Elements ofAlgebray 
a work as admirable for clearness and method, as for 
the distressing circumstances under which it was com- 
posed. The amanuensis is said to have acquired a good 
knowledge of Algebra, in the course of merely taking 
down what Euler spoke. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris elected Euler to 
the honourable post of foreign member of their body, 
and adjudged the prize to three of his memoirs, ''Con- 
cerning the Inequalities in the Motions of the Planets." 
The two prize questions proposed by that academy for 
1770 and 1772 were designed to obtain from astronomy 
a more complete theory of the moon. With the assist- 
ance of his son, Euler competed for these prizes, and 
obtained both. In his last memoir he reserved for fur- 
ther consideration several inequalities of the moon's 
motion, which he could not determine in his first theory, 
on account of the laborious calculations in which his 
method had involved him. But, with the assistance of 
his son and two other gentlemen, he carefully revised 
his theory, constructed tables, and published the whole 
in 1772. 

All these means of investigation, employed with such art 
and dexterity as could only be expected from analytical 
genius of the first order, were attended with the greatest 
success; and it is impossible to observe without admiration 
such immense calculations on the one hand, and on the other 
the ingenious methods employed by ^is great man to 
abridge them, and to facilitate their application to Uie real 
motion of the moon. But this admuration will become 
astonishment when we consider at what period, and in what 
circumstances, all this was efiBcted. It was when he was 
totally blind, and, consequently, obliged to anange dl his 
computations by the sole powers of his memory and his 
genius ; when he was embarrassed in his domestic cireum- 
sfcances by a dreadful fire, which had consumed the greater 
part of his substance, and forced him to quit a ruined nonse, 
every comer of which was known to him by a habit that in 
some measure supplied the place of si^ht ; — it was in these 
circumstances, ana under these privations, that Euler com- 
posed a work, which alone is sufficient to render his name 
immortaL The heroic patience and tranquillity of mind 
whidi he dispUured neea no eulogy here : and he derived 
them not only m>m the lovo of science, but from the power 
of religion. His philosophy was too genuine and subhme to 
stop its analysis at mechanical causes ; it led him to that 
divme philosophy of religion which ennobles human nature, 
and is alone capable of forming a habit of true magnanimity 
and patience under suffiering*. 

After this great work was completed, Euler was 
couched by the celebrated oculist Wenzell, and restored 
to sight ; but the delight occasioned by this successful 
operation did not long continue. Partly by the neglect 
of his medical attendants, and partly by his own impatience 
to exercise his re-acquired powers he again became 
totally blind, and the relapse was accompanied by in- 
tense pain. This misfortune, however, did not check 
the ardour of his genius. He had engaged to supply the 
academy of Petersburgh with a sufficient number of 
memoirs to complete its Transactions for twenty years 



after his deaths imd^ accordingly^ with the assistance of 
his son and two other gentlemen, he sent to the academy 
seventy memoirs within the space of seven years, and 
left abiove two hundred more, which were revised and 
completed by the biographer of Euler, from whom we 
have just quoted. 

' If we consider the great extent to which Euler carried 
his researches in mathematics and astronomy, we shall 
be surprised to find that he was also skilled in the 
sciences of medicine, botany, and chemistry ; that he was 
moreover a good classical scholar, and had read with 
attention and taste not only the principal Latin authors, 
but had made himself familiar with the civil and literary 
history of all ages and all nations. We learn also that 
intellectual foreigners, who had previously become ac- 
quainted with his mathematical and physical researches 
and discoveries, were astonished on visiting him to find 
that he also possessed an extensive acquaintance with the 
most interesting branches of literature. This wonderful 
memory doubtless made the acquisition of every kind of 
knowledge easy to him : as an example of the powers of 
his memory it is stated that he could repeat the iEneid 
•of Virgil without hesitation from the beginning to the 
end, and even name the first and last line of every page 
of the edition which he used. 

In September, 1783, he made some calculations on the 
motions of balloons, then newly invented. On the 7th 
day of that month he;dined with Lexell and ^conversed on 
the subject of the newly disco voted planet Herschell, and 
while his grandchild was at tlsa, he began. to play with it, 
when he was struck with apoplexy, and died without 
pain. 

Condorcet has left an eloquent and just summary of 
the character of Euler, which is thus qlioted in the 
article before referred to :— 

Euler was one of those men whose . fifenius was equally 
capable of the greatest efibrts, and of the most continued 
labour ; who multiplied his productions beyond what might 
have been expected from human strength, and who, notwith- 
standing, was original in each; whose head, was always 
occupied^ and whose mind was always calm. iDhe nature of 
hb pursuits, by withdrawing him from the world, j)reserved 
that simplicity of manners for which he was original I v in- 
debted to his character and •his education ; and he employed 
none of those means to which men of real merit have some- 
times recourse, in order to enhance the importance of their 
discoveries. It is true that fecundity such as his renders 
unnecessaiv sU the little calculations of self-love ; but still 
great lucimty of mind, and uprightness of character, are 
necessary to trace, as he has done, the history of his 
thoughts, even when his investigations have proved fruitless, 
or the T^ults disappointed tiie expectations which he had 
formed. Euler's constitution was uncommonly vigorous ; 
his health was good ; and the evening of his long life was 
serene, being sweetened by the fame which follows genius, 
the public esteem and respect which are never withheld 
from exemplary virtue, and several domestic comforts, 
which he was capable of feeling, and therefore deserved to 
enjoy. 



. Pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-ftlls in the river, 
A moment white— then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race. 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm*— 
Nae man can tether time or tide. 
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OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM INDIA TO ENGLAND- 




▲ BAJAH AND HIS VASBUik 



THIRD ROUTE. 



Bt WAT OF Lahorb, Caubttl, Balkh, Bokhara, Toork- 

MANI^y KhORASAN, and PeRSIA, TO THE BlACK SeA. 

We now invite the reader to accompany ns in our third 
overland journey from India, during which we propose to 
traverse some of the countries of Central Asia, situated 
between Hindostau and the Caspian Sea. Our fellow travel- 
lers will be principally Sir Alexander Bumes, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and Colonel Conolly. 

If we examine a map of Asia we find that the river 
Indus forms a general boundary between Hindostan and the 
countries westward of it. B^inning from the south, where 
that river discharges itself into the Indian Ocean, we find that 
both sides of the river are in the dominions of Sinde, which 
is bounded on the east by Rajpootana, or the country of 
the Rajpoots, and on the west by Beloochistan. But when 
we ascend liigher up the river we find that it forms a gene- 
ral boundary between the Punjaub, — recently under the 
rule of Runjeet Sineh, — and Caubul or Afghanistan. 

Now, every British officer who crosses the Indus in his 
way overland to England, must pass through territories not 
belonging to the British crown oefore he reaches the Indus. 
In discussmg the political relations of Asia it would undoubt- 
edlv appear advantageous to England, if the banks of the 
Indus were in her possession ; but this is a matter with 
which we have nothing here to do, and shall therefore 
merely state the fact. After crossing the Indus, some tra- 
vellers proceed directly through Caubul and Khorasan, to 
the Caspian Sea; but we shall find more objects of interest 
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by taking a more'^northflrly route through the north-east 
part of Caubul, and thence through Balkh to Bokhara; 
from whence we shall proceed by Mushed and Astrabad, to 
the Caspian. 

On leaving Delhi, the former capital of Hindostan, but 
now under British dominion, our route takes us north-west 
towards the river Sutledie, the eastern boundary of tiie 
Punjaub. This name, '' Punjaub," is singularly expressive 
of the nature of the coimtry to which u is appked. It 
means, in Oriental language, ''five rivers," and designates a 
triangular district watered by five rivers, which ultimately 
combine and form the Indus. Alexuider the Great tra- 
versed this country in his career of conquest, and his histo- 
rians speak of it in these terms : — '' The greater part of this 
country is level and champaign, which is occasioned chiefly, 
as some suppose, by the rivers washing down quantities ox 
mud during their overflowings, insomuch that many coun»- 
tries have borrowed their very names from the rivers which 
pass through them." This country is inhabited chiefly by 
Seiks or Smghs, the descendants of a sect of priests estab- 
lished in the fifteenth century. These Seiks wero eneivetic 
men; and Mr. Forster, writing in 1783, said : ''Should any 
future cause call forth the combined efforts of the Seiks, to 
nuuntain the existence of empire and religion, we may see 
some ambitious chief, led on ov his genius and success, ab- 
sorbing tiie power of his associates, display from the ruins 
of their commonwealth the standaixl of monarchy." This 
sagacious remark has been amply justified in the subsequent 
career of Runjeet Singh, who was bom about the time that 
Forster made this prediction. The powerful kingdom or 
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cliiefdom raised by thiB extraordinary man, aa well as the 
personal Qualities of the ruler, hava already occupied our 
attention in a former volume*. 

Throuffh tlus eountry, then, ve proceed. On crossing the 
river Sutledge, the tnighty mmalara mountains are dmily 
visible, at a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, clothed 
in snow almost from base to summit^ and forming a striking 
contrast with the pleasing verdmoe of the plains of the Pun- 
jaub. Near the banks of the river are numerous villages, the 
jiouflSB of which are terrace->roofed, and formed of sun-dried 
brick on a wooden firame-work. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Hindoos, but among them are a small number of Moham- 
medans. In the upper parts of the river the inhabitants 
are exclusively agricultural ; but lower down their habits 
are more predatory. When Sir Alexander Bumes entered 
the first Punjaub village, he was met by a crowd of females 
and children who approached to welcome him, and who had 
perhn^ never before seen an European. The boys of the 
Tillage also assembled to gratify their curiosity : while the 
party was approaching theT were silent and looked with 
attention ; but when it had passed, all was bustle and up- 
roar, running and falling, jumping and laughing, till toa 



head man and his troopers oslled the urchins to order. The 
first town beyond this villaga is Puttee, containing about 
5000 inhabitants. The houses are constructed of brick, 
as are also the pavements of the streets. 

On the eastern bank of the river Ravee, some dlstanoa 
west of the Sutledse, stands Lahore, the capital of the Pun- 
jaub. Lahore is disthigttished into the old ahd new cities, 
of which the former extended firom east to west fbr a dis- 
tance of five miles, and had an average breadth of three. 
The mosques and tombs, which were more substantially 
built than the houses, remain in the midst of the cultivated 
fields, as caravanserais for travellers. The modem city oc- 
cupies the western angle of the ancient capital, and is 
encircled by a strong wall. The houses are very lofty, and 
the streets, which are narrow, are rendered dirty and un- 
pleasant by open (pitters which run along them. The king's 
mosque is a capacious building of red sandstone, which 1^ 
been brought oy Aumngzebe from near Delhi. Its four 
lofty minarets are still standing ; but the temple itself has 
been converted into a powder magazine. On the opposite 
side of the river Ravee is the Sluih Dura, or tomb of the 
emperor Juhangeer, a monument of great beauty. It is a 
quadrangular building, with a minaret at each comer rising 
to the height of seventy feet; it is built chiefly of marble 
and red stone, which are alternately interlaced in all parts 
of the building. The sepulchre is of chaste workmanship, 
with its inscriptions and ornaments arranged in beautifdl 
mosaic. The garden, which once belonged to the same em- 
peror, is a magnificent remnant of Mogul grandeur. It is 
about half a mile in length, with three successive terraces, 
one above the level of the ower ; a canal, which is brought 
from a great distance, intersects this beautiful garden, and 
throws up itfl water in nearly fire hundred fountains, to 
cool the atmosphere. 

Referring to the articles befbre alluded to, fbr fVirther 
information respecting the dominions of Runjeet Singh, 
and the character of the inhabitants, we will proceed in our 
loumey, in a north-western direction fh>m Lahore. Sir A. 
Bumes was treated with the greatest kindness and hospi- 
tality b;^ General Allard, and with magnificent familianty 
by Kunjeet, who detained the puty fbr a few weeks, which 
were devoted to sport and merriment. He then proceeded 
on his joumey, and fell in with an Eastern philosopher, 
who harangued the travellers in the following terms : 
** The world possesses three difierent atoms, all excellent, 
and all of which enter into the noblest work of God, 
— ^man. Neither the gem nor the precious metals can 
multiply or increase their size or numW ; in their beauty 
we find their exceUence. In the vegetable kingdom, we 
see the trees and plants sucking moisture from the earth, 
and moulding it to their nature, increase in size and 
|lorv. In the animal kingdom we see the beasts of the 
field cropping those plants which afibrd them nourishment, 
and avoiding those which are noxious. In man alone have 
we every excellence ; he possesses the beauty and ornament 
of the gem ; understands and wields the properties of the 
vegetable kingdom ; and, to the instinct of^the animal crea- 
tion, he adds reason and looks to futurity." — This philoso- 
phical disquisition was of a character to gain the Eastern 
sage a very high place in the estimation of his countrymen. 
\ Tlie traveller whom we have had occasion to name, and a 
few oompanions, travelled in 1832, through the Punjaub and 
• Saturday MagaMine, Vol. XH., pp. 280, 247, 
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Caubul to Bokhara : and it may be intaresting to atate the 
provisions they made to avoid danger in passing through 
these half-civi&sed countries. They decided that the best 
chance of safety Watf an appe^irance of poverty. " They put 
awav all their European clothing, and adopted the costume 
of Aaiatics : a flowing Afghan robe, sash, sword, shaved 
head, ponderous turran, and slippers. They gave away 
tents, beds, and boxes ; knowing tnat a hut, at best, would 
generally be their bed-room, and a coarse carpet or mat the 
bed. A blanket served to cover the saddle fy day, and to 
sleep under by night : and a saddle-bag, thrown across a 
horse, was the depository of the wardrobe. All the little 
comforts to which Europeans are accustomed, were dis- 
pensed with, and it was remarked, — " It is, nevertheless^ 
a curious feeliuff to be sitting cross-legged, and to pen a 
journal on one s knees. Custom soon habituated us to 
these changes; and we did not do the less justice to our 
meals, because we discarded wine and sphits in every shape, 
and ate with our fingers from copper mahes without knives 
and forks." 

The fiverirers whksh g^re the name to the Punjaub are 
successively croased, in proceeding towards Caubul ; and on 
the bankf of the one of them, the Jelum^ — called, when 
Alexander the Great crossed it, the Hydaspes, — is a very 
remarkable salt mine. It is situated near the outside of a 
range of hills, in a rallev cut by a rivulet of salt water. 
The entrance to the mine is at the side of a hill, about two 
hundred feet above its bate. After proceedine in an inclined 
direction three or four hundred yi^ into tne body of the 
hllL we arrive at a cavem of irregular dimensions, excavated 
entirely In salt. The mineral is deposited in strata of the 
Utmost regularity, oeeilrring in vertical layers. None of the 
layers ex^ed a foot and a half In thickness, and each is 
distinctly separated from ito neighbour by a deposit of 
argillaceous ettih about ati eighth of an Inch thick, ^vliich 
lies like mortar between the strata. Some of the salt occurs 
in hexagonal crystals, but oilener in masses; the whole of it 
is tingeo with red, varying from the slightest shade to the 
deepest hue. When our travellers visiti^ this mine, there 
were about a hundred persons^ men, women and children, at 
work thei'e ; and their small dim lamps were reflected with 
a glittering lustre from the sides. The salt is hard and 
brittle, so as to splinter when struck with the sledge- 
hammer and pickaxe. The rock is never blasted with gun- 
powder, from fear of the roof falling in, and accidents of 
this kind sometimes happen even in the present simple mode 
of excavation. The miners live In villages among the hills ; 
and receive a rupee for every twenty maunds of salt brought 
to the surfiue, a task which may be performed by -a man, 
his wife and child, in two days. In those parts of the 
mine where the mineral is near the surface, it is hewn into 
blocks of four maunds, two of which load a camel ; but it 
is usually broken in small pieces. This salt holds a high 
reputation throughout India with native practitioners, from 
its medical virtues. It is not pure, havmg a considerable 
mixture of some substance (probably magnesia) which 
renders it unfit for curine meat. 

The country near whicn we have now arrived is the im- 
mediate scene of the conflicts between Alexander and Poms. 
Our traveller remarks : — *'In our search for the remnants of 
Alexander's cities, we are led into reflections on the state of 
the country in those <ia7s ; ^^^ it is curious to compare them 
with our own times. We are informed that Poms, with 
whom Alexander fought on the banks of this river (the 
Hydaspes), maintained a force of 90,000 in&ntry, and 4000 
cavalry, with 200 elephanta, and 900 war chariots, and 
that he had subdued all his neighbours. Now, if we 
change the war chariots into guns, we have precisely the 
regular force of Runjeet Singh, the modern Porus, who haa 
likewise overwhelmed all his neighbours. The same country 
will generally produce* the same number of troops, if its 
population be not reduced by adventitious circumstances." 

We now enter the country of Potewar, inhabited by a 
tribe of people called Gukers, &med for their beauty, and 
clmming a Rajpoot origin. " The credulity of these people 
is as great as m other parts of India. A grave and respect- 
able man assured me, (sajrs our traveller, T that he had seen 
a lake, called Ruwaesir, In the hill district of Mundee, on 
the Sutlege, which had three small islets floating upon it. 
These are a place of Hindoo pilgrimage ; and my informant 
assured me tnat they approach to receive the votaries who 
embark upon them, and are floated out with their ofi^rings. 
It is obvious that there must be some delusion or deception, 
which is practised with no small dexterity, as the plaice re- 
tains its cnaracter. A native told me that he had.neard it 
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ifTM an artificial heap of aoil placed over reeds ; but he 
had not visited the spot, and seemed to proffer his informa- 
tion from hearing my doubts as strongly expressed as I felt 
them. In the valley of Cashmeer there are moveable beds 
of meIox;LS, which, in some degree may be considered in the 
light of ieiands. The ingenious people of that valley spread 
a thick mat on the surface of their lake, and sprinkle it over 
with soils it soon acquires a consistency from the mas 
growing upon it. On the following vear they sow melons 
and cucumbers^ and reap the harvest trom a boat; and thus 
turn to account the veiy surfisu^ of the lake in their rich 
country. The melon islands of Cashmeer may have sup- 
plied a hint to the Hindoo priests of Mundee.'' 

Proceeding onwards, through a countiy leplete with 
associations of other times, we come to the fortress of Rotas : 
*' As we wound through the dismal defiles, and might be 
ruminating on the various expeditions which had traversed 
this vei^r road, the fort burst upon our view like the scene 
of a magic lantern. It had been hidden from us by towering 
precipices. We approached its ponderous walls by a 
straggling path which time had chiselled in the rock, and 
soon reached iti loftjr gate way. The black, hoary aspect of 
the fort, and the arid sterihty of the snrrounmng nKka, 
inspired us with no. favourable idea of the neighbourhood, 
which has been the resort of many a deaperate band.^ 
From Rotas we enter into a mountainous ana rushed coun- 
try, of great strength, and the road is among ravmes. The 
chaos of rocks, their vertical strata, terminating in needles 
from decomposition, the round pebbles that lay imbedded in 
the sandstone, and the wild scenery, make this an interesting 
neighbourhood. 

We pass throu^ the village of Manilnrala, which stands 
on a spacious plam with a remarkable raneral monument^ 
called a ** tope, distinguished at a distance of "sixteen miles, 
and arrive at the town of Rawil Pindee: this is pleasantly 
situated within twelve miles of the snow-oovered mountains. 
^ We were now fast leaving Hindoetan, and its customs, 
behind us. The dandeliaa nad become a common weecL 
At Manikyala, we halted next door to a bakery, where U&e 
whole bread of the village is cooked, and we were glad ta 
be considered customers of the villaffe oven." 

About fifteen miles from Rawil rindee we pass the defile 
of Msjgulla, and gain a view of the mountains beyond the 
Indus. This is a narrow pass over the low hills, and is 
paved with blocks of stone for 160 yards. A Persian in- 
scription let into the rode, commamoratea the &me of the 
eivuized emperor who cut the road. The defiles continue 
for about a mile, when a bridge across a rivulet conducts the 
traveller to the next capavanserai. '^e continue our march 
about twenty milea. and arrive at Osman, which stands on 
a ^lain at tha mouth of a valley close to the base of the out- 
l^iuff hUls. Its meadows are watered by beautiful crystal 
nvulets, flowing froon the mountains, bome of them are 
conducted by artificial means through the village, and turn 
little water-mills that grind flour. Up the valley stands 
Uie fort of Khanpoor, with some beautiful gardens: and 
r it snow-clad mountains rear their peaks. The fields of 



this fruitful valley lie neglected, fiK)m the exorbitant 
ment of the penon who fiirms it. The peasants have no 
hope of redress but by snoh an expedient; and this entire 
suspension of the labours of the husbandmen may open the 
unaentanding of the misguided governor." 

We now approach towards the fortress of Attock : a place 
deriving its importanoe from several circumstances ; it is on 
the banks of tne Indus, forming the north-western extre- 
mity of Hindostan; it is on the great road from India to 
Tartary ; and it is situated at the boundary between the 
Puigaub and A %^«"'«^" ' The Indus is here divided into 
three branches ; and our traveUen determined to ford across 
it on the back of an elephant, which had been placed at 
their disposal for this purpose by Runjeet Singh's officers. 
^ We mounted one of the chiefs elephants^ and, accompa- 
nied by himself and 200 horsemen, passed a fewmilesdown 
the river to the viUage of Kyrakhuel. I did not like the 
appesranoe of the toirent ; and though I said nothing, would 
have willingly tuned hade; but how could that be. when I 
had been the finwmost to psopoee it? Tha chief rallied his 
escort round him, threw a pieoa of silver money into the 
river aceording to custom, ana dashed into it. We followed, 
kdA the whole of our par^ reached in safety." Some 
. straggleiB who attempted to &llow them met with amelan- 
diofyfiite. Insteadof oreoBing at the exact poiot where the 
others had effected the pasM^^ they passed a few yards 
lower down, with the water but kne^eep; yet verv rapid. 
The whole seven were unhorsed in a momenti ana swept 



into the stream. The ferryman ran to their assistance, and 
extricated them all but one man and two horses. 

We have now arrived in the country of Caubul, inhabited 
for the most part by A&bans ; but the region a short dis- 
tance on either side of ue Indus is governed by the Punjaub 
ruler. Rimjeet Singh had a curious method of crossing the 
Indus at Attock with his army. He kept there a fleet of 
thirty-seven boats; which, when required to be used, were 
anchored in the stream, at a abort distance from one another. 
A communication was then made from one to another by 
means of planks. Skeleton frame-works of wood, filled 
with stones^ to the weight of 25,000 lbs., and bound strongly 
by ropes, were let down from each bea^ to the number of 
four or six: these served as anchors, to prevent the boats 
from bein^ carried down by the rapidity oif tlie stream. It 
is not a httle remarkable, as indicating the similarity of 
Oriental customs in different ages, that ^exander the Great, 
more than two thousand years ago, crossed the Indus at this 
very place in a manner almost exactly resembling that here 
described. 

We are now quitting the territories of Hindostan, and 
entering on a land where covetousness of a neighbour's 
goods is the ruling passion. Our travellers Uierefore 
marched with their baggage, and divided their few servants 
into regular watches for the night. ** We were now living 
as natives^ and had ceased to repine at the liardness of the 
eround and the miserable hovels in which we sometimes 
n^ted. I had also disposed of my own valuables in what 
then appeared to me a masterly manner : a letter of credit 
for five thousand rupees was mstened to my left arm, in the 
way that the Asiatics wear amulets. My polyglot passport 
was fixed to my right arm, and a bag of ducats was tied 
round my waist. X also distributed a part of my ready 
money to each of the servants, and so perfect was the check 
that had been established over them, that we never lost a 
nngle ducat in aU our journey, and found most faithful 
servants in men who might have ruined and betrayed us. 
We trusted them, and they rewarded our confidence. One 
man, Ghoolam Uoosun, a native of Surat. followed me 
throughout the whole journey, cooked our rood, and never 
uttered a complaint at tne performance of such duties, foreign 
as they were to his engagements.'' This man remained 
in England with Sir A. Bumes. 

Afghanistan^ on the western side of the Indus, b a larf^ 
country inhabited by a vigorous and warlike race, but dis- 
tracted and torn by internal dissensions. At the time when 
Mr. Elphinstone visited this country, in 1809, it was wholly 
under the rule of a powerful monarch, Ahmed Shah Doora* 
nee. But since that time, through the contests of rival 
claimants to the throne, the monarchy has been utterly 
dismembered: one chieftain seized on this province; another 
on that; the ruler of the Punjaub on a third, and so on, till 
it is now scarcely possible to say whether there is an A&han 
kingdom or not. W hen Sir Alexander Bumes visitea the 
country in 18(^, the more valuable part of the country 
were in possession of four chieftains^ wno assumed sovereisn 
authority over the territories whicdi they seized, and wno 
made their respective ciupitals at the cities of Peshawar, 
Caubul, Candahar, and Herat. At a still later period, the 
British government in India found it necessary to interfere 
in the political relations of this country' ; and the events of 
the year 1839, which ahed such lustre on the British arm^ 
had immediate reference to the contests between rival 
claimants for the Afghan throne. The reader will therefore 
see reason why we should pass over briefly the general cha- 
racter of the Afghan nation. Our route takes us only across 
the norUi-eastem part of the countzy, and we shall soon get 
into other dominions. 

The first town of importance, after crossing the Indus at 
Attock, is Peshawar. At this place, Sir A. Bumes was 
received vdth much attention by the chief, who sent out his 
son, on an elephant, to welcome the F^ng^iah travellers ; and 
afterwards invited them to a feast. ^ I need not state," 
says our traveller, *' that we ate with our hands ; but we 
aoon ceased to wonder at a nobleman tearing a lamb in 
pieces and selecting the choice bits, which he neld out for 
our acceptance. A long roll of leavened bread was spread 
in firont of each of us as a plate; and, since ito size dimin- 
ished as the meat disappeued. it did its part well. Puaoa 
and stews, sweets and sours, filled the trays ; but the bonnd 
bouche of the day was a lamb, that had never tasted aught 
but milk. A bitter orange had been squeezed over it, and 
made it very savoury. Four trays of sweetmeats followed 
with fruit; and the repast concluded with sherbet, mixed 
with snow, the aight ^ which delighted us as much as our 
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new friends." On the day following ihis repast, many of 
the most distinguished persons in Peshawar paid visits to 
the travellerSy who found them raUier intelligent persons^ 
and of very buoyant ^irits. During eonrenHition, many 
of ihem rose up and prayed in the room^ when the statd 
hours for Monammedan worship arriTed. The chief, or 
shah, would sometimes, durinff the month in which the tra- 
vellers sojourned there, pay them an unexpected visit, and 
throwing off the restraints of state, enter into &miliw con- 
versation. 

On the departure of the travellers, the shah adopted a 
line of conduct which places the A%hans in a fitvourable 
light as to generosity and courtesy. He sent a Persian 
gentleman to accMnpany them to Caubnl; and gave thenu 
in addition to letter^ of recommendation to diBtin^^uished 
persons on the route, six blank sheets of paper beanng his 
seal, which he begged them to fill up with tne names of any 
persons whom thev believed could assist them. In return 
for these favoura he could scarcely be prevailed upon to 
accept tlie smallest present from the travellers. 

In proceeding tnrough the plains from Peshawar' to 
Caubul, we pass through a pliun where the pestilential 
wind called /'simoom'' is frequently experienced. The 
natives of this country say that the simoom b generallv 
fiital. Travellers, who Have recovered, remark that it 
attacks them like a cold wind, which makes them senseless. 
Water, poured with great violence into the mouth, some- 
times reco vet's the patient ; and a fire kindled near lum, has 
a good effect. Su^ and the dried plums of Bokhara are 
also given with advantage. Horses and animals are subject 
to the effects of the simoom as well as man ; and the nesh 
of those who fall victims to it is said to become so soft and 
putrid, that the limbs sepai-atefrom each other, and the hair 
ma^ be pulled out with the least force. It is as malignant 
in its efiects durincr night as in the day ; and in summer no 
one ever tliinks oi travelling while the sun is above the 
horizon. In a party of thirty or forty individuals, one only 
may be attacked, nor are those who escape sensible of any 
chai^ in the atmosphere. 

After passing through a country varied by alternate hills 
and plains, we arrive at Caubul, the nominal capital of the 
whole countiy, though of late years shorn of some of its 
importance by the establishment of independent governments 
at Peshawar, Candahar, and Herat. Caubul is a busy and 
populous city. There is a hill near the Emperor mbor's 
tomb^ from the summit of which a very extensive view of 
the city and its environs can be obtained. A plain, about 
twenty miles in circumference, laid out with gardens and 
fields m pleasing irregularity, intersected by three or four 
rivuletfl^ which wind througn it by a serpentine course, and 
wash innumerable little forts and villi^ges^ presents itself 
before the view. The great bazaar of the city is an elegant 
arcade, six himdred feet long, and divided into four equal 
parts. Its roof is painted, and over the shops are the houses 
of some of the citizens. In the evening it is said to present 
a^ very interesting appearance: each shop is lighted up by a 
lamp suspended in n'onLwhich gives the city an appearance 
of being illuminated. The number of diops for the sale of 
dried fruits is remarkable, and their arrangement tastefuL 
At some of the shops may be purchased pears, grapes, apples^ 
melons, quinces, and other fruits: at others^ snipes, par- 
tridges, ducks, plovers, and game ; in a third range, books, 
and Russian paper; and many others. In the month of 
May, a favourite white jeUy, osMed falodehy is sold in great 
abundance at the bazaar: it b strained from wheat, and 
drunk with sherbet and snow : a pillar of snow stanos on 
one side of the sellers, and a fountain plays near it, which 
g:ive8 these places a cool and clean appearance. In the most 
crowded parts of the city there are generally story-tellers 
amusing the idlers, or dervbhes procliuming the glories and 
deeds of the prophet. There are no wheeled carriages in 
Caubul ; but as the streets are kept in a clean state in dry 
weather, and are intersected by small covered aqueducts of 
dean water, the city b much more cleanly in its appearance 
than the ^erolity of Oriental towns. Most of the houses 
are built of sun-dried bricks and wood, and few of them aro 
more than two stories in height. Caubul is particularly 
celebrated for its fruit, which is exported in great abund- 
ance to India. Its vines are so plentiful that &e gnipes aro 
given, for three months of the year, to cattle. Thero are 
ten different kinds of grapes p^wn there ; and the people 
apply them to manpr uses, besides making wine of the juice. 
They use its juice m roasting meat ; and during meals, use 

Gap<»-powder as a pickle : procured by drying the giapes 
fore they get quite ripe, and grinding them: thb po^^ 



has the appearance of Cayenne popper, and has a pleasant 
acid taste. 

FVom Caubul our route takes us in a north-westerly 
direction, over the mountains of Hindoo Coodi to the ci^ 
of Balkh, between two and three hundred miles from OEmbiu. 
These mountains are very lofty, and being ooyered deeply in 
snow through many months of the vear, atfbid a formMable 
barrier to the passage of the traveller northward. On the 
road, we come to nameean, once a celebrated city, but now 
celebrated only for the colossal idob which are presented 
to view. A hill in the middle of the valley of Bameean b quite 
honeycombed by excavated caves, which ramify in every 
direction. The hilb on both sides of the valley are formed 
of indurated clay and pebbles, which render their excavation 
a matter of little difficulty; but the great extent to which it 
has been oairied, excites surprise. The excavated caves have 
no pretensions to architectural ornament, being nothing more 
than holes du^ in the hiUs. But the gi^tic idols are, in- 
deedy astonishmg monuments of ancient times. They consist 
of two figures, a nude and a female, cut in alto relievo on the 
fiice of a hill : the laiger of the two being a hundred and 
twenty feet hbh. l%e mide figure b mutibted ; both legs 
having been fractured by cannon, and the countenance 
above the mouth is destroyed. The lips are very large ; the 
ears long and pendant ; and there appears to have been 
a tiara on the nead. The figure is covered by a mantle, 
which hangs over it in all parts, and has been formed 
of a! kind of plaster. The figure b without svmmeti^, 
nor is there much elegance in the drapery. The han<u, 
which held out the mantle, have both l^n broken. The 
female figure b much smaller than the other, but similar to 
it in most respects. At the lower port of each figure are 
openings whicn lead to different caves or excavations in the 
hill ; and through these there is an ascending road, which 
leads to the upper parts of the figures*. 

In tiavellmg across the Hindoo Coosh mange, Sur A. 
Bumes and hb companions were firequently in danger of 
being robbed and seised by the rude inhabitants, who, — ^half 
Afghans, half Tartars,— owned no legitimate ruler, and lived 
in a preaatorv manner. Yet the buoyancy of an enterprbing 
roirit enablea that officer to overcome all difficulties. He says: 
^ The life we now passed was far more iagreeable than a detail 
of its circumstances would lead one to believe, with our 
dangers and fatigues. We mounted at daylight, and gene- 
rally travelled without intermission till two or three in the 
afternoon. Our day's progress averaged about twenty miles ; 
but the people have no standard of measure: and miles^ 
coses, and riirsukhs, were equally unknown, for they 
always reckon by the day's journey. We often breakfiisted 
on the saddle, on dry bread and cheese; slept always on the 
ground, and in the open air ; and after the night's march, 
sat down cross-l^;ged, till night and sleep overtook us. 
Our own party was everything that could be wished, for the 
Nazir and hb amudng lellow-traveller were very obliging. 
We were quite happy in such scenes, and at the novelty of 
everything; and it was also delightful to reooenise soma old 
friends among the weeds and shrubs. The hawtuom and sweet 
briar grew on the verge of the river ; and the rank hemlock, 
that sprang up under their shade, now appeared beautiful, 
firom tne associations which it awakened. Our society, too, 
was amusing; and I took every fiivourable occasion of 
mingling with the travellers whom we met by the way, 
and at the haltinp;^places." 

Journeying on m thb way, we suppose our fellow-travel- 
lers to have arrived at Balkh. This city, which gives its 
name also to a surrounding district, b or the highest anti- 
ouitv. It waa known to uie Greeks in the time of Alexan- 
aer by the name of Bactra; but it had been the capital of 
Persb at a for earlier period, having been fixed on as the 
royal residence by Khosroo, supposed to be the same as 
Cyrus the Crreat. All the Asbtics are impressed with the idea 
01 its being the oldest city in the world, and, in conseouence, 
distinguish it by the title of Omool :Belaud, the "Mother 
of cities." This ancient metropolb b now reduced to in- 
ugnificance. Its ruins still cover a great extent, and are 
surrounded by a wall ; but only one comer b inhabited. 

Balkh b one of those cities which have become a sort of 
football among conquerors; now belonging to thb nation, . 
now to that A century or two ago, it was under Persian 
dominion ; then under that of the Annans ; afterwards under 
the chief of Khoondoog : and at the time when Sir A. 
Bumes wrote, it was induded in the kmgdom of Bokhara. 
The ruins of tiie city oecupy an area of ground twenty 
* A dnnring of tbit ookwd idol It giTen in Saturiuy Maffasim 
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milef In circnmferenoe, and consist of fidlen 'mosques and 
decayed tombs, Built of sun-dried bricks. In its ^de area 
the city appears to have inclosed innumerable gardens, which 
increased its size without adding to its population. It con- 
tains the remains of three large colleges, now in a state of 
decay, with desolate cells or rooms. A mud wall surrounds 
a portion of the town ; but it must be of late age, since it 
exclndes the ruins on ercTy side for about two miles. 
The city, like Babylon, has become a perfect mine of bricks 
for the surrounding country; these are of an oblong shape. 
Most of the old gacrdens are now neglected and overgrown 
with weeds ; the aqueducts are dried up ; and ^e greater 
part of the city looks more like a monument of departed 
greatness, than an important Oriental town. The modem 
population and buildings of Balkh are not sufficiently of 
importance to need any descriptive details here ; we will 
therefore proceed onwaras. 

Balkh IS situated at some miles' distance from the Oxus, 
a river noted in the campaigns of Alexander, and moreover 
of commercial importance in our own day, as leading to Iske 
Aral, a little eastward of the Caspian ^ea. Along (he road 
leadinfi" from Balkh to the river our travellers proceeded in 
the following manner. — ^The hones were exchanged for 
camels, over each of which twojpanniers, called ^*kujawas," 
were thrown. One person got mto one pannier, and one in 
the other, by which a bauince was maintained, — a mode 
which was at first very incommodious to the travellers, for 
the panniers were but four feet lon^, and two >md a haJf 
wide, so that it required some suppleness and inanity to 
place the body in a comfortable posture. At tunes they 
pitched their camp for the night on the ground, in the im* 
mediate vicinity ox the Toorkman tents. ^ We had now no 
tents, nor shelter of any kind, but a coarse single blanket, 
which we used to stretcn across two sets of panniers. Even 
this flimcy covering sheltered us from the sun's laysi and 
at night we had it removed, and slept in the open air. Oar 
food now consisted of bread and tea, for the Toorkmans 
often object to dispose of their sheep, since it injures their 
estate; and we could only look on their counUess flocks* 
with a desire to possess a» single lamb, ^vriiich often could 
not be gratified. Europeans, who are so much accustomed 
to animal food, are sensible of the change to a diet of bread, 
but we found it tolerably nutritive, and had much refresh- 
ment from the tea, which we drank with it at all hours. 
I found thai abstinence from wine and spirits proved rather 
paltttary than otherwise; and I doubt if we could have un* 



dergone the vicissitudes of climate had we used such stimu- 
lants." 

The river Oxus, at the part where it is approached from 
Balkh^s broad and noble, and is crossed in a curious man- 
ner. The travellers ^t into a boat, to which are yoked two 
horses by the hair of the mane. The bridle is then put on 
as if the horses were to be mounted ; the }>oat is pushed into 
the river; and, without any other assistance than the horses, 
is ferried directlv across the river. A man in the boat holds 
the reins of eacn horse, and allows tHem to play looselv in 
the mouth, urging the animal to swim, and, tnus guided, he 
advances without difficultv. There is not an oar to aid in 
impelling the boat, and tne only assistance from Uiose on 
board consists in manoeuvring a rouffh pole at the stem, to 
prevent the vessel from wheehng in the current, and to give 
Doth horses clear water to swim. Thty sometimes use four 
horses, in which case two are fixed to the stem of the 
boat. These horses re<^uire no preparatory training, since 
the natives yoke indiscnminateljr all (that cross the river. 
Bv this ingenious mode a rapid river, nearly half a xnile in 
width, is crossed in fifteen mmutes. 

On readiing the northem bank of the Oxus, we find our- 
selves in Toondstan, the native countnr of the Uzbek Tar- 
tars, and the region from whence G«nghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane poured down their armies of rude barbarians on South- 
em A4a. The route to Bokhara, about half wav between 
Balkh and the Aral Sea, lies not fiur firom the nortnem bank 
of the Oxus, and along this route we proceed. The mode 
of travelling in this region, for persons going to Bokhara, 
is to start about six in the evening, and go over a stage of 
about twenty-five miles, by seven or eight in the morning, 
the camels moving at a steady pace, at the rate of about two 
miles an hour. . At the rising and setting of the sun, the 
merchants who travel this route, and who, whether they 
belonff to Bokhara, Persia, Balkh, or Afghanistan, are gene- 
tally Mohammedans, halt to repeat their prayers. At other 
times also they halt to give drink to the camels. 

Notwithstanding that the Oxus is so noble a river, the 
country on either side of it is little better than a desert, 
for a distance of a hundred miles, and over this desert not a 
town or a tree is to be seen. On the route from Balkh to 
Bokhara the first considerable town met with is Kurshee. 
It is a straggling place, a mile in length, with a'considerable 
basaar, ana about ten thousand inhabitants, who live in flat- 
roofed, mean-looking-houses. A mud fort, surrounded by a 
Wft ditch, forms a respectable defence on the south-west 
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side of the town. A river, which riaes from Shuhur Sabz, 
about fifty miles distant, and &motts as the birth-place of 
Timourthe Tartar, passes north of Kurshee, and enables its 
inhabitants to form numerous p;ardens, shaded by lofty trees. 

The city of Bokliara, to which we at len^ arrive, is one 
of the most important cities of Asia, being siioated in a cen- 
tral spot, having Russia on the north, the Caspian on the 
west, Persia and Caubul on the south, and the Chinese Em- 
pire on the east ; thus forming a medium of oommonication 
for merchants trading from one country to the others. The 
city is of a triangular shape, and enclosed by an earthen 
wall, in which are eleven gates built of brick, with a round 
tower on either side. The widest street in the citv measures 
but seven feet in width, and the narrowest only three or 
four. The houses are built of sun-dried bricks, on a frame- 
work of wood, and are all flat-roofed. They are arranged 
in the Oriental manner, presenting towards the street a mere 
wall, without windows, with a gate in the middle, leading 
to a court-yard, round which the rooms are placed, which, 
generally receive light through the doors. Tne town is in- 
tersected by canals, which receive water from a neighbouring 
river, the water being afterwards distributed to about seventy 
wells or cisterns, each a hundred and twenty feet in circum- 
ference. The Rovd Palace stands on a conical hill, and is 
inclosed by a wall sixty feet high, which his but one gate, 
opening into a large corridor. This corridor, built over 
vaults, leads to the flat top of the hill, where the buildings 
stand in which the king and his court are lodged. These 
edifices consist of a mosque, the dwellings of tl^ kinff and 
his children, the harem, — surrounded by a garden ana con- 
cealed by trees, — and the vizier^s house, l^khara contains 
three hundred and fifty mosques, the principal of which 
stands opposite the roval palace, occupying a square of three 
hundred feet, with a dome a hundred leet hiffh. The bricks 
forming the front are of different colours, ana are so disposed 
as to form different designs of flowers tied together. Attached 
to this moeque is the minaret of Mirgh^b, nearly two 
hundred feet in height, with a base seventy feet in circum- 
ference. 

• The city contains a great number of collets, amountin^ii: 
to about sixty, of which one third contain upwards of 
seventy students each. These edifices are generally in the 
form of a parallelogram, two stories high, and inclose a 
apacious court-yard. In each story are two rows of chun- 
bors, one having its windows towards the court-yard, and 
the other towaras the street. These chambers are sold to 
the students, who in this manner acquire a claim to a certain 
yearly maintenance from the college. The colleges have 
considerable revenues, the whole of the bazaars and baths of 
the city having been erected by pious persons, and left for 
the maintenance of the colleges and mosques. The number 
of the baths here alluded to is eighteen, some of which are 
of large dimensions, and consist of several vaulted chamber^ 
built round a large basin filled with warm water. 

There are fourteen caravanserais in Bokhara, all built on 
A similar plan, each consisting of a ranffe of square build- 
ings of two stories, inclosing a court ymrS, and having rooms 
round the court yard used as warehouses, and let to mer- 
chants. The bazaars are numerous and extensive, some of 
them being upwards of a quarter of a mUo in length. In 
the shops witn which they are lined on both sides, every 
aort of merchandize is exposed for sale, with the exc«>tio& 
of woven goods, which are sold in large edifices built for 
that parpose : several of these edifices, each consisting of 
some hundreds of small shops, contain only the silk goods, 
which are manufactured in the town ; while otliezB contain 
the cottons, linens^ and brocades of England, Russia, Persia, 
and India. The number of shops in tlie great square of the 
city is very considerable. Tents of diffeivnt colours are 
filled with the more common manufiiotur«s of the country, 
but the greater part of this open square is a market, m 
which the fruits of the country, consisting of gmpes, me- 
lons, apricots, apples, peaches, pears, and plums, are sold, as 
well as the more important necessaries of life. This groat 
square is a place of p^t bustle and animation, where a 
stranger may meet with Persians, Jews, Turks, Russians, 
Chinese, Toorkmans, Mongols, Cossacks, Hindoos, Afghans, 
and Uzbecks. These are principally merchants carridng 
on the extensive trade of which Bokhara is the centre; 
importing tea, porcelain, silk goods, raw silk, rhubarb, 
and silver, from the Chinese dominions ; cochineal spices, 
sugar, tin, sandal-wood, woollen-doth, leather, wax, iron, 
copper, steel, small looking-glasses, otter-skins, pearl^ oast- 
iron utensils, needles, coral, cotton-velvet, and numerous 
other artidea, by wi^ of Bioam; shawls, girdles, carpets, 



and turquoise stones, from Persia; and shawls, brocade, 
muslins, pearls, precious stones, in^o, and other artidea, 
from India. 

Sir Alexander Bumes resided some time at Bokhara, «md 
spears to have been much struck with tha bustling appear- 
ance of the city. He says : ^ In every paart of the open 
S[uare there are people making tea, which is done in Isfge 
uropean ums» instead of teapots, and kept hot by a metal 
tube. The love of the Bokharees for tea la^ I believe, with- 
out parallel, for they drink it at all times and places, and 
in half a dozen ways: wiUi and withoat sugar, with and 
without milk, with fiit, with salt, &c. Next to the vendors 
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luxuries in Bokhara, and it may be had till tha cold wea- 
ther makes it unnecMsary, It is pitted in winter, and sold 
at a price witliin the reach of tha poorest people. No one 
ever thinks of drinking water in Bokhara, without iceing 
it, and a beggar may be seen purchasix^ it aa he proclaims 
his poverty and entreats the bounty of the passen^r. It 
is a refreshing s^ht to see the huge masses or it, with the 
thermometer at $(^, coloured, 8cr^>ed, and piled into heaps 
like snow.** 

The king of Bokliara ia amore enlightened man than the 
generality of Asiatic monarcfas ; yet & is not free from that 
painful distmat which arisea from fear of poisoninp; or as- 
sassination. The water which he drinks is brought m skina 
from the river, under the charge and seal of two officers ; it 
is opened by the vizier, first tasted by his people and then 
by lumaelf, when it b once more sealed and despatched to 
the king. The daily meals of his majesty undeigo a like 
scrutiny ; the mini^lar eata, then rives to those around him 
who wait for an hour to judge oi the effect of the food ; 
afler which the viands are locked up in a box and forwarded 
to the king. His majesty has one key of the box, and the 
vizier anotner. 

We now leave the city of Bokhara, and proceed towards 
Mushed, on the firontiers of Persia. From the citv to the 
Oxus is a sandy desert, which can only be crossed by cara- 
vans, supplied with the means of support and of defence 
against marauders. A great part of the distance is occupied 
by vast fields of soft sand, formed into ridges which bear 
some resemblance to those on many sea shores. The belt 
of these sand ridges, lying between Bokhara and the Oxus, is 
about twdve or fifteen mues in width ; they are utterly desti- 
tute of vegetation, and present a remarkable uniformity of 
ahape, generally that of a norse shoe. On the southern side of 
the Oxus, likewise, a similar character pervades the country. 
Here few towns^ and those far between, are met with ; and 
the traveller has but a weary time of it. While Sur A. 
Bumes and his companions were travelling across this sandy 
tract they met seven Persians, who had b^ captured by tlie 
Toorkmans. and who were then on the road to Bokhara to 
be sold as slaves. Five of them were chained together, and 
trod their way through the deep sand. There was a general 
expression of compassion among the travellers in the cara- 
van ; and the S3rmpathy did not fail to affect the poor crea- 
tures themjselves. They cried, and gave a longing look, aa 
the last camel of the caravan passed onwards toward- Per- 
sia, their native country. They had been seized by the 
Toorkmans near Mushed, a few weeks before, when the 
culture of their fields had led them beyond the threshold of 
their homes. 

The arrangement of the numerous persons and camela 
forming a caravan through the Toorkman desert gives occar 
sion for the display oF much kindly feeling, which is 
almost universaUy shown. If a single camel throws its 
load, all the caravan waits till it is replaced. It has been 
observed, '* A caravan is an interesting scene at all times ; 
and the ahifts of the pious to prevent its detention in the 
Toorkman desert are not unworthy of notice. The line is 
generall}r too extenaive to sound a halt for prayer% but at 
the appointed time, each individual is to be seen on Uie back 
of his camel, or in his pannier, performing his orisons^ ia 
the best manner which he could accomplish them." 

After passing through these sandy deserts, we come to the 
town of Merve, and next to Shuruxlis. These towns being 
situated on the firontiers of die Persian empire, have often 
suffered from the incursions of the ruthless Toorkmans in 
the north, and tiie inhabitanta seized and sold as slaves. 
The Toorkmans sre divided into several tribes, but they aU 
pursue nearly the same course of life. In aoial] parties or 
gangs, the^ approach Persia by abort and easy stages, and 
after rsacbing the frontier^ toey will iom for days in 
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flight of a fortf watching for a fitronrable opporttmity of 
capture. If none present itself, thej make a dash npon the 
^elds in the moming, while the shepherds and hnslMaidmen 
are pnrsning their occupations, and bear off with speed 
whoever they may be able to seize. If hotly pursued, they 
relinquish a spaie horse with which every two individuals 
are provided, and gallop off to a place of safety. In such 
exi>editions, the fieetness of his horse is the chief guarantee 
which the Toorkman has for his success, and he accordingly 
bestows the utmost attention on his beast. The Toorkmans 
are accustomed to subject the horses to severe exercise after 
a lonff abstinence from food and water, which brings the 
animals to a state of great hardihood. They are coarse- 
lookinff animals, with none of the sleekness seen in Euro" 
pean Horses ; but the manner in which they are trained 
enables them to bear great fatigue* On one occasion, the 
inhabitants of the town of Merve were attacked, and Bai- 
ram Khan, with 700 followers, were captured bv a large 
troop and carried to Bokhara ; upon which the wives and 
daughters of the prisoners embodied and appeared in the 
field as soldien, performing such feats as have caused their 
names to be handed down m songs and legends. 

Shurukhs is a Toorkman set^ement, consisting of a small 
and weak fort, situated on a hillock, under cover of which 
most of the inhabitants have pitched their tents. There are 
a few mud houses, which have be«i built bv the Jews of 
Mushed, who trade with this people. But the Toorkmans 
themselves live in the conical nouses peculiar to their tribe : 
they are constructed of wood, surrounded by a mat of reeds^ 
and roofed with felts, blackened with soot. Two thousand 
fimiilies.are here domiciled, and about an equal number of 
horses. If their town be attacked by a force, either from 
Persia on the south, or from Khiva on the norUi, which they 
are unable to resist, they flee to the desert, and remain there 
till the storm is over. Sir A. Bumes heard of an incident 
at Shurukhs, which illustrates the dreadful state of enmity 
between the people on eitlier side of this frontier. A Per- 
sian youth, who had been captured by the Toorkmans, 
dragged out a miserable life of servitude at Shurukhs. He 
was resolved to be free, and chose the opportunity of his 
master beinf at an entertainment, to effect his object. He 
saddled the best horse in the stable ; and on the very eve of 
departure was discovered by his master's daughter, who 
attempted to give the alarm. He drew his swora, and put 
the girl to death. Her cries alarmed the mother, whom he 
also slew: and as he was bidding his final &rewell to Shu- 
rukhs, the master himself arrived. The speed of the horse, 
which had so often been employed in the capture of his 
countrymen, now availed this fugitive, who was pursued, 
but not overtaken : and thu& by an exertion of desperate 
boldness, did he regain his liberty, leaving the master to 
deplore the loss -of his wife and. his daughter, his slave and 
his horse. 

As we shall soon leave the Toorkmans, we will give abrief 
description of one of their entertainments when guests are in- 
vited. Cakes are baked, about two feet in diameter, and an 
inch thick, of the coanest flour, mixed up with slicesof pump- 
kin. When the party aasembiee, a clomds spread, and each 
person crumbles down the piece of cake which is laid before 
nim. The meat is then brought, which generally consists of 
one entire sheep, boiled in a huge Russian pot. They sepap 
rate the flesh from the bonesy and tear it into as small 
pieces as the bread, with which it is then mixed. A dozen 
or more oniona^are then shred, and the whole, including 
meaty bread, and onions, is thrown into the hot liquor, or 
soup in which the sheep was boiled. The mess is then 
served out in wooden bowls, one of which is placed before 
eveiT two persons. Each guest then fills his open hand from 
the Dowl, and commencing from the wrist, licics up the soup 
like a dog, holding his hand and head over the bowl, wliich 
receives all that falls. Each of the two in his turn fills his 
hand, and holds his head over the bowl. Melons follow, 
and the banquet concludes with a pipe of tobacco. Such is 
an example of the manners of tiiese children of the desert. 

We now reach Mushed, the capital of Khorasan, and one 
of the most important cities in the Persian empire. The 
whole city is surrounded by a wall, which is said by the 
inhabitants to be twelve miles in circumference; but Mr. 
Fraser does not estimate it at more than one-half that extent. 
The wall, however, incloses many vacant spaces, which 
reduce the parts actually inhabited, to a much smaller limit. 
The whole city appears firom the first to have been J)uilt of 
sun-dried bricks or mud, so that everything assumes the 
monotonous gray earthy colour common to all Persian 
towns. The approach to the houses is generally through 



dark lanes and narrow alleys, ^'gnililees of the flmallesi 
attention to cleanliness or convenience." Most Oriental 
towns are deficient in broad streets, and Mushed is not an 
exception to this rule. The only street, worthy of the name, 
is that which extends from north-west to souUi-east. In 
the centre of this street runs a canal, the edges of which 
were once fiiced with stone ; while laige slabs of the sama 
material were laid across at intervaLs as bridges : but many 
of them have fallen in, and the whole is greatly out of re* 
pair. A few trees are ranged along at the sides of the canal^ 
and houses occupy both sides of the street. 

The most important public building in Mushed is the 
Mausoleum of Imaum Reza, described as being one of tlie 
most splendid structures to be found anywhere in the East t 
it is situated in the centre of the city, and the roads leading 
from all parts of the adjacent country, meet at this spot. 
The first thing that strikes the eye on arriving at this pomt. 
is a noble oblong square, inclosing an area a hundred and 
sixty yards in length, and seventy-five in breadth, built in 
the manner of a caravanserai, having two stories of apartk 
ments all round, which open in front into a handsome 
arcaded gallery. In the centre of each side and end, there is 
a magnificent and very lofty gateway, serving as entrances* 
The large square inclosed m this manner, which is called 
the Sahfif is nagged with mve-stones, which form almost a 
continuous pai^ment, ana under wUch lie the bodies of 
Persians of noble birth. Three of the gateways lead firom 
the city itself, while the fourth, on the south-west of the 
square, is the entrance to the grand mausoleum. 

This mausoleum comprises a mass of buildings of an octa- 
gonal form, and covers an area not much less than tliat of 
the Sahn. A silver ^te admits the devotee into a passage 
which leads to the chief apartment, beneath a gilded cupola. 

This apartment is of magnificent dimensions, rising into 
a lofty dome above, and branchin;:: out below into the 
form of a cross, the whole being ornamented with polished 
tiles, covered with azure and gold. The four lateral arch- 
ways from this central apartment lead to shrines of most 
costly character. The arch at the north-west leads to a 
richly-carpeted room, in one comer of which is the shrine 
containing the ashes of the Caliph Haroun^al-Raschid : 
the shrine is surrounded by a massy grating of fine-wrought 
steel, within which is a railing of solid gold, and a door 
leading to the shrine is plated with gold and covered with 
jewels. Opposite to this jewelled door, an archway, screened 
by a curtain, leads to another octagonal apartment domed, 
and lined with coloured tiles. This contains the bones of 
many great men. From the south-west archway in the 
ereat central chamber a broad passage leads to a court 
belonging to a very beautiful mosciue. Both sides of this 
court are formed of buildings similar to those of the Sa/in^ 
having two stories of niches or compartments : it is paved 
with fli^-stones, and in the centre is a small tank, which, 
with several jars in different comers, is kept full of water, 
for the purposes of ablution, or for quenching thirst. The 
mosque in the middle of this court has but one dome and 
one archwav, which rises to a gieat height, in a noble screen, 
that conceals the neck of the dome. At either end of this 
screen rise minarets of a beautiful form, and the whole is 
richly decorated with coloured tiles. On each side of the 
space beneath the dome there are arcaded apartments, with 
matted floors, for the use of the moolahs, and those who 
retire to pray or to read the Koran : there is also before the 
archway a large platform, matted for the convenience of de\'o- 
tees^ but the greatest number of these pray under the oppo- 
site archway of the mausoleum, or the niches on either side, 
which are fitted up tor the purpose. 

But it is neceessary now for us to leave Mushed and its 
gilded mausoleum, and proceed on our journey. 

Mushed is situated south-east of the Caspian Sea, and the 
route by which Europe may be reached is generally by way 
of Astrabad, on the shores of tiiat sea. This distance is 
passed through a country beset with dangers of the same 
kind as those which occur north-east of Mushed. The Toork- 
mans of the Caspian^ as they are called, have nearly the same 
love of plunder as their brethren, and the traveller has to 
look sharply about him while on this route. Sir A. Bumes 
had, thit)ugh an interview with the Prince Royal of Persia, 
at Mushed, gained the assistance of a large escort in his 
future journey. Some Toorkmans had entered the Pei-sian 
service, and the following incident, related by that traveller, 
will farther illustrate the manners of this people. "On 
winding through the valley we had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing an interesting sight, in the welcoming of a chief, 
or *Aksukal,* who J* ad accompanied us firom Koochan. We 
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had onlv known him as a wild Toorkman, and, for my own 
party I had scarcely noticed him ; but here he was a noble^ 
And yvhai is greater, a patriarch. He had been summoned 
by the IMnce Royal, and now returned to his home. For 
miles before reaching the camp the Toorkmans crowded 
about ns to bid him welcome : all of them were on horse- 
back, men, women, and children, and several of them cried as 
they kissed his hand. At length, in a shady and pictureeaue 
part 6f the valley, a party which appeared more respectable 
than the others, nad dismounted and drawn up. This was 
the fiunily of the chief: he leaped upon the ground with the 
enthusiasm of a youth, rushea forward, and kissed in suc- 
cession four boys, who were his sons. The scene was pa- 
thetic, and the witty Persians, who had before been imitating 
some of the actions and exclamations of the Toorkmans^ 
were silenced by this fervent flow of afiection. Three of 
the boys were under ten years of age, yet thev mounted 
their horses with spirit, and joined the cavalcade. ' 

Through a country inhabited by Toorkmans, but subject^ 
nominally at least, to the nower of Persia, we travel 
onward to the shores of the Caspian ; during the course of 
which route we pass through a few towns, but none of im- 
portance till we reach Astrabod. 

Astrabad is the capital of a small province, bounded on 
the north by the Ca^ian Sea and the Toorkman Desert, on 
the south by the Elbun mountains, on the west by Mazan- 
deran, another Persian province, and on the east by the river 
Gourgan. The capital is not above ten miles from the 
shores of the Caspian, and is believed to owe its origin to 
Yezzid ibu Mehloob, an Arab general, who built it towards 
the end of the first century of the Mohammedan era. The 
circumference of the town is about three miles and a half, the 
whole bein^ surrounded by a high and thick wall, which is 
now in a rumous condition. The streets are generally paved, 
and tlieir cleanliness is promoted by a drain which runs 
through the centre of them. The town contains but few 
public buildings worthy of note. When Sir A. Bumes passed 
through it, he found it devastated by the plague whicn had 
visited it a short time before. Half the shops i^id houses 
were closed, literally for want of masters ; and the whole 
town presented a very dreary and desolate appearance. 



From Astrabad we proceed through the proTinces of 
A^rabad and Mazanderan, to Teheran, the present capital 
of Persia. This districL like many others m the East, is 
frequently attacked with the plague, which produces sad 
devastation. An English traveller was informed by an in- 
habitant of one of the towns that he had lost a son by the dis- 
ease, and that he and his wife had both been attacked. She 
was nursine a child at the time ; and though she continued to 
suckle it, the in&nt escaped the danger. The man stated 
that he had had the horror to see his own child dnun^d to 
the door by eight or ten cat^ whom he with difficulty 
scared awav: and affirmed It as his belief that more people 
were killea by dogs and eats on the occasion, or died from 
hunger, than from the disease itself. 

Teheran is approached from the east either by horses or 
moles, through a cotmtiy which presents few natural points 
of interest. 

Here we take leave of our journey. We have before 
described Teheran, and on two former occasions have 
traced the overland route from about Teheran to Europe, 
Ist.— ^through the provinces between the Caspian and Black 
Seas, and tnence through Russia: and 2nd. — along the 
nortnem shore of Asia Minor to Constantinople. It will 
not be necessary, therefore^ to go again over this ground. 
The countries through which we have passed liave been 
very rarely indeed visited by Europeans, and are inhabited 
bv nations possessing, generally speaking, considerable 
vigour of character. Tne Seikhs of the Punjaub, the 
A&hans of Caubul, the Uzbeks of Balkh and Bokhara, 
and the Toorkmans of the sandy desert forming the north- 
em boundary of Caubul and Khorasan, are all distinguished 
by such characteristics as make a journey among them no 
light matter. The overland journey is sometimes made in 
a direction somewhat more southerly, from Delhi towards 
Moultan near the Indus; thence to Candahar, in the middle, 
of Caubul ; thence to Herat, at the boundary between Caubul 
and Persia; and from Herat to Mushed. But the nature of 
iiie travelling along this route, and the objects met with bv 
the way, do not diner much in character from those whicn 
have here engaged our attention. 
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V. The Demerara and Berbicb^ Rivers. 
Having described the scenery and chief points of 
interest on the fissequibo river and its tributaries, we 
shall be able to dismiss in a narrower space our notice 
of the remaining rivers. 

The river Demerara is situated between the Essequibo 
and the Berbice, and is navigable for ships of burden to 
a distance of about one hundred miles. For thirty miles 
from the mouth the country on the banks consists of 
extensive level meadows; then succeed numerous sand- 
hills ; and lastlv a hilly region occurs, which gives rise 
to cataracts and rapids, at a distance of about a hundred 
miles from the source. The banks of the river present 
nearlv the same appearance as those before spoken of, 
and the white inhabitants become more and more scat- 
tered the farther we ascend the river. The natives have 
many habits and usages peculiar to this part of the coun- 
try, and among them we may mention the remarkable 
mode of catchmg birds by the ^blow-pipe." 

A reed grows in Guyana to the length of twelve or 
fourteen feet, perfectly straight and uniform throughout 
its whole lexigth, hollow, free from knots or joints, of a 
bright yellow colour, and perfectly smooth inside and out 
Another kind of reed or stem also grows there, which is 
brown, knotted at intervals, and susceptible of a fine 
polish. The natives collect one of each of these kinds, 
extract the pith from the larger ttein, and iniert the 
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reed within it, thus giving strength to the reed. This 
forms the blow-pipe of the Indiui, into which he inserts 
a short arrow, and applies one end to his mouth, to blow 
the arrow out. The arrow is about ten inches long, and 
is made out of the leaf of a species of palm-tree, hard 
and brittle, and pointed as sharp as a needle. The mid- 
dle of the arrow is bound round with cotton, to make it 
nearly fit the tube: one end is scorched, to make it 
harder, and the other end b poisoned. A quiver is pro- 
vided which will hold &ve or six hundred arrows. 

With a quiver of poisoned arrows slung at his back, 
and the blow-pipe in his hand, the bird-hunter advances 
cautiously to tne woody region where the birds are 
located. When he espies a bird within arrow-distance, 
he takes a poisoned arrow from his quiver, puts it in the 
blow-pipe, directs the tube towards the bird, applies it 
to his mouth, and blows strongly and suddenly through 
it. Seldom does he miss the object of his aim. If the 
bird be struck, or if the skin merely be pierced, it is 
generally dead within three minutes afterwards. The 
bow and poisoned arrows are also employed by the 
natives in their search for large birds and quadrupeds. 

The river Berbice, which is eastward of the Demerara, 
was but little known until explored by Mr. Schomburghk, 
in 1836-7. When this part of the colony was in the 
hands of the Dutch East India Company, there were 
»«ettlementi on the banks of the river to a distance of 
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sixty miles from the sea, but now, from various causes, 
there are but few white iohatntaatft met with aboTe the 
town of New Amsterdam. At one spot Mr. & met with 
a neat cottage, the proprietor of which (a Dutchman) 
cultivated rice, and received the travellers very kindlv. 
Farther on he met with a large wood-eutling establish- 
ment, belonging to a Mr. M'CulIum, and employing 
about two hundred Indians and fifty negroes : these men 
M\ the trees, and square the timber. The Indians were 
kindly treated by their employer, and are said to be ex- 
cellent working servants, but there are some proprietors 
of land who aet unfairly and ungenerously towards these 
tribes : they supply an Indian with articles on credit, 
sometimes to a large amount, provided he •% able to work, 
being aware that the Indian deems himself in duty bound 
to work for his creditor until the debt is paid: but mAny 
wood-cutters use every means to prevent his getting oat 
of debt, by constantly supplying him with more goods 
and large quantities of rum, whereby the poor Indian is 
kept in a state of bondage. To lessen this evil, a pro- 
tector of Indians has been appointed. 

The natives pass on the shallow parts of this river in 
very fiat, shallow, light canoes, called woodskins. They 
are made of a single piece of tiie tough bark of the mti^ 
rianara tree, which g^ws to a very large sise: an inci- 
sum is made in the bark to the eitent reouired, and it 
is then resioved by driving in wedges: when loosened 
from the wood the bark is kept open by croee-sticks, and 
is supported at the extremities upon two beams. Vertical 
incisions, aboat two feet asunder, and a few inches in 
depth are then made, and the parts secured by over- 
lapping. This irail boat, although one man can carry it 
with ease on his head, frequently holds three persons and 
a quantity of luggage, in passmg through the shallow 
parts of the Bcrhice liver* 

High ap the river the party came to a spot where the 
contrsucted stream forms an entrance to a natural basin, 
bordered by hills, and hero oeenrred a fidl, not very 
deep, but of too great rapidity to permit the eanoes 
and boats to be forced up it, which was done in many 
other instances. The party therefore hauled up, and 
conveyed the baggage by hand to the head of Um fall, 
but the large canoes, or earialt, were forced through the 
rushing water. Hendrick, a coarageons Indian, gained 
onetof the rocks in the middle of the cataract, and 
seized th& end of a boat-rope which was thrown to him. 
He then carried it to a less dangerous place, to which 
some of the other Indians had arrived by swimming ; and 
the whole party then drew the corial by main strength 
up the -opposing current In effecting the same object 
with another corial Hendrick lost his footing in the mid- 
dle of the cataract, and was swept away, but being just 
enabled to grasp tightly a rope thrown out to hmi, he 
was fortunately saved. 

This part of the river abounds inkenfiHansj or large 
idligators, animals which appear to be very tenacious of 
life. On one occasion a kayman was shot, the ball 
taking off the end of the snout: another ball was lodged 
in the hinder part of the skull; and after the Indtfins 
had beaten the animal tiU life appeared to be extinct, it 
was lifted out of the water, and pUced in the bow of the 
corial. When, soon afterwards, the corial had to be 
drawn up a rapid, tlie kayman was in the way, and two 
men took it up, to move it to a more convenient place ; 
but scarcely had they done so when it suddenly leaped 
into the water. On another occasion, when a kayman 
had been shot and taken, a piece of the windpipe three 
inches in length was cut out, to ensure the death of the 
animal, but it was still found living, the next day, and 
was only finally despatched by piercing the brain with a 
sharp knife. 

Snakes of rather a fearful size are found on the banks 
of the river. One measuring sixteen feet in len^ and 
twenty-eight inches in circumference was seen by the 
party doae to the shore. Hendzick jumped ashore, and 



dexterously slipped a noose round its head, and was on 
the point of seeuring it, when the snake tnmed round 
and made a tnotioa as if to dart at him. At this attack 
all his courafS forsook him, and he retreated with preci- 
pitation over bushes and rocks into the water. The 
other Indians stood petrified, and could not be persuaded 
to put a finger to the rope by which the snake was 
hekL At tins juncture a timely shot from one of the 
party despatched the snake and redeemed the rope. 

It was on the 1st of January, 1837, that Mr. Schom- 
burghk, somewhat dispirited at the toils and difficulties 
which he had encountered, met with that wonderful 
flower which, at his request, was named after Her 
Majesty, and which the reader will call to mind as the 
Victoria regia. He says:— * 

Some object on the southern point of the basin attracted 
mj attention: I could not form any idea of what it might 
be, and I hurried the crew to increase the rate of their pad- 
dling : in a short time we were opposite the object of our 
curiositj,— a regetahle wonder. All calamities were for- 
gotten ; I lUt as a boCaolst, and feh myself rewarded. A 
gijpsntie leaf^ from five to six feet in diameter, salver-shaped, 
with a broad rim of a lifht green above, and a vivid erim- 
son below, rested upon tne water: quite in character with 
the wooderful leaf was the luxuriant flower, consisting of 
manj hundrsd petals, jasring in alteniate tints^ from pure 
white to rose and pinL The smooth water, was covered 
with them, and I lowed from one to the other, ohserring 
always somethu^ new to be admired. 

Mr. Schombnighk then prooeeds to describe more 
minutely the botuiieal features of the flower, but this 
description we mast pass over. 

Our traveOeis espied a large herd of katrammi^, or 
Indian hogs, and, as their stock of provisions was 
setting low, an attack on the herd was resolved on* The 
hogs were wallowing in a po<d of muddy water, one 
bemg left as sentinel to give the alarm if an enemy ap- 
proached. This sentinel was fired at, and immediatety 
the whole herd of two hnndrsd scampered off in an opposite 
direction. The party dispersed in various directioDs to 
shoot some of the hogs during their retreat, but it so 
happened that the Indians nninteAtionaQT drove the herd 
towards the spot where Mr. Schomburghk was standing 
alone. 

I heard a rushiiig noise (he says) like a whirlwind, q>- 
proachlng through the bushes: the peculiar growl, and that 
awful chipping of the teeth, ^d not leave me lone in doubt 
as to its cause : it was evident that the herd had divided, 
and were coming directly towards me. I stood alone, un- 
armed, and had not even a knife to defend myself. I know 
not yet how I climbed the lower part of a mora tree, when 
by tney rushed, their mnasks almoet sweeping the ground, 
aiid their rough bristles on the back standing erect. They 
eame pest like a whirlwind, and before I had recovered fimm 
my astonishment I heard them plunge into the river, and 
swim over to the opposite bank. 

When the party had explored the river Berbice almost 
to its source, they returned, and on approaching near the 
settlements Mr. Schamburghk lost br death an enter- 
prising yomhr companion who had shared his dangers 
and toils. On February 11 this gentleman, Mr. R^us, 
suddenly became low-spirited, and said ^he knew he 
should die young." On the following day the corials had 
to be directed down a rapid and cataract by the skill of 
some of the Indians. Mr. Reuss determined to make 
one oi the party, against all the solicitations of Mr. 
SchomborgUu The corial was launched down the 
rapid, Mr. Reuss standing when he ought to have been 
seated, and, by some bad management Uie corial becanm 
upset, and all the crew precipitated into the river. Mr. 
Reusa was drovmed, and his companions had the melan- 
choly task ci interring him on the banks of the- river. 

Tlie travellers had not seen a human habitation of any 
kind for the space of two months, when, <» the 20th Feb- 
ruary they arrived at some Indian huts. From thence 
th^y proceeded to the European settlements, and finally 
came to New AmslevdaBD^ ^m whence they started. 
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We now conclode our notice of Britbb Guyana. 
There are one or two other riyens which we have not 
particularly noticed, but the notable objects presented bj 
them so nearly resemble others which have already en- 
gaged our attention, as to preclude the necessity for 
&rther description* The reader will gather from theee 
details, that British Guyana is a beautiful and fruitful 
country, abounding in animals and plants of various 
kinds, — ^thinly inhabited by dark-skinned natiyes, who 
are generally of a peaceful character, — and by colonists 
at a few towns situated near the mouths of three or four 
riyers flowing northward into the Atlantic* 



DO STONES GEOW? 
This opinion thai stones grow and increase in si^a is 
yery popular, and very erroneous. We hear it stated 
by many persons with all the certainty of a well attested 
fact, and yet there are few vulgar errors which rest upon 
a more flimsy foundation. 

A writer, who» by the ease and fiuniliarity of his style 
first attempts to render a very difficult subject popular, 
often runs the risk of diffosin^ error as well as truth. 
M. de Toumefort, the immediate predecessor of Lin- 
naeus, deprived botany of much of its forbidding aspect, 
and greatly promoted its study by a new system of 
classification and a new and easier method of description. 
In 1702, after returning from his travda in the I«yant, 
he wrote an account, among other objects, of the botanical 
productions which be had examined during his travels. 
In surveying the lab3rrinth of Crete he observed that the 
names wnich visitors had engraved upon the nock were 
not formed of hollow but of prominent letters, like baiso- 
relievos. He supposes that these letters were at first 
hollowed out by knives; that the hollows have since 
been filled up by the growth of the stone; and hence be 
indulges in the fancy that stones increase in nze like the 
productions of the vegetable world which constituted his 
favourite study* 

The pleasing style of Toumefort's Travels caused his 
book to be much read, and hence arose the popular error 
that stones grow. It would be satisfitctorv to be well 
assured that the letters were at first hollowed, befi>re 
attempting to account for their prominency; but assume 
ing the fact to be as he states it, we proceed to state 
a few of the conditions necessary to the growth or 
enlargement of matter, 

Tl^ various objects of the material world are conve- 
niently arranged into two great classes, the organiaed 
and the unorganized: the former includes animab and 
plants, and the latter minerals. In animals and plants 
we observe a system of organs, gradually rising from a 
very simple to a yery complex method of arrange- 
ment, and destined to &e pei^ormance of certain vital 
fiinctions* In minerals we find none of these organs, 
and consequently there cannpt exist in them the vital 
principle which is the distinctive charaetor of the former. 
We readily admit also that vitality was not present In 
minerals during their formation ; but the slightest trace 
of organization in any natural body is a clear proof 
that life does exist or has existed in it. Unorganized 
bodies are made up of elementary atoms, or of proximate 
principles, in which elementary atoms are muted in cer- 
tain definite proportions^ When these are brought 
together in a gradual manner by the force of affinity 
from a state of solution or of fusion, they assume various 
geometric forms called crystals. These crystals can 
only increase in size by the addition of other atoms to 
their external surfaces, and it often happens that this 
increase goes on to an indefinite extent; the original 
crystalline form being constantly maintained* Should 
the circumstances under which these crystalline forms 
are produced cease to operate, the atoms may still unite 
and form shapeless masses which, however, possess the 
same definite character of comnosition as if t^ey had 



been recently crystallized. Rocks and stones, the ocean 
and the atmosphere, are mixtures of simple minerals, or 
of the simple substances of which the latter are formed. 
The earth itself, and probably the various heavenly 
bodies, are r^arded as large masses of mineral or un- 
organized matter. 

Although an animal or a plant is in substance com- 
posed of the same simple atoms as those which com- 
pose minerals, yet they are eminently distinguishable 
from the latter by the manner in which they increase in 
bulk. The various organs of such bodies are not, as in 
the structure of mineral, similarly composed throughout; 
they increase by the assunilation of n)od« which being 
received into the system through certain cavities or 
vessels, is formed by peculiar processes into specifiis 
compounds, adapted to the nutrition and growth of the 
animal or plant. Now, in the example furnished by 
Toumefort, the protuberancy of the characters cannot be 
called growth, nor, as he terms it, vegetation; because 
it is, in no respect, effected by a process similar to the 
vegetetion of a plant. Vegetation supposes vessels con- 
taining fluids and growth by enansion; but would any 
one contend for a moment ror tne existence of vessels in 
a stone; of fluids moving in them; or of the different 
parts expanding and swelling like the branch or trunk of 
a tree ? Even the fact, as stated by Toumefort, proves 
nothing; for he does not pretend that the rock itself is 
mcreasing in bulk, but only that a few insignificant hol- 
lows have become filled up with fresh stony particles 
which project a little beyond the general surface of the 
rock. This filling up may be explained by referring to 
the process by which stalactites are formed. When 
water saturated with calcareous matter is exposed to the 
air, the water evaporates, and the calcareous earth remains 
behind and gradually hardens into stone. 

The popular notion that stones grow, has led to the 
practice of watering coals and keeping them wet for a 
long time befbre they are used. The effect of this prac- 
tice is simply this: When the wet coals are thrown upon 
the fire they cannot bum until the greater part of the 
moisture is converted into steam, and thus dissipated; a 
large portion of the heat whidi would otherwise warm 
the apartment is now lost; for it combines with the water 
to form steam, which, with the smoke, ascends the chim- 
nerinetaad of radiating into the apartment. 

The distinctions which we have pointed out between 
organized and unorganized matter will be sufficient to 
show that a negative answer must be given to the ques- 
tion, ^* Do stones grow ? " The precise limits between 
minerals and organized bodies may be considered as aS" 
certained; but the line of demarcation between the two 
kingdoms of organized nature is by no means precise. 
However rimple the questions may appear, " What is a 

!»lant?" and, "What is an animal? naturalists have 
bund great difficulty in answering them in such a man- 
ner as to satisfy all the conditions under which organized 
matter is found* For a long time it was considered 
satisfactory to define a plant as "a being with life and 
without the power of locomotion," and an animal as " a 
being possessing life and the power of locomotion ;" but 
such definitions lost their value when it was found that 
some of the lower tribes of animals had not the pow^r 
of moving about from place to place; and that some 
planto conld do so to a certoin extent. Perhaps the 
most constant distinction between these two great classes 
is the presence in animals of internal sacs or stomachs 
for the reception of food; organs with which plants are 
not furnished^ 

There is no difficulty in admitting that planU, in 
common with animals, possess vital energy, which dis- 
tinguishes them from inert matter, and displays itself by 
its effects. If we would extend the inquiry beyond the 
examination of these effects, and seek to know what 
vitalitif is, we are soon brought to a pause, and admit 
th^ inefficiency of our means to penetrate those mysteries 
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whieli the Almighty has concealed from vl$. We see 
that vitality and organization accompany each other; but 
vitality does not depend on mere structure ; it is not 
produced by respiration alone, although this process 
seems necessary to it; it is not heat, for this is only an 
effect of vitality, although a certain degree of temnerature 
favours it; our most refined chemistry scarcely leads us 
one step nearer to the cause of this wondrous principle; 
vitality resists those combinations in organised bodies 
which so unerringly occur when life is extinct The 
flights of imagination as well as the sober reasonings of 
philosophy, ful to inform us of its nature : we can only 
regard its effects in silent admiration, and think of it as 
that divine emanation from the Almighty, first commu- 
nicated to man when '* He breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life." 



ON chess; ' 

XL CriSs-Writirb akd PLAnnSy (fiondnued.) 




CBBM-rAWir, Al DBItONID BT rLAXMAK. 

Bright in the firoat the daimtleM ■oldien niie 
Their poKahed apeen: their eteeDT hebnete blaze. 
Feared thej ituid, the daring Ibe to itrike, 
Direct their progreae, hut their woonds oMi<rae. 

Sim WnuAU JoKBt. 

Ik 'the early part of the eighteenth century Captain 
Joseph Bertin obtained a distinguished rank among chess 
players. He seems intitled to the merit of having in- 
vented the "Three pawns' gambit:" which being after- 
wards adopted by the celebrated player Cunningham, it 
was named by Philidor " the Cunningham gambit," by 
which term it has since been known; but, as Mr. 
Walker remarks, from its construction involving a 
flULcrifice of three pawns, it is more correct to term it 
the Three patens' gambit. In 1735 Captain Bertin 
published a small work, entitled « The noble Game of 
Chess." "Printed for the Author, and sold only at 
Slaughter's Coffee-house, in St. Martin's Lane." This 
work contains the laws, twenty-six games, and twelve 
endings. Among his rules, the author makes a remark 
which every. chess player »will appreciate: — ^**I wish I 
could gfive rules to avoid oversignts." 

Mr. Cunningham, the critic and editor of Horace, a 
gentleman of taste and learning, had moreover the re- 
putation of being the first chess-player in Europe. His 
acquirements gained him the friendship of many distin- 
guished persons. It is said that while Lord Sunder- 
land and Mr. Cunningham were at the Hague, they 
frequently played at chess, and after continumg to play 
for some time his lordship discovered that if either one 
before playing was jolted in the carriage, in passing over 
the rough streets of the Hague, he was generally the 
loser. For this reason his lordship discontinued going 
to Cunningham, but for some time sent for him. Under 
this new arrangement Mr. Cunningham found, to his no 



small astonishment, that he lost most of his games; and 
when the plan was at length revealed, he insisted that 
the visits should be reciprocated. This new arrange- 
ment is said to have restored the former ratio of success 
between them ; but, as was remarked to Mr. Twiss, those 
who believe in this anecdote must think that the head 
of a chess player, before he plays, must be moved as care- 
fully as a bottle of old port before it be decanted. 

During Mr. Cunningham's residence at the Hagne, a 
German prince, haying heard of his great skiU at chess, 
sent him an invitation to ffo and play on a certain day. 
Mr. Cunningham, who had acquired an European re- 
putation in chess, did not choose to risk it andnst a 
stranger, and therefore asked Mr. Ogilvie, a Scottish 
gentleman in the Dutch service, to pay a visit to the 
prince as Mr. Cunningham's pupil. This was agreed to, 
and Mr. Ogilvie waited upon the prince with a note 
from Mr. Cunningham to the effect that he could not 
avail himself of the honour o£ accepting the prince's 
invitation for the hour named, but that he had sent one 
of his pupils to attend in his place, and in the event of 
his being beaten, Mr. Cunningham would himself attend 
and play with the prince. Mr. Ogilvie beat the prince 
in every game; which so greatly mortified him, that, 
thinking the master would vanquish him still more 
easily wan the pupil, left the Hague on the following 
morning without even waiting to see Mr. Cunningham. 

This distinguished player died in his native country, 
Scotland, in 1732, more than eighty years of age. 

The next player of eminence is I%iiippe Stamma, who 
styles himself *' native of Aleppo in Syria, and inter- 
preter of the oriental languages to the King of Great 
Britain." He published at Paris in 1737 a small work 
containing a hundred situations or ends of games: many 
of these are very instructive, and ought to be known by 
every chess student: others, says Sarratt, there is every 
reason to believe, never occurred in the course of a 
game, and it may be doubted whether they could occur. 
We may add that the same remark also applies to many 
of the chess problems of our own day. 

In an edition of this work in French, published by 
Stamma at the Hague in 1741, and dedicated to Lord 
Harrington, we find the following amusing anecdote 
among the rules and cautions which he gives to the chess 
student: — 

Be very carefVil how you capture a piece which your 
adversaiy offers you for nothing: for he intends either to 
win one of your superior pieces, or to give you check-mate. 
This stratagem is frequently practised among good Arabian 
players. 

It is related that a younff man of this country, still under 
paternal authorit}[, having learnt the game of chess, took so 
much pleasure in it that he neglected everything else. His 
father having often reprimanded him without effect, 
became at last so angry that he threatened one day to 
kill him. The son fell on his knees, demanded pardon, and 
stated that this game was more useful them his father 
seemed to think it ; but that he would continue to pltfy no 
more. After a moment's reflection the father demanded 
the use of such a game^ for he could see none, except 
it were to encourage idleness. ''My fiither," replied 
the son, **this game teaches me many things that will 
be very useful to me during my future life. If for the 
good of m V country I were required to go to the wars, this 
game teaches me how to fight with advantage. If I were 
on a journey, and robbers were to attack me, I should know 
better how to defend myself than one who has not acquiied 
skill in this game." 

** Tell me how this is possible,'' said the fiither. ^ You 
must put me to the proof;" responded the son. The father 
did so : he sent his son on a distant Journey, with a large 
sum. of money to buy merchandise. 

When the young man was on his road, the father sent 
four men after him to rob him. When the son found him- 
self opposed to these robbers, he dismounted quickly, aban- 
doned nis horse, and takine refuge behind walls and hedges, ' 
escaped. He then accomplished the object of his journey, 
and succeeded in bringing his merchandise safely home. ' 

He thni related to his father what had happened. **'Am 
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■oon as I was attackecl,'' iidd he» ^1 Wlhoiiglit myself of an 
eiq»edient frequently adopted at chessy vis^ to Baerifice my 
horse to saTe my life and my money ; in the same way as at 
chess I sometimes sacrifice my knight^ in order to save my 
lunff or my qneen." 

Tlie £Miner was so mnch pleased with the skill and 
address of his son« that he not only forgave him, but deter- 
mined to learn the game. This fittle story, says Stamma» 
is £ur more pleasantly related in the Arabic, in wluch lan- 
guage the knight is called the horse. 

Stamma was in London in 1745, and published an 
improred edition of his treatise, which has since been 
edited with notes by Mr. Lewis, In 1747, Stamma 
tried his skill against Philidor in a match of en games; 
Fhilidor giTing him the move, and allowing a drawn 
game to be a lost one. With these advantages Stamma 
won only two games, of which one was a drawn game- 
As it is our intention to conclude these brief notices 
of chess players and writers with an account of Fhilidor, 
we proceed to notice a few of the principal satellites 
whiai, during a considerable portion of the last century, 
horered round the greatest luminary that ever threw 
lustre on the science of chess. 

In 1 750, a treatise entitled ** Practical and Theoretical 
obserrations on the Game of Chess," was published at 
Modena; ** The author," says Sarratt, <' chose to con- 
ceal his name, and it is difficult to assign a satisfactory 
reason for his diffidence, for it is unquestionably a pub- 
lication of gppeat merit and real utility." For many 
years the author of this book was referred to as '< The 
Anonymous Modenese," but it is now known that Dr. 
Ercole del Rio was the author. In 1820, Mr. Bingham 
published *^ The incomparable Game of Chess developed 
after a new method of the greatest facility, from the 
first elements to the most scientific artifices of the 
game." This high sounding title, which, like all such, 
promises more than it performs, is applied to a work 
which professes to be a translation from the Italian of 
Del Rio, whereas the real author is Domenico Canonico 
Ponxiani, an advocate in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
a friend of Del Rio, who was an advocate in the Civil 
Courts. Mr. Bingham has translated the third edition 
of this book, published at Venice in 1812, which is 
greatly inferior to the second, published at Modena in 
1782, the third, as Mr. Cochrane thinks, being probably 
a reprint of the first. In the advertisement to the 
second edition, Ponziani is distinctly stated to be the 
author, and is said to have been assisted by his friend 
Del Rio, in the composition of the work. 

The work of Del Rio received a commentary from 
the labours of Lolli in 1763. This commentary, (a 
folio volume of 632 pages,) <' like that of Coke upon 
Littleton, or of a Dutch scholiast upon a classic, exceeds 
a hundred-fold the bulk of the original work." The 
size of this book, adds Mr. Cochrane, was, on its first 
publication, ridiculed in Baretti's Frusta LUeraria. It 
is, however, the most complete and valuable treatise on 
chess which has lutherto appeared. This high praise 
was given by Mr. Cochrane in 1822, and although many 
valuaJ)le works on chess have appeared since that time, 
Mr. Walker, in the third edition of his excellent treatise, 
(1841,) does not hesitate to pronounce Lolli's '< the most 
clasncal work on chess extant" 

We conclude the present article with an amusing 
anecdote, related of the Duke de Nivemois : — 

When this accomplished nobleman was ambassador 
to England, he was going to Lord Townsend's seat, 
at Rainham in Norfolk, on a private visit, en dishahUley 
and with only one servant, when he was obliged by a 
very heavy shower to stop at a farm-house in the way. 
The master of the house was a clergyman, who, to a 
small curacy, added the care of a few scholars in the 
neighbourhood; which in all might make his living about 
eighty pounds a year: this was all he had to maintain a 
wife and six children. When the duke alighted, the 
clergyman, not knowing his rank, begged him to come 



in and dry himself; which the oihcr accepted, by bor- 
rowing a pair of old worsted stockings and slippers, and 
warming himself by a good fire. After some conversa- 
tion, the duke observed an old chess-board hanging up ; 
and, as he was passionately fond of the game, he asked 
the clergyman whether he could play. The latter told 
him, that he could play pretty tolerably ; but found it 
difficult in that part of the country to get an antagonist. 
^* I am your man," says the duke. '^ With all my heart," 
answers the clergyman ; << and if you will stay and ial^e 
pot-luck, I will see if I cannot beat you." The day 
continuing ndny, the duke accepted his offer ; when his 
antagonist plaved so well, that he won every game. 
This was so far from fretting the duke, that he was 
pleased to meet a man who could give him so much en- 
tertainment at his favourite game. He accordingly 
inquired into the state of his family affairs ; and making 
a memorandum of his address, witiiout discovering his 
title, thanked him, and departed. 

Some months elapsed, and the clergyman thought no 
more of the matter, when, one evening, a footman rode 
up to the door, and presented him wiUi a note. — ^** The 
duke de Nivemois* compliments wait on the Rev. Mr. 
; and as a remembrance for the good drubbing 
he gave him at chess, begs that he will accept the living 
of , worth 400/. per annum ; and that he will 

wait upon his Grace the Duke of Newcastle on Friday 
next, to thank him for the same." 

The good clergyman was some time before he could 
imagine it to be any more than a jest, and hesitated to 
obey the mandate ; but as his wife insisted on his making 
a trial, he went up to town, and, to his unspeakable 
satisfaction, found the contents of the note literally true. 



ON THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 
Wren we consider how large a quantity of timber is 
necessary to the construction of a ship, and when it is 
stated that the average durability of the vessels of the 
Royal Navy does not exceed fifteen years, we readily 
admit the vast importance of any successful means of 
counteracting those deteriorating influences to which 
large combinations of wood-work are peculiarly liable. , 

Vegetable matter, in common with all organic sub- 
stances, is subject to decomposition and decay, as soon 
as life becomes extinct ; and although the process is com- 
paratively slower in its commencement and progress in 
vegetable than in animal matter, it is not under ordinary 
circumstances, the less certain. During the existence of 
a plant, its various organs, under the influence of the 
mysterious principle of life, perform their respective 
functions in a manner similar to that of which we are 
more readily conscious in the animal frame. The plant 
absorbs its food from the soil and the surrounding Jair ; it 
digests that food under thd influence of respiration, and 
prepares rich and nutritive juices which circulate through- 
cut its whole vegetable frame, and deposit materials of 
growth wherever they are wanted; it sheds its leaves in 
Autumn, undergoes a season of torpor, and again becomes 
active and vigorous : thus it is clad in fresh leafy honours 
in the following Spring. All this is the effect, or rather 
the result, of vitality. The plant dies; and then its con- 
stituent parts gradually assert their individual existence, 
and resume their original affinities. Some pass into the 
air; some form new compounds ; and others, which during 
the life of the plant ministered to its healthy action, 
now work energetically and destructively on each other: 
so that the original mass gradually decomposes under the 
influence of various causes. The first step to decay is a 
process of fermentation, which is more or less rapid, in 
proportion as heat and moisture are more or less present. 
In the absence of damp air, even the vegetable mass 
will of itself supply moisture; for, according to Count 
Rumford, the best seasoned timber retains one-fourth of 
its weight of water. A certain extent of moisture is 
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Msential to regetable femumtation ; but a complete Mtur* 
ation appears inimical to it. A temperature not so lov 
as to produce freezings nor bo high aa to produce rapid 
evaporation, is also favourable to it- The humidity of 
the air in ships, and the difficulty of obtaining a free 
circulation of air, contribute greaUy to this fermentative 
process. 

The chemical constitution of the vegetable kingdom 
yields to analysis only three or four ultimate elements^ 
viz., oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon; and sometimes nitro* 
gen. The most active agent in the process of decompo* 
sition is the oxygen contained in the dead plenty whether 
such decomposition proceed under the rapid influence of 
fermentation, or be produced more slowly by the opera* 
tion of the law which renders decay the necessary con* 
sequence of organization. As soon as the tree is felled 
the oxygen begins to be liberated and to act upon the 
woody fibre, combining with its carbon and producing 
carbonic acid gas. The tenacity of the several parts is 
thus gradually destroyed. After timber U felled* fmd 
during the process of seasoning, a gradual diminotion of 
strength may be remarked. The effecti howeveri of 
seasoning is to deprive the wood of superabundant 
moisture, and of those vegetable juices which would 
otherwise induce a rapid decomposition. 

In addition to the natural decay of timber, the decom^ 
position is often accompanied by the apparently sponta* 
neous vegetation of parasitical fiiagi, inducing a species 
of decay to which the term '< dry rot" is applied, proba- 
bly in consequence of the attendant phenomena; the 
wood being converted into a dri/ friable masst destitute 
of fibrous tenacity. It is uncertain whetheiF the seeds of 
these fungi exist in a dormant state in the juices of the 
timber, and wait only until the first stages of decompo- 
sition furnish them with a nidus favourable to their 
growth; or whether they float in the atmosphere and 
settle in places favourable to their vegetation* It is 
found, however, that badly seasoned timber is peculiarly 
subject to this species q£ decay ; and hereby the former 
of the two suppositions just advanced is favoured* 

From the moment when timber is felled the process 
of decay commences, and although so slowly in many 
cases that we are not conscious of it, yet there is .a limit 
to the existence of the most durable articles of wood, 
however carefullv preserved. Dryness, cleanliness^ 9l 
free circulation or air, or the entire exclusion of it^ are 
among the best checks to vegetable decompositioui while 
damp accumulations, and a vitiated atmosphere^ rapidly 
induce it. 

Unseasoned timber should never be used in ship-build- 
ing, and the best seasoned timber should be used only in a 
dry state. Diseased and decayed portions of the wood 
should be cut out, together with tne sap-woo4« wbic^, 
being more soft and porous than the sfwie, is more 
liable to fermentation. 

The iron fastenings used about timber frequently cause 
its premature decay. Iron under the influence of mois- 
ture becomes rusty, — ^that is, oxygen, either from the 
air or from the wood itself, unites with the metal, form- 
ing an oxide, which, in its turn, acts upon the woodv 
fibre, and gradually destroys its tenacity. The irou js 
further subject to attack from the acid Juices of the 
wood; this effect, however, varies in different woods* 
Oak contains a smaller proportion of oily or resinous 
particles than many other kinds of wood; axul, in addir 
tion to the usual vegetable acid common to most woods, 
oak contains an acid peculiar to itself, caXled gallic ifiid: 
in teak, on the contrary, the quantity of acid is not only 
smaller, but the resinous particles are very abundant, sjid 
these form a sort of protecting covering to the iron fast* 
enings. Mackonochie states, on the authority of the 
shipping built in India and used in the India trade, that 
the average duration of an iron-fastened teak ship is 
thirty years; and that it is a misapplication of expense 
V> tuse copper fastenings with teak, as the additionid ad* 



▼antege gained is not at all oemmeBmrate with the addi- 
tional expense. But it is diflerent with oak; the action 
of oak on copper is by no means so destructive as on 
iion, and the reaction of the metal on the wood is not 
so destructive. 

The methods which have been from time to tim^ 
adopted for the preservation of timber are so nume- 
rous that a slight sketch of them would probably fill e* 
good-sized volume. We will name a few of the most 
successful, and terminate this notice with a description 
of the method now In practice* 

Mackonochie recommends all the iron fastenings to be 
provided with a protecting paint, and to impregnate the 
timber with some oily preparation, which he proposes to 
effect thus : the wood is to be placed in a steam-tight 
chamber, aud subjected to the action of pteam, by which 
the air will be expelled from the timber. Then by con- 
densing the steam, and repeating the process until all 
the elastic fluids are withdrawn from toe wood, and its 
juices converted into vapour, the wood becomes freed 
from them; and if plunged into oil, end subjected to 
atmospheric pressure, all the internal cavities of the 
wood will be filled with oil. In this way Mackonochie 
had in daily use a steam-chamber capable of containing 
twenty or thirty planks of timber, forty feet long, in 
which, while the planks were steaming, to render them 
flexible, thev were impregnated with teak oil. He says the 
oil mav easily be procured from the cnips and saw-dust 
used for the fuel of the steax^-boilers ; for it has been 
aseertuned that Malabar teak contuns such a quantity 
of oleaginous (oily-) or terebinthinous (turpentine) mat*- 
ter, that the chips from the timber and planks of a ship 
built of it will yield, by a proper process, a sufficient 
quantity of tar for all its own purposes including the 
rigging; and that, although oak timber does not contain 
so much of these substances, the chips of the fir alone 
consumed in the Royal Navy, would be more than suffi- 
cient to supply tar to saturate the oak. 

There have been many other proposals to saturate 
timber with different substances; the most snccessful 
of which, up to the process of Mr* Kyan, was that of 
M. Pallas, whose plan was to saturate the timber in a 
solution of sulphate of iron» and then precipitate the 
salt by means of lime-water. About the year 1823 Mr. 
Pill produced samples of timber unpreguated throughout 
with a substance resembling fits phaltum* These samples 
were subjected to a trial of five years in the dry-rot nit 
at Woolwich, and withstood the fimgus-rot perfectly. 
Sir John Barrow recommends kreosote, which he says 
'*in n vaporous form penetrates every part of the largest 
logs, end renders the wood almost as hard as irpuj-^r-^e 
hard as not essUy to be worked." 

Mr. Kyan's plan, pov so universally edopted, is tp 
soak the timber in a solution of bichloride or inercuxy^ 
commonly called corrosive sublimate. 

Awase nf the estsblisbed affinity oT eeif esive sublimate 
for albumen, Mr. Kyan applied that substance to solutions 
of vegetable matter, both acetous and sacdiarine, on which 
he was then operatmg, and in which albumen was a consti- 
tuent, with a view to preserve them in a quiescent and in- 
corruptible state: and obtaining i^ connimation of his 
<mlnionB by the fact, that during a period of three yean 
the acetous solution, openly exposed to atmoepliezic air, had 
not become putrid, nor bad the saoehariiie deooetioa yielded 
to the vinous or aeetoys stagps of fermentation, but were 
in a high state of preservationt, he eoncluded that corrosive 
sublimate, by combination with albumen, was a protection 
against the natural changes of vegetable matter. He con- 
ceived, therefore, if albumen made a part of wood, the latter 
would be protected by converting that albumen into a com- 
pound of protodiloride of mercury and albumen ; end he pro- 
ceeded to immense pieces of wood in this solution, and 
obtained the same result as that which he had aseertained 
with rsgard to the vegetable decoctions. ^Bibkbeck. 

It having be«[i found that the precipitate caused by the 
Kyaaisation was soluble in salt water, 8ir William Bur* 
nett has lately substituted chloride of zinc for corroaivQ 
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siiblimate, and the resulting compound which this forms 
with the albuminous portion of the wood« effectually 
resists the action of salt water. 



THE CADDIS, or SPRING FLY. 

Grsat is the Tariety of uuecta to be obsenred at this 
season of the year, in the ricinity of pools and shallow 
streams of water. The labours of naturalists have taught 
US to distinguish many of these beautifiil forms, and to 
refi^r thein to their respeetive families; bat how impos- 
sible does it appear for an ordinary observer to attain 
to more than a very superficial acquaintance with 
them, or to view without bewilderment the diversi- 
fied shapes and colours of aquatic insects only. Among 
their numerous tribes, few can be found more interesting 
to the angler, than the may-fiies and caddis-flies which 
form some of his most important living baits : these in- 
sects are highly carious in their larva state on account 
of the 9ingi]dar nature of the covering with which they 
invest themselves. Some particolars relative to the 
Phryganea or caddis-fiy will doubtless prove acceptable 
to many of our readers. 

The kurva of the caddis insect miay be seen crawl- ' 
mg upon subaquatic plants, or lying passive at the 
bottom of our clear streams, enclosed in a case of its 
own construction, the materials of which are very differ- 
ent in different species. In many popular descriptions 
of insects caddis-worms are spoken of as constituting 
but one species, and as selecting indifferently from the 
materials around them, those best adapted to form a 
protection to their bodies. The Linnsean genus Fbirga- 
nea, has, however, been found to contain about two hun- 
dred British species, and it Is little doubted by our best 
authorities but that each of these has its own method of 
working, and consequently its own particular form of 
case. Izaak Walton was not igncMrant of this, for we 
find him speaking in his chapter on baits, of <* divers kinds 
of c€id%9 or etMse^worms that are to be found in this 
nation, in several distinct counties and in several little 
brooks that relate to larger rivers." Respecting these 
varieties of caddis he has many directions to give, and 
of three of them he enters into a particular description. 
The first he calls a piper , " whose husk or case is a 
piece of reed about an inch long, or longer, and as big 
about ae the compass of a two-pence." This description 
of caddis-worm is commended by the worthy angler as 
a choice bait for chub or chavender, or indeed for any 
great fish. " There is also,*' be continues, '^ a lesser 
cadis-worm, called a eock'spuVi being in fashion like the 
spur of a cock, sharp at one end; and the case or house 
in which this dwells is made of small husks and gravel 
and slime most curiously made of these, even so as to 
be wondered at, but not to be made by man, no more 
than a kingfisher's nest can, which is made of little 
fishes' bonee, and have such a geometrical interweaving 
and connexion as the like is not to be done by the art Sf 
man. This kind of cadis is a choice bait for any fioat- 
fish. There is also another cadis, called by some a 
HraW'Worm and by some a ru^-eoaf, whose house or 
case is made of little pieces of bents and rashes and 
straws and water- weeds, and I know not what; which are 
so knit together with condensed slime, that they stick 
about her husk or case not unlike the bristles of a hedge- 
hog.- 

The fiumlty is indeed worthy of our admiration which 
enables these little worms to provide for their own safety 
at a period of th^ir being, when, their bodies being very 
soft and tender, thev would be exposed to more than 
ordinary danger. The caaes of all caddis-worms have 
one feature in common, that is, they consist of a tylifi- 
drical tube open at both ends. Some of these tubes are 
simply formed of a slender and narrow bit of grass, 
which tt rolled in a be autiful spiral direction; oth^ers are 



concealed by a drapery of leaves falling over them in a 
natural and graceful manner; and others are entirely 
covered with shells, some of which occasionally contain 
living snails fixed in that position without the {jower of 
moving. The worm keeps possession of its case by 
means of two hooks situated at the extremity of the 
body, and so firmly do these hooks maintain their hold, 
that it is almost impossible to separate the insect from 
its case without injuring it. The caddis-worm has a 
long body, and the legs, six in number, are situated on 
the first three segments near the head. These are the 
only portions which are generally exposed in walking, 
ana they differ from the rest of the body in being firm 
and hard and little liable to injury. Mr. Rennie made 
repeated experiments with caddis-worms to ascertain 
their mode of building. He deprived them of their 
coverings and furnished them with materials for con- 
structing new ones, watching their proceedings through- 
out. He describes them as working at the commence- 
ment in a very clumsy manner, attaching a great num- 
ber of chips to whatever materials may be within their 
reach with loose threads of silk, and thus surrounding 
themselves with materials many of which are never 
used in the perfect building. Unskilful as their efforts 
may at first appear, there is much wisdom in this aggre- 
gation of all the substances within their reach, before their 
dwelling is actually commenced; for when these prepara- 
tions are completed, they are able to devote their whole 
attention to the building, and to select the requisite ma- 
terials from the heap close at hand. The natural cement 
used by the caddis- worm to unite together the rushes, 
sticks, stones, &c., of which its house is composed is 
said to be superior in standing water, to poxzolanay the 
celebrated cement prepared of volcanic earth, or larva. 
As soon as the dwellings are sufficiently advanced, the 
larvsB shut themselves up in them and do not again protrude 
more than the half of their bodies to procure materials. 
It is not to be supposed that the caddis-worm is regu- 
lated in its choice of a proper covering for its body, sim- 
ply by the instinct of self-preservation from Ganger: 
this little creature has an instinctive knowledge that 
when the covering is made of stones, sticks, or shells 
glued together, the dwelling, owing to its specific gra- 
vity, remains at the bottom of the water, where the food 
of the species inhabiting these kinds of houses is mostly 
to be found; and again, other kinds of caddis are endued 
with instinct to choose materials that shall be lighter 
than water, to float on the top that they may seek their 
food from thence. 

When the larvaB have attained their full size, they pre- 
pare for the change they are about to undergo, into the 
pupa state. In the first place, they make their cases 
secure from being carried away by the stream : this 
they accomplish by 'spinning threads from their bodies, 
and attaching them to the case, and also to some large 
stone. They likewise secure the mouth of the case 
from the entrance of insects by a beautiful net-work of 
these threads, the meshes of which are sufficiently close 
to exclude extraneous substances, but yet allow a free 
passage to water. This grating, or net-work, consists of 
a smsdl, thickish, circular lamina, of brown silk, becom- 
ing as hard as gum, which exactly fits the aperture of 
the case, and is fixed a little within the margin. It 
is pierced all over with holes disposed in concentric cir- 
cles, and separated by ridges which go from the centre 
to the circumference, but often not quite so regularly as 
the radii of a circle, or the spokes of a wheel. These 
radii are traversed again by other ridges, which follow 
the direction of the circles of holes; so that the two 
kinds of ridges crossing each other form compartments, 
in the centre of each of which is a hole. When the 
larva sheds its skin, it appears for a time as a quiescent 
pupa, inclosed in a distinct case: the head, however, 
is furnished with a pair of curved mandibles, which 
appear to serve no other use thaa that of making a 
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passage through the open-work grating of silk at the time 
the insect is about to assume its perfect state. When this 
time arrives the insect is endowed with power of motion 
far greater than are possessed by any other incomplete 
pupa ; so that it not only cuts through the grating of 
silk, but creeps out of the case, leaves the water, and, 
throwing off its skin, appears as a caddis-fly. 

The character of the tribe of insects to which the 
diflferent species of caddis-fly belong, are as follows : — 
the mouth nearly obsolete, the mandibles being either 
entirely wanting, or minute and membranous, as are 
also. the under jaws and lips; the palpi are however pre- 
sent, the posterior wings are generally larger than the 
superior, and folded longitudinally when at rest; the 
eyes are prominent and globular ; t^e legs are long and 
slender. The whole insect is of a small or moderate 
size, and generally of an obscure pale brownish colour. 
The different species are found flying, chiefly after sun- 
set, about streams, ponds, &c., and are very similar to 
each other in general appearance. Like the may-flies, 
these insects appear in successional groups, and though 
they are commonly called Spring-flies, some of their spe- 
cies are to be seen even in the autumnal season, thus 
affording food for fishes, birds, &c., all through the 
Summer months. The most prominent variety of caddis- 
fly is the Phryganea gvanais, or stone-fly of anglers. 
Cfotton, the friend and disciple of Walton, gives a de- 
scription of this insect as follows : — " His body is long and 
pretty thick, and as broad at the tail almost as in the 
middle : his colour is a very fine brown ribbed with yellow, 
and much yellower on the belly than the back: he has 
two or three whisks also at the tag of his tail, and two 
little horns upon his head; his wings when full grown 
are double, and flat down his back, of the same colour, 
but rather darker than his body, and longer than it, 
though he makes but little use of them, for you shall 
rarely see him flying, though often swimming and 
paddling with several feet he has under his belly, upon 
the water, without stirring a wing." This fly is much 
recommended by anglers as a bait both for trout and 
grayling, but is more successfully used late in the even- 
ing than at mid-day. Some of the caddis-flies are 
remarkable, like certain moths, for their long antenne, 
and these are often actively employed when the insects are 
at rest. These organs have been observed moving about 
in all directions, as if by their means the fly was exploring 
everything tliat occurred in its vicinity. Caddis-flies 
may be distinguished from the lesser moths by the curi- 
ously wrought reticulated structure of their wings, gene- 
rally destitute of the powdery appearance of the moth; 
also by their palpi, or feelers, and by the stemmata on 
the top of their heads. 
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FORGET-ME-NOT, 

OR Mousk-Ear-Scorfion-Gram, 

(MyosotU palustrh.) 

This beautiful little flower, which enamels the brinks of 
our rivers with its corollas of celestial blue, has become 
celebrated by a German tale, full of melancholy romance. 
It is related, that a young couple, who were on the eve 
of being united, whilst walking along the banks of the 
Danube, saw one of these lovely flowers floating on the 
waves, which seemed ready to carry it away. The 
affianced bride admired the beauty of the flower, and 
regretted its destiny, which induced the lover to precipi- 
tate himself into tne water to secure the flower. He 
had no sooner done so, than he sank into the flood, but 
making a last effort, he threw the flower upon the shore, 
and, at the moment of disappearing, exclaimed : Ve^gils 
micht nicht; since which time this flower has been made 
emblematical, and taken the name of " Forget-me-not." 

The Mj/osotU paJuatris is seen nowhere in greater 
perfection and abundance, than on the banks of a stream 
m the environs of Luxembourg, which is known by the 
name of the Fairies* Bath, or the Cascade of the En- 
chanted Oak. The romantic banks of this .stream are 
covered with these pretty blue flowers, from the begin - 
nmg of July until the end of August, and being reflected 
in the pure waters, appear more numerous than they 
really are. To this favourite spot the young girls often 
descend from the ramparts of the town to spend the leisure 
hours of their holidays in dancing on the borders of this 
stream, where they are seen covered with the flowers 
which the waters afford them. The stream is called the 
Cascade of the Enchanted Oak, from the circumstance 
of the spring's escaping, with a murmuring noise, from 
the root of an oak, of great antiquity. 

For some years past this little flower has been cul- 
tivated in France with the greatest care, and when sent 
to the Parisian markets, it finds a more ready sale than 
any exotic phmt. The pots being filled with young cut- 
tings, that readily take root and blossom, present such a 
mass of these delicate little flowers, as must surprise 
those who have not seen them thus treated. 

The generic name of this plant is derived from that 
given it by the ancients, who called it Mouse-ear, from 
the form of Uie leaves ; and the French, on the same 
account, call it Oreille de Eat, Rat*s-ear. It frequently 
flowers in May, and continues to give out a succession 
of blossoms until the end of August It is increased by 
separating the roots, and planting them in a moist but 
free earth; and when planted thickly on the banks or 
borders of streams or ornamental lakes, it is seen to 
peculiar advantage. When cultivated in pots, it should 
be shaded until the slips have taken fresh root; after 
which the pots should be placed in an open and free air, 
giving them water when the weather is dry. When in 
blossom, they may be taken into the house, where these 
elegant little blue flowers, with their bright yellow eye, 
cannot fail to attract all the admirers of nature's charms. 

We earnestly recommend the cultivation of this lit^tle 
beauty, and particularly so to those cottagers who live 
near towns, as, by transplanting the trailing branches 
from their borders into small pots, they would find it 
profitable to send them to market; for few people would 
withstand the temptation of purchasing these alluring 
flowers. 

In the Netherlands, it is common to make a syrup of 
the Juice of the myosotis; which is given as a remedy 
agamst consumptive coughs. 

CPhilups* Flora ffUtHiea.2 
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THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. H. 




TIBW OF OBBAT SIARLOW. 



Oft in her f^iam the muring shepherd spiea. 
The headlong monntains and the downward ildea, 
The watery umdwape of the pendant woods, 
And absent trees that tremble in the floods : 
In (he elear asure gleam the flocks are seen. 
And floating forests paint the wares with green, 
'i the fkdr scene xoH slow the li 
Kpoor 



ene roll slow the Imgertng streami 
along, and rush into the Thames. 



Pops. 



I N our first article on this subject, we conducted the 
reader to a part of the Thames nearly parallel with the 
ancient town of Woodstock, and the magnificent seat of 
Blenheim ; — the one carrying us back, in imagination, 
to the days of the Edwards and Henrys, and the other 
to the times of Queen Anne. 

The town of Woodstock, considered in a commercial 
point of view, is not of much note ; but the records of 
English history make frequent mention of it. It is said 
that Woodstock Park was a royal residence as early as 
the time of King Alfred, and that this monarch resided 
there while translating Boetius. Camden states, that in 
the time of King Ethelred, faiher of Edward the Con- 
fessor, it was so considerable a place, that he there held 
a convention of the states, and enacted several statutes. 
The park is supposed to have been enclosed by a stone 
wall in the time of Henry the First ; and in the reign of 
Henry the Second, Woodstock was the scene of Fair 
Rosamond's brief but eventful history. The story of 
this maiden, of the monarch's afiection for her, and of 
Queen Eleanor's revenge, have been wo?«n into a kind 

Vol. XVIU. 



of romantic legend, the truth of which cannot now be 
determined; but it is probable that, like the story of 
Joan of Arc, the maid of Orleans, the gproundwork is 
correct, but the details have been highly coloured during 
the lapse of time. Be that as it may, of the bower and 
the mazy labyrinth, furnishing the scene of the story, 
no vestiges now remain. It has been asked — 

What art can trace the visionary scenes, 
The flowery groves and everlasting green. 
The babbling sounds that mimic Echo plays. 
The fairy shade and its eternal maze ? . 

In Woodstock Park, Geoffry Chaucer, the << father 
of English poetry," is said to have been bom in the 
early part of the fourteenth century; and to have 
resided there a considerable time, in a house near the 
area before the grand entrance to the palace. 

Here he dwelt — 
For many a cheerful day these andcDt walle 
Have often heard him, while his legends blithe 
He saug, of love, or knighthood, or the wiles 
Of homely life, through each estate and age. 
The fashions and the follies of the world 
With cunning hand pourtraying. 

Woodstock Palace, two centuries afterwards, was the 
scene of the imprisonment of Elizabeth, during the 
reign of her unnatural sister Queen Mary, and it 
is said that the royal prisoner wrote the following 
lines, with charcoal, on the window-shutter of her 
apartment :-*' 
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Oh« F6rtnne ! how thj restless w{^^^ii|| state 

witiiess tjiis present pn^oncc, wl)Uhec Fafe 
Could bear me, and tl^e joys 1 quit. 
Thou causedst the guilty to be losed 
From banda wiierein ai*e innoct^nts inclosed. 
Causing the guiltlej»s to be straitea reserved, 
Au(i freeing those that death^^U deserv^. 
But by her malice nothing can be wroughte, 
So God send to my foes all they have thoughte. 
Anno Doin. 1655. Elizabeth, prisoner. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, Woodstock Mappy, 
together with the dilapidated palace, were granted to the 
Duke of Marlborough, as an acknowledgment for his 
brilliant services in ihe continental wars. The nation 
also built for him the splendid palace of Blenheim, 
named after a village in Germany, near which he 
had gained a splendid victory. To describe this man- 
sion at length, would be out of place iu our present 
course of p iper^ ; but we may say that, in spite of nume- 
rous architectural defects, it forms one of the mo9t 
magnificent residences iu the kingdom. Ihe ^rand 
entrance from Woodstock U through a triumphal arpl) ^ 
and Mr Ireland says: — : 

It is fi-om this distance the stately p.ilQ U most hi^ppll^ 
viewed ; its various towers, rising lntH*th@ horizon, heautfz 
fully break the massy and v^^^ Wm^^i \^"^ ^^ ^'^ 
on a nearer approach. The veif^TO ^ W8 IF^I^"^ ^*Wft 
on which it stands, the 8pacip\)« wi p^ siQ^^ ^(4iR^% 
towards the rich valley h^q>Va'iifl[?4 hy K ^\^e pif^^' « 
water, wearing the appeapiftjie fcf (| ftoblft river, terminated 
by a spacious stpue qtidgei (the centw a?^ of which is ^| 
superio]* dip^^^si^i)^ tQ tne iamed Eialt^ |i Venice, being 
a hundrefl 'afi4 <i^Q'f^y ^'^^^ & W(^ igi^i^hlago pf rich 



groves and 'ulanUtlf)))S Tfl ^^^ 4i^^^^9i fiP.^*^ ^ hcai^tiful 
coup (f a?t^'«fupa^i»^ '4tU' ilung I f^mW io h^vf) 0cw' i^ 
this or any qthei: country. 

The expanse of water, l^ere <^^\)(^d to, was artificially 
formed i and Elrqw^, the landsc^p^-gardener who planneg 
it, was SB proud pf its l^f^i)^yt mt he was wont to ^ay, 
" that tfie rhame^\«Qul^ 9^YPr WffJve him fop y^haX ^^ 
had done at Blpi^^eifftj'* 

We must now ^fif^v^ )|^dstoc)L s^nd pi^nh^^i^, gii^ 
returq to the Thj^fl^es, yhich flows past O^fp,^ || a 
distance of cig)^t oc nine nailes from Blenheim pajice. 
If we were unable to enter minutely into thft aetaus *o# 
tnis noble building, how much less can we do justice 
to this seat of education, with its numerous colleges 
and halls, and the associations with which it is so 
intimately connected, and by which we can trace back 
its existence for more than a thousand years. 

Oxford is situated at tlie confluence of the Isis and 
the Charwell, the latter of which rivers flows southward 
through Oxfordshire to the point of junction with the 
former. The united streams wind their way through 
verdant seencxy. Xo the village of Ifley, about it mile and 
a half below the city. This village is situated on a 
beautiful eminence, commanding a distant prospect which 
includes almost every building in the university. 

The river now flows almost directly southward, from 
Oxford to Nuneham Courtenay, a distance of abput six 
miles ; and, at the last-mentioned spot, we meet with the 
seat of the Earl of Harcourt, the representative of a 
very ancient family. The heiress of this manor married, 
in 1214, Robert de Courtenay, baron of Okehampton, 
and the manor thence acquired the name of Nuneham 
Courtenay, The estate afterwards came into various 
hands, until it finally became the property of the Earl 
of Harcourt. 0f tfe ground surrounding the house, 
Mr. Brewer remarks '.-r-: 

The park conUins n^y twelv^ hundred wx^ and 
vinces, in every divisipn, great richness of natural circum- 
stanr^e, improved by the hand of reverential rather than of 
presumptuous art. Perhaps the talent of Brown*, who 
assisted in the arrangement of the grounds, was never di»- 
* This individual was a celebrated laodsoape gardtm^, employed in the 
early part of the last oentuir in laying oat the groands beloiMKUK toitfain 
diatingiLahedEngliabniKiriana. ^^ ^^ 



played to greater advan^ge. Eacb t^ifice tohtighten 
pictpi'iol enect i| so judici(tu«|y coxicealed. f|iat ^he ^hole 
seems graceful in the Simplicity of n^^uro, wci^g^ I^Q ^P^^ 
abundance obstructs the wishes of reflnea taste. From 
varioqs points are obtained views of the Witenham hills, of 
a part qf Buckinghamshire, and the high elevations above 
the vole of White Horse. A drive is formed which cou- 
ducts to the chief objects of interest in tlie park,' and cpn- 
tinues through a wood that fol.s with a steep descent to the 
river Isis, the bank of which is here very abruptly and finely- 
broken by steep and bold projections. 

In ^he gro^nd8 pf LIuneham Courtenay, is a tree 
known to the country people by the toame of hab*t ttee^ 
the history of which marks the kind and considerate 
feeling which so often exists between the country nobility 
and their tenants. This tree was planted by one Bar- 
bara Wyatt, who was so much attached to it and to her 
humble residence near it, that when the village of Nune- 
hpd Courtenay was removed to its present site, some 

S^nerations back, she petitioned for leave to remain in 
^ip pld habitation. Her request was complied with, and 
|)^f cottage not pulled down till after her death. A 
np^)^ was written on this subject by Whitehead, and 
mac^4 on a seat beneath the tree. 

f Pf);^ Nuneham Courtenay, a distance of about four 
jifei tarings us to 4^^°S»<^o<^) ^ considerable town on the 
^jerj^shire side of i\k^ fiver. This town is said to trace 
fts records as far bac| as the time of tl^e anpiei^t ^ritons, 
^hen it was a ^pv^i^ of considerable importance, and 
distinguished M .( \9^ residenp^, whither the people 
resorted t^ f)}mt It H^(i gre^X councils of the nation. We 
next le^Tni |U? \\ Ipifl^Mted ^e m^me pf Abbendon (the 
town qiF ib^% Abfef^¥:) ^M ^^^ ffflpov^l Jiithei?, in the year 
68Q, of a fnpnaitus institiitipn. (p which the town be- 
lqugc4. ^iiiogdon afterwa]:49 V<^^^ * favourite resi- 
dence of spme of the ^^pp'pf^gf^c^s^ and Wj^lUm the 
Conqueror placed Y\^ |gQ l^fipfV H^H^c ^^o c^f^ of the 
raonl^^ fif tiip ^hW, fi^W ^9Hkliwi. ' ^'he lubsequent 
V'^^m ef \\i% \mi m pf %\ «\»PlwaUnff character, 

peripfj ; hu^ W* ^^A F^^ ^f*Pf tt ^m^\ 

Abingdon U pte^Mnily |ituatec[ ill th^ junciipn of the 
small river Qck with the fh.^w^ qr, rather, the Isis: 
\X U handsoniely built, consisting of several spacious 
streets, diverging from a central market-place; well paved 
and lighted, and amply supplied with water. The manu- 
facture of woollens> fornaerly parried on jiere to a great 
extent, has quite declined. Malting VkWM i^e principal 
business, and, together ^ith the drcssinff of hemp, and 
the making ^ packing and ^i^iIt^I^^^' cpx^rtitute the 
chief employment of the laboucin^ classed The num- 
ber of innahite^nts is between five and six thc^jsand. 

Kipg "l^enry the' Fifth, about the ^beginning of the 
fifteenth century, built two bridges over the Thames 
near Abinflrdpn, at Culb^ apd,^t Jlurfpr^; fu\4 0ies^ 
hric^es adde4 much t^ the commprci^l it^pp^itai^fe of the 
^pwn. Ashmdlfl give9 i^ tran^\fttipi;\ of ¥>mf^ ^l^i^ ti^f!? 
relating to these bridges:-- 

King Henry the Fifth, m the ifth of his »ign, 

At Burfoid and Culham did bridges l^vild twain i 

Between these two places^ hvt ffm Abingdoi^ PUM|tj| 

The king*8 highways now may be easily past; 

In one thousand four hundred, and t^n morelby sj^ 

This 90 pious work did his Majesty ^^ 

Ye passengers no-^ who shaH travel this voy, 

!6e sure that you mind for the founder to prtiy. 

The following appe^ra to relate to one (»f the bxUgf % 
h\x% is in English of ^ mq^te anci^i ^^teirr 

King Henry the Fift^, in his fourth yere. 
He hath y'fbund for his foike a bridge In Berkese^uM, 
For cartis with cariage may goo and come cleze, 
That many wynters afons were mailed W tlift qiizo. 
And som ovk of ber lad^ fl^e^e to ^he grouni^ 
^yei^t forthe in Vhe wi^tec ly^t i^o «nan lyhar^^ 
Fivf w^J9 jfte^ % ttiey, w^rft i'%i\^?» * . ^ 
Her kyn and her knowlech caught hen^ t^. i^ith ^ft^ 
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The appearance frKich the river ptfeienU depends a 
good deal on the proximity of considerable towns. In 
the open countr}^ where green fields descend nearly to 
the water's edge, and country residences are feetn at a 
distsihcei many [iictui^sqiie and beautiful sceties present 
themselvtesj which have bften formed stiidi^s for the 
landscape painter. In those parts, bn the contrary, 
where a markei tbtVtt Itiindl oxi the bankfl b^ thi$ river, 
the Thame* vojra^er fte^S iJ^harfe and blher febmtnercial 
jndibdtibnsi whtsh^Bjr thb thbughis df a mini]|ture Lbndon 
are prescriilsd tb his nlihdt Abirlgdon, Reading, Henlily, 
Greal Mai'lbtfr, iittid otker towns, bcciii^, iti this wajr, at 
intervals ttUhg Ike foute ; but it canndi; fee doubted that 
the occasional ¥tew bf commercial industry^ alternating 
^ith nibr^ ^\sr^m hiittifil bbjects, giv^ a tariet^ to the 
scetle wrii8h ^^ktljF feiiharices its inUsf^St; W^ cannot 
fully appt'eeiai^ IfiS beatitV of nathre'S prdditictions, 
udless M 6i5cAiidfi|uif eeitfpare theth with the hider 
works of mafii 

WAXEW Mult. 

Having shbwn in a former article* the me^liod o^ 

Sreparing art^ficial-^otDers in wax^ we propose here to 
LBclose the usual process of producing Fruit and 
other objects in Wax. We, must, therefore, speak iirst 
of the moulds; — secontlfyt of the casting; — and ihirdfy, 
of the colouring. 

1. Before we can proceea to work in making the mon/c/^, 
it 13 necessary to have the following articles at hand : — • 
a little gr^se and some superfine plaster of t^aris, 
together with a basin, a spoony a table-knifo, a pot full 
of dam^ sand, some thin tinned iron^ which must be ciit 
into strips of three inches wide, and some string. 

Now, if we wish to make a mould for an apple; for 
instance, we of course tak^ i^ real one, to mould from, 
We press .down the apple, into t^he damp sand, until 
nearly one-half of it is buried» — that is, until tbe sand 
reaches the thickest part, which, in a^ apple, is near the 
middle ; and in a pear, Hear one end. A pear may be 
inserted sideways ; but,an apple must not : because the 
latter would not then deliver i — that it,, when the upper 
part is surrounded witjb the hardened plaster* as it sopn 
will be, it cannot be. drawn out; on account, of .the de- 
pression at the §taik and eye of the apple: but, .by 
placing it with .the sti^lk or. eye end i^ownwards, this 
difficulty is avoided. In. making moulds of every de- 
scription, it is necessary above all things to set out wilh 
precautions of this nature. . , 

When the apple is pearly half . sunk in the sandi 
bend one of the pieces of tin into a hoop^ so as ,to be an 
inch or thei*eab9uts larger across . than the apple ; iie a 
piece of string round it, an^ place it over the apple, 
forcing its. lower edge into t^e sand, .so as to hold it 
firmly. Put w^ter to Sbme piaster of- Paris in the basin, 
so as to make, thjB mixture of the consistency of thick 
cream; — ^it will thus run into, every .minute depression, 
and completely coyer up the half of the apple exposed 
ahov'e, the .sand, while it will he jpre vented from flowing 
away by the rim of tin /iround; 

In a. minute pr two the piaster will becotne sufficiently 
setf or hardened^ to be handled. When this i^ the case, 
remove the ^in, apd take up th^ fruit, out of the sand 
altogether, there being (tow pne h|llf of the ipaould cast, 
"this must be tritnmed with . a knife, for, the ssdte of 
appearance ; and partieularljr wher^. the san^ has^toueh^d, 
cut carefully sinootl) at the. e^ftet half bf the fi-uit; for 
it will, have been observed, thA\4 Its th^ Apple lyas hot 
quite half buried in sandt the patt of the mould now 
catSt will, be ratlier mer« than bilft^a dmall part being 
allowed for cutting a^ay evenly. Now make a hole or 
two, or a fow nptchesi on bne side bf the cast, where the 
other is to join it; Ht^ajse this psirt ^^1, holes and all* 
and tie round it tightly bne of thd pl%bed bf tin: the 



fruit will now be in the same position, in respect to the 
half-mottldj as it was when in the sand, except that it is 
now the other end Upwards. Now pour plaster upon 
this other end, and the mould will be complete, except a 
little trimniingi which it will require. . The parts wil} 
easily separate at the joining, and, on taking out the real 
fruit; a cavity will of cbursfe be fouild bf the exact sizo 
and shape) rehdy for filling tip with waxi 

Those fruits which have hard oi* rough skins, require 
greasings to prevent the plaster from sticking to them ; 
thik i^ the case with the peach, apricot, and walnut, — 
the almond, &c, A few fruits require the mould td be 
id three pieces^ — such as the melon, mulberry, .and 
blackberry; Other fruits are never thus imitated in 
wax; as grapes; currants, and inany more of the smaller 
kinds; oh account of the trouble of joining them together 
afterwards in bunches; 

2; In order to entfer upon the process of casHngiM is 
m^bessary tb have in readiness Sbveral small pipkin% 
sonle white wax or spermaceti, 1 basin of coldjWater, and 
the fbllowiii^ colours: — the palest ehrbme yellow, fr^ii- 
sian blue, burnt umber^ t-ed lead^ fiake white, and lake^ 
all in powder, or ratherj ground up With oilj as used for 
painting. 

Thfe process of casting all of the larger fruits is. the 
sahie : but, as we may suppose our apt)Ie-mould to hdv^ 
been prepared; we will proceed with the process of 
dusting the wax. 

Melt some of the wax slowly over a small fire ; and 
when melted, add a little chrome yellow, and, if we 
would choose to have a green apple, we must t)ut a very 
little Prussian blue along with it. While this is going 
on, the mould should be soaking in the basiii of water; 
When the wax is ready, take the tnould out of the water 
and wipe the inside of it dry with a cloth; Pour thb 
melted wax into it, holditig one half of the mould in the 
haild; until it is nearly full ; put the other half liiould 
over in its exact position, which will be indicated by th9 
various botches or holes cut in th^ sides. Next, hold 
thb two pat-ts tightly together, and tiirn them bvfer and 
over, until the melted wax within has spread itself oh 
every part of the inside of the mould. Thus contihhe 
it in motion, until th^ wax is completely set, or con- 
gealedi Which will be after a minute or two, and may bb 
known to be the case, When^ by shaking the mbuld» no 
noise of i liquid is hterd within. When thuS partly 
hardened, it mtist be placed for some minUtes in the 
basin of cold water, when most probably the mould will 
separate of itself i . if it does not, very little trouble will 
sumce to remove it Trom off the apple, which,, as to its 
casting, U no.w .complete, and will of course be found 
mor^ or less Hollow m proportion tb the quantity of wax 
employed. 

Id ithittlting latere ft-ttit, the hbt air within the mbiildj 
hdtlfag lib vtiht, will sbitietiifaes ttiake th8 wax §{)tiH frolft 
th^ ibliit: this \i to h6 avoided by holditig thb filll'd 
ijqbiild iiprighl a few seconds before turning it abdiit. 
T&e edge ai^ound^ the cast fruit wherb the two sides bi 
the mould joinedj must be pared ofir carefully with a 
knife; All the foregoing protess may be followed Up 
ih casting orailg^s, lemons, eggs, yellow -t)lumsi walhutsj 
jJea-pbds, fca^Sicuthaj ftc. 

S. Ill the last-tidhied fVUits dUb ftgafd mhst bf cotirMi 
be had to the Varldtibri of cofet/J*. If the friiit b^ i3artiy 
coloured in the process of casting, much care in after 
painting is requisite. , 

Suppose tre wish to. have a red blush on the apple, A 
little dry lake i% taken up with a bit of flannel, and rub- 
Bed evenly oti the side of the fruit; If a streaked appl< 
M wantbd, mix A littlb lake with spirits bf turpentine.t 
then, taking a ftihall quantity in a short-haired, itiff 
brush, jerk it out of the brush on to the fVuit. When it 
wjll run dowii the sides and produce the desired effect, 
if an?, pt^culiar marks are to be imitated, they may be 
painted with anv of the above-named colours, mixed with 
^ ^ 574—2 
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mastic varnish. This varnish is also used, wnen it is 
desired that the fruit should be very shining, as cherries 
are: but, if rough-coated fruit be wanted, — as, for 
example, the peach, — it must be cast as usual, then 
coloured on one side with dry lake, varnished, and, im- 
mediately after varnishing, sifted over with paper powder. 
The bloom of red plums, and of dark grapes, is made by 
dusting over them powder-blue from a muslin bag. 

Strawberries, cherries, and other small fruit, are 
always cast solid; that is, after the mould is made, 
instead of pouring in the wax to the one-half of the 
mould, and putting the other half on it, a hole is made 
at the crack between the two halves, and the mould 
\>eing held upright, wax is poured in, until it is full. 

Grapes are formed of glass globes made on purpose ; 
these are of different sizes, and have each a small nozzle 
or mouth like that of a phial. To fit them up in bunches 
take some pieces of iron wire; twist a piece of sewing 
cotton near one end of each wire, so as to fit the mouth 
of a certain grape; dip it into melted wax, and insert it 
into the mouth, when it will become fixed there: then 
dip the grape thus formed into melted wax coloured 
lightly with green: by taking it out instantly it will dry, 
having a coat of the wax upon it, which makes it look 
very much like a real grape. These grapes should be 
tied together in bunches of about tlurty in a bunch. 
Currants are made with smaller glass globes, but in a 
similar manner : to g^ve them the peculiar appearance of 
the opaque lines seen upon them, a piece of sewing cotton 
is to be wound in sections round the fruit previous to 
dipping. The remains of the flower at the end of an 
apple, pear, &c., is imitated by a clove being thrust into 
the waxen image. 

Anatomical preparations, of which many are so com- 
plex, and so finely illustrative of morbid anatomy, cuta- 
neous disorders, &c., are all effected according to the 
directions given for waxen fruit, and coloured, after 
casting, with common oil colours by precise similar 
methods. Hence it is, that a consideration of the pro- 
cesses before described, cannot be deemed to be a waste 
of time. 

The principal objects manufactured in wax for orna- 
ment, are fruits, various articles of pastry, eggs, peas in 
the pod, capsicums, dolls,* miniature busts, flowers, 
leaves, &c. Miniature busts and wax dolls are coloured 
with flake white and lake; and they are also much 
better, if a little Canada balsam be mixed with the wax. 



BoDiLT labour is of two kinds, either that which a man 
submits to for his livelihood, or that which he undergoes 
for his pleasure. The latter of them genendly changes the 
name of labour for that of exercise, but diners only from 
ordinary labour as it rises from anoUier motive. A coun- 
try life abounds in both these kinds of labour, and for that 
reason nves a man a greater stock of health, and, con- 
sequently, a more perfect enjoyment of himself, than any 
other way of life. I consider the body as a system of 
tubes and fi^lands, or, to use a more rostio phrase, a bundle 
of pipes and strainers, fitted to one another alter so wonderful 
ft manner as to make a proper engine for the soul to work 
with. This description does not only comprehend the 
bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, and arteries, but 
every muscle and every ligature, which is a composition of 
fibres, that are so man^ imperceptible tubes or pipes 
interwoven on all sides with invisible glands or strainers.— 
Addison. 



Happiness and misery are the names of two extremes, 
the utmost boimds whereof we know not; but of some 
degrees of both, we have many lively impressions, by 
deught on the one side and sorrow on the other, and 
therefore we may distin^ish them by the names of 
pleasure and pain. Happmess in its full extent, is the 
utmost (pleasure we are capable of, and the lowest de- 
gree of it, so much ease from idl pain, and so much 
pleasure, as without which one cannot be content, we 
therefore judge that whoever is contented is hiqppy.*- 

LOCKB, 
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Wb resume our consideration of those curious pheno« 
mena connected with optical science, whereby objects are 
made to appear under a different form from that which 
we know ^ey really possess. One remarkable class of 
such phenomena includes those in which a rapidly rota* 
tiuff body appears to be stationary. 

Professor Wheatstone, in the Philosophical Transcx^ 
iions for 1834, describes a series of experiments by 
which it appears probable that the electric fluids in passing 
through a conducting wire from one side of a charged jar 
to the other, rush through the conductor with a velocity 
equal to about 576,000 miles in a second of time. This 
velocity is so great that the most rapid motion which can 
be proQuced by art appears to be actual rest when com- 
pared with it. A wheel revolving with celerity sufficient to 
render its spokes invisible, when illuminated by a flash of 
lightning, is seen for an instant with all its spokes distinct 
as if it were at rest ; because however rapid the rotation 
may be, the light has come, and has already ceased before 
the wheel has had time to turn through a sensible space. 
Any one who has an electrical machine may perform a 
similar experiment. Provide a disk, similar to that 
shown in rig. 1, the surface of which is divided into 
black and red spaces. If this disk be connected with a 
multiplying arrangement, as shown in the same figure, and 
be rotated rapidly, the black will vanish and the disk 
appear entirely red; for the black reflects no light, and 
the reflection proceeds only from the red. If the disk 
be made to rotate before a Leyden jar in such a manner 
that it may be viewed by the light of the electric dis- 
charge, the black and red spaces become as apparent as 
when the disk is perfectly stationary. It matters not, 
of course, what device is painted on the disk, nor how 
rapidly soever it is turned round ; it appears to be quite 
motionless whenever the electric flash illuminates it. We 
have performed the experiment during a thunder storm 
by night, when the broad and distinct flashes of lightning 
caused a series of rapidly rotating disks to appear quite 
stationary, to the admiration of those who witnessed this 
remarkable experiment. These results are better appre- 
ciated in a darkened room ; but the presence of natural 
or artificial light does not interfere with their production. 

Mr. Tomlinson has found that similar effects can be 
produced with phosphuretted hydrogen, exhibited in 
bubbles from phosphuret of lime, in water. These 
bubbles produce a sudden and transient light, and when 
they come up slowly without interrupting each other, 
the light which they shed on the rotating disk causes the 
latter to appear stationary ; but when the bubbles come 
up too quickly, the black and red spaces exhibit a sort of 
dancing motion, sometimes two black spaces seeming to be 
joined into one, to the exclusion of the intervening red, 
and vice versd. So also with a disk on which words, 
such as AT REST, are inscribed; if the bubbles of gas 
start up regularly and slowly, the words are presented 
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to the eye in their proper form ; but if too quickly the 
words seem to cross each other in various directions, and 
confusion is excited, by a second impression being pro- 
duced on the retina before preceding impressions have 
departed. A rapid succession of sparks from a magnet, 
as also a stream of electricity instead of a discharge, 
will similarly produce confusion in the appearanco of the 
device or inscription. 

Any chemical action by which a sudden and transient 
light is produced, will show similar effects. . Soap bubbles, 
blown with hydrogen or the mixed gases, and fired by 
means of a nlament of cotton passed through a small 
tube, and wetted with alcohol; gunpowder, wrapped up 
in the form of a common cracker; fulminate of mercury, 
struck on an anvil; and many other manipulations, will 
produce flashes of light fitted for this purpose. 

In all these cases, the effect is produced by the follow- 
ing circumstance; that the light comes and goes in a 
space of time too short for the disk to have rotated 
through any sensible space. Supposing the disk to be 
six inches in diameter, and consequently about half a 
yard in circumference, and that it rotates twenty times in 
a second, then any point of the circumference will move 
through 18x20=360 inches in a second. And if we 
further suppose, for the sake of clearness, that a flash of 
light, produced in any of the ways explained above, has 
a duration of only ^Jgg of a second; then any point in 
the circumference of the disk will only m6ve through 
oixe-tenth of an inch during the existence of the light, a 
space too small to produce any considerable effect on the 
apparently stationary position of the disk. Now, small 
as is this fraction of a second, we know that the real 
duration of the flashes of light produced as above must 
be much smaller, for the disk may have t^ greater velocity 
given to it than that here supposed: indeed, so far as 
electrical light is concerned, Professor Wheatstone has 
shown that its duration cannot be so much as the mil- 
lionth part of a second ! 

Mr. Tomlinson has also discovered a very curious and 
pleasing class of phenomena, (linked in some respects 
with those given above,) in which a rotating object ap- 
pears stationary, and at the same time the straight lines 
occurring in the device appear curved. 

There are two modes in which these experiments may 
be performed ; 1 st, Procure a circular disk of pasteboard, 
twelve or thirteen inches in diameter, and cut a narrow 
slit in it, extending from the centre nearly to the circum- 
ference. Fix this disc to a multiplying machine, and 
place^ lamp behind it. Let the smaller machine, with the 
painted or written device, be placed in front of the larger, 
and while both are rotating, the light from the lamp 
passing through the slit once and only once in each revo- 
lution, will fall suddenly and transiently on the coloured 
disk, producing effects which we shall presently describe. 
Snd, Dispense with the lamp, and stand behind the 
slitted disk; while in front of it, at a distance of two or 
three feet, place the radiated disk, and cause both to 
revolve. When the two ^sks are thus made to rotate, 
all the radii, excepting those which for the time being 
are vertical, appear curved, — upwards if the eye of the 
observer is above the axis of the slitted disk, and doum- 
wards if below. This effect takes place when the two 
disks are revolving in similar directions. The order 
will be inverted if .the disks move in opposite directions, 
and a change will likewise take place in the direction of 
the curvature of the radii, according to the angle at 
which the eye is placed. 

In order to convey to the mind of the reader a clear 
idea of the effects produced, it will be desirable to give 
illustrative figures ; but here we meet with this difficulty,, 
that the effects produced are different according to the 
relative sizes of the disks, — their relative velocities, — 
their respective rotations heing in the same or in opposite 
directions, — the situation of the slit, — and the part of 
tiie ^t to which the eye h appUed. To give a dBtermi- 



nate character to the experiments, therefore, it will be 
better to make a slit in the disk which is the object of 
experiment, and to view, with the eye placed behind this 
slit, the image of the rotating figure reflected in a station- 
ary plane mirror, placed in ^ont of the disk, at a distance 
of about two feet. Thus, by considering the revolving 
image as a second revolving disk, the following conditions 
are fulfilled: 1, The two disks are of equal size: 2, They 
rotate with equal velocities: 3, They rotate in the same 
direction. 

With such an apparatus as this many pleasing expe- 
riments may be performed, by fixing to the multiplying 
wheel disks having different devices. One which we 
have used is such as is represented in the' disk, a front 
view of which is shown in the multiplying wheel at the 
head of this article. The disk is covered with a star, 
consisting of six black and six red radial bands, and a 
slit, A B, occupies nearly a semidiameter in the centre of 
one of the bands. The eye is placed behind the disk, so 
that the front of the disk may be seen reflected in the 
mirror, which occurs once during one revolution of the 
disk; and if the disk perform more than six revolutions 
per second, a tolerably uninterrupted view of the image 
is obtained, on account of the persistence of impressions 
on the retina. 

Under these circumstances the disk assumes the ap - 
pearance represented in the annexed figure, (Fig. 8,) 

Fig. s. 




subject to variations in the curvature of each radius, 
according to the position of the eye with reference td the 
inner or outer end of the slit. When the eye is near 
the inner end of the slit, and consequently near the centre 
of the disk., the radii appear congregated much nearer 
the point A, while at and about b the interval between 
the two upper radii is greatly increased, but if the eye 
be held near the outer end of the slit, the radii appear 
less curved, and their distribution more equable. But at 
whatever part of the slit the eye be applied, this rule is 
constant, — ^that the point A, towards which the curves 
tend, is seen at the axial end of the slit, in consequence 
of the slit being only at one side of the axis, and the 
radial band occupying that position is of the same colour 
as that which contains. the slit If« however, the slit, 
instead of occupying the* centre of one radial band, ^ be 
on a line of division hetween two bands, a line of divi- 
sion will occupy the central position which in the former 
case was occupied by a band, and, in the latter case, the 
bands a be, will be opposite in colour to rfe/ as shown 
in the figure. 

In another paper we shall show other curious effects 
produced on disks of various kinds. 

As it is not enough for a man to have a diamond unless it 
ia polished and cut out into its due angles, and a foil be set 
underneath, whereby it may the better transmit and vibrate 
its native lustre and rays ; so it will not be sufficient for a 
man to have a great understanding in all matters, unless the 
said understanding be not only polished and clear, but 
imderset, and hdpcn a littie with those figures, tropes, and 
coloon, which rhetoric affords, where there is use of per- 
suasion.-*LoBD HEBBBaT%^ 
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ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. 



That ^he ancients excelled the moderns in certain 
artistical pursuits^ and that they were adepts in pro- 
cesses now lost, or imperfectly known, seems generally 
admitted. Amqn^ such pursuits, we may reckon th^ art 
of Encaustic Painting-, whick seems to have been 
completely lost during several ages between the timd of 
Pliny c^nd the eighteenth century. 

The art of painting tn encaustic is a manner of paint<> 
ing which is executed by the operation of fire. Ancient 
authpri pften make mention or this species ot painting, 
which if it had been described simply b^.tne word 
I' encaustic,'.' which, signifies executed ay fire, might 
lie supposed to have been a sort o^ enameZ-painting. 
But, in the kind of painting which we are considering^ 
wax was employed to give a gloss to the colours, apd 
bermanence to the work: these colours were fixed by 
fire, and preserved \>y means of the wax from being in- 
jured by the air. This mode of perpetuating colours in 
all their original splendour by heated or burnt wax, was 
pr itctised in the fourth ^and fifth centupes^ and is said 
to hate been in use at Venice eveii to the time of Titian. 
By one writer we are told that Various specimens o^ 
ancient encaustic painting have been preserved in ihe 
East: while another says that we have nq ancient pic- 
tures 6f this description : but the questions here probably 
arc, — yfhai species o( pictures are meant? aqd by end 
what point of time does antiquity refer ? 

We must not, however, omit to notice three species of 
encaustic painting, described by Pliny, who flourished in 
the first century of the Christian era : — 

1. That in which they used the graver, and painted 
on ivory or polished wood ; for which purpose they drew 
the outlines on in piece of this wood or ivory, previously 
soaked or imbued with some certain colour: the point of 
the style or graver served for this operation, and the 
broad end to scrape off ihe small filiiments that rose 
from the outlines; and they continued forming outlines 
with the point, till they were finished. 

2. It seems, in this case, that the wax was previously 
impregnated with colour, and spread over the surface of 
the picture with th^ style; the colours thus prepare 
b^ing formed into small cylinders for use. By the side 
of the painter was a braziet* for keeping the styles con- 
tinnally hot, with the points of which they laid on th^ 
colours when ihe outlines were finished, and theti spread 
them sihooth with the broad end; and thus they pro« 
ee«ded till the picture was fihished. 

8. This procesA was by painting with a pencil in 
^a* liquefied by fire: by this kneth<^ the colours con- 
tainbd a cdn^id^rable hardness, ilnd coUld not be dam* 
aged eithet- by the heat of the Auh^ or the i^ctioq of sea- 
Irater. It was thus that they painted their ships wkh 
%trtblems and other pictures; and therefore it obtained 
the name of ship^aiYUin^i The last process was to 
smooth and poHsH tnb picture; . 

The first persons of modem times who made exp^ri- 
ifients in tHis branch of art were Count Caylup and M, 
Bflehelief. The fbrmei' is s|>oken of in the letters of 
Lady Mary W. Mbniagu. These experiments were 
begun to be made about the year 1749. Som^ years 
after. Count Caylus presented to the Academy of Painty 
ing at Paris, his id^as and expleriments on the subject of 
the ancient manner of painting in encaustic. Jn J754 
the count had a head of Minerva painted by M. Vien, 
after the process described by himself, and presented it 
lb the Academy of Sdetice& iri Ihe fbllbtpfririg Jreai-, 
This success induced l\i. tiachelier to recommfehcle his 
pxperiments, in which he succeeded better thail beforfe : 
but his manner of painting in encaustic differed from that 
bf the ahcients, as described by Pliny; atid, therefore, he 
Was undnccessfhl, ioa$muii*h as he did hoi discover tae 
Vea^ ancient mode ki tt^ed iki all particulars fbr producing 
the desired effects. After thiff h^ imtde lohio other 01- 



periments on the .san^ subject, differing from the pro- 
cess as described by Caylus ^nd, others. 

The process pursued by M. Bachelier for performing 
tbe operation of inuir/iofi, or burnihg in, which is the main 
characteristic of the. encaustic painting, was as follows; 
— Th(! eloth or wood designed for the basis of the pic- 
ture, is. waxed oven bj mefeW rubbing it witti a piece 
of bees* wax; tne wood or cloth is stretched on a frame, 
and held befpre a fire, pX, such a <Ustf nee tiiat the wax 
may gradu^ly melti whil^^it is rublied on, diffuse itself, 
p^oetrale the body^ and fill the interstices of the texture 
of the cloth, wbioh, when cold; is fit to paint upon. 
But^as water-eolour% will not adhere to the wax, the 
whole picture mu^t first be rubbed over with. Spanish 
chalk or whitei and then the colours applied to it: when 
the picture is diy* it is put near tlie fire, wbereby the 
wax meltsi and absorbs all the colours. 
. Seyera} improvements in this art were proposed by 
Mr* i* H. Munts. ^^eh the painting is in cloth, he 
direets it to bo prepared by stretching it on a ^rame, and 
rubbing one side several tidies over with bees* wax, or 
virgin waxt till it is.. covered witl^ a coat of considerable 
thidin^ftBk In fine linen this is the only operation neces- 
sary^ previous to painting; bat coarse cloth must be 
rubbed gen^y on the unwaxed side with a pumice-stone^ 
to take off all tho$e knots which would prevent the free 
and aeeurate working of the pencil. Then the subject 
is to be painted ob th<^ unwaxed side wiUi water-coloui:^ ; 
and, when the picture is finished, it must be brought 
x^ar the fire, thtifc tho wax may melt, and fix the colours. 
This method, however, can only be applied to cloth, 
paperi or other tubitances, through which the wax cai^ 
pa«s; but in wood) Stone, i^etals, or plaster, the method 
oefor^ detcnbed,. niay be observed. . 

In the year 1787 Miss Greenland, an amateur of 
paifttingt eomtUttnicated to the Society of Arts. the know- 
Jedgje Of this. art| which she had acquired during her 
^residence at Florence, and at the same time made a, pre- 
sent to the Soetety of fi picture executed by herself^ for 
which sh^ receited the hpnorary reward of a gold 
pallet. This picture is still preserved in the Society's 
rooms a^ the Adelphi, and is worth the attention of the 
artist. This clever and ingenious lady appears after- 
wards under th(? name of Mrs. looker, of Rotlingdean, 
id the county of Sussex. The following are her instruc- 
tions: — 

Talrt an olinfefe bf ^hite v-ak, and the kaine wei^i bf 
^tH nit^tii^H^ p6Wd((r&^(i. Put thb wax in ft glared ettrthttl 
tes^el; over a tcry Mow fire, and ^hen ft is quite dita>lTed, 
throw in ih^ ihastick; H. little at a timet stirring the wax 
eontihually .until the whole quantity of gum is perfectly 
melted and incorpoi-ated : then throw the paste Into cold 
water, and when it is hard take ii out of the waier, Wipe \\ 
iry, istiid beat it lii one bf Mi*. Wedgwood's mortars, ob- 
ftervihg; t'o pdurid it ifiht in a lihcn cloth, It) aI>sorb somfe drOi)S 
of water Ihat Will remAln in the paste, and prevent IRe pOI- 
llbiliiy of reducing it to a pbwder, Which must b^ so fine 
as to bate through a thick cnnfee. It should he poutided in 
a cola places and but a little while at ^ time, as after. long 
beating the friction will in a degree soften tlie wax and the 
gum; and instead pi their becoming d powder, ihey will 
return to a paste. Make siroiiff ^m-arablc ^na^cr, ahd wheii 

Sou paint Uke k little df thb pbwdtir, seine bblOur, and mix 
leln Ibgether \vlih tti^ gliJii-Waleh Light bolouri rfetjhire 
But A small qudhtity bf the t^oWder^ bilt more of it muSt be 
|iUt M tth^pbHibh to the body and darkness of the colbnr^ 
and to oiack there hiuat be Almost as inudi of the powder 
as colour. Havijig ii^ixed ^e ebloiirs^ and no more than 
can be used before they get dry, paint with fair water-, aa 
is practised in nsintin^^ with water-cbldurs, a groiind on 
ihe wood being nrst painted of sohib prbbei* colour, pre- 
pared in the sdme manner as ]i described fbr the picture ; 
Waliitit tVq^ hnd oak are the sorti of Wood commonly inade 
tise of ih Itdiy ibr this piirpbse. The palming should be 
Terr highly finished, otnerwise^ When Vai-nished, the tints 
will not appear tmited'. When the painting is quite drj^^ 
with rath^ a hard brush, baesing, it one way, varnish it 
With white waz| which shoukr be put into an earthen 
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veaself^d k«pt meltod ov«r« 9ei¥ slow i^M ilU the piotuvt 
is varnished, taking groa^ caro uai the wax does not boil. 
Afterwards hold the picture before the fire, near enough to 
melt the wax, but not to ma]^^ it rm>; and when the 
Tarnish is entirely cold and harct. f^h it gently with a linen 
cloth. Should the vamish blistj^ W^nir the picture again 
very slowly, and the bubble^ ||m subsi^^* Whea the 
picture is dirty, it need only be f^f|4 W^th cold water. 

Nearly all the colours that §^ used ii) pil-painting 
may be employed ii) \\{9r eiic^)is^p methg^t and likewise 
many which Q9^WMi be'adii^itt^4 V^ f^ijipainting, as red 
lead, red ocpiiaent, cryiUla of Y^r4ifl[r|8, and red oxide 
of mercury. The crayons used jfi |^i| 9qs^ of painting 
are the same as those used in i))^ <j8WWP^ ^^ ^ crayon 
painting, exceptiDf (ti98fi that aw ^ their Composition 
too tenacious, i^a fl^f qji^iney gf mjng then^ is the same 
in both cases. E^pfiu^tip painting S49 m^py peculiar 
advantages : thoug]) tbt colours ha^i not tha natural va - 
nish or shining thf^y acquire with fit), they have all the 
strength of paii^fi^f in oil, and all \1^^ airiness of water- 
colours, without partaking of the ipnarent character or 
defects of either. They may be ^ifwed in any light and 
in any situation, wjthout any f^if ^If^S ^ colours are 
firm, and will bear lyashing^ and a nicture, ^ter having 
been smpked, and then exposed to me dew, becomes as 
clean as if it had just been painted. In re-touching, the 
new colours unite with the old ones. 

The Chevalier Lorgna ^s deeply investiffated the 
subject pf encaustic pamting. |Ie seems to wink tlu^t 
the par^ of the art in whic^ the moderi^s fail relate^ to 
the wojf usfid in the pirocess* lie t^i^ks that we h^ve 
never thoroughly known the nature c^ tlte Punic wax, 
which was anciently used, and which, after «11, WM ih^ 
essential ingredient of the anoieni painting in encaustic 
Now Pliny describes the method or preparing this wax, 
but Lorgna says that the nUre wl^iph the Roman natur- 
alist speaks of is not the modeni nitre, properly so called, 
but the untroin of the ancients, or the native sflt which 
is fquud crystalUaed in the north of Africa, in Egypt, 
and in other hot countries* in sands surrounding Takes 
of salt water: it must not be mistaken for the natron of 
the new nomenclature of our College of Physicians, 
which is the new name of the mineral alkali* 

As the thinff chiefly regarded in encaustic painting 
was the securmg of permanence and durability by the 
application of fire, the word ''ei^caustic" h^ heep. ap- 
plied, ii^ a very g^qpal seiise/to other processes^ in 
which both the nu^terial f^n^ the ipof^e pf applying the 
heat are entirely diflferent from the fuxci^^^ m^tcri^ls and 
modes. The word has been used, not only of Wl4-pftiut7 
ini on e^hen vessels, and on wor^s in me^l, where 
gold and silver were inlaid, melted, or laid on, and of 
fY^ry thing which was gilt or silvered by fise^ which was 
calle^ goui qr fiJv/SJf. ^nc^u^(ic* f)ie mqderns have also 
used the tenn for pa^t^ on porcelaip^ ^?^^^9^)ij°l». IB 
enamel, and in the seme Vej il^^ given to the pfMnti;(g 
on glass in the middle ages, such as is now Mftn ^ ^^ 
windows of Gothic chotches. All these haye nothing 
to do with the waxrpainting of the ancients. 

Many persons have mad^ attei^pts in this art during 
the present century. Jt. Q. Waltet, in Berlm, and Pro- 
fessor Jf. RouX{ ip Heidelberg, haye ^cently given their 
attention to these ^r^s^-pi^i^tings, some of wnioi ^re said 
to have been succeasfuHy e3(eeu(e4* ^{F• Peier Kraft, 
at Vienna, has alsp lately painted several pieees on w^lls, 
m which, however, only the wanned ground was covered 
with wax'^ and the coloiirs mixed with oil of turpentine 
laid on i(. !^Q;Q^\^ert*8 process is said to bet^r a greater 
resemblance to encaustic painting, properly so called. 
The laying on is nearly in the manner just mentioned, 
but a wax varnish is spread over the colours, and melted 
in by means of a kind of brazier* A series of puntings 
has been executed, after his ditectiouSf on the Wi^Us of 
the royal palace at Munich, since 18^1, but even here, 
all the difficultie» vUJi r^9Ci to tke 4^i^hility of the 
ground and the colours hAve not been overcome. 



Professor Reinagle is said to possess a painting of 
Cleopatra, executed in encaustic, which is ' valued at 
2000/. 



TH§ HORNBE4M, {Carpinus beiul}is.) 

Tw tt^tmimm U prineipally c^UiYeted in Britain as a 
shnih and underwood, and is excellent for formipg tail 
hedffes or screens in nursery grounds or ornamental 
gardens, it is not commonly found as a timber tree, 
though it paay be reared fior this purpose, and \vill grow 
tfi a ponsider^ble height, \t i^ ^ tre^ of quick growth, 
q^d h¥ § glQ^sy verdure whigh is very pleasing to the 
eye, Evelyn, speaking of the Hofi^beara, jays, that the 
wood is i»hite, tough, and flexible, and that it is useful 
foe rail^-work, handles of tools, and various other pur- 
poses. He also says that, — 

^eing plented in small fosses, or trenches, at half a foot 
iiiteryaL ni^d in the single row, it makes the noblest and th^ 
^Uiteliest he^ge^ for Iqng walks in gardens, or parks, of any 
tree whatsoever, whose leaves are aeciduous, and forsak^ 
their branches in winter; because it grows tall, and so 
sturdy as not to be wronged hv tlie winds. Besides, it 
will ^purish to the very ma^ pf the stem, an4 flourishes 




narder woods, tne speediest grower ; maintaining ft slendej 
upright stem, which does i^ot come to be bare and sticky in 
many years. 

Boutcher, pf Edinburgh, in his work on trees, 
piinutely details the best mode of cultivating and propa- 
gating this tree, when intended to fprm a hedge. Ihq 
common Hornbeam should be propagated by seeds, 
which, heing ripe in Autunin, ouffht first to be spread in 
a loft till c|ry, and then mixed with sand till the following 
spring. They may then be sown thin on beds of fresh 
eiirth, three and a naif feet broad, with paths or alleys 
eighteen inches wide between the beds; and covered 
three quarters of an inch deep with mould. These seeds 
will remc^ir^ a year in the ground before the plants appear ; 
during which time the earth must be kept clean, in thq 
following February the sufface of the beds should be 
loosened "^ith a ghort-toothed rake, so as not to disturh 
the speds, and H g^Ptle covering of fre§h mould thrown 
over the^i : \n t^is state they n^ay remfiin for two years, 
if not tpq thjpj^; jince the plants make slow progress th^ 
5fst scJ^son, fip,fl are r\aturally well rooted. 

?rftW th« 8ee4 Ijed they ere to be removed, ehoMt th^ 
mo^ith of October, into eny fresh spot pf ground, eve|^ 
of indifferent, flu^lity j the superflupus rp.Qt^ ve then to 
l^e reduped, putting s^yif&ij such as cross ope another | ^(| 
i^ter tjjis t}iey are to. be planted in ro^^ tiyo feet and 4 
half asunder, ^d «i fopt 4J3tance ii\ the ^P^i ThH^ they 
V-ft tq rf ni^jn X^^Tfe years, diggip^g the ground betyfeen . 
the fOW?> JJflUU^lly. p^ ^his tj^pe the'^plants will be i^ 
^ fit. ^tftt^ tor hedges in t^ spot vh^re immediate shelter 
i| T^quir^, qf tQhe. Wf\^ with fither youpg trees tp foyni 

l^^t if tliey ^r^ required for e hedge i^hich is to form 
(^n pqifimentel bopnd^nr or enclosqre, a different plan 
must be ;idqpted. |f the hedge is to be seven or eight feet 
highi reinoYe the yoi;ng plents from the former i^ursery 
to another, and nlape then^ in rows, the rpws being ten 
feet ft^Mu^er, and the plants five feet asunder in each rqw^ 
These should then be trained annually in the regular 
hedge form, but always observing to keep them ligjit end 
thin at the top. After remaining jp this state about 
four years they may be taken out, end planted as a hedge 
f|,t the spot where they ore intended to remain: by this 
time they wiU have acquire4 such ^bqpdence of roots e^ 
to be able to defy the strongest winds ;?ind they if^ ill now 
require no farther expense and trouhle than to ievp their 
roots c]ean for three or fouf years. 

Those straighter plants which mey be intended for 
single trees, miy, at raising theip from the first nursery, 
be separated from those for hedges, and planted in rows, 
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five feet asunder, and two feet distance from each other 
in the row : these are then to be annually pruned in their 
proper form, and from hence they niay be removed to 
the places where they are intended to remain, after three 
or four years' standing. Mr. Boutcher remarks, — 

Though 1 am no advocate for the Hornbeam tree in orna- 
mental plantations, or in generous soils and sheltered situa- 
tions, yet its being one of the hardiest trees known, ,the 
many good qualities of the wood, and the sudden shelter 
and warmth which hedges formed of it are calculated 
to afford, appear to give it some claim to our attention, 
particularly m the cold exposed parts of the coimtry. It 
will grow surprisingly on the coldest hills, and in the stiffest, 
barren and otherwise worthless ground ; nor do I know 
any useful timber tree that maintains itself so stoutly 
against the winds; so that, bein^ of quick growth, and dad 
in its numerous leaves all the wmter, it is certainly one of 
the fittest plants to nurse and rear up other valuable or 
delicate trees. This likewise, of all trees yet known, 
best preserves itself from the bruttings of deer; so that 
clumps of them, in deer-parks, would he no small improve- 
ment, both in point of beauty, and for shelter to thcK 
animals. 

The Hornbeam affords excellent stakes and posts ; and 
the timber produced by it may be ranked with those of 
the beech and sycamore. It has been stated by other 
writers as well as Evelyn, that the wood of the Horn- 
beam is useful for many manufacturing purposes ; but a 
French writer speaks of it as being too brittle for cabi- 
net work. Its trunk, according to him, is seldom' regu- 
larly grained, and still more rarely well rounded. The 
texture of its fibres is singular : its annual layers are not 
uniformly circular as in most other trees, but assume an 
undulated or zig-zag form: and its transverse fibres, 
which pass from the circumference to the centre, have 
considerable intervals between them ; the wood is conse- 
quently refractory under the workman's tool, and apt to 
break into splinters. Its principal superiority is said to 
consist in its excellences for the purpose of screen fences 
for sheltering gardens, nursery grounds, plantations, &c., 
from the severity of bad seasons, &c» It bears cutting 
in, pruning, and clipping, extremely well ; and, from its 
retaining its leaves during the winter season, becomes 
particularly close and impenetrable to winds and storms, 
keeping up a very steady temperature of the atmosphere 
about the plants which it shelters. On this account, also 
it is found beneficial to be planted in mixture, or in occa- 
sional rows, with many tender sorts of trees in high ex- 
posed aspects, in the manner of the birch, to which it is 
preferable, as affording greater warmth in the winter. 

The botanical characteristics of the common Horn- 
beam are chiefly these : — Trunk tolerably straight, but 
often imperfectly cylindrical: — Bark even, whitish, 
marked with grey spots ; branches numerous : — Leaves 
about three inches long and two broad, alternate, petioled, 
ovate, acuminate, doubly serrated, smooth, wrinkled 
above, with straight and parallel veins below, remaining 
on the tree in a withered state during the whole winter. 
Male catkins about an inch long, lateral, solitary, 
appearing in Spring a little before the leaves; scales 
ferruginous, concave, ciliated. Female catkins terminal, 
solitary, peduncled, loose; scales green, smooth, with 
three knceolate lobes, of which the middle one is largest ; 
nut small, ovate, lenticuarly compressed, striated, with 
longitudinal, filiform ribs ; crowned with six, or, accord- 
ing to Scopoli, four teeth, seated at the bottom of 
the permanent enlarged scale. Our cut represents 
that part of the plant connected with the flower, such 
ai> the male and female catkins (flower sheaths), &c. 

Mr. Gilpin, who was accustomed to view trees with an 
eye always in search of the picturesque, did not think 
that the Hornbeam had much in its natural form to excite 
pleasing ideas ; but he adds that still, as a botanical anti- 
quary, he could not look upon it without a certain degree 
of pleasure, when he remembered that our ancestors used 
it for producing an artifical climate around their ancient 



castles, by planting it in long lines, and trimming it into 
vegetable walls of the most mathematical exactitude. 




I WOULD advise all the professors of the art of , story- 
telling, never to tell stories, but as they seem to grow out 
of the subject-matter of the conversation, or as they serve 
to illustrate, or enliven it. Stories, that are very common, 
are generally irksome ; but may be aptly introduced, pro- 
vided they be onlv hinted at, and mentioned by way of 
allusion. Those tnat are altogether new, should never be 
ushered in, without a short and pertinent character of 
the chief persona concerned; because by tliat means, you 
make the company acquainted with them; and it is a 
certain rule, that slight and trivial accounts of those who 
are familior to us, administer more mirth than the brightest 
points of wit in unknown characters. A little circumstance 
m the complexion or dress of the man you are talking of, 
sets his image before the hearer, if it be chosen aptly for the 
story. — Steele. 

An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but they hold 
him ; for when he is once possessed with an error, it is like 
a devil, only cast out with great difficulty. Whatsoever 
he lays hold on, like a drowning man, he never loses, though 
it do but help to sink him the sooner. His ignorance is 
abrupt and inaccessible, impregnable both by art and nature, 
and will hold out to the last, though it has nothing but 
rubbish to defend. It is as dark as pitch, and sticks as last 
to anytliing it lays hold on. His scull is so thick, that it 
is proof against any reason, and never cracks but on the 
wrong side, just opposite to that against which the impres- 
sion IS made, which surgeons say does happen very fre- 
quently. The slighter and more inconristent his opinions 
are, the faster he holds them, otherwise they would fell 
asunder of themselves: for opinions that are false ought to 
be held with more strictness and assurance than those that 
are true, otherwise they will be apt to betray their owners 
before Uiey are aware. He delights most of all to differ in 
things indifferent, no matter how frivolous they are, they 
are weighty enough in proportion to his weak judgment ; 
and he wm rather suffer self-martyrdom than part with 
the least scruple of his freehold; for it is impossible to 
dye his dark ignorance into a lighter colour. He is re- 
solved to understand no man's reason but his own, because 
he finds no man can understand his but himself. His 
wits are like a sack, which the French proverb says is tied 
faster before it is full than when it is ; and his ojpimons aije 
like plants that grow upon rocks, that stick &st though 
they have no rooting. His understandmg is hardened like 
Pharaoh's heart; and is proof against all sorts of judgmente 
whatsoever. — Butler. 
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THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. HI. 




THE TILLAGE OP BRAT. 



•Man ift a glass, life b as water weakly walled about; 

Sin brought in Death, DeaUx breaks the glosa, so runs this water out 

Such is the quaint and not inapplicable inscription which 
is placed beneath a figure of Death, in the church of Long 
Wittenham, where we resume our Thames journey. This 
little village is situated thi^e or four miles from Abing- 
don, on the London side; and from that point the river 
takes a sudden bend towards the north-west, in the 
direction of the village of Clifton, in Oxfordshire. From 
thence, another bend leads the river between Little 
Wittenham in Berkshire and the village of Dorchester 
in Oxfordshire; near which latter village the river 
Thame joins the Isis, and with it forms the future 
Thames. 

Of this tributary, the Thame, Dr. Plot said: — 
The banks of the Thamo are so well sated with some kind of 
acid, that no well water in the whole town of the name T mean- 
ing the town of Thame in Oxfordshire, through which it 
flows) will either brew or lather with soap*. But none of 
these give a tincture so high that they can be perceived by the 
most exquisite palate, but only bo &r forth as may conduce 
to a due fermentation, and to keep them living ; and yet 
without doubt, from hence it is that the Thame^s water, at 
sea, in eight months* time acquires so spirituous and active 
a quality that upon opening some of the casks, and holding 
the candle near the bung-hole, the steams have taken fire 
like spirit of wine, and sometimes endangered firing the 
ship. 

Some portion of these remarks are corroborated by 
later experience ; but there seems little doubt that the 
case is greatly overrated. 

* Fnr the acid 8p()keii of by Dr. Ffetw* aoit pfobobly read caibunala 
or sulp^iate tif lime in ' '' 

Vol. XVIIL 



Much discussion has taken place respecting the pro- 
priety of applying the name Thames to that part only of 
the river which is below the junction with the Thame. 
Mr. Brewer states that in several Saxon documents still 
existing, the name of Thames is applied to the river far 
above the point of junction here alluded to, and that the 
term Isis for the higher parts of the river is a modem 
innovation. This question, however, is merely a nominal 
one, and need not demand our further notice. 

From the point where the Thame joins the Isis, till 
we arrive at the town of Wallingford, the voyager down 
the Thames meets with a succession of beautiful scenery; 
the easy sloping hills on the Berkshire side are crowned 
with a variegated combination of sylvan objects; while 
an occasional break in the chalky cliff gives a strikingly 
diversified character to the view. Wallingford, which 
is about ten miles from Abingdon, is an ancient town. 
It was originally a Roman fortification ; and passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Saxons and the Danes, 
after which it became a royal prescriptive borough in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. The Castle of 
Wallingford, to which the town owes its origin, became 
in after ages the scene of many important events : but 
during the wars of the Commonwealth it was completely 
demolished. The town is situated on the road between 
Reading and Oxford, and has a remarkably neat and 
clean appearance. It consists, principally, of two streets, 
well-paved and lighted. Of the old bridge, which stood 
when Mr. Ireland wrote, he says : — " The antiquity of 
the bridge, from its appearance, seems to vie with the 
oldest structure of the kind on the Thames ; it is truly 
gothic, and of immense strength. The pointed angular 
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sterlings on the upper side are so well oonitruct«d, as to 
be capable of reeistinr the moat violent torrent of water 
from the winter ilooaa.*' Sinea that tioaa, however, a 
very elegant stone bridge has been built acroaa the 
Thames at Wallingford. Among the natives of Walltog- 
ford was Richard, abbot of the monastery which for- 
merly existed here; he was the inventor of a curious 
clock, which, according to Leland, represented not only 
the course of the sun, moon, and principal stars, but 
also the ebbing and flowing of the sea. This machine, 
the most ingenious of its kind at that time in England, 
he presented to the Abbey church. 

Mr. Brayley some years ago described a farm, 'situated 
two or three miles from the river, near Wallingford, as 
having once been reputed the largest and moat compact 
in England. It was called Cholsey farm, and had be- 
longed to the Abbot of Reading before the dissolution 
of monasteries. The great bam, wherein he is said to 
have deposited his tithes, measured three bundrod feet 
long by fifty or sixty in breadth. The roof waa sup- 
ported by seventeen pillars on each side» eaeh pillar 
about four feet in diameter. These pillars elevated the 
roof to a great height in the centre ; but it descended 
gradually towards the waUa» which were not more than 
eight feet in height. 

The river presenU manr beautiAil jprotMeti whik 
passing between Bcrkahira and Oxfbrdahiro. Popo 
speaks of many of tho tribatorr atraams horn poHnad Uftlo 
the Thames, in tka following fines: — 

FVomMaeaaf be4 
Old Father rAiMwta^vaneed hie i«vVmi4 hMd ; 
His imam dni|»|ied with Smf% aii4 o*ar tko atream 
Hit filiiaiQg bonis ditfuted a fpoftdaa glcMtt : 
Graved on liis ui-n appeared the moon, that guides 
I J is swelling wateiv, and alternate tides; 
The figured vtreams, in waves of silver rolM» 
And on her banks Augusta, rebed m gold ; 
Ai-ound ills tliroae the sea-boro brothers stoe^ 
AVho swell with tributary urns his flood : 
First, the famed authors of hb ancient same, 
The winding /«», and the fi-uitful Thamg, 
The Kennet swift, fur silver eels renowned; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crowned ; 
Co/«, who^c dark streams his flowei-y islands lavei 
And chalky Wep, that rolls a milky wave; 
The blue ti:ansparent Paji^a/» appears ; 
The gulfy Lea his sed^y tresses rears; 
And sullen Mole, that hides his diving flood ; 
And silent Darenl, stained witli Danish blood. 
From Wallingford, proceeding in our course down the 
river, we come first to Brightwell, not far distant from 
that town; then to Mongewell, a pretty spot on the 
Oxfordshire side of the river; then to the village of 
Moulsford, backed by the hills of Oxfordshire; and soon 
after to the village of Goring, "whose romantie and 
sequestered situation,'' it has been observed, " it is not 
possible for the eye of observation to pass unnoticed: 
the Berkshire hills form a rich van^ated back*ground. 
and the easy ascent of the lawns in front happily intersect 
the principal objects, and give a charming relief to the 
whole." Oppo>ite to this village, on the Berkshire Me 
of the river, we meet with the village of Streatly, and 
further on, those of Basaelden and Ringboum, aenr 
which latter place the river widens considerably, and ia 
much frequented by anglers, "who occasionally find 
equal cause for an eaertiqn of their patience ana of 
their skill." 

Several other pretty villages occur, on both banks of 
the river, until at length we arrive at Reading, the prin- 
cipal town in Berkshire. This town is .supposed by 
Camden to have derived its name from the great quan- 
tities of fern that grew in the neighbourhood, the ancient 
name of which was redyng. AH writers agree, that 
this IS a very ancient town, although they do not agree 
as to who was ite founder. It appears to have been held 
in succession by the Saxons and the Danes, and to have 
*Kwi the seat of a nimnary,ortaklid»d ky EhWda, mothet- 



in-law of Edward the Martyr. An abbey, afterwards 
very celebrated, waa fisunded here by Henry the First, 
for the mainteaanea of two hnndred Benediatino monks, 
about the year 1120. The abbot and monks were 
bound, bv an obligation in their charter, to provide the 
poor and all travellers with necessary entertainment; 
while, on the other hand, they were invested with the 
power of trying criminals, and with the privilege of 
exemption for all tolls or customs for the lands which 
they held. 

The abbots are said to have paid rather more atten- 
tion to their own good living than to the support of the 
poor; and an odd incident is told by Fuller, as having 
occurred in the reign of Henry the Eighth. This 
monarch, having been hunting in Windsor Forest, went 
down about dinner-time to the abbey of Reading, where, 
designating himself as one of tlie king's guard, he was 
invited to the abbot's table. His appetite, being shar- 
pened by exercise, be fed so heartily from a joint of beef, 
as to attract the notice of the master of the ceremonies. 
** Well fare my heart," quoth the abbot, " I would give 
a hundred pounds <f 1 could feed so heartily on beef as 
thou dost. Alas! nay weak and squeazie stomach will 
hardly digest the wing of a chicken/* The monarch, 
having appeased his hunger, thunked the abbot for his 
good cheer, and departed undiscovered. Some weeks 
afterwards the abbot was arrested, conveyed to London, 
sent to the Tower, and allowed no food for several days 
but bread and water. This trentment, together with his 
fears for the consequence of the kijpf 'a diapleaeore, soon 
reduced his pampered condition ( awl* at laatt when a 
joint of beef waa hid bsAire him, be $t$ tika a ftmished 
ploughnan^ When ha had finished hU ineal* the king, 
who had been a bidden spe<^U>r, hroka fbon his con- 
cealment. "My lord," said he, laugfaiu ^presently 
deposit your hundred pieces of gold, or dae no going 
hence all the day* of your Ufe* I tava been the physi- 
cian to cure your squeazie aic^iachs and now, as I 
deserve, demasid my Me for ao doing/* The abbot paid 
thia ^nrioaB phyaician'a Csa( ^bA to obtain his liberty 
ft'om such an equivocal host as Henry. 

Reading is situated on two. small eminences, whose 
gentle declivities fall into a pleasant vale, through which 
the branches of the river Kennet flow calmly till they 
unite with the Thames at the extremity of the town. 
The surrounding country is agreeably diversified with 
an intermixture of hill and dale, wood and water, and 
ornamented with a number of elegant seats. The pro- 

[ spect from the Forebury, (a corruption of Fauxbourg,) 
a beautiftil outwork on the north-east side of the town, 
is very extensive, commanding a fine view over a con- 
siderable part of Oxfordshire. 

The town of Reading, being the chief place in the 

* county, is too considerable to he described here; and we 

j shall probably devote a separate article to it hereafter. 

j We therefore proceed in our eastward journey along the 

{ Thames. 

After the confluence of the Kennet with the Thames, 
a distance of three miles brings us to Sunning Bridge ; 
which is situated near a small but ancient village of that 
name. Still further on we arrive at the village of War- 
grave; a short distance from whidi ia seen the town 
of Henley, on the Oxfordshire aide of the river. This 
ia a dean and cheerful town, situated near the base of a 
cluster of hills, in one of tho most agreeable windings of 
the Thames. The buildings in the principal street are 
handsome and capacious, though far from reguUr. The 
more ancient tenements, in the several minor avenues 
which diverge from the great thoroughfare, are mean 
and incommodious; but the beauty of the situation has 
induced many private families to erect elegant houses ; 
and a apirit of improvement ia manifested everywhere. 
The church is an irregular Gothic structure, chiefly 
remarkable for a punniqg egitsfk m Mr, and Mrs. Elme^ 
natives of the town>-«. 
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This Ehnt, in jeara and worth well ground 
Death at the appointed time cui doune^ 
The ivy fades, her propp once gone ; 
Thus fallne, hoth lye under this stone. 
But lye, afresh to spring, grow, spread, 
When every tree shall rise that*s dead. 

It is well known how fondly every admirer of genius 
estimates any scrap of writing from the hand of a dis- 
tinguished man ; and it is from such a feeling that Hen- 
ley preserves the memory of a few lines written by 
Shenstone. The poet wrote with a diamond, on a pane 
of glass in a window of the Red Lion Inn, adjoining the 
Thames, the following lines :— 

To thee, fair Freedom ! I retire. 

From iattery, cards, and dice, and din. 

Nor art thou found in mansions higher 
Than the low cot or country inn. 

One of the most striking objects for whioh the vicinity 
of Henley is celebrated, is Park Place, a beautiful seat 
in the outskirts of the town. The mansion was first the 
residence of Lord Archibald Hamilton, in the early part 
of the last century; and, at a subsequent period, it was 
inhabited by Prince Frederic, the father of King George 
the Third. Marshal Conway and the Earl of Malmsbury 
became in succession its proprietors; and each one in- 
creased the beauties of a spot which has been deemed 
one of the finest of the kind in England. It has been 
said of Park Place,* that, *' its successive and ever- varying 
projections, with their intervening valleys, its rich 
woods, spacious groves, wide-spreading lawns, and bold 
declivities, are in a style and form which the landscapes 
that are enlivened and reflected by the Thames do not 
display in any other part of its course. Nature has done 
much, nor his taste done less: the genius of the place 
has everywhere been consulted, an^ the resulting con- 
formities completed. Marshal Conway seems ever to 
have had in view the precepts of Pope, who had himself 
broken from the formality of fashion, and stolen a peep 
of nature in his garden at Twickenham : — 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend 

To rear the oolumn or the arch to bend. 

To swell the terrace or to sink the grot; 

In all, let nature never be forgot. 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 

Kor over dress, nor leave her wholly bare; 

Let not each beauty everywhere be spied^ 

"Where half the skill is decently to hide ; 

He gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, vaHes, and oonoeals the bounds. 

Consult the genius of tlie place in all, 

That tells the waters or to rise or fiUl, 

Or helps th' ambitious hill the heavens to scale« 

Or Booops in oiroling theatres the vale, 

Chills in the oountry, eatchea op'ning glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades; 

Now breaks, or bow directs th* intending lines, 

And in one whole involves the fair designs. 



OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. IlL 

Kg. 4. Fig. fi. 



It has been a maxim with me to admit of an easy recon- 
ciliation with a person, whose offence proceeded from no 
depravity of heart ; but whei-e I was convinced it did so, to 
forego, for my own sake, all opportunities of revenge ; to 
forget the persons of my enemies as much as I was 
able, and to call to remembrance, in their place, the more 
pleasing idea of mv friends. I am convinced that I have 
derived no small snare of hi^piness from this principle**- 
Shenstone. 



In story-telling, besides the marking distinct characters, 
and selecting peitinent circumstances, it is likewiss neces- 
sary to leave off in time, and end smartly. So that there 
is a kind of drama in the forming of a etory, and the 
manner of conducting and pointing it is the same as in an 
epigrim. It is a miserable thing, after one hath raised the 
expeotrttion of the company by humorous characters, and a 
pret y conceit, to pursue the matter too fiir. There is no 
retreating, and how poor is it for a storyteller to end his re- 
lation by saying "that's all! ** — Stbilb, 




In our last paper on this subject, we described several 
experiments which show, that bodies in rotation may, 
under certain circumstances, appear to the eye to be 
stationary, and that by a further modification of the 
apparatus employed, the straight lines constituting or 
forming part of that object, may appear as if curved. 
In illustration of the latter fact, we gave cuts showing 
the curved forms given to the twelve radii, six red and 
six black, of which a star-like disk is formed. We now 
proceed to other figures. 

A beautiful but very simple change in the apparent 
figure of a tttiated disk, is made by merely causing it to 
revolve, and viewing it in the usual way without rt- 
flexion from a mirror. Fig. 4, represents a disk painted 
in this way with fifteen stripes, eight white and seven 
black, but of course any two colours would do. If this 
be made to rotate, it presents the appearance of Fig. 5, 
in which we have a central white spot, surrounded by 
six concentric circles, three white and three black. The 
law which regulates the production of these rings 
is probably as follows: — Whatever tint predominates 
at any point of the disk, the rapidity of rotation 
causes the same tint to appear at every other point 
equidistant from the centre ; and to ascertain what that 
tint would be, describe a concentric circle through that 
point, and by adding the dark portions through which it 
would pass into one series, and the light portions into 
another, by combining the two aggregates we may ascer- 
tain beforehand what number of concentric circles will 
result. The outlines are, as may be supposed, not 
clearly defined, but melt into each other. 

In the instance represented in our cut, the dark stripes 
form an odd number, and the proportion of white is 
greater than that of the black ; from which result the 
production of rings, alternately light and dark. But 
suppose the proportions of the two colours to be exactly 
equal, that the disk is poised exactly on its centre, and 
tbat it be very carefully rotated without the slightest 
excentrioity of motion, — then the stripes, radii, chee- 
quers, or whatever figures occupy the surface of the disk, 
(except concentric circles,) blend into one uniform tint, 
midway between the colours of the disk, and entirely 
firee from rings. 

From this experiment we may deduce : — 

1. That when a disk is so divided, that with any 
radius, a circle would pass through equal portions of the 
two colours with which the disk is painted, an universal 
blending of colour will result: 

2. That, if at any part of the disk a balance of colour 
be not observed at opposite sides of the centre, concen- 
tric rings will result: 

8. Tnat, as the non-existence of that balance depends 
upon a definite mode of construction, the number and 
breadth of the rings can be computed : 

4. If the equipoise be disturbed by extraneous causes, 
such as imperfect division, or excentricity of adjustment, 
the rings are uncertain, and not easily computed. 

It will thus be seen that many pleasinff experiments 
may be made with rotating disks, even wpen viewed in 
a common way. We now revert to the use of the re- 
flecting mirror. 
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When the striated disk spoken of above, is seen by 
means of the mirror apparatus, it assumes the form of 
ffg. 6. The surface is laid out in curved concentric 
bands of the greatest symmetry, the number and breadth 
of which are the same as in the rectilinear striae. The 
centre of these concentric segments, which is at the axial 
end of the slit, is either at or exterior to the edge of the 
disk, according to the position of the eye. The figure 
here delineated is produced when the slit cuts the strias 
at right angles. When the slit is parallel with the striae, 
the figure is totally changed; for the bands appear all 
rectilinear; but their parallelism to each other is de- 
stroyed, as they all seem to diverge from a point situate 
at the axial end of the slit. When the slit is inclined 
at an angle of 45° with the stri», the image presents the 
Blyll-like form represented in fig. 7. 

Fig. a Fig. 9. 




A little consideration will show that changes similar 
to these in principle, but modified in detail according to 
circumstances, would follow from the use of any other 
symmetrical figure. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with giving illustrations of one more example. 
Fig. 8 represents a chequered disk, which, when viewed 
simply while rotating, presents a series of rings some- 
what resembling those in fig. 5, the only difference 
being a more gentle blending of the tints of "the concen- 
tric rings; but, when the image is viewed through a 
slit in the disk, as reflected from the mirror, it presents 
the appearance of a tesselated globe, the illusion occa- 
sioned by which is so perfect, that an effort of the mind 
is required to preserve the idea of a flat surface. The 
appearance of the chequers, when viewed through a slit 
parallel with the rectilinear divisions, is such as is repre- 
sented in fig. 9 ; evidently partaking of the character of 
fig. 6, the difference being due to the division of the 
striae into squares. If the slit be inclined 45^ from the 
divisions, all the diverging lines proceeding from c cut 
the diagonals of the chequers, instead of marking their 
boundaries. 

Every change in the mode of forming the slit in the 
disk, produces a new modification of figure : — ^thus. 

If the disk be diametrically divided into two halves, 
exactly alike, and the slit be on the line of division, 
the figure is altogether unchanged ; but, if it be at right 
angles to that line, the half which contains the slit 
encroaches on the other half, by giving a curvature to 
the line of division ; thus presenting the gibbous form of 
a three-quarter moon. 

All the figures produced by this mirror apparatus are 
the same in principle as those produced by two revolving 



disks, the latter arrangement presenting figures modified 
in every imaginable way, by one or more of the five con- 
ditions before stated. As an instance, we may mention, 
that, when two disks are rotating with unequal velocities, 
the nucleus towards which the curves tend, or from 
which they seem to spring, oscillates to and fro; and the 
curves themselves vary in their number and respective 
distances from each other. 

The mode in which the phenomena before described, 
t.e., the stationary appearance of a rapidly rotating disk, 
was explained, will, with some modifications, apply here. 
In the former, the light comes and goes before the disk 
has time to move through any sensible space ; but in the 
experiments where the light of a lamp flashes upon tbe 
painted disk through the slitted disk; or where the eye 
is placed behind the slitted disk, and looks through it at 
the painted one ; or where the eye, placed behind the 
disk, looks through the slit at the image reflected from 
the mirror, — the duration of the light is greater than the 
electric light, or than that from the phosphuretted hy- 
drogen, &c., and the disk does pass through a sensible 
space during that time. Now, as the circumference of 
the disk necessarily moves quicker than the centre, that 
is, as the velocity decreases from the circumference to 
the centre, a particular spot, black for example, seen at 
one point of the circumference will have moved through 
several degrees, as the slit passes, the eye; while, at 
or near the centre, the space gone through is scarcely 
appreciable. This, together with the persistence of im- 
pression on the retina, will account for the curvature 
given to the image of the lines. 

An amusing modification of the experiment may be 
made in the following manner : — In a plain disk, cut a 
slit radially nearly from the centre to the circumference. 
Below and at right angles to the slit write in large cha- 
racters any word or words, such as " LIG H T," in an 
inverted position, so that when seen in a plane mirror, 
the reflected image may be erect, and in its natural 
position. On placing the eye behind the disk, the word 
will be seen through the slit uninterruptedly, provided the 
disk perform more than six revolutions per second. In 
this case, the word is seen in a curved form, which is 
evidently due to the principle before explained, and the 
letters are all of the same size. Whereas, if the slit be 
parallel with the order of the letters, the latter appear 
gradually to increase in size, from the axis to the outer 
end of the slit 

In these experiments, the disks should be illuminated 
by a direct light falling upon them ; and their backs, where 
the eye is placed, should be blackened all over. 

I LOOK upon every man as a soicide from the moment 
he takes the dicebox desperately in his hand, and all 
that follows in his career from that fatal time is only 
sharpening the dagger before he strikes it to his heart.— 

CUMBERLAKD. 

Whbn I walk in the streets, I use the following natural 
maxim, (viz.. that he is the true possessor of a thing who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment 
of it,) to convince myself that I have a property in the 
gay part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which I re- 
^rd as amusements designed to delight my eyes, and the 
imagination of those kind people who sit in them gaily 
attired only to please me. I have a real, and they only an 
imaginary pleasure from their exterior embellishments. 
Upon the same princinle, I have discovered that I am the 
natural proprietor of all Uie diamond necklaces, the crosses, 
stars, brocades, and embroidered clothes, which I see on a 
birth-night, as giving more natural delight to the spectator 
than to those that wear them. And I look on the beaux 
and ladies as so many paroquets in an aviaiy, or tulips in a 
garden, designed purely for my diversion. A gallery of 
pictures, a cabinet, or library, that I have free access to, I 
think my own. In a word, all that I desire is the use of 
thin^ let who will have the keeping of them. By which 
maxim I am grown one of the richest men in Great Britain ; 
with this difference, that I am not a prey to my own cares, 
or the envy of others. — Berkblbt* 
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ON CHESS. 
XIL Biographical Sketch or Philidor. 
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The ralknt guards, tfaeir mindf on baroc bent, 
Fin the next aqtuoe, and watch the rojal tent: 
Though weak their apears, though dwaifish be their height. 
Compact thej more, the bulwark of the fig^t 

Sib William Jonbs. 



It has been remarked, as a curious circumstance, that 
while the talent for playing chess bears no relation to 
the general talent of the player, yet that every one has 
an individual maximum of talent for chess, to which, by 
study and practice he may be brought but beyond which 
he cannot pass. 

This remark ought to be extended to every mental 
pursuit, for it expresses a principle of our nature, in- 
stead of a curious solitary fact. Those whose chief 
object it is to improve their mental powers, always find 
delightful occupation in striving after excellence. We 
are most fortunately denied the power of foreseeing how 
far our faculties will carry us in the cultivation of a parti- 
cular subject, but by slow degrees we gradually get nearer 
and nearer to a certain point, beyond which we find we 
do not advance. Before this pointy however, is attained, 
we can appreciate the powers of the great masters in the 
thing studied, for doubtless it requires a certain portion 
of the same faculties to appreciate excellence as to attain 
it, and if we cannot equal, we are at least qualified, to 
admire. 

The general progress of knowledge is for the most 
part made by those gifted men who appear at intervals 
few and far between, and excel all others in the particular 
pursuit to which their inclination leads them. We look 
back upon such men with respect and admiration: we 
desire to know their history, — their modes of study, — 
their general conduct in the world and in private li&, — 
and we thus fondly imagine that by endeavouring to 
imitate them we may gain some of the skill for which 
they wei'e so famed. It would be unwise to check such 
feelings, but it is necessary that young people should be 
cautious in the choice of their models : they should re- 
member that the most eminent men, notwithstanding 
their eminence, have still the errors and weaknesses of 
our nature, and that these, being often mistaken for the 
offshoots of genius, are more easily adopted than their 
better parts, and prove exceedingly injurious to their 
imitators. 

The subject of our present notice is known to us only 
as a kind, amiable man, who, had he not been the best 
chess player of his own, and, perhaps, of any other time, 
would probably have been known as an eminent 
musician. 

Andr6 Danican Philidor was bom in the year 
1726> at Dreux, a small town about forty-five miles 



from Paris. His grandfather, whose name was Danican, 
was celebrated as an oboe player at the court of Louis 
the Thirteenth. An Italian musician named Philidor 
was admired at that court for his performance on the 
same instrument; and after his departure the king gave 
M. Danican the soubriqttet or nickname of Philidor, 
which afterwards continued as an appendage to the 
family name. The father, and several of the brothers 
of Philidor, belonged to the band of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Louis the Fifteenth. 

At the age of six years Philidor was admitted into 
the choir of the Chapel Royal at Versailles, where being 
obliged to attend daily, he had an opportunity of learning 
chess from the musicians in waiting, of whom there were 
about eighty. Games of chance not being allowed in 
the sanctuary, a long table inlaid with .six chess-boards 
was provided, with which they amused themselves during 
their leisure hours. 

In 1737, when Philidor had only completed his 
eleventh year he produced a motet for a full choir, 
which so much pleased the grand monarque that he 
gave him ^vq louis, and thanked him for his perform- 
ance: this encouraged the lad to compose four more 
motets ; but we do not learn that the royal condescension 
was followed by any more solid acknowledgment; for 
at the age of fourteen, when his voice began to change, 
and he quitted the band, we find him submitting to tiie 
drudgery of copying music for his subsistence, and 
giving a few lessons. When he left the chapel he ^d 
the reputation of being the most skilful chess player of 
the whole band. In 1740 several motets of his composi- 
tion were performed at the famous concert spirituel, esta- 
blished by his uncle in 1726, and these were favourably 
received by the public as the productions of a child, who 
was already master of music and of chess. At this time 
Philidor might have established for himself a lucrative 
practice as teacher of music ; but the fascinations of the 
chequered field caused him to neglect his musical pupils; 
and they, in consequence, soon procured other more 
attentive masters. This induced Philidor to pursue the 
study of chess, rather than that of music. At this time 
the game was played in almost every coffee-house in 
Paris. M. de Kermur, sire de Legalle, was then 
esteemed the best chess player in France, and young 
Philidor sought every opportimity of receiving his in- 
structions, by which ne improved so essentially, that in 
three years he played as well as his master. 

M. de Legalle once asked Philidor whether he had 
ever tried to play by memory without seeing the board. 
The pupil replied that he had calculated moves, and 
even whole games at night in bed, and he thought he 
could do it. He immediately played a game with the 
Abb6 Chenard, which he won without seeing the board, 
and without hesitation upon any of the moves. This 
circumstance was much talked of in Paris, and con- 
sequently he often repeated this method of playing. 

Finding it so easy to play a single game without 
seeing the board, he offered to play two games at the 
same time. This feat he performed in a public coffee- 
room, and won both games. In the middle of one of 
the games a false move was designedly made, which 
after a great number of moves, he discovered, and 
placed the piece where it ought to have been at first. 

In 1745 Philidor went to Holland to join some 
musical brethren in a scheme for giving concerts to the 
Dutch ; but the death of one of the party terminated the 
plan, and Philidor found himself alone in a foreign land 
without means to support himself. His skill in chess 
and in Polish draughts procured him enough to supply 
his wants: he gave lessons in chess to the Prince of 
Waldeck, who then commanded the Dutch army, and 
after remaining about a year, chiefly at the Hague, he 
left Holland. 

In 1 747 he visited England for the first time. The 
principal London chess club then held its meetings at 
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Old Slaughter's coffee-house in St. Martin's Lane. Sir 
Abraham Janssen was then the best player in England^ 
and with the exception of M. de Legallei probably the 
best player Philidor ever encountered. After remaining 
about a year in England, Philidor returned to Ho]lan(£ 
where he composed his celebrated iinafymo/*^ Gam$ 
of' CheM. At Aix-la-Chapelle he was advised by Lord 
Sandwich to visit Eyndhoven, a village between bois-le- 
due and Maestricht» where the British army was en« 
camped. He there had the honour of playing with the 
Duke of Cumberland, who, not only himself subscribed 
liberally for a number of copies of the work, but pro- 
cured many other subscribers. The analysis was pub« 
lished in French, in London, 1749, and has been since 
reprinted or transkted in almost every capital of 
Europe*. 

Philidor frequently played chess at the house of the 
French ambassador, the Duke of Mirepoix, who gave a 
weekly dinner to the lovers of the game, at which he 
himself wa5 expert. The king of Prussia also enjoyed 
the reputation of being a chess-player, and in 1 7o 1 Phili* 
dor visited Berlin, by invitation of that monarch, who 
took great interest in seeing Philidor play, although he 
did not encounter him himself. 

During these chess excursions Philidor did not neglect 
his musical profession. In 1 758 he set to music Con- 

C^ve*s Odti to Harmon^^ which was performed in 
ndon. The great Handel was present at the per- 
formance, and approved of the chorusses, but thought 
the melody defective. Two years after he returned to 
Paris with the intention of devoting himself entirely to 
his musical profession : he composed some sacred music, 
and solicited the appointment of maitrt de la ehapelhi 
but as his productions were thought by the Court to 
savour too much of the Italian style, his application 
was unsuccessful. 

It would be out of place here to follow Philidor 
through his musical careen Suffice it to say that his 
compositions comprise more than twenty-five complete 
operas, some of which were performed with eminent 
success, besides numerous other tnusical publications. 
M. de Laborde, in his voluminous Eikojf on Mtme^ does 
not hesitate to pronounce Philidor one of the greatest 
of French comp6sers. 

Philidor visited England for the fourth time in 1769. 
He found chess had now become fhshionable: a new 
club had been formed at the Salopian Coffee House, 
where he fV^uently pla3'ed. Anotner club was after- 
wards formed in St. James's Street, next door to the 
Thatched-house Tavern. The members of the latter 
club formed a subscription among themselves in order 
to remunerate Philidor for attending their meetings. 
The best players in this club, and at that time in London, 
were Count Bruhl, the Hon. H. Conway afterwards 
Lord Henry Seyraourj Lord Harrowby, Mr. Bowdler, 
and Mr. Jennings. In playing over the board, the pawn 
and two moves, or the knight in exchange for the first 
two moves, were the fair Odds between these gentlemen 
and Philidor f. 

The first match played by Philidor in public without 
seeing the board is recorded in the Moi-ning Po9t, of 
May 28, 1 782. This notice is curious as showing the 
great sensation occasioned by an exhibition which Was 
then regarded as equally new and wonderful. 

The celebrated M. Philidor, whose unrivalled excellence 
at the game of chess has long been distinguished, invited 
the members of the chess club, and the amateure In general 

• Philidor brought out a weond ediUoa of thii work in 177t, with 
oonmilerable additiom. Of the nnioerons tnuuIationB of tlm work mto 
EukI'ihIi^ the eJition'bj Mr. Geiti^ Walker ia the best 

+ Miuiy of the grimes ihu* pfeyod were preaerwd in MS8. br the Rer. 
Gefirw Atwood. n pupil of Phihaor. Theaa MSS. a fcw rvun ago came 
f "r unitcly iiit« Uje piiiiseiufion of Mr. George Walker, who hw prepared 
froiii ihi'm H »m ill volume which everj' amateur ought to possaas. It ia 
emitletl, -Games at Cheas, played by !%aidor and his Contcmpowriea: 
wiihNotaaandAddiiaom. By Gauga Walksiv lmkm,l9ld§^ 



of that arduous amusement to be present on Saturday last 
at a spectacle of the most curious kind, as it was to display 
a very wondetftil ^Multy of the human mind, which feculty, 
however,, is perhaps at present exclusively his own. 

In consequence of this invitation, thirty gentlemen and 
three ladies attended M. Philidor, at Parsloe's, in St James's 
street, where, in their presence, ^nth his eyes closed, he 
contended with two gentlemen at the same time, who had 
each a chess board, and who may be deemed amone the first 
players in Europe next himself. Count Bruhl was nis adver- 
sary at one board, and Mr. fiowdler at the other, and to 
eacn was allowed the first move. The games lasted one 
hour and forty minutes. The game with the Count was 
drawn, and Mr. Bowdler won the other, owing to the exact 
similarity in the openings^for if the two rames had less re- 
sembled each other, M. Philidor would^ nave preserved a 
distinct recollection. 

The idea of the intellectual kbour that was passing in the 
mind of M. Philidor suggested a painful perception to the 
spectator, which, however, was quite unnecessary, as he sel- 
oomfQUsed half a minute, and seemed to undergo little men- 
tal fatigue, being somewhat jocose through the whole, and 
uttering occasionally many diverting pleasantries. Tlie 
whole passed in the French language. 

When the intrinsic difficulty of the game is considered, 
as well as the g^reat skill of his adversaries, who of course 
conducted it with the most subtle complioatioBS, this exer- 
tion seems absolutely miraculous, and certainly deserves to 
be ivoorded as a pVoof, at once interesting and aBtonishing, 
of the power of human intelligence. 

The periodical called The World of the same date, 
after giving similar details of the match concludes thus : 

This brief article is the record of more than sport and 
fashion: it is a phenomenon in the history of man, and so 
should be housed among the best samples of human 
memory, till memorjr shiUl be no more. 

The ability of fixing on the mind the entity plan of two 
chess-tables, with the multiplied vicissitudes of two-aud* 
thirty pieces in possible employment upon each table, t^at 
a man should maintain the two games at once» without 
seeing either, "but merely from the report of move aftef 
move UDon both ; and this contendine not with bad and 
inexpencnced play, but with two or the best and most 
practised players in Europe, — all this makes up a wonder 
of such nuttnitude as could not be credited, perhaps would 
not be crediole, without repeated experience of the Ikot. 

This has been had httm M. Philidor again and again, but 
never with more struggle, for his antagonists were 0>a]U 
Bruhl and Mr. Bowdler. They never were more excellent t 
how much resource there was, and guarded enterprise, may 
be imagined firoln the time they took in playing. During 
the whole of that period the memory or this astonishing 
matt Iras never for a moment abeeUt nor confused : he made 
Bot one mistake. 

These wonderful performances procured Philidor 
more feme than profit; and he himself seems to have 
been roused to th« conviction that his exertions would 
have beeti better directed had he acquired a competence 
fbr himself and family instead of such unrivalled skill 
in chess: for we are told that he would never allow any 
one of his numerous fkmily td learn the game. With a 
wifti and nineteen children entirely dependent upon his 
labours fbr support, he found it difficult for many years 
to f)rocure them more than a very meagre income. 

During the latter years of Philidor *s life he continued 
to reside in London in the winter, and with his family 
at Paris in the summer, occasionally playing matches in 
public without seeing the boarc^, and generally winning 
of the best players opposed to him. The following 
notice appeared in the London newspapers in May, 1 783: 

Yesterday at the chess-club in St. James's Street, Mr. 
Philidor performed one of those wonderful exhibitions for 
which he is so much celebrated. He plaved three different 
games at once without seeing either of the tables. His 
opponents were Count Bruhl, Mr. Bowdler, (the two bvst 
players in London) and Mr. Maseres He defeatiH) Coun. 
Bruhl in one hour and twenty minutes, and Mr. Maseres in 
two hours; Mr. Bowdler reduced his game to a drawn 
battle in an hour and three quarters. To those who under- 
stand chess, this exertion of M. Philidor's abilities inu»t 
appear one of the greatest of which the human memory is 
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susceptible. He goes through it with astoniahiiig accuracy 
and often corrects mistakes in those who have the hoard 
before them. 

Between the years 1788 a^d 1793 Philidor played 
eight similar matches, each match consisting, in general, 
of three games; and in 1792 two such matches were 
played in the presence of the Turkish ambassador. In 
1 793 when he was at th» age of sify-nine he played 
three blindfold matches in public, the last ef which was 
thus anneunced in the daily papers : 

Chess Club, 1705» Pabsi.os'8, Sk. Javbs's Stbebt.— By 
particular desire, Mons. Philidor, positively for the reir last 
time, will play on Saturday, the 20th of June, at 2 o'clock 
precisely, three games at once against three good chess- 
players ; two of them without se^g ^ther of the boards, and 
the tliird looking 07«r tiie table. He most respectAiUy 
invites all the members of the chess-club to honour him 
with their presence. Ladies and ^ntlem^n not belMigiiig 
to the club may be provided with tickets at the above-mea- 
tioned house to see the match^ at five shillings each. 

On Saturday, August 29th, 1795, the following sad 
intelligence appeared in the daily papers. 

Mons. Philidor, the Chess-Platbb. 

On Monday last, the 24th of August, this lon^ eelebnted 
foreigner maae his last movo— into tlM other woiid« For 
two months, he was kept alive merely by art and tlie kind 
attentions ot an old and worthy friend. To the last moment 
of his existence he enjoyed, though nearly seventy years of 
age, a strong and retentive memory, which long rendered 
him remarkable in the circle of his acquaintance in this 
capital. 

M. Philidor was a member of the chess-dub near thirty 
veai-s, and was a man of those meek qualities that lendaed 
nini not less esteemed as a companion, than admired for 
extraordinary skill in the game of chess^ for whi^ he was 
pre-eminently distinguished. 

It is only two months since he played two «ames blind- 
fold at the same time, against two excellent cness-players, 
and was declared the victor. He was, besides, an admirable 
musician and a composer. 

What seemed to have shakoi the poor old nan's constita- 
tion, and to have precipitated his exit, was not heitu; able 
to procure a passport to return to Paris to see his fiuuly 
(who reside tnens,) before he paid the last debt of natnm. 
This refusal was rendered still more bitter, 4ni its beiaff inti- 
mated to him that he was denounced by the blood-mirsty 
committee of French Revdntioiiists asa'suMMristf dUrnMCsr. 
From the moment he was made acijnaintaa with this oir- 
cumstance he became a martyr to gnef-— his philosophy te- 
aook him — ^his tears were incnnssnt and ha asnk into the 
gravis 



We cannet oonelude the first part of ofor coarse of 
mrticles on chess without offering a few remaiks to the 
young player. 

While we estimate chess as decidedly the best of games, 
inasmuch as it gives a. wholesome exercise and discipline 
to the mind, and is* at the same time, a recreation from 
other purssitta, we must alee eonfets that there was BMich 
truth m the remark of James the First that chess is 
*• overwise." When played scienlafically it certainly is 
too absorbing and difficult a subject for mere amusement. 
Some studious persons find rest and re£reshmeut in a 
change of pursuit, even though it be troxa one daft- 
cult sub|ect to another equally difficult; but there are 
few such. We would therefore adviae our young 
readers to restrict themselves in the time they devote 
to chess, lest this fiiscinating game become the great 
object of study apd set aside other and more impor- 
tant pursuits. Every age does not produce its Philidor, 
nor would it generally speaking be a wise application 
of time and talent to aim at reaching his standard of 
excellence in this game. 



ON THE ORIGIN AND USE OF COUNTERS. 

Fbw persons at the present day, when they see small 
flat pieces of metal, resembling coins, and called cowiterSf 
are aware of the purpose to which they were originally 
employed. They are memorials by which we may mea- 
sure t^e advance of arithmetical knowledge among the 
bulk of the people, in other countries as well as our 
own. Counters, as the name imports, were intended to 
assist in cauntki^f in a manner which we will endeavour 
to describe. 

Before arithmetic, as a science of the mind, was dif- 
fused tJirough the nations of Europe, a kind of tangible 
arithmetic was employed, in performing the operations 
oi addition and subtraction. In a recent paper on Cal- 
cuUtmg Machines (Sat Mag., Vol. XVIII., p. 12.) we 
have spoken of the Roman abacus and the Chinese 
8chwaB«-pAn, and ihrne are some of the means by which 
tangible arithmetic was performed. It will be remem- 
bered that the Roman abacus was a frame, across which 
several wires vera stretched, and that small beads, strung 
on these wires, were made the instruments of calculation, 
aecording to the relative positions which they occupied. 
The Chinese schwan-pan and the Russian Shtchota were 
different varieties of Uie same instrument. 

But it is not difficult to see that the same effect might 
he produced by drawing lines on a board or table, and 
placing pebbles, coins, or any small objects, on or 
between them. This was done, and from thence sprang 
the custom of using counters. It appears that the 
Greeks used for this purpose small flat, rounded, polished 
pebbles, which they called x»?0«> ^nd from which they 
tenned the process in which these were used xni^ofpopia: 
hence arise our terms cypher and cyphering. When the 
Romans came to .adopt a similar plan, they called the 
oovBtmg pebbles eaicuUj from whence we obtain our 
terms calculate, calculating, &c. Many centuries after 
^s, small flat pieces of metal were employed for this 
purpose instead of pebbles: they appear to have been 
first used in Fr«ince, and were called jettons, from the 
yerb jetter, orjeteJ: to cast or move, in allusion to the 
lateral or vertical movement which they made on the 
eounting-board: the familiar expression,* to cast vp a 
Bum, or to caet «n account, is a' remnant of the times 
when these pieces of metal were cast or moved from one* 
ttiie on the casting-board to another. When the Dutch 
began to adopt this plan they applied die term iegpen- 
ning or l^gget (lay-penny, or lay-money,) to the small 
pieces of metal, from the verb leggen, to lay, in allusion 
to the laying or placing of them on the counting-board. 
In Germany the piece of metal acquired the name of 
Rechenpfennig, ^-eckoning penny, and lastly in Eng- 
land they were called counters, appropriately indicating, 
as did likewise the German "rechnen," the purpose of 
counting or reckoning to which they were applied. 

It will thus be seen that many terms, more or less 
ftoniliar to us, hove become current through the eariy 
use of counters in arithmetical computation. 

The reader must bear in mibd that these pieces of 
metal did not assmne any particular vahie in the compu- 
fetion on account of their intrinsic worth as metal, but 
merely from the position they occupied on or between 
the lines marked on the board or Uble used for counting. 
Here agam we have the origin of another term in fami- 
liar use: a shop-co«n/rr was originally the board on 
which the computations between the buyer and selter 
were made out; and though this custom has long since 
become obsolete, yet the word "counter" is still applied 
in this sense. 

The pieces of metal used 1^ the modems for the pur- 
pose of computation were originally circular, flat, well- 
poUshwl, and quite plain. But afterwards they were 
adorned trith ornaments, devices, and legends, which 
m^ ^exa higUy curious memcNrials of past times, for 
tome of them cbntaxn the name of 1^ person by whom 
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or for whose use they were made, — the sovereign in 
whose reiyn they were employed, — or the particular town 
or corporation to which they belonged. A brief descrip- 
tion of some specimens will show the general character 
of these metallic counters. 

For some centuries previous to the reign of Louis the 
Twelfth counters were struck m France in great num- 
bers, and they are alluded to by various writers under 
the names of gects, gectz, geteo7% getoirs, geitoirsy Jee- 
toers, jecioirSi jetoirs, giets, gietons^ and gitoneSf all of 
which are evidently derived from the same verb as jet' 
tons, and are merely different modes of spelling the 
same term. Some of these jettons, still in existence, 
bear legends purporting that they were made for the 
use of such and such a person, — ^the Seigneur de Bers- 
sele, Monsieur le ChancelUer, the Prince de Castelle, 
Monsieur de Berg, &c. Others purport to haVe been 
intended for the use of some of the public offices, such 
as the Bureau de Finances, and many others. Many of 
them contain legends of an admonitory character, serving 
as maxims to encourage correct reckoning, such as 
Gardez-vous de niescomptes, — Be on your guard against 
mis-counting; Jettez bUn, que vous ne perdriez rieni^- 
Cast well, that you may lose nothing; Qfii bienjettra, 
le compte trouvera, — He who casts well will find his 
account; Si vous failUzy le recompteZf — If you fail, 
count again ; Bon compte nefont a nuUe hontet — Good 
counting brings shame to no one; Comptez et jettez juste- 
menty craignant le dimn jugementy — Reckon and cast 
justly, fearing the divine judgment. 

A large number of these jettons had legends in Latin, 
denoting in most cases the persons, cities, or official 
bodies, foir whose use they were struck. Those made 
in Holland had not so frequently admonitory mottoes, 
but had such legends as the following; — Leggelt van 
der Munters van Holland, — lay -money for the coiners 
of Holland; — Leggelt- der Stadt van i?rtt*«e/,— lay- 
money for the city of Brussels. Nuremburg in Ger- 
many appears to have been particularly distinguished for 
the number of jettons, or as we must here term them, 
rechenpfennigs, made there. These contained, in some 
instances, the arms of the city ; in others, the bust of 
some public character; in others, an allegorical subject; 
in otliers, the name of the parties by or for whom they 
were issued; and in most of them an inscription of some 
kind or other. On one, of which a representation is 
nowr before u'S^ there is " Cornelius Lauffer, in Numberg;" 
and ou the other side, Gluckbeschert ist unverwehrty — 
What is allotted by fortune is not forbidden. It would 
appear that the family of Lauffer was of considerable 
importance in the town of Nuremburg; for we find many 
counters bearing that name ; on one is inscribed Chourat 
Lauffer Numb,, and Anfang bedenkt Ende: — the 
beginning considers the end ; on another, Maiheus 
Lauffer, Numb,, Soli Deo Gloria, — Glory to God 
alone ; on another, Woolf Lauffer, Rechenpfennig ; and 
Gottes Segen mackt reick, — God's blessing makes 
rich. One contains the legend Gluvk von Gott ist, — 
Fortune is from God ; another, Fleissige Rechnung mackt 
Rivhtigkeit, — Diligent reckoning produces correctness ; 
and within the border which is formed by this legend 
are all the letters of the alphabet; the obverse represents 
a man standing before a counting-table or board, and 
performing a computation by means of counters. One, 
purporting to be made by Hans Krauwinckel, bears the 
legend, Arbeit und Tugend machen dieh edel, — Industry 
and virtue make thee noble. 

It became a practice in the fifteenth century, to distri- 
bute jettons as Etrennes, or New Year's Gifts, at the pub- 
lic expense, in Holland. To the most considerable officers 
of the United Provinces, such as the Governor General, 
the governor of each separate province, the Inspector of 
the Canal at Brussels, &c., were presented a certain 
number of silver and copper jettons, which were put 
either into a splendid purse, or into a silver box. The j 



value of these jettons, given away as new yearns pre- 
sents, varied from seven hundred to thi«e thousand 
pounds per annum, according to the number of persons 
to whom they were presented. To every person thus 
honoured was given a Jett, or a particular number of 
jettons necessary for the performance of computation. 
This custom of presenting jettons in the form of a new 
year's grift, was continued long after the disuse of jet- 
tons in calculation ; and was afterwards regarded so far 
as a prescriptive right, that the Dutch officers, down to 
the latter part of the last century, received a certain 
sum of money annually in lieu of the jett of jettons 
given in earlier times. 

It appears that the Nuremburg artists had mills at 
which these counters were made, and that the greater 
part of the counters used in Europe was made by 
them. In nearly all cases, these counters were, for 
cheapness, made of copper; but the wealthier classes 
had them of silver, and even of gold* Corporations, 
abbeys, monasteries, and churches, whose revenues re- 
quired a good deal of computation, were frequently pro- 
vided with counters appropriated to their own use ; and 
it is thus that we are to explain the meaning of '* abbey- 
pieces," applied to some kinds of counters, frequently 
found am^ng the ruins of abbeys. The diffusion of the 
knowledge of arithmetic among all the countries of 
Europe, has however led to the abandonment of this 
mode of computation ; and we may now regard counters 
merely as monuments of old times. 

.Touch-pieces were a sort of coins, of which the king, 
when he touched a person in order to cure the evil, used 
to hang one round the neck of the patient. English 
touch-pieces usually bore the device of St. Michael and 
the Dragon on one side, and a ship on the other. This 
is a very ancient superstition. The latest of these 
pieces are of James II., Queen Anne, and the Pretender. 



A SHARK is one whom all other means have failed, and 
now he lives of himself. He is some needy cashiered fellow, 
whom the world hath oft fiung off*, yet still cla^s again, 
and is like one a drowning, fiuttens upon anything that is 
next at hand. Amongst other of his shipwrecks he has 
lost shame, and this want supplies him. No man puts 
his brain to more use than he, for his life is a daily 
invention, and each meal a new stratagem. He has an 
excellent memory for his acquaintance: though there 
passed but how do you betwixt them seven years ago, it 
shall suffice for an embrace, and that for money. He offers 
you a pottle of sack out of joy to see you, and in requital of 
his courtesy you can do no less than pay for it. He is 
fumbling witn his purse-strings, as a schoolboy with his 
points, when he is going to be whipped, till the master, 
weary with long stay, forgives him. When the reckoning 
is paid, he says, it must not be so. yet is straight pacified, 
and cries. What remedy? His borrowings are like sub- 
sidies, each man a shilling or two, as he can well dispend ; 
which they lend him, not with a hope to be repaid, but 
that he will come no more. He holds a strange tyranny 
over men, for he is their debtor, and they fear him as tlieir 
creditor. He is prond of any employment^ though it be 
but to cany commendations, which he will be sure to 
deliver at eleven of the clock. They in courtesy bid him 
stay, and he in manners cannot deny them. If he find but 
a good look to assure his welcome, he becomes their half- 
boarder, and haunts the threshold so long, till he forces 
g[Ood nature to the necessity of a quarrel. Public invita- 
tions he will not wrong with hb absence, and is the best 
witness of the sheriff^s hospitality. Men shun him at 
lengtii as they would do an ii^ection, and he is never crossed 
in nis way if there be but a lane to escape him. He 
has done with the age as his clothes to him, hung on as 
long as he could, and at last drops off.— Bishop Eahlb. 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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My eye'dflteending from the hill, Borreys 
Where Thames among the wanton TalleTS strays. 
Thametf the most lovoil of all the Oceans sons 
By his old sire, to his embraces runs ; 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. 
Though with those streams he no resemblance hold, 
"Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold, 
His genuine and less gmlty wealth t'explore. 
Search not his bottom, but survey his shore, 
O'er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for the pny^iTig spring. 

Proceeding eastward from the town of Henley-upon- 
Thames, to which we had conducted the reader in the 
last paper, we arrive at the spot where the Thames 
leaves Oxfordshire, and begins to skirt Buckinghamshire ; 
although it still continues to form the northern boundary 
of Berkshire. The scenery between Henley and Great 
Marlow, one in Oxfordshire and the other in Bucking- 
hamshire, but both on the northern shore of the river, 
has often been celebrated for its beauty. It is literally 
studded with gentlemen's seats, embosomed in fertile and 
lovely spots. Near Henley is the pretty village of 
Hambleton, in the church of which are the following 
lines, forming part of the epitaph to Sir Cope D*Oyley, 
who died in 1633: — 

Ask not of me, who's buried here ?' 
Goe ask the Commons, ask the Sheire, 
Goe ask the Church, they'll tell thee who, 
As well as blubbered eyes can do. 
Goe ask the heranlds, ask the poore. 
Thine ears shall hear enough to ask no more. 
Then, if thine eyes bedew this sacred ume^ 
Each drop a pearl will tnme 
Vol. XVIU. 



T'adom his tombe, or if thou canst not vent, 
Thou bring'st more marble to his monument. 

■ 

Close to the river, about midway between Henley and 
Great Marlow, stand the remains of the small abbey of 
Medenham, founded in the reign of King John, as a cell 
to the Cistercian monks of Wobum, in Bedfordshire ; 
but which was so reduced in after-times, that at the 
dissolution of the monasteries it only contained two 
monks. Nearly opposite this, on the southern bank of 
the river, is Hurley Place, once a monastery of Bene- 
dictine monks, founded in the time of William the Con> 
queror. The property in later times passed into the 
hands of the Lovelace family, who built a mansion on 
the site of the old monastery. A subterraneous vault 
beneath the house, once the burial vault of the monks, 
is carefully preserved, and pointed out as the spot where 
Lord Lovelace and other nobles met in private, in the 
year 1688, preparatory to the arrival of the Prince of 
brange, and the abdication of James the Second. 

Great Marlow, to which we next arrive, is a pleasant 
town, of great antiquity. It is supposed to have been 
a market-town in the tmie of the Saxons, and possesses 
many records of antiquity. The old bridge at Marlow, 
which was taken down at the end of the last century, was 
mentioned in grants during the reigns of Edward the 
Third, Richard the Second, and Henry the Fourth, 
empowering the bailififs to take toll of all goods, wares, 
merchandise, and cattle, passing over or under the 
bridge; the receipts to be expended in repairs. Part of 
the bridge was destroyed by the army of Major-General 
Brown in 1642: and Parliament ordered a county-rate to 
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be levied for its. rdparation. A new bridge was built by 
subscription about forty years ago. 

At the part of the Thames between Oxford and 
MirloW) there were iti th6 time of Qaeeti Elisabeth 
seventy locks, sixteen flood-gat^s, and seven Weil's) all 
of which wcro so much out of repair, that frequent acci* 
dants happened from the sudden Yielding of the timbers) 
and an application was made to the lora-high-treasuref, 
who caused the offending parties to be amenable to the 
laws. Mr. Ireland, speaking of a lock which existed at 
Marlow in his time, says :— 

Between this lock and Battersea, which is a distance of 
about fifty miles, in all the deep waters^ the lampreys are 
cauffht in great plenty in the spring of the year, and are 
sold to the Dutch as bait for their turbot and other fisheries. 
In one season, it is said, there hare been sold not less than 
&re hundred thousand. The price of the lamprey was forty 
shilling per thousand ; but tne Dutch havinff lately oon« 
tracted for an increased quantitVi at sixty shillings, it has 
rendered them so scarce, as to Mtse the prioe for out own use 
to nearly six pounds* The Thames has sometimes furnished 
upwards of a million of these fish annually. 

How far this state of things ll fflftlntained at the pre* 
sent day, we are tiot aware< 

Not far from Gi^at Marlow Is Little MarloW; and 
about five miles inlaqd is a plaee whioh has acquired an 
imperishable name as the temporary residence of John 
Milton: this is the tillage of Chalfont 8t. Giles. While 
the plague was raging in London in the year I66B9 the 
great poet retired to Chalfont, where he finishad his 
Paradise Lost in A house which is still standing. It Is 
said that Elwood the Quaker, the companion of Us r^ 
tirement, aflef perusing the manuscript of this poei!i» 
returned it to him with the remark, " Thou hast said a 
great deal on Paradise lost, but what hast thou to say on 
Paradise found?'* Milton mado no answer, and, after a 
short silence, began a conversation on another subject; 
but a considerable time afterwards he presented his friend 
with the Paradise Regained; saying, in a pleasant tone 
of voice, "This is owing to you; for you made it the 
subject of my thoughts, by the question yoo put to me 
at Chalfont." Waller, the contemporary of Milton,— a 
more fortunate though a less gifted poet, — lived at Bea- 
consfield, another village not far from Chalfont, 

When we approach within two mil s of Maidenhead, 
we come to the village of Cookham. Here the river, 
which is of a considerable breadth, is divided by a num- 
ber of little islands. The view embraces no very distant 
object, but those which compose it are of great indivi* 
dual beauty, and from their contrasted shapes and cha- 
racter collectively form a very dolightfhl picture. The 
Thames branches off into three different channels* form* 
ing several islands, one of which contains fifty-six acres, 
mostly embowered in large masses of foliage 1 the others 
are covered with alders and osier* To the right is Cook- 
ham church and part of the village, and beyond it Cook* 
ham House, with its lofty elms. On the left is a large 
level mead of pasturage, enlivened by herds of cattle, 
and the uplands of Buckinghamshire rising beyond it 

Nearly opposite Cookham, on the Buckinghamshire 
side of the river, is Cliefden, the estate of the Chandos 
family in bygone times. A splendid mansion was built 
on this spot by George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, in 
the reign of Charles the Second, and made the scene of 
his dissipated pleasures. After his death it became the 
property of the Earl of Orkney, and afterwards of Fred- 
erick, prince of Wales, father Of King George the 
Third. This splendid mansion was burnt down in the 
year 1795; but from the following description by an eye- 
witness, the grounds must have been very beautiftil. 

The gardens and pleasure-grounds were suited io the cha- 
racter of the edifice, while the woods are of a form and 
extent to confirm the grandeur of the place. This elevated 
situation commands a vast e^anse of country, and, though 
not bounded by mountains, or taried by features of peoulwr 
distinction, it is neverthelsM magnlflcent from ita spaca^ as 



well as pleasing from the variety of cultivation that over- 
spreads it; and should the eye be satiated with the unvaried 
luxuriance of the more distant landscape, it turns with new 
delight to retraos the Thames, winding through its meads, 
and reflecting tha woods that han^ down the declivities to its 
silver mai^gin. The lony range ot wood, from the variety of 
its trees, the richness of its foliage, the irregularity of ite 
surface^ and the inequality of its heights, connected also 
With other characteristic circumstances, must be considered, 
in whatever point of view it may be seen, as a fine combina- 
tion of grandeur and beauty. 

Maidenhead, at which we next arrive, is a pleasant 
town on the Berkshire side of the river. Its consequence 
has been attributed to the building of the bridge, about 
the time of Edward the Third, by which means the great 
Western road was carried through the town. Previous 
to this travellers usually crossed the river at a ferry, 
about two miles further up the river. The bridge thus 
alluded to was built of wood, and lasted till the latter 
end of last century, when a new stone bridge was built 
in its stead. 

Within a very short distance of Maidenhead is the 
Bray, to which a curious kind of celebrity has been 
attached, on account of the ease with which a vicar 
accommodated bis conscience to the changes of the 
times in religious matters. It has been doubted by many 
persons whether this personage eter really existed. The 
story seems to have been first given in print by Fuller, 
in his EngtUh tVofthiei, He sayst— 

Fhfit we will dispatch that sole proverb of this county, 
ifli., "The vicar of Bny wiU be vicar of Bray stUl." The 
vivaeious vicar hereof, living under King Henry the Eighth, 
King Edward the Siitth^ Queen Maryi and Queen Eliaabeth, 
was fimt a paplsti than a protestanti th«i a papist^ then a 
protestant iigaini Ha had seen some martyrs burnt (two 
miles off) at Windsor^ and feund this fire too hot fisr his 
tender temper. This vioay being taxed by one lor beinf a 
turncoat and an unconstant changelhig. «Xot so," said he, 
<*for I alwaies kept my principle, which is this, to live and 
die the vloar of JBray.'^ Such fflanv now adayes^ who, 
thouffh they cannot torn tila wind, wUl Ittm their mils, and 
set them so that, wheresoever It Uowethi their grist shall 
certainly be grindeda 

It was in the reign of Charles the Second that Fuller 
wrote this story, during which reign another mention is 
made of a vicar of Bray, as follows. Charles had been 
hunting in Windsor Forest, and in the chase was sepa- 
rated from his attendants. In returning he lost his 
road, and came to Bray after it was dark, where, on 
inquiring for the vicar's house, and being introduced, he 
told him that he was a traveller who had lost his way, 
and having spent all his money, begged that he (the 
vicar) would render him assistance to proceed on his 
journey, and that he would soon punctually repay the 
loan. The vicar told him he was an impostor, and rudely 
bade him to go out of hia house. But the curate, who 
was with the vicar, felt pity for the traveller, and lent 
him a little money. The king then made' known who 
he was, and upbraiding the vicar for his inhumanity, 
said, " The vicar of Bray shall be vicar of Brav still, 
but the curate shall be canon of Windsor/' The king is 
said to have made good his word. 

It is probable that in this, as in other cases, the story 
is true in foundation, but has received additions from the 
various persons by whom it has been related. Be this 
as it may, we must proceed onward in our Journey. 

After leaving Bray the course of the river brings ua 
to the villages of Dorney and Lower Boveney, on the 
Buckinghamshire side, and to those of Water Oakley 
and Clewer on the Berkshire side of the river; till at 
length we come to that celebrated part of the river 
which presents to us Windsor, with all its old associa- 
tions, on the southern bank, and Eton and Slough, the 
one celebrated for its classical seminary, and the other 
for being the residence of the distinguished family of 
the Herschels, on the northern. 

From thia point we must resume our journey at another 
opportunity. 
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Savory. (Satureia*) 
*<Th«re be two kindi of savouries the one endureth 
winter, and is o# long oontinuanee, the other an annual 
or vearly plant resembling hyssop, but lower, more 
tender, and brittle $ it bringeth forth very many little 
branches, compassed on every side with narrow and 
8harp*pointed leaves, longer than those of thyme t among 
which grow the flowers from the bottom to the top, out 
of small husks, of colour white, tending to a light purple. 
The root is hard and woody, as is the rest of the plant. 
Summer savourie groweth up with a slender brittle 
stalk of a foot high, divided into little branches. The 
flowers stand hard to the branches, of a light purple, 
tending to white." Gerardb, 1597. 

The above accurate description, written at so early a 

riod, seems to prove that the herb Savory was well 
nown in England previous to the time usually assigned 
for its introduction here. Indeed we can scarcely 
doubt that this and the other herbs of Southern Europe, 
which familiar use had made almost necessary to the 
Romans, were cultivated during their residence in 
Britain. 

The generic name of this plant is most probably 
derived from the Latin word saturoy to cram or satisfy, 
in allusion to its use in seasoning broths, soups, and 
stewed meats. The English name is also evidently 
taken from the relish imparted by the herb to prepara- 
tions of that kind. 

Savory is suppoeed to have grown abundantly near 
Troy, in a place called Thymbra. Both the winter and 
summer variety are natives of the South of Europe, 
and are noticed by Virgil among the fragrant herbs and 
shrubs that are desirable to be planted near a bee-hive. 

The verdant lavender must there abound, 
There savoiy shed its pleasant sweets around. 

The Romans employed this herb in a different manner 
from ours. Among them, it is used as a kind of spice 
to give warmth to lettuce and cool salads, and also as an 
ingredient in their acid sauces. *^ Certainly,*' says . 
Phillips, '* a more rational way of taking this not acrid 
herb, than the present method of using it, to give heat 
to our already too inflammatory dishes. Dodoens tells 
us, that savory in its operations resembles thyme, and is 
very good, and necessary to be used in meats. 

lioth kinds of savory are propagated by seeds. Those 
of the annual plant are raised on any light soil, early in 
April. When of a sufficient height the plants axe to be 
thinned out to about five or six inches apart, and allowed 
to remain for use. After being once cut, they produce 
no succession of shoots, therefore the whole plant may 
be pulled up, more advantageously than taking cuttings 
from severaL If required for drying, this herb may be 
treated in a similar manner to ethers, except that the 
plant, after cutting off the extreme roots, is to be pre- 
served. " Keep It dry by you, all the year," says Cul- 
peper, ** if you love yourself and* your case* and it is a 
nundred pounds to a penny if you do not; keep it dry, 
make conserves and syrups of it, and withal take notice 
that the summer kind b the best." 

Winter savory may be propagated by slips as well as 
by seeds. If the slips or cuttings are planted in spring, 
they will readily take root, and become strong plants, 
which in autumn may be taken up* with plenty of mould 
at their roots, and transplanted out in beds or rows at a 
foot distance from each other. They should be planted 
in a poor eoil: in rich earth they imbibe too much 
moisture to stand the severity of our winters. When 
placed in a congenial soil, winter savory grows to a 
considerable sized shrub. 

There are other species of savory now cultivated in 
this country, but they generally require the protection . 
of a greenhouse, and are not in use as culinary herbs. 

Savory has a very hot, penetrating, andf aromatic 



taste. It is an excellent seasonkig for farbaoeous food, 
as peas, beans, &c., preventing wind in the stomach. 
It was formerly much more used in made-dishes than at 
present, and was also an ingredient in cakes, puddings. 
sausages, &c., being thought inferior to none of the 
European aromatics, for pleasantness of smell and 
flavour. Savory belongs to the oatural order LabiakB^ 
and to the Lionisao olass and order I>idjfnainia Gym 
nospermia, 

HoREHOUNp. (Marrubium,) 
<< White Horehound (MarrubiuM album), bringeth 
forth very many stalks, four-square, a cubit high, covered 
over with a thin whitish downiness; whereupon are 
placed by couples at certain distances thick whitish 
leaves, somewhat round, wrinkled, and nicked on the 
edges, and eovered over with the like downiness, from 
the bosoms of which leaves come forth small flowers of 
a fkint purplish colour, set round about the stalk in 
round wnorU, which tuni into fiharp pvickly husks after 
the flowers be past. The whole plant is of a strong 
savour, but ndt unpleasant; the root is thready." Ge- 
rardb. 

The above is an admirable description of the common 
sort of horehound, which grows so plentifully not only 
in our gardens, but on waste ground, in various parts 
of En^and, in hot, dry, and dusty situations. The 
English name is supposed to be given on account of the 
hoary or frosty appearance of the surface of the plant, 
and also from the resemblance of the herb to the common 
hound's-tongiie, a plant which is said to have an odour 
like that of a kennel of hounds. 

Besides the common horehound, there are xpany other 
species of Marrubium cultivated in ^is country. 
£lev«n are n«iM#d in 4k« J9W>#fe« Kewensis, (md Miller 
enumerates fifteen. 

This herb was much extolled by the ancients for its 
efficacy in removing obstructions of the lungs. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, the Romans thought it one pf the most 
valuable herbs used in medicine, and chiefly for .the 
disease above-named, though they also made use of it as 
a remedy for the ringworm, and an antidote against 
poison. The juice was likewise employed to mitigate 
diseases of the eyes. 

Horehound doubtless possesses some share of medi- 
cinal power ; but its virtues do not appear to be clearly 
ascertained, and it is now very rarely prescribed by 
physicians* It has, however, its domestic reputation for 
relieving asthmas, obstinate coughs, and pulmonary con* 
sumptions. Its use is also thought beneficial in affections 
of the liver. Lozenges made of the juice of this herb 
and sugar, form a common remedy for colds. When 
recently dried, horehound has an aromatic flavour^ which 
it loses when.kept. 

In the modem Pharmacopceias, we find statements 
somewhat varying in their nature respecting the virtues 
of this herb. According to one of these, it was formerly 
regarded as a tonic, expectorant, and diuretic, and was 
used in asthmas and coughs* In lai^e doses it was also 
employed as a slight aperient; but it is altogether unim- 
portant in any of these respects. Another informs us, 
that horehound is tonic, stimulant, deobstruent, expecto- 
rant, and vermifuge; excellent in humoral asthma, 
obstructions of the viscera, and violent salivation; and 
that although it is falling ii^to disuse, it appears to be as 
good as many other bitters in fashion. The dose is half 
a drachm to a drachm of the powder, half an ounce to an 
ounce of the expressed juice, or two ounces of the infu- 
sion, three times a day. 

Horehound is an annual plant, and may be raised by 
sowing the seed in any of the spring months. The 
downy appearance of the plant and its strong but not 
very agreeable odour, maxe it distinguishable from other 
herbs. It belongs to the natural order Labi at a* ^ aud to 
Class XIV, Order 1, {Didynamia Gymno*pei^nia)y of 
the LinnsBan system. 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWERS. 

The distinction between use and ornament should ever 
be borne in mind, in estimating the relative importance 
of different employments ; but even when all necessary 
allowance is made for this difference, there still remains 
much which is worthy of our notice, in the arts con- 
nected with the production of articles of decoration and 
ornament. The processes involved in these manufa^c- 
tures are often as ingenious, and require as much 
practical skill, as those by which more important articles 
are produced. 

We are led to make this remark by a consideration of 
the mode in which artificial flowers are produced. Every 
one knows that attempts are made to imitate flowers 
and leaves, by various means, as ornaments for female 
dress, and that some of these attempts are remarkably 
successful; and it may not be uninteresting to the 
reader to trace in a general manner the mode in which 
these flowers are made. 

The Italians appear to have been the first Europeans 
who excelled in the art of fabricating artificial flowers. 
By degrees the art found its way from thence into 
France, a country whose people are singularly skilled in 
the arts calling for taste and delicacy. Before excellence 
was attained in the art, many different substances were 
employed as the material of which the flower was made. 
At first, ribands of different colours were used, plaited, 
curled, and twisted as nearly to the desired form as 
possible. This mode of imitation gave place to the 
employment of feathers, which are more delicate, and 
more eiwily worked into desired forms. To supply the 
colours wnlch are not generally found in feathers of 
European birds, it was nprjuiaary to paint th^m ; but the 
blending of the tints was seldom effected with the desired 
accuracy. It is said that the savages of South America, 
taking advantage of the gorgeous plumage of inter- 
tropical birds, succeed in producing tnerewith admirable 
imitations of flowers. 

The Italians afterwards employed silk, as obtained 
from the cocoons. No substance takes colour better, 
nor retains it longer than silk ; while its transparency 
and softness imitate pretty closely the velvet-like texture 
of the petals. They also employed, but with less 
success, Italian gauze, as the material for the imitative 
flowers. Different artistes have tried in succession, 
shells, wax, and paper ; but all have had some defect 
which rendered them unfitted for the production of 
flowers for sale. About twenty years ago a French 
manufacturer devised a mode for making these articles 
from whalebone ; but the substances which have been 
most generally employed are those which we are about 
to describe. 

The exercise of this art is now carried on both in 
France and England ; and it is probable that the modes 
of proceeding are nearly the same in both. We will 
therefore describe the general practice in France, taking 
a rose as an example of flower to be imitated. 

The petals are formed of the material called batiste, 
and the leaves of Florentine taffety. The batiste is 
chosen of a very fine quality, and is first pressed, then 
calendered, in order to render the surface as level and 
smooth as possible. The piece of cloth for each petal 
is then cut out, punched, or stamped, by means of a 
cutting tool having exactly the contour required, so that 
no scissors are necessary. A g^reat number of these 
cutting tools are kept by the artificial florist, in accordr 
ance with the various sizes of the petals, and also with 
the shapes. When the petals are thus all cut out, they 
are prepared for painting. The pigment employed 
(supposing the flower to be a rose) is carmine in an 
alkaline solution, generally salt of tartar. The florist 
takes up each petal separately, by grasping it at one 
extremity by means of a sort of pincers, represented at 
« Fig. 1, and plunges it into the coloured solution ; then 



immerses it into pure water, in order that the slight 
whitening of the tints at the edges may be produced by 
the partial action of the water. The deeper tint of the 
middle of the petal is then given by means of a pencil, 
in the manner of painting ; and where the variety of the 
flower requires it, a striped succession of tints is pro- 
duced. The colour is purposely made very faint and 
delicate ; and if the tint resulting therefrom be too light, 
a second immersion deepens it. Any peculiar tints, or 
disposition of tints, belonging to the flower to be imitated, 
are given with the pencil, since the immersion merely 
gives the general colour to the whole of the petal. 




W^e have now to attend to the leaves. The taffety of 
which the leaves are made, is coloured in pieces about a 
yard long, before being cut. When it is painted, the 
taffety is stretched over a frame, and left to dry. After 
this, a solution of gum arable is laid on one side of the 
taffety, to produce the glossy appearance usually 
observable on the upper side of the leaves. The peculiar 
dull, soft, velvet-like appearance of the under surface, is 
then imitated with a coloured solution of amidou, applied 
with a pencil, and having the desired tint and strength : 
the art in this process consists in using the amidou in 
such a state that it shall dry without gloss. Wlien the 
peculiar velvet texture of the under side of the leaf 
' admits of it, the taffety is coated with a sprinkling of 
Jlock, or shreds of woollen cloth cut up into the minutest 
fragments ; the taffety being first gummed, and, when 
half dried, coated with the flock. 

Those leaves and leaflets of which both surfaces are 
nearly destitute of gloss, are treated in a way accordant 
with their appearance, the taffety being coated with the 
amidou rather than with gum. 

When the taffety is dry after these operations, it is 
cut out into the requisite forms by stamps similar to 
those used for the petals ; difierent sizes and shapes 
being employed for leaves differently situated with 
respect to the flower. The taffety, when about to be 
cut, is laid on a block of wood, a piece of sheet lead, or 
a sheet made of an alloy of lead and tin. After this, a 
curious process is performed, in order to give imitations 
of the veined appearance of the leaf. Moulds are pre- 
pared, consisting of two parts, similar in effect to those 
employed for pressing butter into small ornamental 
forms. The mould is made of copper, and the inside of 
the bottom contains an engraved representation of one 
side of the leaf. The stamp, forming the other part of 
the instrument, is made of iron, and has on its lower 
surface an engraved copy of the upper side of the leaf, 
the raised parts being represented by elevations, and 
vice versa. Several leaves are then placed one on the 
other in the mould adapted to their form; and the stamp, 
previously heated to a moderate degree, is then pressed 
down upon them, and left in contact with them for a 
short time. This process gives to the leaves not only 
the veined appearance, but also the curves and bends 
which we find in nature. In Fig. 2, b, the interior 
appearance of one of the moulds is represented, as seen 
in a direction perpendicular to it ; and at a, the stamping- 
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iron, fixed to a handle : e and d are two other implements 
employed to produce marks on the taffety, one being 
surrounded by ridges or rings, and the other being 
terminated by a disk. 

Fig. 2. , 




The buds are formed of little pieces of taffety or some 
similar* substance, filled with cotton, silk filaments, or 
flour, and made to the requisite shapes. They arc then 
bound with silk to small pieces of iron wire, and stuck 
into a basin of sand (6, Fig. 1,) where they remain till 
dry. 

The stamens are made of little bits of silk, fixed to 
the end of a small piece of brass wire, and dipped in 
size or glue to give them a requisite degree of firmness ; 
the different filaments being kept carefully separated 
during the subsequent drying. When they are dry, 
the end of each little filament is moistened with paste 
made of wheat flour and gum arabic, and dipped into a 
basin containing bran coloured yellow. Each filament 
or stamen thus takes up on its point a particle of bran, 
which forms the anther. 

The separate parts being thus made, the artificer 
proceeds to put them together. The leaflets are cemented 
or sized round their points; the petals likewise are 
cemented around each other, the smaller within and the 
larger without; a curved shape being given to them 
when reqmred by appropriate tools, llien follows the 
calyx, which encloses the ends of all the petals, and 
also the leaflets enveloping the bud. All the parts are 
cemented in their proper places with cement made of 
flour and gum. The stalk is made of one or more pieces 
of iron wire, attached. to the little piece of brass wire 
which holds the stamens : the wire is enveloped, first in 
cotton, and then in serpentine strips of paper having the 
necessary green tint. 

The leaves are mounted upon a piece of copper wire. 
These are arranged in threes, as presented by a 
natural rose ; the most yellow and the smallest in size 
being nearest the centre. The stalk of the leaves is 
made in a manner similar to that of the flower, and is 
also united to it in a similar manner. 
Fig. 8. 



u 



In the course of these operations, the contour of the 
several parts are given by tools called mandrins, of 
which three are represented in Fig 3. They are cylin- 
drical, conical, pyramidal, ellipsoidal, &c., according to 
the purpose to which they are to be applied. 

Such is the general mode of making an artificial rose ; 
and it may easily be conceived that the processes for 
producing any other flower will be nearly the same, 
varied only in the colours with which the batiste and 
taffety are painted, and in the form of the stamps and 
moulds by which the requisite forms are given. 



RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS. 
JUNE. 

When with liis lively raj the potent sun 
Has pieroed the strenins, and rqnaed the finny race, 
Then, issuing cheerful, to thy sport repair ; 
Chief should the western breezes curling play, 
And light o'er ether bear the shadowy clouds, 
High to their fiyont, this day, amid the hills. 
And woodlands warbling round, trace up the broola! 
The next, pursue their rocky channel'd mazci^ 
Down to the river, in whose ample wave 
Their little naiads love to ^ort at large. 
Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mix'd the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow'd bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. 
There throw, nice-judging, the delusive fly; 
And as you lead it round in artful curve. 
With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
Straight as above the surfiice of the flood 
They wanton rise, or ui:ged by hunger leap. 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook-: 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank 
And to the shehiug shore slow driving soiv^- 
With various hand proportioned «» «iieff forc^ 
' If yM t uo y wttug , «ml enotly deceived, 
A worthless prey scaxce heada yovr pliant rod. 
Him, piteous of his youth and the short space 
He has ei\joyed the vital light of Heaven, 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 
The speckled captive throw. — Thomson. 

Unlike the sports which have occupied our attention 
during the preceding months, the practice of Angling 
is of a quiet and contemplative nature, and) while it 
leads to scenes of the most picturesque description, it 
leaves the mind of its advocate at liberty to enter into 
the enjoyment of them, and gives him leisure to mark 
their peculiar features. He does not hurry through the 
scene of his sport in eager and exciting pursuit of game, 
but lingers for days together among the windings of 
some romantic river, and only needs the eye of a poet 
or a painter, to gather materials from the scene around 
him, that shall enliven many an after -hour, and afford 
him sincere pleasure when the amusement which gave 
birth to these ideas may be no longer practicable. Thus, 
when the sport itself has not answered the expectation 
of the angler, he is seldom found to acknowledge that 
his time has been wholly wasted. He is ready to say 
with an old writer (Lady Juliana Barnes) on his 
favourite aft; tiiat* ' 

Atte the leest, he hath his holsom walk, and mery at his 
ease, a swete ayre of the swete savoure of the meede iloures 
that makyUi mm hunwy ; he hereth the melodyous armony 
of fowles; he seeth the yonge swannes, heerons, duckes, 
cotes, and many other fowles, wvth theyr brodes; whyche 
me semvth l>etter than alle the novae of houndys, the 
blastes of hornys, and the scrye of foulis» that huntm> and 
fewkenersy and foulers can make. And if the angler take 
fysshe ; sui-ely^ ihenne is there noo man merier than he is 
in hisspyiyte. 

It is well known that the term angling applies to the 
practice of taking fish with a rod, line, and baited hook, 
in contradistinction to all other methods of fishing. 
Of the antiquity of this practice we have proof in the 
caily mention made of the implements used in angling, 
in the Scriptures. The book of Job contains several 
allusions to the use of the hook and the line ; << Canst 
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thou draw out leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with 
a cord which thou lettesl down," &c. Similar allusions 
are likewise made by the prophet Isaiah, Eiekiel, Amos, 
and Habakkuk. Nor is it in the sacred writings alone 
that we find these incidental notices of the angler's art. 
Throughout the writings of the ancients, there are suffi- 
cient evidences to prove its existence at a very early 
period, and figures connected with this art are ^\%o 
round on some of the most ancient sculptured relics. 

It is amusing to observe the way in which Isaae 
Walton attempts to exalt and justify, from the charge 
of cruelty, this, his favourite amusement. He speaks of 
the sanction given to the art by the practice of so many 
devout and contemplative men as the patriarchs and 
prophets of old, taking it for granted, we know not why, 
that Moses and Amos were both anglers. He dwells 
on the fact of our Saviour having chosen four of his 
apostles from among simple fishermen, whom he never 
reproved for their employment or calling, as he did the 
scribes and the money-changers. 

And it is observable, ^continues onr honest enthusiast,) 
that it was onr Saviours will that these four fishermen 
should have a priority of nomination in the catalogue of 
his twelve apostles : as, namelv, Peter, Andrew, James and 
John, and then the rest in tneir order. It is also to be 
believed, that all the other apostles after they betook tliem- 
selves to follow Christ, betook themselves to be fishermen 
too ; for it is certain that the greater number of them were 
found together, fishing, by Jesus after his resurrection. 

Without attempting to follow the worthy angler 
through all his laudatory remarks, we may still pronounce 
angling to be a very fascinating pursuit, and one which, 
without beio^ either dangerous or expensive, is pro- 
ductive of much tnterrMt and amusement, so that, while 
many may prefer the more exciiJng 'ffiveritons' of the 
chase, there will ever be found a large number of per- 
sons equally devoted to this quiet and solitary sport. 

Simple as the practice of angling may appear to those 
who have never personally engaged in it, yet, in order 
to pursue it successfully, much patience and address are 
requisite, together with a peculiar skill and dexterity of 
hand, somewhat difficult to be obtained, and impossible 
to be described. 

There must be a certain quickness of eye to judge where 
the fish lies — a precision and neatness of hand to cast the line 
liffhtly, and with such truth and address that the fly shall 
fiul on the very square inch of the Stream which you aimed 
at, and that with as little splash as if it were the descent of 
the natural insect ; there is a certain delicacy of manipula- 
tion with which you must use the rod and reel when (happy 
man 1 ) you actually have hooked a heavy fi^h ; all of which 
requisites must combine to ensure success. There are the 
Same personal qualities requisite in shooting, billiards, and 
other exercises of skill, in the use of the turning lathe, and 
in the management of philosophical experiments. If thou 
hast any of this species of alertness of hand and truth of eye 
in thee, go forth, gentle reader, with Salmonia in thy 
pocket, and return with thy basket more or less heavy in 
proportion to thy perBevenmce, But if thou wanteet this 
peculiar knack, we doubt if ctwi the patience that is exer- 
cised in a punt above Chelsea bridge would greatly mend 
thy day's work : though thy dinner depended upon it, thou 
mayest go on flogging the water from morning till midnight, 
entangling the hook now in a bush, now in a stem, now 
driving it through the nose of some brother of the angle, and 
now through thine own, but not afin wilt thou basket, whether 
of ftill-trout or minnow; and thou must content thee with 
half the definition of an angler, and be the fool at one end 
of the stick and string, without the gudgeon at the other*. 

Great care must be taken in the construction of the 
angler's implements. It is well for all who enter with 
ardour into this amusement to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the formation of fishing-tackle. By this 
means they will not only be able to repair such articles 
as are accidentally injured during their excursions, but 
will be able to judge of the relative value of those oflered 

rJ^'^^x ^J? Walt«» Scott's review of Sib BuifrasT Davx's 
>i<flmonia, in ihe Qwrttrly Review, Vol. 89. 



for sale, and to make their pnrchaflei to better advantage. 
A very important implement to the angler is the fishing- 
rod. This is made of various degrees of strength and 
elasticity, and is longer or shorter according to the kind 
of fishing for which it is required. Thus there is the 
bottom, the fly, and the trolling rod, the single and the 
double-handed rod, the bag rod, the walking-stick rod, 
and many smaller varieties. Much depends on a just 
adaptation of the different degrees of elasticity in the 
several pieces of wood of which a rod is composed, and 
it is necessaxy to ascertain the materials employed, before 
we can depend npon the uniform flexure of the rod as a 
whole piece. This is especially needful in a fly rod, 
which should be solid throughout, and should be adjusted 
so that the several joints shall have a just gradation of 
elastic properties, the butt being the lowest, and the 
point the highest in the scale of elasticity. Ash, hiccory, 
lance-wood, and split bamboo, succeeding each other, 
and surmounted by a splicing of whalebone, are said to 
form a good elastic rod. 

The materials used in making lines for angling are, 
first, as being most esteemed, the intestines of the silk- 
worm, then silki horse-hair, bristles, cow-hair, and also 
Indian and other grasses. These substances are em- 
ployed singly or two or more together, and the lines maybe 
either purchased or fabricated by the angler. The differ- 
ent varieties of hooks necessary to the completeness of 
fishing apparatus are too numerous for description. The 
principal kinds in favour with English anglers, are known 
as the Limerick, Kendal, Sneckbend, and Kirby hooks. 
The float, the reel, and the various descriptions of arti- 
ficial fly, might furnish us with matter for much observa- 
tion, but we are chiefly concerned with the sport itself, 
and the seasons at which it is pursued. 

Although there is not a month in the year in whidi 
the * angler must necessarily discontinue his sport, for 
even the winter may afford some opportunities to those 
who can brave its severities, yet the period from April 
to October is found by experience to be the most 
advantageous time, and is therefore considered the regu- 
lar angling season. The London angler has not the 
privilege of fishing in the Thames until the beginning 
of June, and it has been remarked that the interests of 
fishers in general would be promoted were the spawning 
fish equally protected in other rivers during the early 
spring months. While the heat of summer lasts, the 
experienced angler will pursue his sport at a very early 
hour in the morning and will return to it again in the 
cool of evening. As the season advances towards the 
colder months, the ndddle of the day may be considered 
preferable. In winter any part of the day, when the 
weather is open and mild, may be taken advantage of 
— ^for in frosty weather no hour is good. It is well- 
known that on dark lowering days during summer, fish 
are well disposed to take the bait, especially in ponds 
and still waters. When there is a prolitbility of 
thunder, the angler has iittle cause to hope for success. 
An electrical state of the atmosphere is prejudicial to the 
appetite of fishes. On a bright sunny day, if a cool 
breeze prevails, all fish are likely to be alert. The south 
and south-west winds are most favourable to the sport, 
and an east wind the most decidedly unfavourable. 

Many fishing enterprizes are defeated through want 
of caution in approaching the water. Salter, in his 
Arigler't Cktide, gives a very necessary warning on this 
head:--^ 

After you have made choice of a place to fish, first plumb 
the depth truly and with as little disturbance to the water as 
may be ; let your line, with the plummet to it, remain in the 
water while you make and cast the ground bait, by which 
time the line will be softened and stretched, consequently 
less likely to break. If the water be still, throw in small 
pieces of ground bait ; if a strong current large pieces : keep 
as far from the water as you can, and go quictJy and slyly 
to work, for fish have so many' enemies that they arc sus- 
picious of everything they see, feel, and hear ; even the 
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shaking the bank of a river (under which fish frequentlv 
lie), will alarm barbel, chub, &c., and spoil the anglers 
sport : this occurs frequently by strangers walking to and 
fro, to see and inquire what sport, &c., and also, when two 
or three anglert are tishing near each other ; therefore aroid 
agitating the water by trempling on the baiUc wmeocnarily ; 
drop year baited hook in the water gently, and you will 
kill more fish than two or three aoglere who act differently. 

Thus, everything must be avoided which is likelv to 
attract the attention of tlie fish. The angler will endea- 
vour not to let his own shadow or even that of hia rod 
fall upon the water* He will take care that there be 
nothing glarin|f in his dr^s, but will c<msider in this 
respect what is the prevailing colour of the epot in 
which he means to fish. If it be a rich pasture, a dark 
dress will not be unsuitable, but if he is gohig to stand 
on a sandy or pebbly soil, the more nearly he can assimi- 
late himself to it by wearing something of a drab-coloured 
suit and hat the better. 

The baits used by anglers are varied with the seasons, 
the locality, the hour of the day, and other circumstanoes. 
There seems to be a particular intelligence among the 
finny tribes, guiding them to choose only a seasonable 
repast. The most tempting flies presented to a fish when 
thev are out of season will scarcely entice his appetite, 
and the bait that will prove effectual at one part of the 
day, will be offered in vain a few hours later. It is im* 
possible therefore to be an accomplished angler with- 
out studying the natural history of insects and worms 
of various kinds, and as they exhibit themselves in 
different localities. The flies which attract fish are not 
the same in all parts of England. In some districts, the 
May-fiy, that especial favourite of anglers, is wholly 
unknown. The distribution of insects ts affected by 
causes connected with climate and cultivation, and these 
must be considered in our selection of baits. It is im- 
possible to give general directions on this head, but soine 
attention to the habits and natural history of insects as 
it may be acquired by reading and observation will soon 
teach the younff angler to seek and employ the most 
killing baiu. Where it ean be effected, the use of arti- 
ficial, instead of natural baits, is much to be preferred. 
It can add no pleasure to the sport to know that we are 
unnecessarily inflioting pain. 

In order to remove mm the mind of the angler any 
suspicion that he may be engaged m a cruel sport, the 
author of Salmonia urges that in all probability fishes 
are less sensitive than man. 

Under the favour of such high authoritv (says Scott), this 
is a point which none can know but the fish himself. The 
variety of modes in which the trout endeavours to escape 
from the hook oertainly seem to show that his apprehensions 
are extreme, and the hurry and vivacity of his motions in- 
dicate irritation and pnin. Being, however, a denizen of 
another element, our sympathies are not so strongly excited 
by the sufferings of a fisn, as of creatures that share the 
same element with tv. 

As the natural history of Fresh-water Fishes already 
forms the subject of a course of articles in this Work, 
we have departed fi'om our usual practice of describing 
the animal to which the sport refers; and must therefore 
direct our readers to those articles for a particular notice 
of the more distinguished members of the finny tribe 
inhabiting our streams. 



FRESH WATER FISH. 



<<To miss the good which may be got by suffiarhig evil," 
says one of our old divines, *<is the worst of evik; to lose 
that gain which should be gotten by losses, is of losses the 
greatest ; but to grow worse with sufierinj^ evil, is perdition 
Itself.** Men are often found under this condemnation ; 
women, I think, but seldom. The sons of perdition are 
more numerous than the daughters. If women are not 
made of finer clay, there has been more of the dew of hea- 
ven to temper it. Or is it that "though the dews of divine 
grace fall everywhere, yet they lie longest in the shade," 
while men brave the wind, seek ti^e sunsliine, and are ex- 
posed to all weaUiers?— SooTBST* 



The common Perch is regarded as the type of a very 
extensive family of Acanthopterygious fishes ; that is, 
fishes having bony skeletons, with prickly spinous pro- 
cesses in the dorsal fins. They all more or less approach 
the common perch in general form, whence this fish is 
called the type of the family. 

The perch is one of the most beautiful of our fresh 
water fishes. Its body is deep, the scales verv rough, 
the back much arched, and the side-line approaches near 
to it: the irides are golden yellow; the teeth small, 
pointed, and curving backwards, and disposed in the 
jaws and on the roof of the mouth, which is large ; the 
tongue is smooth ; the edges of the covers of the gills 
are serrated, and on the lower end of the largest is a 
sharp spine. When the perch is in good condition its 
colours are brilliant and striking ; the back and part of 
the sides being of a rich greenish brown, passing below 
into golden yellowish white, with five or six broad dark 
bands pointing downwards, ovdng to which, the fish 
when in the water appears very dark coloured with 
lightish stripings, but when taken out of the water it is 
altogether of a greenish cast. The first dorsal fin is 
brown; the membrane connecting the rays is partly 
spotted with black : the ventral fins are of a bright ver- 
milion; the anal fins and the tail (which is a little 
forked,) are of the same colour, but rather paler. 

The perch is furnished with two orifices to each nos- 
tril, surrounded with three or four large pores, destined 
apparently for the discharge of a viscous secretion, which 
defends the skin from the action of the water. 

This distribution of the mucous orifioeo over the head, is 
one of thQse-bgft "t i ful «a4 cMlrantageous provisions of nature, 
which are to be so often observed and admired. Whether 
the fish inhabits the stream or the lake, the current of the 
water in the one instance, or progression through it in the 
other, carries this defensive secretion backwards, and spreads 
it over the whole surface of the body. In fishes with small 
scales, this defensive secretion is in proportion more abun- 
dant I and in those species which have tne bodies elongated, 
as the eels, the mucous orifices mav be observed along the 
whole length of the lateral line. — xarrbll. 

The perch has been known in all ages and in most 
civilised countries. The Greeks and Romans were well 
acquainted i»ith it, and it is not a little remarkable that 
in most countries of Europe its name does not greatly 
differ from the specific name given to it by Aristotle. 
It is very generally diffused throughout Europe and the 
oorresponcUng latitudes of Asia; but it probably thrives 
better in cold than in warm climates ; since it is stated 
that perches, three or four feet long, are taken in Sweden 
and Lapland; while in England and in France they 
seldom exceed a foot and a half. 

Linneus has noticed a deformed variety of perch, with 
the back greatly elevated and the tail distorted, as occur- 
ring at Fahlun in Sweden, and in other lakes in the north 
of Europe. Mr. Daniel mentions still more singular 
perch taken by him in the docks at Blackwall ; these had 
each a solid mass of fat placed on the ribs, but not 
adherent to them ; the stomach was apparently closed 
and impervious, and had not been distended by food 
for some time. He also mentions another singular 
kind of perch found in Malham water, not far from 
Settle, in Yorkshire : these grow to Ave pounds and up- 
wards in weight, yet are all blind of one or both eyes, 
*'and, therefore," as Mr. Blaine remarks, *' might have 
been advantageously seized on by the punster, who 
observed of his friend's monocular dog, that he needs 
must prove an excellent guard, because he would have 
an eye out on all occasions.'* Specimens of perch almost 
entirely white, have been found in the waters of parti- 
cular soils. 

The perch grows slowly, but its increase depends 
greatly on the nature of its habitation : in ponds and 
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other small sta^ant waters it seldoms attains any great 
size : but in rivers and estuaries, and especially in such 
waters as are subject to the rising tide, although without 
current, they grow quickly, and become very fat. In 
large stagnant waters, if there be plenty of insect food, 
and the young fry of other fish, they multiply rapidly. 
In rivers they prefer the sides of the stream rather than 
the rapid parts of the current, and feed indiscriminately 
upon insects, worms, and small fishes. " They delight 
to lie about bridges and mill-pools ; in and near locks ; 
about shipping, barges, and floats of timber; in navigable 
rivers, canals, and in wet docks , also in the still part5 of 
rivers, and in the back-water of mill-streams, as well as 
in deep gentle eddies, in ponds about sluices, and the 
mouth of outlets and flood-gates, commonly affecting the 
gravel, or sandy parts of the pond." 

They spawn in April or May, according to the 
season or climate, and deposit their eggs usually among 
aquatic plants, such as the stems of reeds and rushes. 
The eggs are enveloped in a kind of glutinous reticular 
band. In less than a fortnight the eggs burst, and the 
young fry appear. Perch will breed in small vases of 
water, if properly fed. A perch, of only half a pound 
weight, has been found to contain 280,000 ova. The 
weight of three pounds is considered large for this fish. 
Donovan speaks of one of five pounds. Montague took 
one from the Avon, in Wiltshire, of eight pounds ; and 
Pennant says that one was caught in the Serpentine 
River, Hyde Park, of nine pounds. 

Most predatory animals are solitary, but the perch is 
a remarkable exception to the rule. This fish is gre- 
garious ; a number of them will herd together, as if by a 
sort of coinpact. In fine, tranquil weather, they may be 
observed in troops tn a lake, river, or even in a large 
ditch, near the surface of the water, quite motionless. 
But their perceptions being very acute, they are disturbed 
by the smallest unaccustomed sound, and will disappear 
with great celerity into some hole which is the common 
dwelling of the troop. " And, as one has wittily obser- 
ved," says Walton, "if there be twenty or forty in a 
hole, they may be, at one standing, all catched one after 
another ; they being, as he says, like the wicked of the 
world, not afraid, though their fellows and companions 
perish in their sight." 

The perch is very voracious. It devours with avidity 
the young and weak of most animals of its class, as also 
water lizards, frogs, small snakes, aquatic insects, worms, 
naked mollusca, &c. The perch may be noticed in 
summer, springing from the surface of the water in pur- 
suit of gnats and flies ; and it will even fasten on ani- 
mals whose means of defence are too effectual for it. 
Thus, it sometimes swallows the stickleback, the strongest 
spines of which fasten in the gullet, so that the perch 
can neither get it up or down, and consequently it is 
starved to death. It is also in its turn subject to the 
attacks of powerful enemies, notwithstanding the formid- 
able character of its dorsal spines : it frequently falls a 
prey to pike, large eels, and trout, as well as to the web- 
footed and wading birds. The pike, however, is fre- 
quently wounded by the dorsal spines of the perch, and 
has been seen to shake its prey out of its mouth, appa- 
rently in great pain. Walton says that the pike will not 
attack the perch unless excited by extreme hunger; "for 
to affright the pike, and save himself, the perch will set 
up his fins, much as a Turkey-cock will sometimes set 
up his tail." 

The perch is also subject to the attacks of a small ani- 
mal, appropriately named by Dr. Nordmann, Adheres 
Perca7'um9 or Pest of the Perch. It is found in fresh 
water, and attaches itself to the common, and another 
species of the perch genus, and takes its station usually 
within the mouth, fixing itself by means of a sucker, with 
which it is provided, in the cellular membrane so deeply, 
that it cannot disengage itself, or be extracted by ex- 
ternal force, without rupturing what are called the arms 



attached to the sucker, and leaving the animal behind. 
This animal often fixes itself to the palate, and even to 
the tongue. 

When we consider, (says Mr. Kirby,) that these preda- 
ceous fishes often gorge their prey, swallowing it entire, 
we see how necessary it was that our parasite should be thus 
fitted to fix itself firmly, and root itself as it were, that it 
may be enabled to withstand the pressure and violent action 
of the bodies that pass over it, for the palate and tongue of 
a perch must be a perilous station. This purpose seems 
further aided by a quantity of saliva, usually formed around 
it. These pests of the perch are themselves subject to the 
incursions and annoyance of animals still more minute than 
themselves. A small species of mite makes them its prey, 
and when the saliva just mentioned is removed, they are 
often found quite covered by a species of Infusory, belonging 
to the genus Vorticella, 

The perch is tenacious of life, and will live for some 
hours out of the water. It will even bear a journey of 
forty or fifty miles, if carried steadily, and watered occa- 
sionally. Perch are constantly exposed for sale in the 
markets of Catholic countries, and if not sold they are 
taken back to the ponds from which they were removed 
in the morning, to be reproduced another day. As an 
article of food, this fish is firm, white, delicate, and well 
tasted. It is not common in the London market, 
although it is taken of good quality in the Thames. 
. The Ruffe, or Pope, is a fresh water fish, closely allied 
to the perch. The term ruflfe (rough) is well applied, 
on account of the harsh feel of its denticulated scales. 




The Pbbch, (PercaftuviatiluJ Linn. 



The power of every wise parent is tempered with tender- 
ness towards children ; and requires such acts of obedience 
only as are fit for their condition, and such as carry- 
along with them their own motives to compliance.— Dean 
Stanhope. 



A MAN will often call it acting according to his conscience, 
when he acts according to his present persuasion, without 
ever examining how he came by that persuasion ; whether 
through wrong education, custom, or example ; or whether 
from some secret lust, pride, or prejudice, rather than from 
the rule of God's written word, or from a principle of right 
reason. This cannot justly be called keeping a good con- 
science ; for, we ought not to take up fisJse persuasions at all 
adventures, and then to make those persuasions our rule of 
life, instead of that rule which God nath given us to walk 
by. — Waterland. 

No chcdns bmd so hard, no fetters are so heavy, as those 
which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacherous world ; 
no dependence is more contemptible than that under y\ hich 
the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man lies, to 
the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the 
boasted liberty which vice promises, as the recompense of 
setting us free from the salutary restraints of virtue. — Blair 
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Mnn in society^ is like a flower 

Blown in its native bed; 'tis there alone 

His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 

Shine out : there onlj reach their proper use. 

But mail associated and leagued with man 

By regal warrant, or self-joined by bond 

For interest-sake, or swarming into clans 

Beneath one head, for purposes of war. 

Like flowers selected firom the rest, and bound 

And bundled close to fill some crowded vase, 

Fades rapidly, and by compression marred, 

Contracts defilement not to be endured- 

Hence chartered borouglis are such public plagues; 

And burghers, men immaculate perhaps 

In all their private functions, once combined, 

Become a loathsome body, only fit 

For dissolution, hurtsome to the main. 

Hence merchants, unimpeachable of sin 

Against the charities of domestic life, 

Incorporated, seem at once to lose 

Their nature, and disclaiming all regard 

For mercy and the common rights of man. 

Build factories with blood, conducting trade 

At the sword's point, and dyeing the white robe 

Of innocent commercial Justice red. — Cowpeb. 



I. Historical Introduction. 

The reader is probably aware that during the earljr centti- 
rics of the Christian era, nearly all Europe was included 
under the term " Roman Empire :" — ^the various nrovinces of 
Italy, Greece, portions of what is now called Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, France, England, and parts of Germany, all fell 
under the dominion of the Bonaan emperors; the parts 
Vol. XVIII. 



which were not so included being inhabited by tribes 
scarcely if at all removed from barlrarism. But the diver- 
sity of materials of which this empire was formed, its gigan- 
tic extent, the distance of some of the provinces from the 
centre of government, and above all, the luxurious Effemi- 
nacy into which the Romans had fallen in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, all conspired to lead to a dismemberment of 
the empire. It is probable that even if no irruption of 
barbarians had taken place, internal dissensions would have 
mined the empire ; for the Romans had become altogether 
unworthy of tne high name which they had attained before 
and at the time of Julius Cesar. But it was the influx of 
barbarians of various tribes, — Goths, Huns, Vandals, Franks^ 
&c., — ^into all the provinces of the empire, which brought 
it BO suddenly to ruin. These barbarians appear to have 
come from all the countries which are now included under 
the names of Hungary, Germany, Russia, Poland, Denmark, 
&c.; and the cause of their irruption seems to have been 
not so much an enmity towards the Romans, as a search 
for the means of sabsistence. They lived chiefly by hunting 
and fishing, manufactures were scarcely known among tibem, 
and agriculture was in . a very rude state. Under such 
circumstances love of country scarcely existed amongst 
them : their numbers increased faster than the means of sub- 
sistence ; and when they had exhausted one territory, they 
went to another. They acknowledged few laws but those of 
physical force ; and that which they were strong enough to 
seize, they appropriated to their o^vn use without compunc- 
tion. The horror which we feel at the details of barbarian 
warfare arises from our judging it by a civilized standard : 
we censure uncivilized men for the want of that sense of 
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justice and right which, from the very rudeness of their 
natures, they are ineapable of undefstauding. 

One arm V of barbarums succeeded another in their Inroads 
on the various provinces of the empire { the city of Rome 
itself was more than once pillaged by them ; and by the end 
of the fifth century, the empire was wholly destroyed, the 
last emperor being deposed, by invaders. The whole of 
Europe was now in the hands of the conquerors, and an 
universal chaos prevailed. After dispossessing the original 
inhabitants of tneir territory, they proceeded to divide it 
among themselves. The kmgs or chiefs of the various 
tribes of barbarians assumed a show of sovereipi power, 
and took a share of territory largjer than that which fell to 
others. But the subordinate geuerals and officers received 
their quota of land, as did also many of the meaner rank. 
As there was no general policy by which the whole were 
governed, each proprietor Degan to deem himself a little 
sovereign over the domain which had fallen to his share, 
and the dependants and serfs which he graduallv coUected 
around him looked up to him as a guidt and superior. 
Tiiese dependants were often small proprietors of land, 
who were too weak to defend themseiTas, and there- 
fore clung to some one more powerful, yi^ding up their 
small possession to him, ana receiving it again from 
his hands as a^, feud^ or leased property. This was the 
origin of the Feudal /iftiem. which so strikingly charac- 
terized Europe during the middle nges : — the barbarians who 
had actually overturned the Roman Empire received the 
conquered land as booty, divided into parcels : these parcels 
of land, from various causes, — sometimes intermarriages, 
sometimes superior tact, and sometimes actual violence,-^ 
became gradually combined into larger portions, fewer in 
number. The owners of these large estates constituted the 
class of proud, haughty, warlike Barons, of whom we read 
in the history of almost every country in Europe. 

But it was only in the open country that these Barons 
exercised their peculiar sway : in eitioi and totam their in- 
fluence was much smaller. The circumstances which dis- 
tinguish town from country life are suffiolentlv marked to 
show the origin of all civic eommunities. Where articles 
are manufactured, a number of persons must be congre- 
gated together, and if their city be on the sea-coast, or on 
the banks of a river, shipping and boats would resort to 
it, for the conveyance of the manoCfictured goods to other 
parts of the country. 

The state of Europe then, from the seventh to the tenth 
century, (for it was not till the seventh oentory that the 
irruptions of fresh hordes of barbarians oeaaed*) was this :— 
The land was possessed chleilv by Feudal Baronsy who had 
under them a lai'ge number of vassals and serfs, whose lives 
and properties had become almost solely at the disposal of 
their lords ; the baron decided the disputes of hb vassals in 
his own baronial hall : he called them out whenever he went 
to war ; and was, to all practical purposes, their sovereign. 
The monarch of the country had a general sovereignty over 
the whole: but it was more in name tlian in reality. In 
England the contests between the Danes and Saxons and 
afterwards the Noimans, made many changes in the sove- 
reignty; but throughout these changes the nobles were 
more powerful than the monarch or tne people. In Scot- 
land the spirit of clan- ship prevailed down to a recent 
' period. In France, the barons wera more powerAil than 
in any oUier country of Europe, and left to the reigning 
monarch only the shadow of authority. In Grermany 
there were certain p^reat lords who assumed sovereign 
authority within their o^vn petty dominions ; and Charie- 
magne was almost the only emperor during this period 
who liad a real supremacy. In Italy, the country was 
bi'okcn up into a number of little independent states, 
some monarchical, some aristocratic, and others demo- 
cratic. In Spain, there was a continual strife between 
the Moors and the Christians for the possession of the 
country ; and when a military chief succeeded in wresting 
a portion of territory from the Moors, he immediately made 
liimscif sc<vereigQ over it ; and thus Spain became broken 
up in to a number of petty principalities. 

The consequences of this state of thhigs were many and im- 
portant. National laws scarcely existed, for a baron adopted 
on his own domain those laws which suited him best. If 
one finidal lord had a quarrel with another he took the law 
into his own liands, and revenged himself by foroe of arms. 
A^in, if one baron made depredations on tne domam of a 
neighbouring^ baron, captured his castle, and plundered his 
adherents, the sovereign had seldom power sufficient to 
«eo justice rendered, but a scene of loprisia and nautUAl 



attack followed, each viMll and serf bemg bound by oath 
to follow the plans of hii lord, however iniquitous they 
might be, ana thus aU became involved in a petty but 
ferocious war. 

But it was not only the domains of neighbouring barons 
that suffered from the lawless usaees of the times: the 
cities and towns experienced the evil likewise ; and we liero 
begin to have a glimpse of the necessity for some such 
institution as the NanseaHc League. Whatever wealth 
resulted from the possession of laive estates belonged to the 
barons, but all that which resulted from manufacturing and 
commerciid industrr belonged to the cities and towns, 
which were generally favourable towards the monarchs, 
and the monarchs towards the citizens. Each was likely 
to be benefited by a regular government which could 
preserve order and redress grievances; and each felt a dis- 
trust of the power of the barons. This is the chief 
point in the history of charters of incorporation,^ muni- 
cipal privileges, &c. When a sovereign wanted his trea- 
sury replenished, it was the citizens, and not the barons, 
to whom he looked, and his authority as a sovereign 
was generally more readily acknowledged by the former 
than by the latter. As a return and encouragement for 
this fiivourable feeling, the monarch granted certain pri- 
vileges to the citizens, allowing them to ohoose from among 
themselves the municipal officers, to sovem the financial 
matters relating to the city, to establwh tolls, dues, &c., 
and many more of a similar kind. This was the mode in 
which a certain degree of mutual support was established 
between monarchs and cities, and the time had arrived when 
that support was neoded. The barons frequently btd their 
oastles m the immediate vicinity of populous towna^ and 
those who were least restrained by prinoiplss of honour and 
Justice, or who were poawMed of most poww, made frvqneut 
depredations on the towiiimaii» attacking thero at unguarded 
hours, and^ wbea attaoked in turn, intrenohing tbemielves 
in their eaatlat. About the year a.d, 1000 sovereign power 
was hollow and unreal In Europe *, baronial power was vast 
and overbearing ; oltlMna were advancing slowly and gra- 
dually in manufacturing and oommercul enterprise, and 
in municipal rights but were troubled by the exactions and 
depredations or the barons, and also by Scandinavian pirates, 
who at that time infested all the ports of the BalUo and 
Gorman Seas; and lastly, the Romish Churchy -almost the 
onlv one then aoknowledgod in Europe,— waa too corrupt 
ana demomlUed to improve tha minda or oonduet of men. 
It was in fuch a state of things that tha dtlaa and com- 
mercial towns in tho north of Germany began to combine 
together for mutnal protaction. 

II, FoRMATXoir Of nil Havoatic* Lniaus. 

The city of Hamburg, situated on the river Elbe, in the 
north of Germany, was originally a milltanr fort, built by 
the Emperor Charlemagne, for the defence of his empire from 
the pirates who mfested the Baltic. As this fort was situ- 
ated at the noithem part of the empire it was generally the 
first to suffer from the incursions of the lawless bands of 
Scandinavians, and it was more than once sacked and burned 
by them. For four centuries it underwent various vicissi- 
tudes, but continued on the whole to increase in importance 
and in population. The inliabitanta therefore formed alli- 
ances with various towns, for mutual protection. One 
of the first of these alliances of which the nature has been 
recorded, was made with the city of Liibeok, in the year 
1241. LUbeck was a considerable commercial city, a short 
distance north-east of Hamburg, and the treaty of alliance 
declared that the two towns should jointly clear the country 
between Hamburg and the river Trave of robbers, and pre- 
vent pirates from cruising on the Elbe, — ^that the expenses 
should be borne equally by them,-^that everything which 
might tend to the benefit of the two oitiea should be con- 
certed in common,— 4md that their foroea should always be 
imited to maintain their liberties and privileges. 

The alliance of 1241 was probably a separate proceeding 
between Lubeck and Hamburg, without relation to other 
cities, for there was, as early as 1169, a compact between 

• With regard to the origin of the iravd Hanu two opinions prerail. 
Aocordi^ to one, this term is derired from two German words, am tet, 
signifying on the tea, because the first Hanse towns were all situated oa 
the sea-ooast of Holland and Oermanj, and henea the society is said to 
haTe been origlnalljr called Am tee etenen, or Citiee on the eea, and after, 
wards, b^ abbreviation, Haneee and Hante. But the other and mora mo- 
bable opinion is that the word hanu is an obsolete High-Dutch or Tealonio 
word, baring the signification of alliance, Cif^federation, or astceiaiion^ 
sod hince the tem &SIIM f <mw tepM 
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twelve towns o& tke Baltie shore, for mutual d«fiHiiC« against 
pirates : these t<Jwns were Llibeck, Wismar, Rostock, Stral- 
611 nd, Grypeswald, Anclam, Stettm, Colberg, Stolpe, Dant- 
zic, Elbing, and Konigsberg. It appears to Ijiave been a 
standing rule of this nrst confederacy tliat no town shoald 
belong to it but such as was either situated on the sea or on 
flaome navigable river commodious for maritime commerce. 
Another rule was, not to admit any towns which did not 
keep the kevs of their own gates, and did not moi-eoyer 
exei-clse civil jurisdiction wltiiln themselves ; it was at 
the same time permitted that the towns should in other 
respects acknowledge some superior lord or prince. The 
advantages of this confederacy were so great that other 
towns gladly entered into it; indeed, so rapidly did the 
influence of the confederation increase, that neighbouring 
princes and barons were often glad to cultivate the good 
opinion of the confederated powers, and even referred tneir 
disputes to them for arbitration. When this extension 
of the confederation took place, son)i2 thing akin to a ge- 
neral government became necessary, since the united efforts 
of a body composed of many parts axe valueless unless 
some ^tem is observed by the whole. It appears that 
when tne inland towns of the north of Germany swelled the 
numbers oi the confederates, the whole were divided into 
four classes, over which a certain city presided. At the 
head of the first class, and also of the whole league, was 
Llibeck, the rich and potent leader in the confederacy : this 
class contained the towns of Pomerania; and to the 
custody of Liibeck were committed the common stock and 
records of the confederacy. The second class comprised the 
towns in Westphalia, Cleves, Overyssel, Gruelderland, and 
Mark, with Cologne at its head. The thii^ class, with Bruns- 
wick as the chief town, comprehended the towns of Saxony. 
The fourth and last cIbbs, at the head of which was Dantzic, 
inelud^ the Prussian and Livonian towns. 

The general assemblies, for the management of the 
affairs of the confederacy, were held at Liibeck ; and an 
extraordinary general assembly was held every, ten years, at 
which they solemnly renewed their union, aidmitted new 
members, excluded old ones if refractory, &c. The con- 
federacy also chose a protector or president, in order to give 
dignity to their proceedings; and the choice of their pro- 
tector had a marked influence on the welfere of the league ; 
we mnst briefly explain the position of the persons, who, for 
the long period of three centuries, were the chosen protec- 
tors of tne league. The coimtry which we now call Prussia^ 
was very little removed from iJarbarism at the end of the 
twelfth century ; and in order to protect Poland f which was 
then a considerable kingdom,) rrom invasion, tne King of 
Poland granted a strip of country on the shore of the Baltic to 
the Teutonic Knighte, or Knights of the Cross, on condition 
that they would subdue, and, as far as they could, civilise the 
rude inhabitants. These warlike knights not only succeeded 
in this attempt, but established towns of much importance on 
the Baltic coast, which, under the names of Dantzic, Thorn, 
&c., afterwards Itecame well known to Western Europe. 
The knights formed this territory into a republic, of which 
the grand master of the order was president. Now the 
rise and progress of this republic were nearly coeval with 
the Hanseatic league; and there were many reasons why 
the two should be on good terms. The knights owed most 
of their influence to the maritime towns on their coast; and 
the commerce of tiiose towns could not be better promoted 
tiian by Joining the commercial league. Again, the con- 
stitution of the league was essentially republican, and there- 
fore more nearly allied to the dominion of the knights than 
to that of an emjoeror or king. These were some of the 
causes which led tne coirfederacy to choose as its protector 
the grand master of the Teutonic Knights; a custom 
which continued more than three centuries. By this 
good understanding with the knaghta, the Hanse Towns be- 
came possessed of all the commerce of the south G&ores 
of the Baltic, from Denmark to the bottom of the Gulf of 
Finland, containing countries intersected by many large 
rivers flowing into the Baltic, and producing many of the 
necessaries of life in great abundance, 

III. CeKlfBBOIAL AjfWAJnAOEB OV THB ImAOKU, 

About the year 1262, the Hanse Towns had commenced 
a brisk commerce wi^ the various towns of Flanders; but 
the duties and exactions laid on them in that country ren- 
dered the dealings vexatious. Hamburg therefore represented 
the state of Flemish commerce to a general assembly of the 
league at Ltibeck : and it was resolved to send a deputation 
from Hamburg, ti Margaret, countess of Flanders, to treat 



of more moderate duties, and of other commercial matters^ 
Their wishes were acceded to ; and shortly afterwards a 
similar deputation to Albert, duke of Saxony, led to similar 
results. These points illustrate the mode in which the 
league gradually acquired its power: the complaints of s 
single town might not have been attended to ; but the asso- 
ciated merchants of many towns gave a weight to the repre- 
sentations, which, from that time forwards, monarchs and 
princes listened to respectfully. The opening of a commerce 
with Flanders was productive of important results. The 
league fixed upon tlie city of Bruges, as a eomptoir, count- 
ing-house, or ractory, for forwarding the commercial trans- 
actions of the league ; and this proved of incalculable advan- 
tage by opening a communication between Northern and 
Southern Europe. The inhabitants of Italy, Spain, and 
Turkey knew but little of the countries near the Bdtic, and 
were ignorant of the productions of those regions ; but the 
spread of commerce under the league brought the two ends 
of Europe together, as it were, in a circle. The naval 
stores, the iron, copper, com, flax, hemp, timber, &c., of the 
Baltic regions became objects of desire to Southern Europe; 
while the taste for the luxuries of Southern Europe began 
to spread in the North, as barbarism gradually wore away. 
Overland carriage was at that time rude in the extreme ; 
and the conveyance of commodities from Northern to 
Southern Europe was by shipping belonging to the Hanse 
Towns ; which proceeded from tne Baltic into the German 
Ocean, through the English Channel, across the Bay of 
Biscay, and so round the coast of Portugal and Spain into 
the Mediterranean. But as the mariners' compass was not 
yet in use, the voyf^ was difficult and dangerous ; and the 
passage from the Baltic to the Mediterranean and back 
again, was deemed too much for one summer. It became, 
therefore, desirable to have a half-way station, port, factory, 
or store-house, to which traders from both seas should bring 
their respective merchandise in summer. Now there 
were no towns so favourably situated for this purpose as 
those of Flanders, from their central situation, and from the 
circumstance that the long established manufactures of 
woollen and linen were at that time very flourishing in 
Flanders. To Bruges, therefore, most European nations 
sent their merchandise, and brought from thence the pro- 
duce jof other nations, of which they had need ; so that this 
city soon ^became the general magazine of merchandise for 
all Europe ; and from this circumstance, Flanders generally 
acquired a great increase of wealth and prosperity. 

About the year 1260 a great accession of power accrued to 
the league, by the formation of the " steel-yard" in London, 
London was never a Hanse Town, properly so called ; but 
the merchants belonging to those towns liad certain import- 
ant privileges granted to them for conducting business in 
London; and hence London became considered as a sort of 
ally of the league, though not itself included among the 
Hanse Towns. The German merchants settled in London, 
who may be deemed as a colony or college of Hanseatics, had 
their place of business in a building called the ** Steel-yard ;" 
and hence they acquired the name of the ** Steel-yard Com- 
pany." This company, by reason of their wealth and con- 
nexion with the Hanseatic To>vn8, were of frequent service 
to the Kings of England; and Edward the First gave them 
a diploma, which exempted them from any additional toll, 
custom, or tribute whatsoever ; which diploma was acted on 
by the succeeding monarchs for a long period. The general 
warehouse of the company was in 'mames Street; and the 
name of " Steel-yard,*^ was applied to it, as some allege, on 
account of iron and steel being among the principal articles 
of their commerce ; but, as others think, from a gradual 
corruption of the word "staple," {stapel, stafel, staely steely) 
" stapel" implying a general warehouse for keeping mer- 
chandise. As a return from the privileges which the Steel- 
yard company received from the English kings, they were 
bound, if at any time London should be besieged by a 
foreign enemy, to bear one third part of the expense of 
guarding and defending Bishopsgate, then one of the gates of 
'the city; and were also bound to keep that gate in repair. 

Jn file year 1280, we find the Hanseatics sliowing the 
extent of their power by a remarkably bold i)roceeding 
agairiH the King of Norway. That monarch, mfluenced 
either by interested counsel, or by a belief that the interests 
of his kingdom demanded it, suspended the great privileges 
which the Hanse Towns had obtained from former Kings ol 
Norway. No sooner was this resolution made known to them, 
than they blockaded with tiieir fleets all the porte m the 
kingdom, so that nothing could be imported into the coun- 
try by sea. The Norwegians, accustomed to the com ana 
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other produce of Germany;, in exchange for their own dried 
fish threatened a general insurrection if the blockade were 
not 'discontinued. The king was foi-ced to vield back to 
the Hanse Towns the privileges which thejr had acquired, 
and also to pay them a considerable sum of money. This, 
it must be owned, looks very much like astret<»h of power ; 
for it is not easy to perceive what right, except that of the 
strongest, the Hanseatics had to proceed to such meajsures. 

The year 1300 witnessed tlie leagUers growing in power 
and influence. The city of Hamburg obtained from the 
Earl of Holstein a ereat increase of nrivileges ; and, in 
several contests which the towns had with the feudal 
barons, the united strength of the former generally enabled 
them to conauer. But power, wherever it exists, is liable 
to abuse unless checked. We find Edward the Second 
compkining to the King of Norway for having suffered 
several l&i^ish merchants to be imprisoned and their goods 
seized, at the instigation of the Hanse merchants, ** who," 
says the king, " by all possible wayn, strive to obstruct 
the advantages of the Endish merchants.*' Indeed it seems 
pretty clear, that the Hanseatics acted on the Baltic as 
if none but themselves had a riffht to the adjacent countries 
of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 

Another contest shortly afterwards ensued between the 
Hanseatics and the Danes. Denmark, although wholly 
separated from Sweden, is at one part divided from it only 
by a narrow cliannel called the Sound, on whose western 
bank are the cities of Copenhagen and Elsineur; and through 
this Sound all vessels have to proceed to and fi*om the Baltic 
and the German Ocean. Now it appears, that, in 1348, the 
Danish fleet in the Sound, having interrupted Uie navigation 
of tlie Hanseatics by demanding toll, was attacked and de- 
feated by the combined fleet of the Hanse Towns; most of 
the Danish ships were destroyed ; and the king was forced 
to assign to the Hanseatics the fine province of Schonen, 
for the space of sixteen vears, as an indemnification for the 
expenses which they haa incurred. This is the first mention 
which we have met with, of a toll beinff demanded bjr the 
Danes for the passage of ships to and trom the Baltic : it 
has been adherod to, more or less, to the present day ; and 
has been a fruitful source of disagreement among the 
Northern nations. 

In the year 1361, a naval contest of a more extensive 
character occurred on the Baltic, in which the Hanseatics 
played a conspicuous part. Waldemar the Third, King of 
Denmark, attacked the city of Wisburg, in the isle of Goth- 
land, — an extensive commercial emporium at that time, — 
and carried ofi^ a large booty. As Wisburg was a Hanse 
Town, or was at least closely connected with them, the 
Hanseatics were greatly excited : they seized on the Danish 
ships and mercliandise everywhere; declared war against 
Denmark ; and, having made an alliance with the King of 
Norway, the Duke of Mecklenburg, and the Earl of Hol- 
stein, they attacked Copenhagen. The LGbeck squadron 
was under a commander, appointed by the citizens ; and all 
the rest of the fleet was commanded by the Earl of Holstein. 
The allies succeeded in capturing the castle, and destroying 
the town of Copenhagen ; but thepr failed in an attempt on 
Helsinburg. The Danes, in their turn, sent a fleet to 
Liibeck, and defeated its squadron, taking six of tlieir ships, 
burning others, and forcing the rest to take refuse in tne 
harbour of Travemund. The contest ended without any 
satisfactory termination of the difficulties for which it com- 
menced; and this circumstance seems to have led to a 
fre<^uent renewal of hostilities between them, in most of 
which the fleets of the confederacy were victorious. In 
1364, three years after the last contest, the Danes received a 
total overthrow in or near the haven of Wismar, where 
their whole fleet was destroved, and their admiral made 
prisoner, by the Hanseatic fleet, usually stationed at that 
once famous haven. 

Four vears afterwards we find the confederacy in alliance 
with Albert, king of Sweden, against tlie Daniui monaroh : 
the allies attacked him on the coast of Schonen, and took 
several Danish towns. As Denmark was at the same time 
attacked, on distinct grounds, by the people of Holstein 
and Jutland, he found it necessary to make peace with 
the Hanse Towns, by granting them new and great privi- 
leges all over Denmark. But even the concession seems to 
have been insufficient to allay the hostile feeling between 
the parties; for, in the following year, the confederates 
attacked Denmark with such vigour as to drive the king 
out of his dominions; they took the castle of Copenhagen, 
as well as many other castles^ and made prisonen of many 
of the nobility. 



IV. EXTBKT AOT) InWRKAL GoVHWrtlBlff Ot THB LsA«U<. 

Historians generally agree, that the period to which we 
have now arrived (about the year 1370), was that at 
which the Hanseatic league was at the zenith of its glory 
and power. It will, therefore, be desirable here to explain 
somewhat moie fnlly the extent and internal govenuaent 
of the league. , _. 

The latest number of cities and towns that ever actuaUy 
belonged to the league was 84, of which we here give aa 
alphabetical list. 



Anolam, 
Andernach, 
Ascbenfeben, 
BerUn, 



Bielefeld, 

Bobwsrt, 

Brandenberg, 

BnimabaTg, 

Brunswick, 

Bremen, 

Bdxtehnda 

C/ unpen, 

Dentxic, 

Demmim, 

Derenter, 

Dorpat, 

Dortmund, 

Duiebuxg, 

EinbMsk, 

Blbing, 



Elbnig, 

ICmnencb, 

FrankfiiKt, 

Oolnow, 

Goalar, 

Ootdngen, 

OriefrwaU, 

Groningen, 

HaHe, 

Halberstiidt, 

Hamburg, 

Homeln 

Haam, 

Hanorer, 

HaxderwTck, 

Helmstadt, 

Hervorden, 

Hildeaheim, 

Kiel, 

Kolbetg, 

Kologne, 



Korngsborg, 

Kraoow, 

Kulm, 

Lraigo, 

lixheim, 

Lubeck, 

LUnebnrg, 

Magdeborg, 

Minden, 

Munater 

Jiimegam,. 

Nordhein, 

Osnabruek, 

Oatertmrg, 

Paderbom, 

Quedlinbuig, 

Revel, 

Kig», 

RQaU)ck, 

Riigrvwalde, 

Ruremond, . 



Salxwedal, 

Seebattaeov 

SScet, 

Stard, 

Stargard, 

Stanreran, 

Sultin, 

Slendal, 

Stolpe, 

Stralsnnd, 

Tboni, 

Venlno, 

Yeltzer, 

Unnft, 

Warbetg, 

TTerbem, 

Weael, 

Wiabaff, 

Wiamar 

Zutoben, 

ZwolL 



But besides these, which were all Hanse Towns in the 
proper acceptation of the term, there were numerous othera,-^ 
comprising, indeed, nearly all the principal cities in Eu- 
rope, — ^which were allied to them, tor the mutual protec- 
tion of commerce and navigation: among these were 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, Stockholm, Antweip, Rotterdam, 
Bruges, Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Rouen, St. Malo, Bour- 
deux, Bayonne, Marseilles, Seville, Cadiz, Barcelona, Lisbon, 
Leghorn, Naples, Messina, and London. These towns were 
merely related to the confederacy for the convenience and 
safety of commeree ; but the real Hanseatics subscribed to a 
common fund, out of which the salaries of officers, the 
expenses of meetings, &c., were defrayed. Liibeck and 
Cologne, as being we chie& of the league, paid the largest 
quota towards Ihis common fund ; and the other towns paid 
according to their rank or sice. The fleets were not main- 
tained out of this fund ; but each town furnished its o\i'n 
whenever wanted. 

We have before observed that the confederacy, for con- 
venience of business, was divided into four districts, at the 
head of which were the towns of Lubeck, Cologne, Bruns- 
wick, and Dantdc All business occurring in each respec- 
tive district, which was not of sreat and immediate im- 
portance, was usually left to be determined at the general 
assemldies of the whole confederacy, annually held at the 
head citv <^ that district, where the records and documents 
of the district were deposited. But if the- matter happened 
to be of great importance to their commerce, freedom, &c., 
it was reserved for the triennial meeting of the whole repre- 
sentatives of the Hanseatic League, usually held at Liibeck, 
where the journals, archives, and records of the whole com- 
munity were kept. 

Bruges has been spoken of as a pUice where the league 
established a eamptair, or ^neral warehouse, for the recep- 
tion and sale of commodities belonging to all the cities of 
the league. Various causes led to the removal of this comp- 
toir from Bruges to Antweip, where the Hanse merchants 
had a magnificent old house, resembling a college, sur- 
rounded by shops and warehouses. The next comptoir 
established was Uiat at London, to which we hare before 
alluded, under the name of the ^' Steel-yard," or the ^ Getman 
Guildhall." Another comptoir was established at Great 
Novogorod, anciently a famous commercial city and republic, 
tributary to Russia. A fourth comptoir was at Bergen, in 
Norway. Each of these comptoira was governed b v a coipo- 
rate power, which superintended all the eommereial arrange- 
ments of the league in the eountrjr where the comptoir w^as 
situated. At Boigen, the comptoir consisted of twenty-one 
laige buildings; at the head ox each of which was an over- 
seer, who gave judgment on the different causes which came 
before him : above him was a council of merchants, consist- 
inff of one or two aldermen, and eighteen counsellon; the 
aldermen being chosen at Liibeck, and sent out for five 
yean. The comptoir at Bruges, from its central situation, 
was more important. It included, at one time, three hun- 
dred merehants^ who lived at different parts of the Low 
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Countries, bnt inade Bruges their centre of traffic : when the 
merchants had heen thus employed for a number of years, 
tiiey had acquired such habits of business and such general 
knowledge, that the dii-ectors and magistrates of the comp- 
toir were generally chosen from among them. The president 
was elected annually, and took an oath to attend to the 
interests and prospen^ of the confederacy. The comptoir, 
or ''steel-yard," at London, was goTemed in a manner 
nearly, but not altogether, aoialogous to the others. The 
steel-yard was surrounded by a strong high wall ; all the 
persons employed were bound to reside within this wall, 
where they lived under a discipline as strict as that of a 
monk in his cell, — celibacy oeing one of the r^^tions 
imposed upon them. Each district of the league, on the 
last day of each year, elected four deputies, who were sent 
to represent that district at the London comptoir ; and from 
these deputies a president was chosen. All these officers of 
the league, on entering office, swore to obey all the regula- 
tions and statutes of the confederacy, — ^to administer justice 
among the merchants under their control, — and to do all in 
their power to monopolise the commerce of England in the 
hands of the league ; for this appears to have been a standing 
object of the confederates. As the wealth of the Hanse 
merchants) was frequently desired by the monarclis where 
the comptoirs were situated, the confederates easily 
eained privileges which were very repugnant to the 
feelings as well as to the interests of the national mer- 
chante; and it was to defend themjBelves from outrage re- 
sulting from this ill-feelinff, that the London comptoir was 
surrounded by strong waUs ; and a system of internal dis- 
cipline introduced, which has had few parallels in the his- 
tory, of society. 

About the year 1384^ the leaguers distinffuished them- 
selves by destroying a nest of pirates whicu infested the 
Baltic. The Queen of Sweden, the Danish nobility, and 
the Hanseatics, signed an Mreement to act together in the 
attainment of this object. In this agreement it was stipu- 
lated, among other points, that when the confederates should 
take any castle from the pirates^ it should remain ij^ the 
custody of the Hanseatics until they should be reimbursed 
the expense of the war. From this it may be readily in- 
fened that the Hanseatics furnished by fiyr ue largest share 
of assistance on this occasion. Indeed, so great had become 
the maritime strength of the Hanse, that although Queen 
Margaret had become sovereign of aU the three kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, yet the Hanseatics were 
frequentiy an overmatch for her, and had more flipping and 
more wealth than all the three kingdoms put together. 
Not only, too, were the towns formidable in nuuritime 
affairs ; but their power was also shown, though in a 
smaller degree, on limd. The feudal lords, being jealous of 
their ^wer, frequently jnolested the towns, and went to 
war with them; hut the forces which the league brought 
the nobles, were generally sufficient to subdue 



v. MoNOPOLiziNQ Spirit of thb Hanse Mbbchants^ akd 

ITS CONSEQUENCBS. 

The engrossing spirit in which the Hanse merchants 
souffht to eiLtend their trade, frequently led to disagreements 
with the monarchs of the various European countries. In 
1388, complaints were made by the KngliaTi mercliants 
trading to the Baltic, that the Hanse Towns inteifered wiUi 
their traffic, and committed many acts of injustice against 
them. Whereupon Henry the Fourth issued a declaration, 
thaty " Whereas the privileges and freedom of commerce 
cranted to the German merSumts in England, s>., of the 
Steel-yard, London, were on condition that the English 
should enjoy the like in Grermany; wherefore the said 
Hanse Towns are thereby summoned, either personally or 
by deputies, to answer before the king and council for the 
said injuries, and to make due satis&ction for the same." 
The declaration was also accompanied by a threat, that if 
the abuses continued, the privileges of the ^Steel-yard" 
would be discontinued. As Engkmd was, even in tiiat day, 
possessed of much power, the Hanseatics were more willing 
to accede to terms with this coimtry than with the weaker 
Northern powers. Indeed, on one occasion, when some 
English ships seized on a vessel laden with wine, belonging 
to the Hanseatics, the Bruges comptoir, in a letter to the 
English king for redress, used a style of adulation hardly to 
be expected from such a sturdy body. 

But depredations still' continued between the Hanse 
merchants on the one hand, and the Englirii on the other. 
The English ships made captures of many Hanseatic shinsy 



and even killed some of their crews. The Hanseatics were, 
at the same time, accused of having captured or drtniuged 
many vessels belonging to the merchants of Newcastle, 
York, Hull, London, Lynn, Yarmouth, Norwich, and other 
places in England. As the English and Hanseatic mer- 
chants mutually complained bf these aggressions, King 
Henry the Fourth sent some commissionei-s to Doi-t, in 
HoUand, where they were met by other commissioners 
appointed by the Efanse; and an agreement was signed, 
by which each party consented to make good the damage 
done to the otner. But it does not appear that this 
congress ensured amicable relations between England and 
the Hanseatics; for we find that in 1411 King Henry 
arrested in the port of Boston certain Hanseatic merchants, 
until satisfaction should be made for injuries, losses, and 
murders, sustained by the English merchants in their inter- 
course with the Hanseatics on the shores of Norway : the 
merchants could only obtain their liberty on giving two 
thousand marks as security for their reappearance when 
required. A farther attempt was made to settle these differ- 
ences by a treaty between England and the Hanse in 1417, 
by which each party was to make amends for injuries com- 
mitted on the other. As an instance of the unwarrantable 
violence which often distinguished the Hanseatics in these 
contests we are told that, about the year 1407, " one hun- 
dred fishermen of Cromer and Blakeney, in Norfolk, flying 
from their enemies into the port of Windfiord, in Norway, 
were assaulted by five hunored armed men, belonging to 
the Hanseatics residing at Bercen, who bound the poor 
Englishmen hand and foot, and. threw them into tiiQ sea, 
where they all perished." 

The intercourse between the Hanseatics and the English 
app^urs to have been disfigured by great bickering and 
unfriendlv feeling, probably because the English were power- 
ful enough to resist the encroaching spirit of these monarch- 
merchants. But on the continent the Hanseatic power was 
more frequently felt and submitted to. Its force had become 
so formidable that in the year 1418 the emperor Sigismund 
requested a conjunction of the Hanseatic fleet with his own, 
in a war in which he was then engaged. The League, in 
the same year, interfered as mediator in a dispute between 
Eric, king of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and the 
princes of the house of Holstein. Fourteen years afterwards 
a fleet of two hundred and six ships, (as it is said, but scarcely 
to be credited) having twelve thousand men on board, left 
the port of Wismar for an attack on the city of Copenhagen. 
This Wismar was a kind of neutral port in the Danish 
dominions, where the Hanseatics frequently contrived to 
raise up strife against the King of Denmark. The attack on 
Copenhagen fEuIed, and Eric contrived to sow the seeds of 
disunion among some of the Hanse Towns, and greatly 
lessened their arrogance by threatening to give to other 
nations the same privileges which the Hanseatics had hitherto 
enjoyed in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

Tne singular relation between the Engli^ monarchs and 
the Hanseatic merchants was such, that though they conti- 
nually quarrelled they could not do without each other. 
We imd that treaties and disputes succeeded each other with 
great fi-equency. In 1437 there was a treaty between Henry 
the Sixth on the one himd, and the consuls and proconsuls 
of the Hanse Towns on the other, for renewing the trea- 
ties then in force ; but scarcely three years elapsed before the 
old complaints were renewed. 

The time was now by slow degrees approaching when the 
Leaguers were checked in their domineering progress by the 
commercial advancement of other nations, particularly Hol- 
land. The Hanse Towns which bordered on the Baltic 
(being also the originators of the Hanse) tried every possible 
means of keeping the commerce of tliat great sea entirely 
in their own nands, and pretty well succeeded. But still 
they were not a manu&cturmg community: they were 
dealers : they did not produce, to any great extent, manu- 
fiu^ured commodities, but they bought and sold after others 
had manufiu^tured. Now the situation of Holland gave her 
great facilities for inanufiacture,andthe Dutch gradually esta- 
blished a commerce with other lands independent of the 
Hanse, simply because she had within herself resources for 
carrying on manu&ctures. The owners of freight ships, 
finding that a foreign trade was establishing in Holland, 
settled in that country, and the Hanseatics were no longer 
the universal carriers for Europe. This change of prospects 
was not met in a friendly way by the Hanse, and we find that 
serious differences soon occurred. In 1441 the Hollanders 
and Zealanders, having lost to the value of fifty thousand 
guilders on the high seas, by the depredations of the Baltic 
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Hanseatics, and being unable to obtain, in an amicable way, 
any satisfaction for those losses, the towns of Dort, Ilaerlem, 
Amsterdam, Gouda, Rotterdam, Hoome, Enchuyscu, Mid- 
dlebuigh, Vecre, Flushing, and Armuyden^ fitted out a 
number of warlike ships. Having, by tlie aid of this fleet, 
twice beaten the Hanseutica at sea, and taken great riches 
from them, they compeUed the Ilanse to sign a yery advan- 
tageous treaty, which was to hold good for twelve years after 
tlie year 1444. 

This event was followed by many others in which England 
•was an interested party. Some English ships having 
attempted to fish and trade on the coast of Iceland, against 
the positive prohibition of the Danish king, the governor 
happened to be killed in an affray with them ; and in the 
following year (1440) the Danes, by way of reprisal, seized 
four English merchant-ships laden with commodities from 
the Baltic. The ICnglish considered this act to liave been 
suggested by the Hanse mercliants, and the " Steel-yard" 
merchants were seized as hostages till reparation was made. 
On this occasion an instance occurred, which was by no 
means the onlv one, of a defection of some towns from the 
common band ; the " Steel-yard" merchants from Cologne 
and other western Hanse towns contrived to get their own 
^ods and persons excepted from this seizure, leaving their 
orethren from the eastern towns to get out of their difhcul- 
ties in the best way they could : indeed, the town of Cologne 
more than once broke faith with the Ilanse, and humbly 
aued to be fordven; — a delinquency which was never 
chatged affainst Lubeck,_the first, the only, and the never- 
flincning leader of this extraordinary confederacy. 

These wrangling disputes between England and the 
Hanseatics were allayea for a time, by a treaty for eight 
yeai*s, made in 1456 ; but the friendly feeling was hollow and 
transient, for we find Kin^ Edward the I^ourth, in 1406, 
calling in question the validity of the powei-s of the Steel- 
yard merchants of London; and the mercliants had to pre- 
flent him with a large sum of money for the renewal of^the 
charter. Another cliarter was given in 1470, by which the 
Steel-yard privileges wei'e given for five years to the Cologne 
section of merchants aloney probably for some pecuniary 
assistance rendered in that quarter. The Steel-yard mer- 
chants are frequently spoken of by our historians as an 
usurping body, who ohen went oeyond their chaitcr. 
Always trading in a bodv, they easily ruined single tradei*B 
by underselling them : those merchants who were coimected 
■with the cities of Bnigea and Hamburg were very influ- 
ential in the Steel-yard, and indeed almost fixed their 
own prices at will, boUi for exports and imports. This infill- 
ence was somewhat checked during the stormy period of the 
wars between the houses of York and Lancaster; but at the 
termination of the strife, compensation was made to the 
Steel-yard merchants for some injuries they had suffered 
during that period; and a new charter was given to 
them by Edward the Fourth, in 1472. This charter 
was confirmed, two years afterwards, in a stiU more ex- 
tensive form, by Act of Parliament ; whereby the Hanse 
merchants were freely to trade in Enj<land, and the Englidi 
in the HanBe Towns ; and various facilities were aflbrded 
for the commercial arrangements of the Hanse merchants. 
This compact appears to have been acted on for a con- 
f iderable number of years in a friendly spirit : we will 
therefore now turn to the continental proceedings of the 
Hanse. 

The confederacy frequently showed itself an overmatch 
for the neighbouring princes. On one occasion, we find the 
Kingof Denmark and Norway, Uie Marquis of Brandenberg. 
the Duke of Mecklenberg, the Duke of Brunswick, ana 
other princes, leagued together against the Hanse ; but their 
measures proved abortive. At another time the power of 
the confcaeracy was shown, by its interposition being asked 
by the King of Denmark, for the settlement of a dispute 
between that monarch and the King of Sweden. Shortly 
afterwards they were engaged in a war w^ith the Dukes of 
Brunswick ana Lunenberg, whom they defeated and com- 
pelled to make a humiliating peace. 

We have said that Bruges was one of the cities at which 
a comptoir or factory had been established by the Hanse, 
But this does not imply that Bruges was one of the Hanse 
Towns ; it was placed in the same relation as London with 
the confederacy, and therefore had power to ally itself or 
not vfiih the confederacy, for particuuir purposes. We find 
that in 1471 a treaty of'^commerce was concluded between 
the Hanse and the city of Bruges, which stipulated that all 
the merchandise of the Hanse should be brought to Bruges 
vnly, OS the eoje warehouse for all the Netherkndfi; for 



which end, certain ahipa should be placed at . 
and Sluys, which the merchants of both parties should use ; 
and which were also to be well anned against pirates. Five 
years after this event, the Hanse shoWM its power by dis- 
franchising the city of Cologne, on account of the selfish 
manner in which that city had consulted its own interests 
in certain transactions, without considering those of the 
confederacy to which it belonged ; and it was only at tha 
intercession of the Emperor Frederick the Third and the 
Elector of Treves, tliat Cologne was again admitted into the 
confederacy. A similar instance occurred in 1478, when 
the confederacy sent a notice to the King of England, for th« 
information of Engliali merchants, ''That the city of Colberg, 
in Pomerania, had separated itself from the Hanseatic eon* 
federacy, and is, therefore, utterly incapable of participating 
in the privileges of this league in England, until the said 
league shall certify that Colberg is again reconciled to it/' 

YI. DECLiKfi AND Fall ov the Hansiatic League. 

As we approach nearer to the end of tlie fifteenth century, 
we find many symptoms that a decrease in the power of the 
Hanse was approacning. The various countries of Europe, 
in proportion as their commerce extended, inteifered with 
the exorbitant privileges of the Hanse merchants. In the 
year 1486, serious difierencea occurred between the league 
and the French, with whom they had, generally speaking, 
been on amicable terms* Li 1491, a solemn assembly of 
the whole Hanseatic confederacy was held at Antwerp, in 
great pomp, in order to adiust disputes which were at the 
time pending with England and with Holland. All parties 
were actuated by graspinaf motives, and no satisfiactory result 
followed this meeting; for Holland, as well as fmgland, 
began to feel that commei'ce could be well carried on with 
out Uie aid pf the confederaoyi and, indeed, in spite of ite 
authority. 

Yet, notwithstanding' these partial discomfitures, the 
league was still formidable : in 1492 (the year in whidi 
Columbus discovered America,-*--an event which had mueh 
influence on the future fortune of the league), seventy ^^we 
citi(r? and towns sent representatives to the general assemUy 
at Lubeck. Their old enemies, the Dukfs of Brunswick 
and of Lunenberg, were again defeated by them about the 
same period. Four years afterwards, tliey were involved in 
disputes with John, king of Denmark, on account of certain 

Solitlcal events between the latter and the Regent of Swo- 
en. The King of Denmark had been driven out of Sweden 
by tlie Regent : and, in order to punish the Swedes, he 
requested the Ilanse merchants to retire altogether from 
Sweden. The merchanta, however, little canng for the 
political struggles of others, i-esolved, at a general assembly 
at Lubeck, that they could not consent to limit their own 
commerce, merely because one monarch had hafiled another. 
They refused to accede ; but still tlie Danish king showed 
himself sufficiently powerful to be a formidable rival to the 
mercliants ; for his ships now began to traverse the Baltic 
without fear of the Hanseatics. StiU more rapidly did the 
power of the Hollanders increase, as was shown in an event 
which took place in the year 1511. A fleet of Dutch ships, 
homeward bound from the eastern shores of the Baltic, and 
consisting of no less than two liundred and fifty merchant-t 
men, and four ships of war, appeai*ed In sight of tlie dty of 
Lubeck. The LQbeckers thought tlus a fair opportunity to 
be revenged on the Hollanders for invading the commeice of 
the Baltic, which the arrogant merchants claimed as the 
exclusive rio^ht of the Hanse. The Liibeck vessels attacked 
those of Holland, took some, burned others, and drove the 
rest into the harbour of Boi-nholin, where a large Danish 
fleet lay. The Danes then assisted the Dutch in repelling 
the attack of the Ltibeckers, and driving them into tiieir 
own port. The Danish fleet had, in the previous year, 
rancfcd over the Baltic, taken all the Hanseatic ships it 
could meet with, burned the suburbs of Travemund, the 
port of Liibeck, and destroyed many small towns belonging 
to tlie Hanse. It therefore appears that the supremacy of 
the Hanse was now seriously attacked in the Baltic, both 
by the Danes and by the Hollanders. 

An event whicli occurred in the year 1515, will throw 
some light on the overbearing system of commerce pursued 
by the Hanse. The Danish merchants, who carried the 
produce of Denmark to the Hanse Towns for sale, com- 
plained to their sovereign, that they were not permitted to 
fix the price of their commodities ; the Hanse magistrates 
assumed a power of arbitrarily setting a fixed price thereon ; 
and tliose magistrates, being themselves merchants, took 
advantage of their own regulation. The consequence was. 
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that the Danes were frequently obliged to sell at a losing 
price; as they were not pennittod to re-export their mer^ 
chandise from those towns after they had once exposed it 
for sale :— or, if that were not the case, they were at least 
compelled, if they refused the proffered price, to lodge their 
commodities in warehouses^ there to remain until the prices 
changed in their favour. Erery one, at all fiimlliar with 
the prineiples which regulate commercial transactions, must 
at once see that such an)itnuy measures as these, are Utterly 
inconsistent with freedom of commerce, and Buhrersiye of 
the very principles on which it rests. The Hanaeati«i were 
not long in experiencing the bad effects of this agrstem} for 
the king ordered that all Danish meircbandise should be 
expoeedfor open sale at Copenhagen instead of being carried 
to the Hanse Towns. Two results Ibllowed this order: 
Copenhagen became the emporium for the whole of Den** 
mark ; and the Hanse Towns received a blow whioh hastened 
tlieir fiill, now rapidly approaohingf. 

Had Sweden and Denmark remained at peace with each 
other, there is little doubt that the Hanse would have been 
more rapidly humbled by them* But for centuries there 
were repeated contests for the crowns of Sweden, Denmark^ 
and Norway \ and, as the Hanse Towns had always numerous 
£hippinff at their diroosal« the various eindidates for the dis- 
puted thrones were nequently ehd to borrow or purchase 
the aid of the Hanseatka, by which the kilter gamed great 
influence whieh would not othsrwise have be«i posssssed. 
At one time,-*-«boUt the ysar 1625)-^ the Mbeckers actually 
offered to li/l the Kingdom of Denmark to fienry the 
Eighth of ^XL^hmL for a certain sttttll but thit shrewd 
monarch reserved his money until It dumld appear that the 
Lubeckers were able to do what they fmkmi * 

The year 15^2 witnMRd the ftnt swiotts attMApt to break 
down tae monopoly of the Steel-yard merchants at London, 
after it had exbted 300 years. These merchants had greater' 
fiicilities and privileges than the English merchants them- 
selves, and complaints against the monoooly now became 
genoal. The Steel-yard merchants usually set what price 
they pleased (m both their imports and exports; and having 
the command of. all the markets in England, "with loin^ 
stock banks or funds, their ruined the native merchants* 
They were also accused of defrauding the customs, by taking 
imder their own names (as they paid little or no custom) 
gi«at quantities of the merchandise of other foreigners not 
entiUed to their immunities. It is said that they nad suo- 
oeeded in monopolizing English commerce to such an ex- 
tent, that while they exported 44/X)0 pieces of woollen cloth 
in one yeai*, aU the English merchants together had not ex- 
ported more tiian 1100 pieces. A oharge was also brought 
against them of having repeatedly exceeded the charter 
gi-anted to them, and of having, by a natuity to the monarch| 
retained privileges which were not in theur charter, and ox 
thereby iiguring the English merchants generally. In con« 
sequence of these complaints, the privy-council mvestigated 
the whole matter, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, ex- 
amining the modes in which the various privileges had been 
granted, the parties to whom granted, and the manner in 
which the £ftvoured merchants hod conducted themselves. 
The result was un^Eivourable to the Steel-vard merchants i 
for it was ordered* " that the privileges, liberties, and fran- 
chisesi claimed by the said merolumts of the steel-yai'd* 
sliall from henceforth be and remained seized and reeumea 
into Uie Kinff*s Grace's handft, until the said merchants of the 
Steel-yard shall declare and prove better and mora sufficient 
matter for their claim in the premises : saving, however* to 
the said merchants all such liberty of coming into this realm 
and trafficking, in as ample maimer as any merchant-stran- 
gers have within the same.*' The last clause shows that 

there was no ui^air or illiberal spirit actuating the council: 
yet the result was a setere blow to the ccnfederacy ; for, from 
various causes* the oomptoirs at Bruges* Bei^en,and Novogo- 
rod had greatly declined* and London was the chief place to 
which they looked as the centre of their commerce. The 
oomptoir at Bruges liad lost its importance in consequence 
of the rising importance of the Dutch : that at Novogorod 
had sunk under the grOwine power of the Czar of Russia* 
who unceremoniously seized the goods of the Hanseatic 
merchants : that at Bergen fell when the power of the 
Danish kings became settled ; for, independent of the spread 
of a commercial spirit among tlie inhabitants of Norway* 
the king tried to get rid of the Hanse merchants by a rather 
unworthy trick. An ancient toll had been long recognised, 
of a gold rose-noble, for every Hanse sail that entered the 
harbour : this word ^< sail" was always meant to imply a 
9hipf but the king of DeoQUqrk tod Norway now put a new 



construction on it by obliging all ships to pay a gold rose- 
noble for eveiy sail in or belonging to each snip. 

The finishing-blow to the influence of the Hanse Towns 
in England was the imposition of a duty of 20 per cent, 
on all the goods in which they trafficked, instead of the 
1 per cent, which had been the rate for 800 years. This 
duty, which was determined on in Queen Mary's reign, did 
more than any forcible proceedings to put an end to the 
Steal-yard company. They did not no we ver yield their privi- 
leges without a fierce stru^ele ; for when Elizabeth sncceeded 
to the throne, they applied to the Emperor Rodolph to 
compel her to reinstate them in their old and unreasonable 
immunities, especially that of paying only 1 per cent. duty. 
The emperor expostulated with tne queen ; but she replied 
tliat she had done the merchants no wrons; : all had been 
determined in a regular and constitutional manner. The 
Hanseatics hereupon excelled all the English merchants 
fixnn Hamburg, a step which greatly injured their cause ; for 
the oueen immediately made such orders in council as reduced 
the Bteel-yard merchants, not only to the level, but below it, 
of her own subjects* — ^prohibiting them, among other things, 
from exporting wool. The Hanseatics, bent on revenge, 
laid a duty of 7} per eent. on all English goods entering 
Hanseatio ports ; but this did them harm, for the queen 
laid an squat duty on idl Hanseatie commoaities. 

The result of tnese proceedinas was that the revenue and 
oommeree of Eneland were both much enlai^ed* while the 
Steel-yard merchants were deprived of those j)rivileges 
which had hitherto giren them so much power. The 
Hanseatics complainea to the Diet of the empire, and recom- 
mended, as the only way of ''brindng the queen to terms," 
that all English merchants ^oald be banished out of the 
empire* and to prohibit English woollen goods from being 
Imported into any German towns. Tlie Hanse niei-chanta 
wei-e listened to by the Diet, and Elizabeth so far relaxed 
from her former resolution as to allow the Steel-ywd mer- 
chants to trade in England on the same terms as her own 
subjects, provided English merchan<.s were allowed to trade 
unmolested at the Hanse Towns. The queen being at that 
time at war with Spain, gave due notice to the Hanse Towns 
not to carry into boain, Portugal, or Italy* any provisions, 
naval stores, or implements of wa^ for the use ot the King 
of Spain, on pain of forfeiture of the ships so employed. 
In aefiance of this injunction* sixty Hanseatic fly"^^*^*^ 
conveyed wheat and wai-like stores to Spain : they had pro- 
ccedea by way of the Orkneys and Ireland, in order to 
avoid the queen^s fleet, but they were taken by Sir Francis 
Drake, near Spain* ana all the caraoes seized. This seizure 
led to much bitter correspondence between Elizabeth on the 
one part, and the Emperor and the Hanse Towns on the 
other. A general assembly of the Hanse sent a letter to 
Elizabeth* but allowed themselves to be betrayed into so 
much warmth that the queen sent them a contemptuous 
answer. Hereupon the emperor sent a message to her, and 
she sent a special messenger to explain, candidly and fairly, 
all the circumstances of the ouarrel. Thus tenninated the 
contest; for although the Hanse merchants petitioned to 
have the Steel-yard privileges restored, the English nation 
had become too wiso to allow English interests to be 
trustrated by these monopolizing Hanseatics. 

Meanwhile the League showed increasing symptoms of 
feebleness, in its dealinas with continental states. The Kings 
of Denmark and Sweden, who had formerly been so oilen 
forced to yield to the Hanseatics* now bearded them in 
then* turn. In 1601 the Leaguers endeavoured to force the 
town of Elbinff, in Prussia* to discountenance English mer- 
chants* by forbidding their resoi-t to that town ; but the 
Elbingen had had too many proofs of the advantuges of 
commerce with England to be led to this step : they wrote 
to E^iieabeth, acquainting her with the proposal which had 
been made to them, and also their dctennination to continue 
their friendly relations with the Eiiglish merchants, as did 
also the King of Poland. But the Emperor and tlie Hanse 
succeeded in compellmg the English merchants to leave the 
town of Staden* as weU as several other towns in Germany, 
wheraupon the Dukes of Bi-unswick and of Holstein, and 
aiwut a dozen towns in the Netherlands, sent letters to 
Elizabeth, exprassive of their friendly wishes towards 
English commerce* and the queen at the same time oi-dered 
the lord mayor to sliut up the Steel-.vard, and to expel the 
turbulent merchants altogether from London. 

Wheeler, who wrote about the year 1(500, says, that the 
Hanseatics "are now so much decayed in power and strength, 
as that the state need not greatly to fear them. For, aa 
the causes which mode the Hanse To^ps of estimation an4 
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account in old times, were the multitude of their shippin 
and sea trade, wherehy they stored all countries with their 
Eastern commodities, (•'.«., naval stores, flax,hemp, linen, iron, 
copper, corn, &c.)i and served princes' turns with their large 
and stout ships in time of war ; we shall find at this time, 
that they have in a manner lost both one and the other long 
ago, when compared with what they formerly were. And 
if her Majesty should forbid all trade into Spain, after the 
example of ottier princes, they would, in a short time, be 
quit of the rest ; for that traae is their chiefest support at 
this instant. Besides, of the seventy-two confederate Hanse 
Towns, so much vaunted of, what remains almost but the 
report? And those which remain, and appear by their 
deputies, when there is any assembly, are they able, unless 
with much ado, to bring up the chai^ges and contributions 
for the defence and maintenance of their league, priyileges, 
and totde, in foreign parts and at home? Surely no ; for 
most of their teeth are out, and the rest but loose.'' 

Wheeler was right : the process of decay, which he sig- 
nificantly indicates by the "teeth being out," was rapidly 
SDing on : the confederacy had lived to realise all the oene- 
t which such an association was calculated to confer on 
society; and, like a worn-out frame, it was now, by a 
natural process, sinking into insignificance. In 1604, they 
had a general assembly, and determined on a solemn embassy 
to the various countries of Europe, for the renewal of their 
mercantile privileges. But the day was gone by: the 
Enelish king, James the First, would have nothing to do 
with the embassy ; and the King of France gave empty 
promises, but nothing else. In 1612 the King of Denmark, 
to support the expenses of a war in which he was engaged 
with Sweden, raised the toll or duties at the Sound, on 
vessels passing to or from the Baltic. These increased toUs 
were equally vexatious to the Hanseatics and to the Dutch ; 
and these two powers coalesced, almost for the first time, in 
an attack on the Danes, in order to lower the Sound duties : 
Holland was to pay seven-eighths, and Llibeck one-eighth 
of the expense mcurred ; and the other Hanse Towns were 
allowed to join the alliance or not at pleasure. This cir- 
cumstance showed that the confederacy was no longer one 
united whole, influenced by uniform councils. These dis- 
putes with Denmark lasted for a lonp series of years ; for 
as the Sound duties constituted an important part of the 
Danish revenues, the king would not lessen his demands, so 
long as he had the smallest means of enforcing them. 



The year 1630 witnessed the last general assembly of the 
Hanseatics at Li) beck; after which the confederacy was 
dissolved, having no longer power to make their coalition 
advantageous to the constituent towns. But Liibeck, Ham- 
burg, and Bremen united anew, in a limited confederacy, 
for mutual assistance and protection : and this confederacy 
appears to have existed, with scarcely any interruption^ 
until 1810, when the French armies disturbed the arrange- 
ments oi those cities, as well as of Germany generally. At 
the conclusion of the peace, however, the league between 
Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen was re-established, and still 
exists. These cities are called the "free cities," or, more at 
length, " the republics and free Hanseatic cities of Liibeck, 
Hamburg, and Bremen." This confederacy has the same 
kind of power (but smaller in degree,) as that which be- 
longs to the various kingdoms, principalities, and dukedoms, 
of Germany ; that is, it regulates its own internal affairs, 
furnishes a contingent of troops, and has one vote in the 
general diet or parliament of the empire. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that the birth, growth, 
and decay of the Hanseatic League formed natural links in 
the progress of European society. The good which it ren- 
dercNl in the thirteentn oeptury was immense, but the seven- 
teenth required not its aid. The ruthlessattacksof pirates, and 
the unjust depredations of the feudal barons, gave birth to 
the League; but the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
presented events which turned commerce into other 
channels. By the discovery of America, Spain becune 
a great power, and established a traffic with which the 
Hanse Towns had nothing to do. By the discovery of 
the maritime route to India, Portugal became powerful, and 
Lisbon was the emporium of Indian commerce. By the 
improvements in navi^tion, each country was enabled to 
send its own commodities in its own ships to foreign parts, 
without the aid of a central port, such as Bruges. By the 
growth of the Russian power, that supremacy which the 
Hanse had had in the Baltic now passed into the hands of 
Russia : and lastly, by the possession of great power for 
four centuries the Hanse had gradually acquired habits of 
grasping ambition, to which the advancing inteUigenoe of 
Europe would no longer submit. These were some of the 
causes which led to the decay of the Hanseatic League, and 
we see clearly from them that the time had arrived when 
the continuance of such an alliance would no longer benefit 
commerce generally or the Hanse Towns individually. 
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Exiradi Jrom the MinuU qf Privy Comcil. 
Though vocal music has hitherto been coxnparatirely neglected 
in the elementary schools of England, there is sufficient evidence 
that the natural genius of the people would reward a careful culti- 
vation. In the northern counties of England choral singing has 
long formed the chief rational amusement of the manufiicturing 
population. The weavers of Lancashire and Yorkshire have been 
&med for their acquaintance with the groftt works of Handel and 
Haydn, with the part-music of the old English school, and those 
admirable old Englisli songs, the music of which it is desirable to 
restore to common use. The manufacturing population of Norfolk, 
in like manner, has shown taste in the cultivation of vocal music, 
and has rendered service in the production of the oratorios sung 
at the fi^ivals for which Norwicn has been celebrated^ Similar 
evidences of the* native genius 'of the people are scattered over 
different parts of England. Amon^^ the lower nortion of tlie 
middle classes, the formation and rapid success of clioral and har^ 
monic societies is one of the most pleasing characteristics of the 
recent improvement of the class of apprentices, foremen, and at- 
tendants m shops, who a century igo were (especially in the 
metropolis) privileged outlaws in society. 

The diief reasons whv singinfip has not been cultivated to a 
greater extent among the lower orders in Great Britain consist in 
the too general neglect of elementary education, and in the fact, 
that vocal music hsfl not been reckoned among the necessary 
subjects of the education of the poorer classes in this country. 

V ocal m4isic, as a means ot expression, is by no means an 
unimportant element in civilization. One of the chief character- 
istics of public worship ought to be the extent to which the can' 
greg<a%<m unite in those solemn psalms of pm'er and praise 
which, particularly in the. Lutheran churches of Germany, and 
Holland, appear the utterance of one hannohious voice. One of 
the chief means of Hifl^sing through the people national senti- 
ments is afforded by songs which embody and exnress the liopes of 
industry and the comforts and contentment of household life; 
and which preseinre for the peasant the traditions of his country's 
triumphs, and inspire him with confidence in her greatness and 
strength. 

A nation without innocent amusements is commonly demora- 
lized. Amusements which wean the people from vicious indul- 
gences are in Uiemselves a ffreat advant^ : they contribute in- 
directly to the increase of iomestic comfort, and promote the 
contentment of tlie artisan. Next in importance are those which, 
like the athletic games, tend to develope the national strength and 
eneivy ; but the most important are such as diffuse sentiments bv 
which the honour and prosperity of the country may be promoted. 
The national legends, frequently embodied in songs, are the 
peasant's chief source of that national feeling which other ranks 
derive from a more extensive acquaintance with history. The 
songs of any people may be regarded as important means of 
forming an industrious, brave, loyal, and religious working class. 

Every schoolmaster of a ruml parish ought to instruct the 
children in vocal music, and to be capable of conducting a singing 
class among the young men and women. The instruction thus 
communicated would enable him, with such encouragement as he 
might receive from the clei'gyman, to form a respectable vocal 
choir for the village church. This, in .itself, would tend to in- 
crease the attendance on divine worship among the uneducated, 
and would spread an interest in the services of religion, which 
might prove the first step to more important benefits. A relish 
for such pursuits would m itself be an advance in civilization, as 
it would doubtless prove in time the means of weaning the popu- 
lation from debasing pleasures, and would associate their amuse- 
ments with their duties. 

Among the impediments to the introduction of a more general 
cultivation of vocal music among the lower orders in Great 
Britain, has been the want of a meUiod of instruction, facilitating 
the teaching of vocal music in elementary schools. As a ^relimi- 
naiy to the preparation of such a method, their Lordships had 
directed their secretary to collect or procure, from various parts 
of Europe where vocal music has been cultivated in elementary 
schools^ the books in most general use in normal schools^ and in 



the schools of the eommuneij {md of the towns. The manuals 
vocal music were accordingly collected in Switzerland, Hollan 
the German States, Prussia, Austria, and France. These worl 
were carefully examined, in order that their characteristic diffe 
ences might be ascertained, as well as the general tendency of i\ 
methods adopted in these countries. 

The chief common characteristic of these works is, that the 
are generally filmed in the synthetic order, and proceed fix>m tb 
simplest elements, with more or less skill, to those which ar 
more difficult and complex. The synthetic method appeared to u 
developed with the greatest skill and care in the work publishe 
by M. Wilhem, under the sanction of the Minister of Puhli 
Instruction in Paris. 

The Committee of Council confided to Mr. HuUah, in com 
munication witli their secretary, the duty of adapting the methr^ 
to the state of instruction in the elementary schools of England 
and of introducing such improvements 9B might be suggested bi 
his own taste and skill. 

The committee of Council have now published only the Firsi 
Part of the Course of Instniction. It comprises those portions ol 
a course of elcmentaiy instruction in vocal mueic, which a mast^ 
of moderate skill may easily succeed in communicating to ai 
ordinary elementary scliool. The music is all of a comparatively 
simple character ; it is arranged in synthetic oixler, and words havj 
been adapted to it, chiefly suitable to the use of children in ele 
mentary schools, and therefore to be denominated School Songs, 
The Second Part of the Course will encounter some of the greater 
difficulties of the art, and will be adapted to the use of normal an<j 
training schools, and those classes of young men whicli it is desi^ 
rable to form, in order to continue the cultivation of vocal music 
beyond the period' when chlldi-en of working classes ordinarily 
attend elementary schools. The words adopted to the music iu 
this part of the course will chiefly be such as mny inspire cheer- 
ful views of industry, and will be entitled Labour Songs, To these 
will succeed such religious music at it may be deenied desirable 
to furbish for the use of elementary schools. • 
• The publication has been delayed, because it has been deemed 
expedient that the measures adopted for the instruction of a large 
body of the teachers of elementary schools in London should have 
attained a certain degree of success before this work was placed 
in the hands of the public. The Committee of Council were dis- 
posed to sanction and promote the success of the Singing School 
for Schoolmasters, recently opened in Exeter Hall, because they 
were of opinion, that without the aid of such means for commu- 
nicating tnis metliod to the masters of elementary schools, the 
work itself would be of little value to persons who had i-eceived 
little or no musical instruction. Such a publication cannot supply 
the want of a knowledge of music in the nuister, neither can it 
generally enable any one to attain a sufficient knowledge of ele- 
mentary music to fit him for conducting the instruction of an ele- 
mentary school in singing, unless he liave considerable previous 
knowledge, or unless he be instructed hy a proficient in the art. 
The Value of the course of lessons in singmg to the master of an 
elementary school, who is not acquainted with music, arises fram 
the fact that it renders the knowledge not only more easily attain- 
able by himself, but enables him to communicate his own know- 
ledge more simply and systematically than he otherwise could by 
his own unassisted efforts. The master of an elementary school, 
previously well acquainted with vocal music, will not &il to re- 
cognise the advanti^ he will derive from this Course of Instruction, 
and from the Manual, in rendering his lessons at the same time 
more simple and more comprehensive, and in clearing for him a 
path, by which he may lead his pupils imperceptibly from what 
IS easiest of performance in the art to that which \a most difficult, 
and from wnat is simplest in the theory to what is less obvious. 

In order to facilitate the adoption of this method in the ele- 
mentary schools of the Metropolui, the Committee of Coimcil were 
pleased to approve a proposal made to them by Mr. HuUah, that 
a Singing School for Schoolmasters ^ould be opened at Exeter 
Hall under their sanction, and the secretary received directioRs to 
afford his assistance in securing for this school such patronage and 
support as might appear likely to promoteats success. 
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